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PREFACE. 



The Sixth Volume of the Magazine is now brought to a close, 
and we believe that it will be found fully equal, in interest, to 
any that has preceded it. 

The attention which has been given to new fruits, and the 
desire which has been felt, to procure information respecting all 
the new varieties, particularly of pears, has induced us to devote 
considerable space to that purpose, and, in the early part of the 
volume, will be found some very valuable papers, by Mr. Man* 
ning, Mr. Downing, and others. The introduction of new flow- 
ers, from abroad, has not been so great, within a year or two, as 
previously: so much disappointment has been occasioned by 
hasty importations of new things, that amateurs and others pre- 
fer to obtain some correct information, before they purchase at 
high prices: in consequence of this, there have not been so- 
many new plants noticed, as in some of our earlier volumes. 
In this volume, however, we have described a great number of 
new seedling verbenas, camellias, and geraniums, the produc- 
tions of our amateur and practical gardeners, and most of them 
commended as among the finest varieties which have yet been 
raised of these admired tribes. Our Floricultural Notices- 
have not been as extended as usual; but they will be more com- 
plete hereafter. Among the Miscellaneous Intelligence is to be- 
fbund some very valuable information. 

A hearty co-operation of the friends of horticulture, through^ 
out the country, is only needed, to render the Magazine more 
and more useful. The communications in the present volume, 
are, several of them, from new correspondents, and we hope 
they will continue to give us their sssistance; for their kindness 
they will receive our thanks. Some of our old friends have not 
been so communicative as in former volumes, but we shall ex- 
pect them to renew their acquaintance with our readers in the 
next. So far as our own labors are concerned, we shall endea- 
vor to impart new interest to every volume. Let us invite every 
individual who appreciates the importance of one Magazine de- 
voted to Horticulture, to come forward, and give it his hearty 
support. - C. M. H. 

Boston, Jfov. 20, 18 lU. 1-"^* ' 
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Iif presenting to the friends of Horticulture, tkrougbont tb» 
country, the Prospectus of the Sixth Volume of the Magazine of 
Horticulture, we embrace the oppurlunity of inviting their atten- 
tion to its standing and inducnce, in promoting the interests of ths 
■cience. 

Five octavo volumes have already appeared, and on the firat 
of January, 1840, the first number of the Sixth Volume, (the eiat 
from its commencement,) will be published. We need not re- 
peat what we have stated in the previous prospectuses to the sev- 
eral volumes, as it is well known to every one, who has taken any 
interest in the progress of Horticulture, for the last six years, that 
to its establishment may be attributed, in a great degree, the 
rapid spread of a taste fnr gardening in all parts ofthe Union. But 
it ia not only in the di^usioo of a simple taste for Horticultural 
pnrsu its that it has been eminently successful: it has been the 
neaDS, by the numerous original aiiicles, upwards of three lum- 
dred in number, which have appeared in the five past volumes, 
from the pens of practical men, — treating upon every branch of 
gardeoing — of disseminating information which has led to the easy 
«nd successful cultivation of many objectH, heretofore considered 
■8 only to be accomplished by the skill of professional men. It 
has established gardening as an art. But it is not necessary that 
we should further detiiil what ia allowed to have been effected by 
its publicatioQ. We pass on to other subjects connected with In* 
gixth Volume. 



2 PROSPECTUS. 

It will be recollected by those of our friends who have felt anj 
solicitude in the welfare of the Magazine, that in the Prospectus 
to the Fifth volume, we particularly alluded to its pecuniary con- 
dition. - Aer four years of laborious duty in preparing and ar- 
ranging the contents of the Magazine, we came to the conclu- 
sion, that if only a few hundred, out of thousands, of wealthy 
amateur gentlemen, who are the most benefited by its publica- 
tion, could be induced to come forward and give it their support, 
we must abandon its publication. The increase of patronage 
falh'ng far short of the increase of Horticultural taste, and the 
calls upon our time too great to be given gratuitously, though w«i 
would make considerable sacrifices to 'sustain one periodical of the 
kind, we made an appeal to the friends of the science, to say 
whether the Fifth volume should be the last. 

Happy are we to state, that by the exertions of a small portion 
of our friends, our appeal has been so far regarded, that we have 
been enabled to close the volume without any pecuniary- loss. 
But we need a more liberal support to induce us to continue the 
Magazine. Many of our friends have repeatedly urged us. to 
proceed, doubting not that in the end we shall have our expecta- 
tions more than realized. Five years^ however, have failed to 
accomplish what should have been the result of a 9%ngle season: 
and it is more at their desire and solicitation, than for any benefit 
we may receive from its publication, that we are induced to ask 
additional support. 

^ It will scarcely be believed that while upwards of twenty agri- 
cultural papers are well patronized, one magazine, devoted to hor- 
ticultural pursuits, and advocating the interests of so large a class, 
tdoes not receive even the support of the leaH of those devoted t6 
agriculture. Yet such is the fact; and it does not speak well for 
the liberality of those who are amateurs by practice or profession. 
Had we a desire to detail the cause of this, perhaps we might do 
so; but we have already extended the limits of a Prospectus. We 
only regret that we are compelled to make these statements for 
the information of many who imngine that we are well paid for 
our laborp. If the continuation of the Magslzine is considered of 
any importance, in the present state of Horticulture, its friends 
must make some exertions to sustain it. The accession of a hun- 
dred names to the Fiflh volume has warranted us in commencing 
the Sixth. But unless a larger number give us their assistance 
in the course of that volume, its termination will close the publi- 
addication of the Magazine. . 

The Magazine will be published in the same style as hereto- 
fore. It MEill be filled with Original Communications on the culti- 
vation of every thing connected with the fruit, flower, and kitch- 
en garden, ornamental grounds. Sec. — Notices of all new fruits, 
flowers, trees, shrubs, vegetables, 8tc. — Reviews of works on the 
subject of gardening — Foreign and Domestic Notices — Reports of 
Horticultural Societies— Engravings^ 4rc. The whole forming an 
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annual volttme of four hund^ed and eighty pages^ with contenti 
and index. 

With the January number, we shall send to our subscribers a 
copy of thid Prospectus, on a letter sheet, and request that each 
one may procure at least an additional name. If they do not feel 
sufficient interest in the cause of Horticulture to solicit subscript 
tions, they will, perhaps, hand it to some gentleman, whose zeal 
in th« cause will induce him to make ej^ertions to assist us. 
To our kind friends who labored to secure us additional subscrib- 
ers to the iif\h volume, we tender our thanks, and respectfully 
request that they will continue their favors. 

The following commendating notices of the Magazine, are 
taken from the papers and periodicals of the day: — 

**ContiilM wvermi very interesUnf original anlcle0,and mariy valuable and wellaelecttd 
eztiuc^if.*' — Lintd»ii?a Iturdentr's Magatine, 

^* We cannot rerrain froin axain calling attention to a periodical which We deem worthy 
of a liberal aupport. Tt is very much on thn plan of London'^ Magazine; and the editor, 
like Mr. Loudon, appeari to lie nxlch at home in conducting hU worlc.^'— JV. y. Farmer. 

"Again we conllally recommend this Maenslne to tlie public fhvor. Among the 6ontiil»- 
Xiian^ we obspfve ninny nameii of high standing na hortlcultnrbta; nnd^ as one of iheni, our 
6ld friend, Gmnt Thorburn, (the Lnui-iii Todd, of Gait) whose writings possess a raclDOM 
which, to us, has always b3hn refreshing."— C?eiift»M Ftrmer. 

** The work is Conducted with aidlity, and eontnlns many very Interesting communiea^ 
tJons and selections. . . . oi.e of the best magaxiufs In the world."— Jlfoias Parmtr, 

** Upon a cnrsory view of the publication, we wern much pleased at the vnluable and In- 
teitsling mntier it contains, and tlie nrrnngement of the subjects. The work appears to be 
■oiirlled after the Engllnh publications ot the «ame ohnmcter, and embraces some of t^ 
most valuable articles on the Viirlous subjects connected with agriculture."— Soa/Acra jtg- 

■■Evlnci-i infbrmatlon and talents, both In the correspondents and Edllor."— Cuitiee^er. 

'* We have had the plea«ure of peru-lng this valnaMe work, which Is vnry ably conduct- 
ed; It is very inferi^tingnnd u^efiil, and showa that the Editor and contributors ore men of 
•cience and praeiieni know led gf*."-'yaMik«e Formsr. 

** We notice that the contributor are am'tng our most dletingntshed hortletiltnristi^ sBd, 
were not the names given, the arilclei tliemselves would show." — jfrneHcaa TVovetfsr. 

** Contains m'ich Interesting matter. It treats much of flowers, but more of firuits and 
iregetaMes, witli infirmntion for the proper culture of them, so as to have the best pro- 
ducts."— ^sMriaw Mttgatnu. 

" This work should be In the possession pf every worshipper of Flora, and indeed of ev- 
«ry lover of horticulture." — A*«io York Ctnaritr OMdKnqmirer. 

■* Contains much I'lteresting motter, and the general character of its eontents is stiport* 
or." — Jitupburgpmrt Htrald, 

" We would advise every person who takes any lntrr!>st in the cultivation of the garden, 
to beeome a subscriber to this valuable work; to such, Ihe pleasure to be derived from the 
perusal of lu contents, will amply repay the price of 8ubscrlption«"-«OnMi{/rord (Pa,) Jlfss^ 
SiN^sr. 

**Pilled, asn«ua1,with new, Interpstingand Instructive matter. The articles are w;1V 
lea by those who well understand their BubJ('Ct,"—Sindkcr^tU.^»r9ra. 

<*8ome extracts in the mioilier for March were in-erted jn oar last. It Is haudaomolj 
prinled, and well filled with original and rolected articles."— Fermeat Chronidt. 

** We have received the April nu*nber, ^« itii which we are much plea,«ed, and most beut- 
Uj commend It to the latentlnn of our friends. "—JtfscAoiiM and Farmtr, Banger. ■ 

** A very ably conducted work.". ..." An InvalunMe help to those who are engaged im 
the intoresiing, healthy and productive pursuits, which it is its especial object to favor.'* 
•~FrmtUin ( frankfmiy iTy.) Farmer, 

*■ It Is an excellent work, and contains all the late discoveries and improvementa on m* 
nl aflHirs."— .l>cta«y<0«mia Bnfuirer, 

** Is in all rB«pects very erfdiaiile to the editor and bis numerons correspondents; araoBf 
whom, we ree icnlie the n /mns of sfveril of ihs ' principal amateurs aud practical boiti> 
CttJturiits of the CfMmlry.* **^Philadefphia Heperter. 

** Fl led with able nrtic'es, well C'lciilnted to fidvance the science, to the idvancement nt 
Wbleb It 14 devoted."— AMfM Memwg Pott, 

Tbtf following resolmlon was passed at a late meeting of the New York BorticuUaralBo- 
w Acsstoed, That Ibt N%w York Hoitleattarml Society hall with pleatura the appeaimao* 
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•f ITnrey*p MasnAlnp of RorllcnUare, m k work Mehly cn>4l)aMe to tli« hmttenUttral taleM 
of the counto't nnd that the Society will >ubfcril:e to ihe work." 

** Its pafea eviiici tnlente nnd caimcity In its editor, for th ■ liiterRsiIng dutlei which d«* 
fOlT« upon him In tlio munng utsiii thereof **^JtmerieaH Purm9r, 

••Neatly printed, and conducted with great ability.- "Soterdaif Couritr^ PkilMd, 

*( We kn^w not the in-'asuie of rapport ohtained for thi» work; but pf one thing we art 
eartain, that If ltp> pi*r>iiiai;e corre pondu with its merits, tl'en it N u ell rostniiied, for it it 
aiofl certainly a merkurfoiis wt rk. The friend* (*r horticiHtnre and A* ricultnre owe, H to 
Ihftmselveii— to the se enos — to tlie countiy— to extMid to it a generuus and liberal support, 
that It may take deep root and floarltfb."— PanRer*« Cab net, 

*' We h 've Just recelVed the Noveinhnr mimhsr of this very {nt*re«tlnff and ably con* 
4actad work, which hait reich^d ii<« fifth volume. lt« ineciiauicni execution is still kept 
up, and 1(8 contents are hishly vnluable."— PAi/a4<«/pUa Saturdaii Chronicle 

** A useAil and very {Mtptilar work, deservlni of the aitenilon of those who delight In tlia 
flower garden, it H'edlteit Ly i;. M. Hovey. Esq., a sentlemnn well known for his nntSi- 
iBff exert Inns In behair<f the science orborticu lure."— fkiladetpkia Gazettt, 

Ot3h Subscriptions for the MRfrnzine received, and ppecimensof the 
work seen, at the Book Stores of C. C. Little & Co.; Otis, Broaders& 
Co., and at the Seed Store of the publisihers, Hovey Ik, Co., Boston; at 
the office of the publisher, I. Post, 80 Bowery, N. York: nud of the fol- 
lowing agents ill orhercities: — D.Lnndreth & Co., and Hiri$t & Drcer, 
Fhilttdelphia; J. F.^Cnllan, Washington, D. C.: U. Sinclair & Co, 
Baltimore ; John C. Hull, Wheeling, Va., and Columbus, Ohio; J. 
Mount, Zanesville, Ohio; Wm. Thorburn, Albnny: M. B. Batehum, 
Rochester, N. Y.; F. Putruim, S.ilein. Mass.; G. H. Cnrleton & Co., 
Lowell, Mass.; J. F. Shores & Son, Portsmouth, N. H.; and by all 
the principal seedsmen in the yountry, 
- . ' . • ~~ 

S S) ILi IS S7 IE) a IS) 

DOUB LE DAH LIAS. 

Hovey & Co. 

7 Merchants Mow, {near State St.) Bostonj 

Inform their Friends, and all amateurs and lovers of the 
Dahlia, that they have for sale one of the finest collections in 
the country. i>ri^ Roots will be ready for sale, after the JOth of 
October, and can be packed for exportation to any part of the 
Union. 

The collection embraces all the most choice and rare varietiee 
selected from the catalogues of the greatest growers in London, 
and includes the beautiful and novel new 8iriped one, (Striata 
formosissima,) which has been so much admired. Selections of 
▼arious colors may be made from our annual catalogue, which 
will be furnished gratis, on application 

A liberal discount made when a dozen or more are taken. 

*^* The trade supplied on the most liberal ternw. 

Oct. 1, 1839. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Jl Retrospective View of the Progress of Hortiet^' 
ture in the United States^ during the past year» By the 
Editor. 

The close of another season brings us to that period, when 
we may look back and review the progress which has been 
made in the science of horticulture during tlie past year. Alt 
the commencement of the year we had the gratification of an* 
nouncing that horticulture was in a much more flourishing state 
than it had been the preceding year; and it was our hope tba6 
it might, continue to advance, without again being so suddenly 
checked as it had been in 1837. But commercial affairs, upon* 
the prosperity of which horticulture is, in a degree, depend- 
ent, have been again plunged into embarrassment, and the atten* 
tion of a portion of the community drawn away from the peace- 
ful and quiet pursuit of horticulture, to the din and bustle of the 
commercial world. Such embarrassments in the mercantile 
community affect, seriously, the interests of horticulture; and 
improvements which would have taken place, but for the recur- 
rence of such a state of things, are postponed, until an oppor- 
tunity shall again occur, when leisure and the pecuniary condi- 
tion of society shall enable those who have engaged in the prac- 
tice of horticuhure, to carry out and complete that which had 
been long contemplated. The year opened with fair encour- 
agement, and a rapid advancement in horticultural improve- 
ment was confidently anticipated: it has passed away, and we 
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have recorded much that has been accomplished. The present 
stale of things will, we doubt not, gradually pass off without 
having been but a momentary check upon horticultural improver 
ment; and if it n\ay result in inducing individuals to enter more 
zealously into its pursuit, and the pursuit of the kindred sci- 
ence of agriculture, we shall not regret that it has been thus 
retarded, but regard it as a lesson to teach the community, that 
in the noble profession, of the cultivation of the earth, is to be 
found an occupation, which, however deeply commercial af- 
fairs may be depressed, will not be subject to embarrassments 
always attendant on such events. 

The past year has been a highly favorable season for vegeta- 
tion: the winter of 1838-39 was mild, without any extremes 
of cold, and less damage was done to trees, shrubs and plants, 
than for several years previous. The spring opened mod- 
erately, giving promise of a Gne season, and was followed 
by a warm and favorable summer, without any intense heat, 
accompanied by frequent genial showers, and free (with one 
exception) from the severe storms which sometimes occur. 
The autumn — unusually pleasant and serene — was prolonged 
almost into winter; affording an opportunity for the full growth 
and maturity of every crop, and ample time to prepare for the 
severfty of winter. The agricultural, as well as the horticul- 
tural, community, have reaped a rich and bounteous harvest. 

With these prefatory remarks, we enter upon a notice of 
some of the improvements which have been effected, so far as 
we have had the pleasure of informing ourselves from personal 
inspection, and from receiving the assistance of our correspond- 
ents. We shall divide the subject as heretofore, viz: — the 
advancement of horticulture as an art — and the statistics of 
horticulture. 

The Advancement of Horticulture as an Art. 

Landscape Gardening. — We regret that we are not enabled 
to enumerate some specimens of improvement in the true sense 
in which the art consists. The mere embellishment of small 
gardens, or the planting of larger ones, does not come within 
its scope, and tve fear it will be some time before we shall be 
enabled to record the existence of any good specimen in the 
country. It is true that much more attention is given to the 
laying out of gardens, and that small beds of turf are occa- 
sionally introduced, on which groups of flowers are planted; 
but, other than this, there has been no attempt made, that we 
are aware of, to introduce landscape gardening, even among the 
many suburban villas, which abound in the vicinity of our 
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large cities. It will be our effort lo introduce one or t\ro en- 
gravings in the present volume) to show the difference between 
the common mode of laying out grounds, and that in which 
landscape shall be the principal feature. If we can succeed in 
inducing one person to attempt the. accomplishment of this ob- 
ject, we shall look upon it as the beginning of a new era ia 
the progress of this department of gardening. 

Arboriculture. — The same remarks, applied to landscape 
gardening, may be applied to arboriculture. Very little h^s 
yet been done. Besides the planting of fruit trees, and a few 
smaller shrubs, and occasionally some forest trees of the first 
class, for the embellishment of public walks, &c., not much 
has been attempted. It is with pleasure, however, that we 
learn that the formation of an arboretum is proposed in thes 
Harmony Grove Cemetery, at Salem. Several of the pro- 
prietors are gentlemen of wealth and taste, and we hope to see 
this desirable object accomplished. In the present state of 
gardening, individuals will not undertake such a thing, but the 
proprietors and directors of cemeteries may do so; and while 
they ornament their grounds, confer a favor to the botanical 
student and the public, by gathering together all the trees and 
shrubs which will endure our severe winters. Their relative 
beauty and effect in plantations may thus be seen, and to those 
who are about laying out villa residences, the information to be 
obtained from the simple inspection of a properly arranged ar-* 
boreium will be of great value. We sincerely wish that the 
intentions of the proprietors may be completed., 

Horticulture, — In horticulture we arQ gratified to find more 
attention given to the cultivation of the products of the kitchen 
garden. Many of the best of them have heretofore been found 
of only medium quality, but their growth is now an object upon 
which some more care and attention should be bestowed. Caul- 
iflowers, brocolis, celery, &c., of a very superior quality, are 
now found in the market, in the place of those of ordinary 
growth. The annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society displayed the greatest vnriety of vegetables ever 
seen: other horticuhural societies have offered liberal premiums, 
and have thus induced many cultivators to make efforts to excel. 
Some new varieties have been introduced, and these have been 
recorded under their proper head. 

In eastern cities we have no knowledge of any remarkable 
improvements; indeed, it is scarcely time to look for such: 
very few gardens of any size, and containing a variety of pro^ 
ductioos, yet exist. In Salem, Mr. Mapning has conthuied 
to prove new varieties of pears, plums, apples, &c. We 
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hare, in our last volume, noticed fais garden, as well as the 
more promiDent ones in that city, and shall not enlarge upon 
them in this. Mr. Manning has some notes on several vari- 
eties of pears, which we hope soon to lay before our readers. 

In Boston and Ticinity, the same steady zeal has actuated 
many of the possessors of gardens to add all the choice kinds 
of fruits to their collections. The shows of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society attest the labors of Various cul- 
tivators. ' Some importations of trees have been made, but they 
have not included any varieties very superior to those previously 
to be found in collections. The forcing of grapes is rapidly ex- 
tending, and the ready sale and the good prices which grapes 
command, has induced many to enter into their growth. The 
retarding system, attempted for the first time by Mr. Haggef- 
ston, in 1838, has been once more tested, and found to answer, 
fully, the desired purpose. Fruit trees in pots are more culti- 
vated than heretofore, and in limited gardens this method will be 
found to answer a good object. Pine-apples continue to be 
grown in admirable perfection by Mr. Haggerston, at Mr. 
Cushing's, and some superior fruits have been cut the past sea- 
son. Very few seedling fruits, of any note, that we are aware 
of, excepting the new strawberry raised by ourselves, have 
been brought into notice the past year. 

In Providence there is a better spirit manifested upon the 
subject of horticulture; the existing state of things we have re- 
corded in our past volume, from a personal inspection of seve- 
ral of the principal gardens. Capt. B. W. Comstock has 
commenced a plantation of pears, apples, plums, &c., embrac- 
ing many of the finest varieties, and will soon have an abund- 
ance of fruit. Very few gardens, however, can enumerate any 
great assortment of fruit, and the introduction of the newer 
and more select varieties may be considered as just com- 
menced. At Stonington, Conn., Mr. Phelps is making im- 
provements, as noticed in our last volume. 

New York and vicinity, by the aid of two new societies, 
has accomplished much more than in previous years. The 
Horticultural Association of the Valley of the Hudson has 
held two exhibitions, one in New York, and one in Albany; 
and the Brooklyn Horticultural Society has also held two or 
three exhibitions, and by the display of fruits, &c., has ex- 
tended a taste for horticulture. In. Brooklyn there has been a 
great deal of attention given to horticulture, and many very 
fine gardens exist there. At Newburgh and Albany, on the 
Hudson, there has been an increasing taste for fine fruits; and 
through the extensive nursery of our correspondents, Messrs. 
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C. & A. J.. Downing, of the former place, bare been disseifii- 
nated a great number of ihose kinds to be found in private gar- 
dens. Tbeir collection is select and cboice, and the correspond*- 
ence of Messrs. Downing with Mr. Manning, and other cultiva- 
tors in the vicinity of Boston, has Enabled them to procure all the 
varieties which abound in our gardens. The Albany nursery 
also contains a fine collection of fruits. At Rochester many 
improvements are in contemplation; but we have no accurate 
knowledge of any individual collection of fruits. Growing 
grapes under glass, or forcing vegetables, has not yet, we be- 
lieve, been introduced to any extent. At Buffalo there has 
been some improvements, which have been noticed in the pages 
of the past volume. Other towns in the western part of New 
York are slowly becoming acquainted with the newer fruits and 
vegetables, which will soon effect an improvement \h their gar- 
dening. 

In New Jersey ther^ is but little to claim a notice. With 
the exception of Burlington and Princeton, we think that hor- 
ticulture can scarcely be said to be practised to any extent 
whatever, other than what may consist in the cultivation of 
large peach and apple orchards, and immense crops of melons. 
Horticulture, like the agriculture of New Jersey, does not 
flourish with much success. The soil and climate are favora- 
ble to the practice of each, and information and example are 
are only wanting to induce the farmers to attain to the same 
excellence which chiiracterizes the agriculture of her sister 
states. At Princeton, R. S. Field, Esq., has a very hand- 
some garden, and has introduced many improvements. In 
Burlington, through the exertions of a few gentlemen, conside- 
rable has been accomplished. Mr. Hancock has introduced 
many fine fruits to his nursery, and id continually adding tb his 
stock the best varieties. We have noticed his nursery, as 
well as all the principal private gardens which at present exist, 
and their good keeping and general appearance is highly credit- 
able. Superior vegetables are grown by the gardeners of 
Messrs. Binney and Ohauncey, and their productions, exhibit- 
ed before the Jrennsylvania Horticultural Society, have gained 
premiums. 

Philadelphia, though progressing rapidly in floriculture, has 
not effected many improvements in this branch of gardening. 
The cuhivation of vegetables is carried to a high degree of 
perfection, and the fruits are handsomely grown; but the intro- 
duction of the newer sorts has been less attended to than in Bos- 
ton or New York. The forcing of grapes has been commenced 
OD a scale of great magnitude by Mr. Biddle^ and we believe 
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the crop the past year was very large: other gentlemen are 
adding to their gardens, houses for the cuhivatioo of grapes and 
other fruits. The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society contin- 
ues in a very flourishing state, and the last exhibition was the 
most splendid ever got up in the city, and was attended by aa 
immense number of visitors. Its monthly meetings have been 
interesting, as will be seen by a reference to the reports in the 
pages of the past volume. 

The citizens of Baltimore appear to be awakening upon the 
subject of horticulture. Though favored with an elevated 
situation, a good soil, and a climate superior, in some respects, 
to the northern and eastern cities, very little has yet been at- 
tempted in the formation of gardens, the introduction of choice 
fruits, or th^ construction of forcing houses. The market is 
bountifully supplied with excellent vegetable productions, and 
with a great quantity of the more common fruits: there is,, 
however, but little of that ze^l exhibited, in the growth of new 
fruits, which exists among cultivators in Boston and vicinity. 
Commercial affairs engross the attention of the citizens, and it 
will be some time before much superfluous wealth will be lav- 
ished upon the formation of gardens. The nursery of R. 
Sinclair, Sen., is of some extent, and contains a very good 
assortment of fruits. 

. In Washington, there has been more exertion made the past 
year, and the exhibitions of the Columbian Horticultural Socie- 
ty have been much better attended than the year previous. Some 
good gardens exist there, and in the immediate vicinity. From 
Charleston, (S. C.) we have no information of any importance, , 
and refer to the report of the horticultural society, in the last 
volume, to learn the state of gardening. In Augusta, and oth- 
er southern citie$, and in the west, horticultural taste is increas- 
ing, but it is impossible for us to offer any particular information 
upon the subject. 

The introduction of new fruit has been less the past year 
than in 1838. Some few varieties have been grown from seed, 
and these will be enumerated in our pomological reports. Mr. 
S. Feast, of Baltimore, has raised from seed of the Seckel, a 
fine pear. In Montreal, Mr. Corse, the grower of the Nota 
Bene plum, has fruited a few apples and plums, of great excel- 
lence, and has a large number of seedling trees, which will come 
into bloom next year. The Rohan potato has caused much ex- 
citement among both agriculturists and horticulturists; it has 
proved to be a most important vegetable, and well worth culti- 
vation by every one who is desirous of possessing such a re- 
markable variety. Mr. Corse has likewise raised a new potato. 
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tvhich he thinks will prove very valuable: he has kindly prom- 
ised to send us a specimen for trial. Mr. Hancock, of Bur- 
lington, N. J. has raised a seedling potato, which he thinks very 
valuable; and a new kind, called the Pollard, after the name 
of the grower, has been introduced to notice, the past year, for 
the first time: no potato surpasses it in quality. 

Floriculture. — This branch of gardening receives more at- 
tention than horticulture. Almost every cottage has its flower 
garden, and often, when there is scarcely a tree to be found in 
some gardens, they will contain beds of choice and rare flowers. 
The planting of a collection of fruit trees is a work of time, 
requiring much attention, while the flower garden is but of an- 
nual duration, and can be renewed or not, at pleasure. The 
introduction of rare plants has' fallen off since 1837 and 38, 
and but a limited number were imported the past year. New 
seedling plants, however, of American growth, have rapidly 
increased, and our catalogues will soon enumerate many varie- 
ties of some families, particularly of verbenas, and camellias. 
Many new seedlings, of each of these tribes, have been noticed 
in the past volume. Some seedling dahlias have been raised, 
which equal the best productions of the English florists. At- 
tention seems to be turned rather to improving and cultivating 
plants already introduced, than to the addition of new varieties 
which possess no attraction other than a name. The tribe of 
C&cti appears to be winning its way into favor here, as it has 
done in England, and some fine collections now exist. 

Boston and vicinity have made considerable improvements 
in floriculture. The establishment of the public garden^ and, 
in connection, the Conservatory, has had a good tendency to 
diffuse a taste for plants: when the garden shall be completed, 
though we chink the plan is by no means a good one, it will af- 
ford an agreeable and convenient place for strangers to get some 
idea of the progress of gardening. We intend to make some 
observations upon the garden, with an account of the Conser- 
vatory and the number and variety of the plants in the collec- 
tion. Some fine seedling geraniiims, camellias, pansies, &c., 
have been raised in this vicinity, and the latter flower has been 
more generally cultivated than heretofore. We hope to see 
it find its way into the garden of every amateur. Mr. Wales, 
of Dorchester, whose visit to London we have noticed, has im- 
ported a variety of plants, but we have not had the opportunity 
to ascertain what they were. The dahlias flowered exceeding- 
ly well the past autumn, and the shows, particularly the one 
at the public garden, were very splendid. The result of the 
past summer's experience has shown, we think, conclusively, 
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that the causes which prevented a better bloom in the season 
of )838, were wholly beyond control, and that it. is only in 
summers of moderate temperature that we can depend upon a 
successful growth of the dahlia. We cannot attribute the ill 
success of cultivators, in 1838, to any tiling but the intense and 
burning heat of the summer months. Water administered in 
profusion, both over the foliage with a syringe, and at the roots, 
will somewhat counteract tlie excess of heat; but no care will 
enable the cultivator to procure satisfactory results in such sect* 
sons. Among the more rare flowers which have expanded 
their blossoms in our collections, for the first tinie, may be 
mentioned the Strelitzia augusta and Gloriosa superba. A 
collection of orchideous plants has been received from South 
America by the public garden, and the plants are now under 
the care of Mr. Donald. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Perry has been adding extensively 
to his collection: a large palm house has been erected for 
plants, of the handsomest species, to be procured, and the 
height is such as to allow them to attain to something like their 
true stature. Mr. Becar's collection of camellias has been 
augmented by the addition of many fine new kinds. In New 
York city, there has not so much been done as in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Boll has given up the cultivation of plants, and has enter- 
ed wholly into the growth of the Jl/6rus muhicaulis. Mr. 
Dun}ap has raised some choice camellias, which will be de- 
scribed in the Magazine. Mr. Hogg has continued to add to 
his nursery, and he has raised several very beautiful verbenas: 
he has also grown. several handsome yellow roses. Mr. 
Thorburn's display of dahlias was very splendid the past au- 
tumn. In Rochester, our friends inform us that fioricultural 
improvement has been considerable the past year. Several 
private residences are contemplated, with fine gardens to be 
attached. Ellwanger & Rogers, nurserymen, have purchased 
a new spot of land near the new cemetery, and intend to remove 
there in the coming spring. Their collection of plants is yet 
limited, but of some tribes they have a pretty good collection, 
viz., such as geraniums, roses, camellias, cactuses, &c. ; of 
the latter a large number^ Our correspondent, Mr. Bateham, 
has made a visit to England, and has brought . out with him a 
fine variety of seeds. 

In Princeton, N. J., Mr. R. S. Field has introduced the 
method of planting circular beds, on grass lawns, as described 
in our last volume, p. 131, from Loudon's Suburban Gardener. 
The effect has been highly pleasing, and the plan is worthy of 
imitation. We only regret that we were unable, in our late 
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visit, to have the opportunity of seeing Mr. Field's improve- 
ments ourselves. 

Pbiladeipbia has done more in flbriculture than either of her 
sister cities. The general desire to possess new plants has 
continued to increase, and the nurserymen and florists of the 
city have been busily engaged in supplying the demand. Mr. 
Buist has made a tour to England and on the continent, and 
has brought home a variety of new plants: he has also raised 
some new verbenas, which have been handsoms additions to 
the garden. Mackenzie & Buchanan's new verbenas, which 
have been described in our last volume, have been generally 
sought after and admired. The exclusive cultivation of the Md- 
rus multicaulis has occupied the attention of some of the nursery- 
men in this city, to the injury, we fear, of their regular business. 
Messrs. Hirst & Dreer, seedsmen, have commenced improve- 
ments in their nursery, and intend to erect new green-houses, 
&c.; their collection of dahlias was the largest and finest in 
the city the past year. Mr. J. B. Smith has reduced his col- 
lection of plants by public sale. 

In Baltimore and Washington more has been accomplished 
than last year, though the improvements have been limited. 
Messrs. Feast, of the former city, have been augmenting their 
collections, and have many seedling plants. Mr. S. Feast has 
been very fortunate in raising some fine varieties of verbenas. 
He has also raised a great number of seedling camellias, roses, 
and azaleas, and among the latter there is a diversity of colors: 
some of the camellias that have flowered possess much merit. 
The amateur collections in the city contain a large number of 
seedling camellias; but we must refer to our observations upon 
the gardens of the city, in our last volume, for particulars. In 
Washington, Mr. William Buist and J. Douglas^ Jr. are 
among those who have done much to advance a taste for horti- 
cultural pursuits. Dr. Gunnell, a zealous amateur, has raised 
many seedling camellias, some of which have been described 
in our pages. The reports of the exhibitions of the Columbian 
Horticultural Society, which we have already given, will show 
tl:e general state of things in this city. 

At Pittsburg, Pa., C. F. Spang, Esq., has one of the most 
extensive collections of Cacti in the country, embracing many 
unnamed and undescribed species from South America. 

Statistics of Horticulture. 

The information under this head, relates to the formation 
and laying out of new gardens, &c.y the construction of green* 
bouses, bot-houses, &c. 

VOL. YI. — IfO. I. 2 
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Cemeteries.- — It is but a few years since the Massachusetts 
Horiicuhural Society purchased the spot of ground, known as 
Mount Auburn, and commenced laying it out as a cemetery, 
to b^ consecrated to the burial of the dead. The celebrated 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise, near Paris, seems to have sug- 
gested this improvement; and the design was immediately car- 
ried into effect. It was the first cemetery in the country, and, 
for two or three years, remained the only one. But oihers 
then were established, and at this time there are under contem- 
plation, or have been laid out, at least ten. The beauty of 
Mount Auburn has attracted visitors from all parts of the coun- 
try, and its shady avenues and umbrageous and secluded groves 
form a peaceful retreat for those who love to stray away from 
the busy commotion of city life, and tread its solitary paths, 
in contemplation. 

Among the number contemplated, the cemeteries of Salem, 
Mass., New York and Rochester, N. Y., have been commenc- 
ed; ^nd, by the kindness of our friends, we are enabled to give 
some account of the first and last of these. 

An association of gentlemen in Salem have recently pur- 
chased a tract of land, containing about thirty-five acres, and 
located on the borders of the North River, about one mile 
from the centre of the city. The city council have made an 
appropriation in favor of this object, and they will probably 
apply to the legislature, this winter, for ftn act of incorporation, 
under the name of **Harmony Grove Cemetery," and be pre- 
pared for the sale of lots in the ensuing spring. 

The land has been surveyed; a rustic stone gate-way is 
completed. This is intended to be covered with creepers and 
other plapts, which will contribute much to its beauty and de- 
sign: the fotmdation for a gardener^s cottage is laid ; the ave- 
nues and paths are staked out; an experienced gardener and 
forester has been engaged as the superintendent, who has been 
employed in planting forest and other ornamental trees, &c. 

The grounds are admirably adapted for forming a beautiful 
spot. The varied soil and aspect are favorable to the culture 
and growth of the difilsrent kinds of trees and shrubs. The 
highland, which Is about one hundred and ten feet above the 
level of high water mark, affords an extensive prospect; on one 
side you see the thriving village of South Danvers — on the 
other^ the city opens to the view with its harbor studded 
with island?, and whitened with the sails of the outward and 
homeward bound merchantmen; also are to be seen the neat 
and comiely village of Beverly, and the spires of the churches 
in Marblebead: if an observatory should be erected about thir- 
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ty feet in height, the beaaly of the prospect would be greatljr .> 
enhanced. The interval between the serpentine river, that 
forms its western, or rather its soulh-western boundary, and the 
highland, is very undulated, comprising several gravelly koolls, 
covered, for the most part, with a thrifty grow/th of forest trees. 
Here one can Gnd retirement, and be entirely excluded from 
the noise and bustle of the world. There are several rough 
and craggy rocks, protruding themselves from the sides of this 
highland, about which are scattered some moss grown apple 
and other trees, shrubs, &c., and in the opening spring are \ 
covered with the white flowers of the early saxifrage, ' whilst 
the intermediate patches of green verdure are dotted with the 
yellow blossoms of the crowfoot and dandelion, thus adding 
much to the beauty of the place: the wood anemone and the* 
little hepatica are here to be found, expanding their tiny petals, 
telling us that ''the winter is past, and the time of the singing 
of birds is come." 

There is, at present, a goodly collection of the bard woods, 
comprising several species of oaks and walnuts, maples, ash, 
hornbeam, locust, &c., making, in all, about twenty different 
species. The oaks, walnuts, and locusts, however, predomi- 
nate. Of the cone-bearing trees, there are none, excepting, 
perhaps, a few little saplings, just peeping from the ground. 
The past fall, however, about one hundred and fifty trees, con- 
sisting principally of the white pine, with a few hemlocks and 
cedars, have been set out in the lawn near the entrance; they 
were taken from the forest, with a large ball 6f earth attached 
to the roots: this plan has been often successful. 

The spot selected by the authorities of the city of Roch- 
ester, for a burial place, is called ''Mount Hope Cemetery." 
It is on the south line of the city, and contains about fifty 
acres: it is most beautiful and picturesque. Jt has been said 
by persons who have visited both places, that the scenery of 
Mount Hope is more bold and magnificent, than that of the 
celebrated Mount Auburn. If the citizens of Rochester will 
consider themselves as giving a direction to public taste, in this 
particular, and will be as liberal as nature hds been, it can be . 
made one of the grandest places of the kind in the world. The 
trees are in that irregular manner in which nature has placed 
them in forest scenery. It affords every variety of soil and el- 
evation which trees, shrubs and plants require. The plants of 
almost every climate ipay here find a suitable home, and, being 
already clothed with almost every variety of trees, shrubs and 
plants, indigenous to this part of the pountry, it is really inter- 
esting to the botanist. Few spots can be found with so much 
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vnriety in so small a space; and its abrupt declivities, deeply 
shaded valleys, towering heights, natural arbors, narrow ridges, 
and deep ravines, make it truly romantic; and from its sum- 
mit the prospect is enchanting. At its base, on the west, runs 
the smooth waters of the Genesee; on the north, the city stands 
out in full view, and on a clear day the blue waters of Lake 
Ontario; and all around lies one of the richest countries in the 
world. A few families have united together, and taken one of 
the highest hills. This spot is already laid out with straight 
and serpentine walks, bordered with turf and otherwise orna- 
mented; but it might be very* much improved by a proper se- 
lection of grasses, and choice exotics and other plants. 

The Greenwood Cemetery, on Long Island, about two and 
a half miles from the city of New York, has been the subject 
of much notice by the New York papers, and glowing eulogies 
have been bestowed upon its natural capacities for the forma- 
tion of a cemetery. We had intended visiting the spot our- 
selves when in the city, but have hitherto not found an oppor- 
tunity. The spot embraces upwards of two hundred acres 
of land, well wooded, affording magnificent views of the 
surrounding country, the East River, and the harbor of New 
York. The whole has been laid out under the direction of 
B. D. Douglass, a gentleman well qualified to do justice to the 
situation. Lots are now for sale, and burials will probaUy be 
made there the present year. 

We have thus occupied considerable space on this subject, 
aa it is one of much interest; sooner or later they will lead to the 
establishment of private residences in their vicinity; and the ef- 
fect of cemeteries near targe cities is to improve the taste of 
the inhabitants, and induce them to engaged in rural pursuits. 

Public Gardens, -^We have nothing new to notice, under 
this head, other than to remark that the public garden projected 
in Boston, in 1838, has been carried into operation the past sea- 
son. The garden contains about twenty acres, and part of it 
has been laid out. The Conservatory attached, is of large di- 
mensions, and is filled with plants. The number of visitors 
the past year have been as large as could have been expected. 
A liberal encouragement, from the wealthy citizens of the city, 
is only wanting to render it a flourishing and influential agent in 
advancing a taste for plants and flowers. 

Private Gardens. — There have been many more new gar- 
dens laid out, and green-houses and other garden structures 
erected, than in 1838. Mr. J. F. Allen, of Salem, has 
built a grapery and peach-house. Mr. Sweetser has removed 
to Woburn, near Boston, where he intends laying out a pleasure 
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ground and fruit and flower garden. The grounds Qpibrace 
eight or ten acres of good land. The dwelling and green- 
bouse have been erected the past autumn, and the grounds will 
be laid out the coming spring. The situation is pleasant, and 
its natural capacities favorable to the formation of a handsome 
residence. T. Lee, Esq., has enlarged, and otherwise im- 
proved his green-house. At Stonington, Conn., C . S. Phelps, 
Esq., has erected a grapery one hundred feet long. In Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., J. A. Perry, Esq., has completed a range of glass 
about two hundred feet long, the centre apartment of which is 
a palm house, twenty six feet high. In Philadelphia, some 
new bouses have been erected, but we have not the names of 
the proprietors. 

Commercial or Nursery Gardens, — Commercial gardening, 
though in a flourishing condition in ihe early part of the season, 
has fallen oflf considerably at the present time. This is to be 
attributed to the cause we have previously mentioned. The 
cuhivation of the «Vdrus multicaiilis, and other superior kinds 
of mulberries, has been zealously pursued by many nurserymen, 
as well as by thousands of individuals, in all parts of the coun- 
try, with the expectation of realizing great profits from the sale 
of the trees in the coming spring. But the embarrassed state 
of affairs, combined with some other causes, has depressed the 
prices of trees, as well as the zeal of the growers, and, for the 
present, they are not in much demand. We are no advocates 
for speculation, but in our view of the subject, the higher prices 
which trees command, the greater will be the extension of the 
cultivation of the mulberry, until the country shall be filled with 
them in sufficient quantity to feed numerous colonies of worms. 
A reduction in prices will then take place, and when they will 
not bring as much as their intrinsic worth, for the purpose of 
feeding worms, the attention of the mere growers of trees will 
be turned towards devising methods to fped the worms and pro- 
duce the silk. We have no doubt but that the production of 
silk, as a staple commodity, is permanently established, and that 
a few years will 6nd this country so far advanced in tlie enter- 
prise, as to supply the demand for home consumption, and 
leave a surplus for exportation. We have thus alluded to this 
subject, as it is one which, we think, is deserving the serious 
attention of the whole community. The very idea that this 
country can ever become a silk growing nation, is laughed at, 
and ridiculed, by those who never saw a mulberry tree, and 
many have been deterred from taking hold of the business by 
the advice of those ''who entertain such opinions. But thanks 
to American perseverance and enterprise^ mere assertions have 
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no weight, and those who now say so much to prevent farmers 
and others, Trom entering at once into ihegrowth of the JV/6rus 
multicaulis and {he rearing of silk-worms, will soon 6nd that 
they remain alone in their ignorance, and will be left to wonder 
that the mass of the communay were so much wiser than they 
were. 

Messrs. Mason, at their garden at East Boston, have added 
a new grapery the past year, and they intend to erect anoth- 
er the present year. They have removed from the Charles- 
town Vineyard. The nurseries of Messrs: Kenrick and Win- 
ship are in a flourishing state, and supplied with a variety of 
trees and shrubs. Mr^ Manning, of Salem, offers a 6ne col- 
lection of pears, correctly named, and confidence may be 
placed upon his selection of kinds, when it is desired. 

Mr. Hoc;g, of New York, has removed his nursery from the 
city to Yorkville, where he has a fine spot of ground. Mr. 
Boll has given up the trade from ill health. Ai Newburgh, 
N. Y., Messrs. Downing are constantly adding to their nursery. 

In Philadelphia, Messrs. Mackenzie and Buchanan have put 
up a new house, eighty feet long, making the third range of 
about eighty feet each. They have also increased their stock 
of plants. Messrs*. Hirst & Dreer have taken the place known 
as the Woodlands, near the city, and have erected a green- 
house, and made other improvements. Mr. Buist has made 
some alterations and additions to his garden. 

Mr. J. Feast, of Baltimore, has purchased a small spot of 
land, in the rear of his garden, and has erected another green- 
bouse the past fall. Dr. Edmonson has partly rebuilt and im- 
proved his green-house and camellia house. Mr. S. Feast has 
erected a new store upon his old garden spot, in Lexington 
street, and will open it the ensuing spring, for the sale of seeds, 
flowers, trees, &c. In Columbus, Ohio, Mr. J. C. Hull has 
commenced a nursery, flower, and vegetable garden. In Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Messrs. Wardrop & Co. have established a nurse- 
ry, and have introduced many fine varieties of fruits. 

In giving the^se general results of what has been accomplish- 
ed, it is impossible to name only some of the more conspicu- 
ous improvements. Many amateurs have added to their col- 
lections, and otherwise embellished their gardens; and where 
we have had the gratification of inspecting them, they have 
been noticed in our pages. In taking leave of the subject, we 
would invite all, who feel interested in horticulture and the dif- 
fusion of useful information, to send us an account of their im- 
provements, that we may be enabled to lay before our readers 
all that may be effected in gardening. 
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Art. II. Observations on the formation of Rock-work in 

Gardens. By the Editor. 

In our last volume we have offered several articles upon the 
introduction of masses of flowers, of circular, oval, and oth- 
er various forms, upon grass lawns; and of the use of vases, 
both as ornaments lo the open parterre and the conservatory; 
with these we have annexed engravings, to illustrate what we 
have endeavored to impress upon the minds of those who are 
desirous of improving their gardens. ' 

Rock-work— or what is called such — is often attempted in 
gardens, and generally with but ill success; for there is no 
species of garden ornament which can be introduced, which 
requires so much skill and taste to be displayed, to render it a 
natural and agreeable object. Rock-work, in the gardening 
of this country, exists only in the name; for we are not aware 
of the existence of any specimen which may be considered as 
entitled to that appellation. Heaps of stones are frequently 
seen in the smallest gardens, formed from the collected frag- 
ments, which may be gathered from the ground, and which are 
thrown together, then covered partially with soil, with a few 
common plants growing in the crevices; but they are seldom 
other than childish imitations, from their diminutive size — or 
ludicrous, from the unnatural manner in which they are grouped 
together; in the end being nothing but heaps of stohes. If it 
IS at ail desirable to possess a specimen of rock-work, which 
shall be taken for such as might naturally exist, it must be at- 
tempted on a more extensive scale than heretofore, and by 
those only who have some taste for natural scenery of this de- 
scription: otherwise the attempt will fail to accomplish the ef- 
fect intended. 

We shall not suppose that there are many amateurs, or pos- 
sessors of villa residences, who will attempt the erection of 
rock-work, hut there may be some who may wish to do so; 
and, as our correspondent, Mr. A . .T. Downing, has sent us 
the annexed design, for something of the kind, we shall endeav- 
or to lay down some directions, which may serve as a guide to 
their construction. 

Rock- work should never be erected on dug ground, nor in 
perfectly open and conspicuous places in the flower garden; 
but in every case should be in such a situation as to be shut out 
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from general view, by the aid of trees, so that the spectator 
may come upon it suddenly, and without having his mind oc- 
cupied with but one object: it will then, if properly executed, 
present the appearance of a natural ridge of rock, with its 
prominences and recesses, all studded over with mosses and 
flowers, luxuriating in growth, as if the situation had been their 
natural habitat for years. Some of the specimens of rock- 
work in English gardens are on a most extensive scale. At 
Syon House, the residence of ihe Duke of Northumberland, 
hundreds of tons of stones were used in the formation of the 
rock-work, which is constructed of such magnitude as- to 
lead th? spectator to imagine himself in a highland glen, 
rather than in the pleasure grounds of an English residence. 
At Hoole House, the seat of Lady Broughton, the rock-work 
is made to imitate the glaciers of Switzerland, with a valley be- 
tween, extending to the height of sixty or seventy feet. It 
is not expected that any thing so magnificent will be attempted 
in our gardens; but rock-work, even of smaller dimensions, 
may be rendered a great addition to the scenery of villa resi- 
dences. 

When rock-work is to be formed on a level surface, where 
there are no appearances which will indicate a rocky or stony 
soil, the preparatory arrangements, to the erection of the whole, 
should be executed with great care, and should commence at 
some distance from the main ledge. It should not be divided, 
unless on a large scale, neither should it be executed with com- 
mon land stones, bricks, &.c. ; but it should be formed of granite 
slate, stone, or common rocks, and some of the more prominent 
and jutting pieces should be of very large sixe, and placed in 
such a manner as to represent the stratified appearance which 
is generally observed in natural ledges of rock. Care should 
also be taken to place the same kinds of rocks together, and not 
mix them up promiscuously. 

Commence, first, at a few yards distant, by sinking a few 
stones in the soil; these should be covered with turf, and a few 
ef them with lichens and moss only; somewhat nearer a few may 
project above the turf, partly covered with turf; and, nearer 
stjll, rocks of large size may jut out preparatory to tl>e com- 
mencement of the foundation of the main structure. The whole 
should then be completed according to the taste of the execu- 
tor; for no definite rules can be laid down, by which he can be 
guided, as it is not a mere mechanical operation. If it is in- 
tended for the growth of early annuals, the sloping side should 
face to the south, and the abrupt side to the north. If, on the 
contrary, it is intended to grow a miscellaneous collection of 



perenninis and ainine plants, it should be constructed the re- 
verse of ih'ts. Mr. Dnwnmg's design below (Jig. 1,) will 
convey ihe idea ofwliat the worlc should be vlien finished. 



There are a large number of plants, which flourish better on 
rock-ivork than in any other situation in the garden, and some ' 
cannot be made to tiloom well in any other situation. Many 
annuab produce iheir flowers in greater profusioii, so placed, 
than when growing in the Hng borders. We shall name several 
kinds, wliich are best suited, by their habits, for planting on 
Tock-work, and whirh aretlie most ornamental for that purpose. 

Annuals. — Many annual plants are well adapted to rock- 
work, and, wlien iiuermixed with perennials, give a liveliness, 
by their briliant colors, to ilie whole. The following are suit- 
able for this purpose: — Petunias of all the vaiielies, Ctirkta 
putch^lla and p. iiha, Nein6phi]a insignis, sweet nlyssum, mig- 
nonette, Sil^ne conip&cta, /beris coron^rJa, common hearts- 
ease, and ilie large (lowering varieties ; Cliryf^is crdcea and 
californica, Noluna antriplicirdlia, Leplosiphon densifldrus and 
andrositceus, Collinsia bicolor, G ilia tricolor, Phltx Crum- 
m6ndii, &c. 

Hardy perenniaW. — The lower growing kinds are to be pre- 
ferred, except when the rock-work is on an extensive scale, 
aod then the taller ones may be added, viz: — j9clH)l^a monik- 
na, .Nlyssum sax4tile, Epigx^n ripens, Aquilegia sib^rica and 
canadensis. Campanula carp&tica, grandil]6ra and rotundifdlia, 
Pbl6x ripens and divaric^Ia, Di&nthus niont^nus, Gei^nium 
sanguineum, Tormeniitla r^ptans pl^no, Pnienlilla formdsa, 
Saxifraga aizoides, Sedum anglicum, Vcr6nica spic&ta var. 

[mmula, VaUridna sa^'itilis, the prickly pear and house- 
eek, several of our native violas, orchises, cypripediuma, 
VOL. Ti. — no. I. 3 
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asters, &c., with many of the handsome mosses and li* 
chens. 

In addition to these, all the verbenas may be annually intro- 
duced with fine effect; Portulaca Gilli^sit and grandiflora are 
also showy plants; but the taste of the amateur or possessor of 
rock-work, from this list, which might be much augmented, 
vill be enabled to form a collection, which will at all times, 
throughout the growing season, present a succession of flowers. 

Tiie soil in the recesses of the rocks, where the plants are 
to be set out, should be prepared for the different species; 
some requiring heath soil, and others that of. a loamy nature; 
while some will need a mixture of the two, and others, again, 
scarcely any thing but sand. But we trust we have thrown 
out such hints, as will enable the artistical amateur, who may 
attempt the erection of rockrwork, to produce something which 
will be one of the most agreeable ornaments of the garden. 



Art. III. •Sccount of an old native variety of Pear^ growl- 
ing in Chelmsford^ Middlesex Co.^ Mass, By John Lew- 
is Russell, Prof, of Bot. &c. to the Mass. Hort. Soc. 
and member of the Middlesex Hort. Soc; with Remarks 
upon the samey by R. Manning, Esq., Pomological Gar- 
den, Salem. 

Perhaps po greater nor more efficient aid can be rendered 
to the cause of horticulture, under its present condition, than 
to obtain, from authentic and unquestioned sources, the history 
of fruits oftentimes known under a numerous and confused 
nomenclature. The existence of a very old and valuable va- 
riety of pear, in this vicinity, I have accordingly traced to its 
origin; partly to gratify the laudable curiosity of a friend, and 
partly to add my mite to the general contribution of pomolog- 
ical science. ^ 

The Chelmsford pear is an autumnal fruit of second rate 
character, ordinarily a great bearer, and accordingly valuable 
for the table, or for market. It is known under three names, 
viz. Chelmsford, Tyngsboro', and Mogul Sunimer. The 
first should be considered its legal and appropriate one. IMie 
second obtains, probably, frotn its having been grown in that 
town; and the last was given by John Kenrick, Esq., the fath- 
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er of Mr. William Kenrick, well known as a nurseryman and 
pomologist. 

The venerable relic of the original tree is yet standing on 
the farm of Mr. Zaccheus Wright, in the southern part of the 
town of Chelmsford. A m£re thin shell of the once extra- 
ordinary trunk yet bears a few scraggy branches, and from its 
roots are four thrifty suckers, all of which are identical in 
fruit with the trunk. Before the destructive gale of Septem- 
ber, 1816, il was a very large tree, but being much injured by 
that tornado, it has rR))id]y declined to its present shattered 
and half dead condition. The fiuit is, however, generally 
cultivated in the neighborhood, and on an adjacent farm are 
some Large and 6ne trees of this variety. 

Family tradition gives its history as follows: — 
The great-grandmother of the present owner brought the 
original tree in her hand, during a journey on horseback from 
Braintree, Mass. It was then a mere twig, or seedling. This 
lady, with a zeal worthy of iniitation in those days, caused it 
to be planted in a low, rich and moist spot, where it grew with 
great vigor, and was destined to be an enduring monument of 
her fame. The homestead has been in the possessioq of the 
family ever since, and the old pear tree has become an heir- 
loom of no insignificant value. Its grateful fruil has spread 
by the graft and sucker for many a mile around; and the wrrrer 
deems it no trifling distinction, thus to make an humble record 
of one who has given to posterity the Chelmsford pear. 

J. Li. R. 

Remarks by Mr. Manning. — The Chelmsford pear, noticed 
in the above communication, is of the largest size among 
pears, and extremely productive. For many years past, T 
have been trying to trace its. origin. Having been told that a 
dwarf tree from France had produced similar fruit, I have 
year after year searched the European pomological works for 
a description of this pear under some other name, and have 
imported trees of niost of those pears which were describ- 
ed as uncommonly large, and which ripened at the same pe- 
riod. Finding my researches were not attended with the 
desired success, I concluded that the information I had re- 
ceived, of its importation from France, was erroneous, and 
that its origin must be sought after in this country. On my 
mentioning the subject to Mr. Russell, he kindly offered his 
assistance in the investigation. The result is most satisfac- 
tory, and I shall prize the fruit more highly, as I can now 
cultivate it under an authentic name. — Yours^ R. Mannings 
Saleniy Dec. 1839. 
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Art. IV.^ On the CuUivation of Celery. 
By J. W. Russell. 

As good celery is ainrays sure to meet with a ready sale in 
the market, and conmiands a liberal price when found there, I 
propose giving a few practical remarks on the necessary treat- 
ment required, from the first sowing of the seed in the spring, to 
the taking up of the roots, in the autumn, for use. In the first 
place, be it remembered, that the writer of this does not claim 
any greater knowledge than that possessed by gardeners and oth- 
ers, who have had expeiience in the cultivation of celery; but 
as this article may meet the eye of those persons who have not 
acquired the requisite knowledge, to grow it to perfection, it is 
probable that they may glean something from it, that may be of 
some assistance to them. 

There are six or eight varieties of celery cultivated, and all 
those who cultivate it, have their favorite kinds; nevertheless, 
I will venture to recommend the white solid, and the rose col- 
ored solid celery, to be grown, either for the market or for 
private family use. The second week in April, if there is a 
cucumber frame at work, prepare two or three shallow boxes, 
and fill them with fine rich soil, and sow the seed on the surface, 
with a liberal hand; then press it down pretty solids with a 
piece of board, and cover it, lightly, with very fine sifted earth; 
this done, give the whole a gentle watering, and place the 
boxes in the frame, close to the front. 

When the plants make their appearance, give them air every 
day, if possible, by propping up the sash, at the fro^t, where 
the boxes are placed. As soou as it is perceived that the 
plants have the least tendency to grow up weak, ihey must be 
removed from the frame, immediately to the openair^ choosing 
some well sheltered spot. On the approach of foul weather 
they may be removed to some place under cover, and taken 
out again after the unfavorable weather is over. If no frame, 
as spoken of, be at hand, sow the seed on a rich moist piece 
of ground, the last week in April, in a sheltered situation: the 
ground must be well enriched for this purpose, and the older 
the manure is, the better. Dig it over, and rake the surface 
very fine and even; then sow the seed pretty thick, on the 
suiface, and with a clean spade beat it lightly down, nice and 
even, and cover it over, about a quarter of an inch, with fine 
soil. 
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As soon as ihe plants are about two inches high, they should 
be transplanted into a nursery bed — but, previous to this, the 
ground must be well manured and dug over; then lay a board 
on the ground, in order to stand upon, and set the plants out 
in regular order, at least three inches apart, plant from plant. 
Some may think this last process too much trouble; but I can 
assure all who have such an idea that it is a process indispen- 
sably necessary, and the utility of it will be presently seen. 
When the plants are taken up from the seed bed, before pro- 
ceeding to transplant them, do not neglect to rub off all the 
side shoots, which, it will be seen, are just making their ap- 
pearance around the base of the plants, and cut off the ends of 
the roots, if it is desired to produce first rate celery. 

About thei first or second week of July the plants will be 
ready for the final planting out — their slrong,robust appearance, 
by this time, I imagine, will give great encouragement to the 
grower, to go on and end the good work: but, on the contrary, 
if the plants had not been removed from the seed bed, as be« 
fore adiised, what a miserable appearance would they now 
make; so much so, that the stems being too weak to bear up 
the tops, now that they stand singly, they would lie flat upon the 
ground. When this is the case, the remedy is, to cut off the 
tops, and leave three or four naked stems sticking up — a dis- 
grace to any person who has the least pretensions to its culti- 
vation. The planes being so weak, it will be found necessary 
to shade them from the sun, through the middle of the day, for 
some time, until nature has made a fresh effort, and the plants 
start to grow: not so wiilf iliose that have been transplanted; 
for by removing them with a trowel, on a damp day, they will 
scarcely feel the change. This is the gain, — for whilst the oth- 
ers will require shading and nursing, these will be making a rapid 
growth; and however well the former plants are nursed, it is 
rare that they ever make such good heads as those that receive 
no check. 

If the cultivator has a peat meadow, that is at no time over- 
flowed with water, be will find it the best situation of any, for 
the growth of celery; but as there are but few, comparatively 
speaking, who have such facilities, the next best location would 
be where the soil is deep and moist, with the sub-soil clay. 
One sure guide to go by is, always to prefer deep moist soil, 
whatever the sub-soil may be; for it matters not, however rich 
the ground is made with manure; if there is a deficiency of 
moisture, the growth will be stunted. 

In preparing the trenches for the final planting, if the soil is 
4leep, dig it out to the depth of eighteen inches by fifteen inch- 
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es 10 width; and the length as far as is thought proper for the 
number of plants; six inches of tlie trench must be filled up 
with the best old rotted manure that can be procured; as long 
strawy litter is not suitable, it should never be used. After the 
manure has been thrown into the trench, it should be dug over, 
in order to mix the soil at the bottom of the trench, thoroughly 
with it; this done, cut a little of the soil from each side of the 
trench, for the purpose of covering it about an inch, and it will 
then be ready for the plants, which should be set out six or 
eight inches apart, in a straight linf , down the centre. 

Keep the celery free from weeds, and earth a little, at dif- 
ferent times, until the trench is nearly filled up; then earth it 
up no more, until it is done for the last U'me, which should be 
the first or second week of September, or sooner, if necessa- 
ry. I have two reasons for following this process. The first 
is, that the roots of the plants are already covered as much as 
they ought to be, if we suppose the sun and air has any effect 
on them, or is of any benent to them. My second reason is> 
that the celery will make a stronger growth, and will be very 
much superior, both in size and quality, to that which is earthed 
up every week or ten days, as is generally done. Good cel- 
ery ought to be solid, thoroughly blanched and of large size, 
and perfectly clear of any blemish, such as rust or canker. 

Yours, J. W. Russell. 

Mcunt Auburn, Cambridge^ December^ 1889. 

[Mr. Russell's articles are so practical, and show such a thor* 
ough knowledge of his profession, as to render it unnecessary 
for us to commend them to our readers. The above, however^ 
on the growth of celery, is of such great value to every lover 
of this excellent vegetable — so seldom found in our market in 
perfection — that we must invite the attention of every person 
who is desirous of producing handsome roots, to Mr. Russell's 
remarks. They expose, fully, the half-vvfty method of culti- 
vation, so almost universally followed, by those who will not 
deviate from the beaten track, and explain the manner in which 
these errors may be remedied. We have, in our first volume, 
in reviewing some foreign publication, treating upon the culti- 
vation of celery, thrown out some hints on its growth; but we 
bad not the opportunity, at that time, to derail our own expe- 
rience, and bad intended to refer to the subject again. The 
above article will relieve us of that duty for the present, as it 
agrees with our own system of cultivation. To all who are de- 
sirous of possessing celery in perfection, we particularly recom** 
mend t careful perusal of Mr. Russell's remarks. — Ed.] 
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Art. V. Description of four nexo varieties of Camellia, 
raised by Mr. T. DunUfpy Harlem^ JV*. Y. By Mr. 

DUNI«AP. 

In compliance with your request, I send you a description 
of some of my new seedling camellias, which flowered for the 
first time, last winter. 

No. 1. Cam^Uia japdnica var. Dunlap^s Ameriedna.-^ 
Leaves three and a quarter inches long, and two and three 
quarters wide, nearly flat, loundish oval, slightly acuminate, 
delicately dentated, smooth, glossy green, finely veined, and of 
a softness in the texture, I think, sufiicient to distinguish it from 
any other variety. The bud is large, oval, with greenish cal« 
cinal scales; petah, seventy in number, full to the centrei 
clear white, regularly spotted, as in the guard petals of punc- 
tata pl^na. The parents of this variety were the old middle- 
mist, fertilized by puncfkta. I'his being the first fine variety 
1 have raised, I have thought the name appropriate: my reason 
for applying my own is, to render the variety distinct hereafter. 

No. 2. C. j. var. Dunlap^s United States, — Shrub vigor- 
ous, leaves broad, oval, four Inches long, and three and a half 
wide, dark green, dentate, recurved at the point, much coarser 
in texture than the americ^na. Flower four and a half inches 
in diameter,and form similar to punctata, but partakes more of 
the character of eclipse, in color, and is quite as fragrant as 
C. var. P&rksii. The parents were the old middlemist, fertil- 
ized with eclipse. 

No. 3. C. j, var. imbricita Dunlapi. — Leaves three and a 
half inches long, and two and three quarters wide, roundish, 
oval, slightly acuminated, thick, clear green. Bud spherical; 
flower medium size, round; color dark rose, with a whitish 
shade through the centre of the petals, not unlike C. var. Pr4tttt, 
with, perhaps, a little less of the white shade. Parents old 
middlemist, fertilizecj with C. var. Parksti. 

No. 4. C. j, var. Dunlap^s white tearratah. — Leaves medi* 
urn size, slightly lanceolate, thick, clear green: bud roundish, 
scales greenish; flower full as compact as anemonefl6ra, ren- 
dering it quite distinct from the white warratah (anemonefl6ra 
4lba) in the collections about New York and Philadelphia. 
Parents, warratah, fertilized with Poviponia. 

I have several others, two or three of which will bloom the 
present winter, (1840;) the buds look very promising. Be- 
sides these I have several hundred other seedlings, which will 
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probably bloom in a year or two. Should any of them prove 
to be fine ones, I will send you a description of each variety 
at the earliest opportunity, knowing your fondness for fine va- 
rieties, particularly such as are produced from seed in this 
country. 

Very respectfully^ T. Dunlap. 

Harlem^ JV*. F., December j 1639. 

[We are gratified in being able, at so early a day, to lay before 
our friends, particularly amateurs of the camellia, the above 
descriptions of Mr. Dunlap's seedlings, one or two of which 
we have incidentally noticed in our previous volumes. Mr. 
Dunlap has been raising seedlings, ever since we first had the 

Eleasure of knowing him, which was in 1834, at which time he 
ad many plants nearly large enough to flower. We are glad 
that he has already reaped such good results from his labors, 
and we trust that many of those, which are coming on, will be 
equally fine with the above. We hope that every cultivator of 
camellias, who has the good fortune, to raise seedlings worth 
naming, will imitate Mr. Dunlap.s example»and describe them 
in our pages. Our Magazine will thus serve as a record of all 
new varieties which may be produced from this time hence- 
forward; ai^d by giving the period when they first flowered, 
and the parents from which they were raised, (a knowledge of 
which is always desirable,) much service will be rendered to 
those who are making collections of this beautiful flower, and 
guide them, in a degree, in the choice of new varieties. 
Many seedlings will be annually coming info flower, and we 
hope that these hints will be sufficient to induce all who may 
raise good varieties, to accede to our wishes. Mr. Dunlap 
is an enterprising florist, and already has plants of americ^- 
na, imbricAta Dunlapt, United Slates, and white warratali, for 
sale at reasonable prices. — Ed. 



Art. VI. Observations on the Cultivation of the Azalea 
indica^ and other Chinese species and varieties. By A 
Friend to Floriculture. 

Having, for some time back, been much interested in pe-> 
rusing your very valuable Magazine, and perceiving the interest 
you have always taken to bring into notice any thing new or 
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interesting in gardening, or to detail any new method of culti- 
vating older and well known plants, which possess a good 
share of beauty, I have taken the liberty of addressing you a 
few words upon the cullivaiion of the Azalea indica, and other 
Chinese species and varieties. 

The period for propagating the plants is about the first of 
August. I then make preparations to put in the cuttings. 
Pots, (No. 3 or 4,) are selected, and into each one is placed 
a good quantity of potsherds, in order to allow the water to pass 
off freely, and to prevent saturation of the earth above. Over 
these are put some coai^se fibrous portions of peat earth, to 
prevent the soil from falling among the potsherds. The pots 
are then filled up with a suitable soil, prepared by mixing to- 
gether two parts sand and one parr peat earth. This should 
be settled down sufficiently firm to allow the insertion of the 
cuttings. 

The cuttings are now selected from each species or variety, 
and are kept separate, as some root much easier than others. 
Those which 1 prefer are cut about two inc^ies long, with one 
and a half inches of the same ripe wood, the remainder green 
and vigorous. The lower leaves are taken off, and the cuttings 
inserted firmly into the soil, about three fourths of an inch deep. 
The operation is finished by giving a slight watering. 

I now proceed to place the pots in a close, cold frame, 
facing the north, and take particular care to shade them for the 
first two weeks, and if the weather is very hot, as it often is 
at this season, I let the covering remain a week or so longer. 
After that period the shade is wholly removed. 

About the first of October, tiie pots containing the cuttings 
may be taken into the hot-house, where they should be placed 
in the shade, if possible. In a short time they will become 
sufficiently rooted to pot ofT: the period, however,' for doing 
this is, when the cuttiiigs show signs of commencing to grow. 
Pots three inches hi diameter, (No. 1,) should be selected for 
this purpose, and the compost prepared as follows, viz: — one 
half peat earth, one quarter yellow loam, and one quarter sand. 
After they are potted off, 1 keep them in a rather warm and 
close situation, for the first month, after which time they are 
placed in the green-house, selecting shelves as near the glass 
as possible. At this period great care should be observed in 
giving water: too large quantities would cause their death: 
when, however, the plants have grown an inch or two, and look 
heahhy and vigorous, water may be given more libsrally. 
Young plants may be shifted with advantage twice a year, for 
the first two jears, if it is desired to .hasten their growth. At 
VOL. VI. — wo. I. 4 
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the first potting off, ands at each subsequent shifting, always 
observe to give a good drainage to the pot, that all superfluous 
water may be carried off. 

The mode of after treatment is as follows: — From the first 
of May, to the fifteenth of October, I place the plants in a 
cold frame, facing the north; always drawing off the sashes at 
night, in hot weather, and closing them up again in the morn- 
ing. I 9lso give the sashes a slight coat of comppsition, which 
answers the place of a cloth or mat, to shade the plants frcm 
the rays of the sun. This composition is prepared by mixing 
together a small quantity of flour and water, to the thickness 
of paint: this is slightly boiled, to give it consistency, and it is 
then applied to the outside of the sasby with a common painter's 
or white-wash brush, so as to cover every part. In the fall of 
the year, when the plants are removed, this can be easily wash- 
ed off, choosing a damp day for the purpose. 

The remainder of the year, (from October to May,) the 
plants may be kept safely in a dry pit, facing the south. The 
pit should be floored over with boards, so as to prevent the 
worms from finding egress to the pots. During cold weather, 
the sashes should be protected by a covering of thick straw mats. 
When there are but few plants, there will be no necessity of 
erecting a pit, as the plants may be kept in the green-house. 

The azaleas will stand a great deal of cold, especially the 
A. indica var. purpiirea pldno, which has stood the winter 
here, in some of the nurseries, (though I have not seen it;) 
yet I know that it is very hardy, and an almost deciduous vari- 
ety. It will not endure forcing so well as jnany of the other 
varieties and species, particularly the white, which may be 
forced into flower any time during the winter, without the least 
injury to the health of the plant. 

The above treatment applies to azaleas, although I have cul- 
tivated many of the rhododendrons, kalmias, &c., in the same 
manner. But if you think my remarks will serve to render the 
cultivation of this family belter known, and at the same time 
add to the interest of your pages, you are at liberty to use 
them as you please. 

A Friend to Horticulture. 

Philadelphia^ JVovemfier, 1839. 

We hope our correspondent will continue to give us other 
practical articles, similar to the abovej on the growth of various 
plants.— £cf. 
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REVIEWS. 

Akt. T. Hie Farmer^s Companion^ or Essays on the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of American . Husbandry j toith the Ad- 
dress prepared to be delivered before the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies of JVeio Haven county^ Conn.; and 
an Appendix^ containing Tables and other matter^ useful to 
the Famurj By the late Hon. Jesse Bu el. Conductor of 
the Cultivator. 12mo., pp. 303. Boston: Marsh, Capen, 
Lyon & Webb. 1839. 

One great obstacle to a more rapid advancement of agricul*- 
lure, in this country, has been the want of correct and practical 
information upon the subject. It is true that, within the last 
few years, numerous agricultural periodicals have sprung up, 
and among them some of much merit, which have been valua- 
ble aids in the diffusion cf practical knowledge. The CuUi^ 
vator, of which the mUcb lamented author of the Essay, at the 
bead of this article was the originator and conductor, has been, 
above all, signally instrumental in effecting important changes 
in American husbandry. To the practical knowledge which 
be possessed he united sound thebretical information, which 
enabled him to impart useful lessons to the husbandman. No 
writer, among the many who have contributed to the instruction 
of the farming conmiunity, has seemed to take so broad and 
comprehensive a view of the importance of agricuhure, as a 
means of enhancing the prosperity of the country, and the condi-> 
tion of society, as Judge Buel. His heart and sou) were en- 
listed in its cause; and he labored hard to disseminate such in- 
formation as would eradicate the old and exploded method of 
fanning, and to introduce, in ild place, the modern and more 
rational system, which would be so influential in producing the 
opposite results of the old system. He was aware that it was 
an arduous task. To combat the prejudices of those who had 
for years followed in the same beaten track, almost determined 
to listen to nothing which was an innovation upon the estab- 
Kshed practice, was no vain work. But he made the attempt^ 
and, it is scarcely necessary for us to say, with such renrarka^ 
ble success as to accomplish the most unexpected results. 
One of the principal objects, for which he labored, wastheele- 
vaiion of the agricultural profession. The idea, which has beeo 
so prevalent with many, that ploughing, and digging, and plant* 
bg, and gaiheriog, conatitute the sole requireeaeots to practise 
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farming succiessrully, has tended to rank agriculture — ^the pa- 
rent and fostering mother of all arts — so low, as to render the 
occupation of a ruhivator of the soil one of derision, and an 
employment from which hundreds have turned away, to seek 
out other sources of business, which they have imagrned would 
confer more wealth and respectability. < 

But the dissemination of better information has awakened 
reflection upon the subject. If agriculture has not been ele* 
rated to its proper place, it has been because those who prac- 
tise it have not made any attempts to improve the art, or en- 
lighten their minds— rthey have not gone into the principles of 
the science — they have not studied the unerring laws of nature^ 
which have such a controlling influence upon vegetation. 
Physical power has alone been deemed the im|>oriant requi- 
site, and science discarded altogether. But, in the language of 
the author of the above work we« may say, 

•* There is a redertiinij spirit ahroncl. The lights of science nre 
bentriinj; tippn Hie agricultiinil \vorl(l, niiil dissipating the cloucls of 
f<uperstitioii8 isnorniice which hnve 90 lon:( shrouded it in dnrkiiess. 
The causes whirh have for name time lieen actively oiierntini^ to im- 
prove the condition of the other arts, and to elevate the character of 
those who conduct them, are extendinj^ their influence to agriculture. 
A new and better system of husbandry i.s cominir into vojftue, which 
has already been productive of ^reat good, and which promises many 
new comforts and blessings to ourselves and children." 

We have thus noticed some of the many important changes 
which have been made in our agriculture, during the last eight 
or ten years, in a degree, we believe, through the influence of 
Judge Ruel. We had anticipated still greater advancement by 
the aid of his useful pen; but he has been suddenly taken from 
us by an all-wise Providence, when his services were becoming 
of the greatest value, and we trust that the good precepts 
which he advanced, and the excellent example which he set, 
may long exert their beneficial ejects upon the agriculture of 
the country. 

The present essay was prepared by Judge Buel but a short 
pel iod before his death, and the last sheet had but just been is- 
sued from the press, when the community were called upon to 
mourn his loss. It would be useless for us to occupy space with 
a simple review of the work, as we could not do it any justice in 
the limited room we have to spare. Every farmer should own 
it — he should not only own it, but should read it — he should 
study it — it should be bis text-book, in all matters relating to 
farming; — and if it is not the means oP doubly increasing the 
products of his farm, it will be because the author's plain, prac- 
tical and familiar lessons have been disregarded. 
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The Essay is divided into twenty-seven chapters, the last of 
which treats on rural embellishment; and, as this is a subject 
which lias received hut little attention, especially from farm- 
ers, we cannot rerraJn from making some extracts from this 
chapter. It commences thus: — 

"There are few things better cnlculnted to nttnch iis to our homes,— 
where the social virtues love to con^reifnte, mid to dispense th«;ir hies- 
sings, — tbnn rural enihelli:thiiients. Thid is tru^i wherher wo nmily the 
term to our neighborhood or individual abode. The puldic grounds 
about the j^reut cities of the old continent, some o^ which comprise 
an area of five hundred ncresi, are the theme of ;reneriil ndmiruiion, 
the theatres of healthful exercise and recreation, and the sources of 
high intellectual enjoyment. The lesser towns and, viilaaes, even of 
our own country, owe more of their charm and interest to the trees 
and pbinu which emliellish their squares, streets and Krounds, in the 
eye of a man of taste, than to any ostentatious show of brick and mor- 
tar — more to the beauties of Nature, than to the works of man. Nay, 
the hi;;ht'st efforts of the human intellect are in vain put in reqnisition 
to imitate the handiworks of the Creator. And when we come down 
to the suburban residence, and evchto't)ie unostentatious abode of 
the farmer, how are their beauties heightened, and their value en- 
hanced, by a screen of urnamentul trees, and a well-k^pt garden." 

It is a common opinion, that he who plants trees, does not 

plant for himself, but for posterity^; that he will not enjoy their 

fruit, or recline beneath their shade; but that those \vho follow 

after will reap the benefits of his labors. Judge Buel has 

shown the fallacy of such reasoning, by relating his own expe* 

rience on the subject. 

"Loudon tells us, that in travelling from Strasburgh to Munich, he 
passed through a continued avenue of forest and fruit trees, planted 
on both sides of the highway, for more than one hundred miles. 
Who that has passed through New England, in summer, has not ad- 
mired the beautiful trees with which he rs in a measure enshrouded? 
The great objection to ])lanting is, that one may not live to enjoy the 
fruit or the shade of the trees which he pbuits. Such an objection is 
unworthy of the age, which should, if it does not, have regard to the 
interests of the human family, and of posterity, — and is, besides, 
affecting to hold a shorter tenure of life than all of us hope for, and 
most of us expect. Twenty years ago, at forty years of age, we 
commenced the cultivation of what was termed a barren, untameable 
common, not an acre of which had be^n cultivated, and on which a 
tree or shrub had never been planted by the hand of man. We have 
now growing in our court-yard, comprising about half dn acre, and 
in the highway in front of it, dfiy species of forest and ornamenial 
trees, many of them forty and fil>y ieet high, more than fifty species 
of ornnmental shrubs, not including the rose, besides a vast numlter 
of herbaceous, ornamental, and bulbous and flowering perennial 
plants — the greatest number t)f which, in all their variety and hue of 
foliage, flowers, and fruit, may be endiraced in a single view from 
the piazza. Most of our fruits have been raised by us from the seed, 
or propagated by gracing or budding. Yet we can enumerate more 
than two hundred kinds, including varieties, which we are now in the 
habit of gathering annually from treesj vines, &c., of our own plant- 
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ing. We feel fateful to God for these rich and aliundant blessings, 
and for the impulse which prompted our labor. We have adduced 
our own example, not in a spirit of vaunting, but to convince th6 
younir and the middle-aged, that there \a abundant reason for them to 
plant, with the hope of enjoying the fruits of their labor. The old 
should plant from an obligation they owe to society, and for the re- 
quital of which they have but a short period allowed them. The 
youns^ should plant for the double purpose of benefiting themselves 
and their children. 

"We would by no means advise that the farmer should confine 
himself tO'mere ornamental trees*. There are many fruit trees that 
are not only ornamental but useful, about dwellings, as the cherry, 
pear, apple, quince, &c. 

''There is not a spring or an autumn in which a few hours cannot 
be spared, without netriment to the labors of theTartn, to plant out 
fruit and ornamental trees add shrubbery about the'dwellini^, and but 
very fe,vv hours,are requisite. There is no «(reat art required in the 
busiiiess. The boles (or the plants should l)e dug larger and deeper 
than the size of the roots, in order that these may be surrounded on 
all sides by a rich surfacre mould, into which the new roots may push 
freely, and find food. The infertile soil from the pit should be thrown 
away,tand its place supplied by mould taken from the surrounding 
surface; the roots should have their natural direction, and the earth 
be well pressed upon them; and the plants shoidd be protected from 
cattle till they are of a size not to be injured by them.V 

We commend the work to every individual interested in ag- 
riculture; and we trust its dissemination will iinprove and el- 
evate the standing of agriculture, and conduce to its prosperity 
throughout the country. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE- 

Art. I Foreign Notices, 

ENGLAND. 

Nets Dahlias. — The ifreat annual Dahlia Show of the Royal Sbci- 
etv of Hi»rticulture and AgricnUure, was held on Wediie.^day, the 
27ih of September Inst, at the S'lefety^s Flower Hall, Stafford 
House, Chiswick. There was an immense assemblage of dahlia 
growers present, and a great number of seedlings were exhibited. 
But it seems, from the award of prizes, that ve y few were deemed 
Worth a prize, as they possessed no merit above hundreds already in 
the catalosfues. The seed I in;;!^ selected were of the first nn<l second 
clas«<, of the «frowth of 1833, and a few wer< also shown iif the i^rowth 
of 1839. In the report of (he exhibiiicm, in the HorticuUural Journal, 
it W reiaarked, that the prevailing fault* of the scores of seedlioga, 
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which were unnoticed, were quilling too much, irrenjular centres, bad 
eyes, wanX of suhsiance, and a disposition to be starry. All thetse qua]* 
hied lieing now conrfiHered, in rendering; judirrnent on a dahlia, a larger 
part must, of necessity, fail to take their rank as good f)ov\ers. All 
nowers which showed a tendency to quill, were refused, 88 well as 
tho«e with irregular centres; it is not sufiicient now that the centre 
should be merely filled up, but it is desirable that the petals should be 
a continuation of circles, the last of which should touch each other, 
BO as to form a perfect finish. It is only when many admirable prop- 
erties are possessed, that the clumsily finished centre can be tolerated. 
Other objections were, the collapsing of the petals, or their distance 
from each other, which made the outer edges like a star. These were 
rejected. Those naturally thin, though pretty, were also thrown out. 
Others were rejected, particularly among jhe reds and purples, which 
were tolerably good, but the catalogues are already well filled with 
fine flowers of the same color. 

We are glad to nee that reform in this matter has been begun so 
earnestly, and we hope it will effectually put a stop to the system of 
palming upon tlie amateur gardener ordinary flowers, just' because 
they may chance to be new seedlings. The cultivaiion of the dah- 
lia has been checked, in a degree, in this country, by this practice: 
the blame, 'however, is to lie attributed to foreign cultivators. The 
dahlia has arrived to such perfection, in form, that it is difficult to pro- 
cure a superior viiriety, possess! n*; any uncommon l)eauty. Yet hun- 
dreds of new seedlings are annually sold, at enormous prices, of which 
not one fifth are superior to older flowers. The Royal Society, un** 
der the direction of Mr. Glenny, who is a great dahlia fancier, has 
attempted to reform this state of thiuirs, .and we sincerely hope that 
they will not give a prize to a new flower, unless it possesses superior 
qualities, as a whole, to those previously cultivated. 

We regret that the names of the winning flowers at this show are 
not given. The nuirrl)er of blooms was so numerous as to prevent 
this. TwentVTfour prizes were awarded for different stands; and 
eight prizes for seedlings of the first class, and seven prizes for seed- 
lings of the second class, all of the growth of 18S8. The names of 
those in the first class are Cox's \ellow Defiance, Bloonisbury (a 
bufif^) Pickwick (a rich purple,) Scarlet le Grand, and four not nam- 
ed. Of the second. Bishop of Winchester (a purple,) Grenadier (an 
oranee,) and five unnamed. 

The Aletropolitan Society of t'lorists and Amateurs held evenjng 
meetings in October, and several seedling dahlias were sent from va- 
rious parts of the country: from these the meudjers selected the best. 
Those which were reiharknble for theii: elegance were Cox's Yellow 
Defiance, Cormack's Nicholas Nickleby, Hogarth's Lady Holland, 
Pamplin^s Bloomsbu ry, Sparry's Beauty of the Plain, and Gregory's 
Mr. Keelde. At a subsequent meeting of the Society, a discussion 
arose repectingthe comparative raeritsof Egyptian King and Duchess 
of Richmond. It however seemed to be admitted, that the former, 
though a splendid shape, was difficult to catch well filled up, (a fault 
with one half of the new dahlias;) and that the latter bloomed hard 
in the eye, and was pinched in the petals. The same defects in the 
latter flower were observed by us in the blooms which were exhibit- 
ed here the past autumn; and, as it does not appear to be a peculiar- 
ity of the climate, as was supposed by some cultivators when exam- 
ining the flower, as it came out at a high nrice, we are led to conclude 
that the faults of many flowers, which have been attributed to the 
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same cause, arise from the hnbit and character of the plant, rather 
than from any peculiarity of climate or treatment. If a flower has a. 
di:fpo6itiun to show n bud eye, no difference of climate will render it 
port'i^ct; where dahJiaa thrive suffiui^ntly to bloom at all, the blooms,- 
or a liir^^er part of them, will Hhovy the true ch?iracter of the flower;, 
and though one out of twenty may be perfect;- the variety ipay be set 
down a.s one which, from in uncertain blooming, 14 not eniitUMl to the 
name of u fir.<4t rate flower. We hope soon to receive more returns- 
from the Eu^li;$h. dahlia show?:, and when they come to bdud, we^ 
shall notice them at Jen»th. — Ed. 
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Silk Convention at JVashinglon, D. C— On the llch of Decern* 
her, a Convention assembled at Washington, D. C, for the purpose 
of consultinjT u])on the be.'<t means of cxtendin;^ and difllisin^ infor* 
mation throu;rhoiit the Union, upon the iiitere.<9ting and important 
subject of the manufacture of silk. A inrge numlier of <rentlemen. 
wei'e,' accordingly, present, and fourteen States were repress ntt*d in 
the Convention. It wa>» called by order of the National Srik Society, 
but the American Silk Society united with the Convention, and ]»ro- 
ceeded with energy into the itnjiortant business before the meeting. 

On the evening; uf the IS.'h, several gentlemen addressed the Con- 
vention. The Rev. D. V. McLean, of Freehold, N. J., went into a 
full detail of an experiment which he had made the past year, and 
which had previously appeared in the columns of the JoUrnat of the 
Silk Society. The experiment was made with a view to ascertain 
the exact result of the profits of one acre, when.8u1>jected to the 
ordinary treatment which Ite supposed would attend the feeding of 
worms, and the reeling of silk, by the mass of the community who 
should commence the business. sThe result, thou<;h not coming up 
to the wild statements of over zealous advocates of the silk culture, 
was, however, at least sufficient to estaldish the fact, that no other 
agricultural production Wrui one qiMrter as profitable to the cultiva- 
tor. Mr., McLean's statement is too long for us to attempt even a 
condensed account of it; but we may remark that the lowest possi- 
ble profit, esticnnting the silk at the very low pfice of 9^.50 per 
pound, was 91-08 per acre! and at $6, the current market value, 
^180. His product was at the rate of fifry |>oundrt of silk to the acre, 
and the worms fed from trees raised from cuttings and layers planted 
the same year! Mr. McLean occupied the attention of the meeting' 
for one hour and a half, and his remarks were listened to with undi- 
vided attention. The S )ciety will probably rrquest a copy of his 
remarks, and we hope that they will be published, together with his 
experiment, as published in the journal alljjded to, in pamphlet form, 
by the Society, and one hundred thousand copies printed and distrib- 
uted throughout the country. All the books which have been writ- 
ten by nurserymen and others, who know nothing of the feedin<r of 
the worms, and who have offered nothing but compilations from for- 
eign authors, are not worth the single statement of Mr. McLean. It 
isplaiOf praciical, and at once to the point, and a single perusal of it 
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If mny inteltiicent firmer, will enable him to reap as farorable resulu 
as attendeil Mr. McLeao'i experiment. 

The meeting on the evening of the 13th, was held in the Represent 
tativee' Chamber, at the Capitol. An immense number of silk pro* 
ductions were exhibited, from the raw material to the finest inunu- 
factured fabric, giving conclusive evidence, to the numerous assem^ 
blage present, that perseverance in the cause is only wanting, to 
render this branch of domestic industry one of the most profitable 
resources to the community. Every individual who has the prosiper* 
ity of his country at heart, cannot but feel anxious that this patriotic 
enterprise should receive the encouragement of all classes of the com* 
munity; and he who thro^vs obstacles in the way of hs progress, 
must fie considered as an enemy to its future welfare. — Ed. 

Arboretum in the Harmony Grove Cemetery , Salem. — The favorable 
and open weather the present autumn, has enabled the proprietors of 
this place to go on grandly with the work of planting trees, and nc* 
compiish much that would otherwise have to be deferred until the 
ensuing spring. I trust tbat, in a few years, a complete arborc* 
turn will here be found, containing every tree and hardy shrub that 
will l>ear the rigors of our climate. 1 his lieing accomplished, will 
add much to the lieauty of the cemetery, and, at the same time, will 
afford nn opportunity of pursuing, advantaireouslv, the study of this 
department of botany, a department too much neglected by amateurs. 
The feathery tribes will then be induced to revisit this their once fa* 
vorite spot; the squirrels will resume their gandiols and chirping 
amongst the branches, now that the truant school-boy is not perniit- 
tefl to disturb or molest them; the .butterfly will be fluttering in ihe 
summer's sunshine, sipping nectar from every opening flower — in fiiie, 
all nature will seem to live in unison with the peace and solitude 
there predominant. Thus we xhalf truly have a beautiful |>lnce, and 
one well deserving its old and familiar name of Harmony Grove.— Y.| 
Safem^ December^ 1839. 

Botanical Garden and Nursery of Messrs. Elhoanger 4* Rogers^ 
Rochester t N, F. — Messrs Ellwangcr &. Rogers-have a good cnlleriion 
of plants, not very extensive, at present, but of some genera they have 
a fine assortment, particularly of geraniums, roses, camellias, and 
cactuses. Some of the newest varieties of camellias were imported 
from Europe late last spring, and arrived in rather a sickly state; 
but they are now in a healthy condition, nnd have made shoots from 
four to six inches long. Of cactuses, Messrs. Ellwanger & Rogers 
have sixty species and varieties, and thirty more are daily expected 
from Europe. The Echinoc&ctus Ott6ntf, will open in a few davs, 
of which you shall have some account. They being acquainted with 
one of the best cactus collections in Europe, have the advantage of 
getting the very liest and newest species. Elhvanger & Rosers have 
purchased about seven acres of land, near the entrance to the ceriie* 
ter^, which they are laying out for a botanical garden and nursery. 
It IS their intention to build a green-house there next spring, and to 
remove their present green-houses, &c., on to the spot at the same 
time. It will be one of the finest establishments in the western coun- 
try, and will be a great ornament to the whole neij^hborhood. Messrs. 
E. & R. are determined to make their establis^hment worthy of the 
city which gave rise to it. — An Observer and Subscriber, Roehestevt 
N. Y., Sept., 1889. 

Rohan potatoes. — My two small Rohan potatoes, which yoo pre- 
sented me, not larger than hens' eggs, I had planted on the "Sand 
Prairie,'' so called, about ten mifes (Vom Galena, and they hav« 
TOL. Tl. — wo. I. 5 
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produced me three bushels !! good measure. This is tfae largest 
yield I ever heard of.-^Foi/r», //. N-, Galena, III., Nov, 1839. 

Epiphyllum specibsum. — Some fine lartce grafted plants of Epi- 
phyflum specidsiim are now in bloom in the collections in the vicm- 
ity of Boston. In the Conservatory of the Public Garden, in Mr. 
Sweetser's collection, and in the collection of Hovey & Co., there 
are some specimens which are now disfdaying two or three hundred 
blossoms each, presenting a rich ami brilliant display at this dreary 
detison of the year. The beauty of this species, when grafted, can 
scarcely be estimated by those who have never seen it only on its 
own roots. When on a vi$;orous stock, the plants spread out two or 
three feet wide, and with their drooping stems, tennmated with faun- 
dreds of flowers, are one of the most conspicuous objects of the 
green-hOuse. They are easily grafted, and if the C^reus triangula- 
ris is used for the stock, the plants in twelve months will increase to 
a greater size than they will on their own roots in three years. Ev- 
ery lover of this tribe should possess one or more grafted plants 
of this species. — Ed. 

Dahlias.r—The six dahlias you sent me last spring, were planted 
in my garden, and were the admiration of every one that visited our 
town. One of them, eight feet high, had thirty perfect flowers on it 
at one time.— jF/. N., Oalena, III., Nov. 1889. 



Art. III. Pennsylvania Horticutlural Society, 

Since the report of the August meeting appeared in our pa^es, we 
have not received any thine in relation to tne subsequent exhibitions 
from our correspondent. The eleventh annual exhibition of the So- 
ciety took place on the 18th, 19tb, 20ih, and 3l8t of September, and 
was the largest and most splendid displny ever made by the Society. 
The report of the exhibition has been published in a pamphlet of forty 

Cages, imd is nearly filled with the plants, flowers, fruits and tegeta- 
les exhibited, the names of the contributors, and the award of pre- 
miums by the judges. It will be thus seen that it is impossible for us 
to give only a condensed accjount of the exhibition, without occupy- 
ing too much space. 

The annual meeting for the choice of oflicers was held on the ScI 
of September. Horace Binney, Esq. was again chosen President, and 
our correspondent. Dr. Watson, Recording Secretary, in the place of 
J. W. Burrows, who declined a re-election. 

The annual exhibition was held in the splendid saloon of the Phila- 
delphia Museum on the days above named. The committee re- 
mark that '' No former exhibition can, in all points, compare with 
the last, of which the details will be given in the official reportii. The 
attraction to the public was such, that it was continued a day beyond 
the limit originally fixed, notwithstanding the plants were exposed to 
some injury by their position, and the fruits and flowers, being at per- 
fect maturity when first presented, were diminisihing in beauty after 
the first or second day. At least eighteen thousand persons testified 
their gratification by visiting the exhibition, many of them more than 
once, and giving a minute attention to all that was most worthy of 
notice. A more brilliant spectacle than that which was presented by 
the saloon, the plants, flowers and fruits, and the multitudes ef beau* 
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tiful Wdmen and their attendants, who formed a perpetual promenade 
round the apartment during the day, and until a late hour of the even- 
i- gi cannot be imn^ined. 

*'Tbe most striking feature in the exhibition was the great table 
p' read in the centre of the saloon, and extending a hundred feet in 
len|^h by sixteen in breadth, with circular ends, runnifig by four gra- 
dations to the height of about twelve feet. On the upper platform 
was displayed a part of the beautiful collection of Mr. John B. Smith, 
including the C6rypha umbracaulifera, Latdnia borbdnica, Phoa^uix 
dactylifera, Cary6ta iirens, Zkmia hdrrida, PanddnuB iktilis, £Wi8 

Euine^nsis, with numerous fruit-bearing orange and lemon trees, a 
eautiful Lagerstroe^ta indica, and specimens of the Jtfyrtus con>mO- 
ois, in full flower, and a variety of other plants. The three lower 
Aeps or elevations contained plants of gradually lessening height, 
nuan^ in full bloom, including^tbe Hi^a rosacse^a, Yincca gloridsa, Ma- 
D^ttia cordir5lia, a singular and beautiful «>9ri6tul6chia brazili^nsis, 
•Afyrtus communis, LagerstroB^nia indica, Cam^llta speci^sa, 8cc.: 
and on the lowest step or grade, was displayed in glass dishes, around 
(he whole table, an immense variety of beautiful fruits, interspersed 
with boui^uels. It is impossible by any description to do justice to 
this beautiful taMe, especially as it was seen from the upper walk or 
gallery of the Museum. The coup d'oBil t^trnck every one, and ar- 
rested the eye for some time before it could lopk at the details. 

"At the eastern end of this principal structure, and between it and 
the orchestra stage, was a table seventeen feet in length, which con- 
tained the prize fruits and vegetables, dahlias of great beauty and 
Tariety, and bouquets of flowers. 

"At the western end, and immediately in front of the visitors as they 
entered, and between them and the principal table, was a chaste cu« 

C>la of roses, and a floral structure of considerable height, resem- 
ing a standard, covered with flowers of every variety, and arranged 
in many forms, with festoons leading from its summit to the galleriesi 
«od ditibes of fruit around its base. Near it was the remarkable sul)- 
marine vegetable, heretofore exhibited, by the popular name of 'Nep* 
tune's Wine Gup.' In front of the organ loft, at the western end of 
the saloon, was a representation, in flowers, of the State House; and 
directly over the entrance was suspended a balloon covered with 
dahlias. 

"On the orchestra stage, at the opposite extremity, was -a specimen 
of the ^ep^nthes distills t6ria, or pitcher plant, which had giown to 
the height of twelve feet or more, since the last exhibition. It was 
on the left or north-west angle. In the centre front was a large vase, 
in imitation rock-work, surmounted with a large conical bouquet of 
flowers, tastefully arranged, with small bouquets of the same shape, 
in vases, on either side. In the centre of the stage was a design, in im- 
itation of Chinese architecture, and something in the style of the pago- 
da, most richly and profusely decked with flowers, wbich took the first 
premium; and on a platform, in the rear, was a temple of Flora, cov* 
ered with more than four thousand dahlias, in all their brilliant colors. 

"Around the edge of this stage were arranged flowering plants, in 
pots, such as roses, petunias, salvias, cacti, 8lc. &c., and over the 
back pa&Hage, from the stage, was suspended an air plant, in blpom — 
a beautiful specimen of one of the most interesting classes. 

"Within the palisodea, enclosing the skeleton of the mastodon, ele- 
phant and rhinoceros, and around, under and about these striking ob- 
jeeta, were arranged, as a not unfit accompaniment^ the interesting 
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Irt grotesque species of C&etea, Crassul^eesi and EaphothOee^ 
V ich Be?orit4 strikio)^ Stap^ltc 

^^'Finally, in the alcoves, formed by the cases of the Musenm, con- 
tainin:; s|)ecimens in Natural History, on each side of the saloon, and 
running its whole length, wehs distributed dahlias, esculents, fruits, 
and bouquets, in great variety and profusion. 

** An apartment better fitted, in some respects, for such an exhibition, 
could not be found; but from its great magnitude in length, breadth, 
and height, and the numberof alcoves on each 8ide,»it liecame a proud 
toit of the offluence of the city of Philadelphia and its neighliorhood, 
in plants, flowers and fruits; for nothing but an unbounded supply 
could have filleii all parts of this immenoe room, without somewhere 
betraying ejtber poverty or vulgarity. The contributions were such, 
however, as to leave no want unsupplied, and materials, of every 
kind, were in such beauty and variety, as to carry out every arrange- 
ment that was desired. 

"The Committee of Publication are aware that this brief outline of 
the Arrangement will be of little use to those who did not attend the 
exhibition, and will be thought by those who did, to be very far frorn 
fully representing it; but it has been thought proper to preface by it 
the details of the contributions which will now bo noticed more par- 
ticularly." 

Plants: — An immense number of plants were exhibited; we can 
only give the aggregate numlier of each contributor. From J. B. 
Smith, forty-five plants, mostly palms and C&cti. Col. Carr, twenty- 
four plants. Gen. Roliert I^atterson, sixty plants. Geo. Pepper, 
Esq., eighty plants. Philip Physic, Esq., forty plants. T. Lan- 
dreth, thirty )ilants. J. McArran, twenty-four plants. F. J. Gutg- 
sell, twenty-four plants. Mackenzie & Buchanan, nearly one hun- 
dred. H. bixist^ upwards of one hundred. R. Kilvington, one hun- 
dred and ten, including about twenty-five ericas. Mrs. Hibbert, 
sixty. Alexander Parker, upwards of one hundred. Ritchie fie 
I)i(*k,'forty<-five. John Sherwood, thirty. A. Dry burgh, thirty; be- 
sides many others who contributed smaller numliers. 

Bounuets, fancy designs, &c. : — The following variety of bouquets, 
fancy designs, 8tc. were contributed. 

By Joseph Cook, a beautifully formed desien, ornamented with a 
great variety of flowers, &c. in good taste. Hirst £c Dreer, a spa- 
cious pavilion, entirely covered with dahlias. Robert Meston, a 
large imitation rock vase, surmounted by a tasteful pyramid of cut 
flowers, 44isplayiiig much skill, Daniel Maupay, a very large de-* 
vice, twenty-five feet in height, formed with a profusion of floiVers, 
festoons, and surrounded at the base with dishes of various fruit. 
Edward Hibl»ert, a beaiitiful imitation of the stae house, covered 
with a variety of flowei*s, for which he is entitled to much credit. 
Watt & Ritchie, a neatly designed cuftola enveloped with roses. 
John Sherwood, a iinc cone bouquet. William Chalmers, a taste** 
fully arranged pyramid of cut flowers. 

By Algernon S. Rob«>rts, a large urn of beautiful flowers in form 
of a pyramid, arranged with taste. Mrs. Gen. Patterson, two glass 
vases of choice flowers, adim'rabl^ arranged- Miss Percival, several 
small vases and bouquets, evincmg much taste. Hirst & Dreer, a 
balloon with liasket susfiended, formed of a profusion of dahlias. 
Robert Kilvinirton, a number of basket bouquets. 

By Lewis Uber, a pair of festootis formed wholly of dahlias. 
Charles Conover, a fwir of festoons, of evergreens tastefully inter- 
iroveo with numerous flowers. Robert Buist« a festoon, from which 
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were 8a8]»rnded several epidendrums, or nir plants, in binom. Messrv. 

Coopers, several festoons of evergreens interspersed with flowers. 
Fruits: — ^Tbe quantity of fruit displayed was so lereat, and the eoD- 

trihutors so numerous, that we have no room for their insertion. 
Vegetables: — There were specimens exhibited in great variety, and 

by a large number of individuals. 
The award of premiums for flowers, fruits, and vegetables occupy 

00 much space, that we can only And room for the report of the Com- 
mittee on Dahlias, which is as follows:— 

For the best twelve dahlias, to Hirst & Dreer, named Kingscote Ri- 
val, AnselPs Unique, Widnnll's Reliance, Ne Plus Ultra, Wiltner's 
President, Striiktii formo^issima, Trafalgar, Madonna, Fisberton 
Champion, Mayhew'a Rosetta, Marshal Soult, and the Royal 
Standard. 

For the next best twelve dnhlias, to Thomas Hancock, Burlington, 
N. J., called Widnall's Rpliance, Widnall's Nimrod, Godwin's 
Rival Rose, Clphiostone's King of Yellows, Knight's Liidy Web- 
ster, Lehman's Clara, £lphinstone'8 Conqueror of Europe, Elfihin- 
stone'i* R6sa sup^rba, Countess of Sheffield, Middlesex Rival, Gir- 
ling's Exquisite, and Mrs. Wilkinson. 

For the liest American seedling parti-cofored dahlia, to Thomas Heis* 
kill, Bristol, Pa., named Fanny, a finely cupned dark roFC colored. 

For the best American seedling self-colored da hi in, to Gerard Sehniiiz, 
Moyamensiog, a very fine white, which he has named Miss Perci- 
val. 

For the best design, formed of flowers, to Joseph Cook, gardener to 
William Norris, Esq. 

For the next best design, formed of flowers, to Hirst 8c Dreer, for a 
lienutiful pavilion, covered with four thousand flowers of ihe dahlia. 

For the best bouquet, to Mrs. Gen. Patterson. 

For the liest pair of festoons, to Lewis Uber, composed entirely of 
dahlia blooms. 

For the next best pair of festoons, to Charles Conover, gardener to 
Thomas C. Rockhill, Esq. 
The committee have awanled the following honorary premiums:— 

For a beautiful festoon, an honorary premium of three dollars, to 
Robert Buist. 

For several festoons, an honorary premium of three dollars, to Messrs, 
Coopers. 

For a beautiful cone bouquet upon a larcre imitation rock vase, an 
honorary premium of seven dollars, to Robert Meston, gardener to 
Mrs. Rowland. 

For a very pretty cone bouquet, crowned with an eagle, an honorary 

Kemium of five dollars, to^ Wil.iiui Chalmers, sen., gardener to 
rs. Stott. 

For a cone bouquet, nA honorary premium of three dollars, to John 
Sherwood. 

For a Ifeantiful imitation of the State Hou.«e and steeple, an honorary 
premium of five dollars, to Mrs. Hiblicrt. 

For a fine cupola, enveloped ip roses and crowned with an ensrle, an 
honorary ])reniitim of five dollars, to Watt & Ritchie, of Monu- 
ment Cottage Garden. 

For a very large device, twenty-five feet in height, composed of flow- 
em in great variety, an honorary premium of seven dollars, to 
Daniel Maupay. 

For bouquet«| an honorary premiuin of three doUarii to Ritchie k 
Dick. 
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The RQTnmi^tee make honorable mention of fine dahlinSy exhibited 
bv^ il. Bui«t, Mackenzie & Buchanan, Mn. Hibbert, VVillia llobson 
of Kini^HHssiii^, William Carville, of Haverford School, Thomas 
Ujukill, Thj.iias Uaucock, Gerard ScbinitZy and Hir«t & Dreer. 



Art. IV. FiMeuil Hall Market. 



Potatoef: 

Common. J I*' '""■r!''- 
' I per btMhcl, . . 

Sweet Potaioes, per buih. 
Turnipv: 

Ccun.non, per biulipl, 

Raui Baga, per biusbel, . . . 
Oiiion*: 

White, per bushel % 

Red, per bunch, j 

. White, per bunch, 

YhHmw, per luishel, 

Beet<i,per bushel, 

Oim>tsf, per btMhel, 

Parinip«, |»r bushel, 

Hiirienulisli, per pound,;. . . 

Radishes, per bunch, 

ShallotK, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 



Cabbages, Salads, ^e* 

Oabbages, per dozen: 

8avoy 

Druinhead, 

Red Dutch 

Gauli flowers, each, 

Brocoli, each, scarce, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Toinati»e5, per dozen, 

Celery, |>er root: 

Cummon, 

Bailey's Giant, 

Spinach, per half peck. . . . 



Pot and Sweet Herbe. 



From 

9ct«. 

1 25 
50 

1 0^ 
50 

2 25 
1 0) 
1 25 

25 

87i 

I 00 
8 
2 
62 
50 
60 
«2i 
10 
10 
20 
12 



87 
75 
50 
12i 
20 
6 
60 

6 
10 
25 



To 

9ct8. 

1 50 

1 I2i 

2 50 
1 50 

50 

1 50 
4 
8 
75 
624 
62^ 
75 
12 j 
12 



60 
03 
76 
25 
25 
10 
75 

8 
12 



Squatket and Pumpkhu. 

Sqimsliefl, per pooncU 

Winter crook neck, 

Autumnal Marrow, per lb. 

Canada crook neck, 

Pumpkins, ^ , . . , 



Fruits. 



From To 



$cts. 

2 00 
8 00 
8 00 



Parsley, per half peck, 60 

Sage, per pound, 17 20 

Murjorum, per bunch, 6 12 

Savory, per bunch, 6 12 

Spearmint, per bunch, 8 6 English walnuts, per lb 6i 6 

Rbmarks. — In our last report we were obliged to defer oar remarkf 
for want of room. Since then, there has been but a alight ehaoge in 
the state of the market. There has been a sufficient supply to satts- 



Apples, deseert, new : 1 

«— ■{?:jb:s:l:::? 

Gr eninjifs, per barrel. . . . 8 

Peanna I lis, per barrel,. . . . 3 

Sweet, 

Dried apples, per pound, 
Pears: 

Si. Germain, por doa 

Winter St.M ichaeKfM- dos. 

Chaumontel, per half peck. 

Baking, per buf>hel, 

ra es, per pound: 

Black Hamburgh,., 

Mabig;i, 

Quinees. per busliel, 8 

Cranberries, per bushel 2 

Lemons, per dosrn 

Orangps, per dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana, (sweet) 

Hineapples, each, 

Cocoanuts, each, 

Chestnuts, per bushel, scarce,' 4 
Waln\its, per bushel, plenty, 1 
Almonds, (sweet,) |)er pouncl, 

Fill)erts, per pound, 

Castann, 

English walnuts, per lb. 



Gra 



00 
00 
00 
50 
60 
60 
00 
60 
00 
00 
00 
7 

60 
60 

60 
00 



9etf. 

2 60 

400 
8 60 



17 
00 
25 
20 

25 
874 

6 

00 
75 

4 
4 

5ft 



2 60 
825 
400 
860 

3 60 
3 60 
8 50 

8 

1 00 
76 
75 

2 60 



4 00 
2 60 



60 

6 
60 
00 
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if the tistial demand, and, with one or X^o exceptions, prices hare 
rans^d nenrlv the same, l^he fine and opf*n weather of December 
favored the rarmer in securing and harvesting hi^ crops in good con- 
dition. 

Some kinds of Potatoes have improved a little since our last date. 
The doding of many of the eastern ports, by the cold weather, has 
prevented a stock from being jient forward, and, consequently, Che- 
nangoes and Eastports have ailvahced a nhade; common reds, whiles, 
&c- remain without alteration. Of Turnips there is an abundant 
stock, and of excellent growth. The stock of Onions i.-^ larger than 
it ha.s b^en for a year or two past, at this season, and thpy go off rnth" 
er heavily. Beets, Carrots and Parsnips are plentifully supniied. 
Horse-radish a good stock, and of very fine appenrn nee. Rnditthes 
have continued to come to hnnd, but not of snty irreat excellenre; 
Sn a few days, however, the quality will be murli improved. The 
stock of Cabbviges^ which was large, has been taken up, and at pres- 
ent there is not a full supply: a little improvement in prices has 
taken place. Cauliflowers ure received of handsome i«ize, but they 
are not abundant. Some Brucoli are also to l>e had, though they are 
TeiT scarce. Tomatoes of forced growth sell well at ({notations. 
Celery abundant and fine. Spuiach has held out well. In Squashes 
there has been a considerable change; althouieh the fall was so fa- 
Torable to the ripening of the crop, yet they do not keep as well as 
iMualy and, in consequence, prices have fully doubled since our last. 
Crooknecks, marrows, &c., perfectly sound, and free from danger 
of rot, command Our quotations. 

In fruit there has been a slight improvement. Apples do not win- 
ter as well as usual, and those of picked and superior quality com- 
mand good prices; very little is done in shipping. Fine eating pears 
are nearly all gone, only a few prime St. Gerniains remaining on hand; 
baking have slightly improved. Grapes are abundant, ami rather a 
drug. Quinces are about gone. Cranberries are higher, from a re- 
duced stock and a good <lemand. Lemons remain about the same: 
late arrivals have kVpt the market supplied. Chestnuts are hiirh and 
scarce. Walnuts are excellent this season, and abundant. — «Af. T.^ 
Boiimi^ Dec. ^, 1839. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR JAKUART. 



FRVIT DBPIRTMBHT. 



There is bnt little to do in the fruit department this month. The 
grape vines should have been pruned ere this,and all preparations made 
for sprinff growth; In the open air every thinjr l^as probably been 
protected, and the severitv or the cold will not allow of^any thing be- 
ing done in the garden. Where there is a hot-house, however, grape 
▼inea may now be started for an earlv crop, and strawberry plants in 
pots may be brought from a frame w)iere they should have been win- 
tered. Peach tree»y and other kinds of fruit trees in potSj may be alio 
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brotight into the hot-house for producing early fruit. As there is so 
little to do now, the induntrious fcardener should be preparing for 
sprine, by mikiuK labels, sticks for tying up plants, 'trellises, &o., and 
all other 'work which would require to be done ia tha spring that cau 
,be performed now* 

FLOWXR DSPARTUKKT. 

Camelliai will now dijvptay their flowers in the greatest perfection. 
Keep the plann lilterally supplied with water. The plants may lie 
aUo syringed occasionally, though not very oOen, as it has a tenden- 
cy to tarnish the lightH'oJored and more delicate petaled flowers. 
I'he seeds should \}fi sown this month in pans or pots, of light sandy 
soil. Attend to the impregnation of the flowers, if seeds are wanted 
for producing new varietiPH. 

Azaleas should have a little more water administered this month, 
but not too abumlanily until they begin to bloom. 

HostM should lie prunecl and to|»-dre8Bed, and be placed on shelret 
as near the glass as convenient. 

Leckenaultias will bloom more profusely now, and should receive 
more water; 

Oj6ati$eii of several sorts, will now be coming into flower; give them 
plentv of water. 

ixias, Sparaxit^ 4*c*9 will also begin to flower the latter part of the 
month. Give them a situation near the glass. 

Geranitifns will need to be occasionally looked over, as the aphis 
trouble them at this season. If any appear, fumigate the house with 
tolmcco. 

Hyacinlhi^ in pots, which were planted in Novemlier, will now 
open their flower buds, if they have been treated properly. Give 
them a good supply of water when in flower. 

Dahliaif for verv early flowering, may lie started now. Put the 
rootrt into |)ots, anrt give them a warm situation to forward them. 

Verbenas will betrin to |)1oom the latter part of the month. Thdse 
that require it should then be repotted. 

Cactuses willHtdl require but little water. If, however, any plants 
should \f how the buds very prominently, they'may be watered, to forco 
them into bloom, if it is desired. 

Tree Paonies may l)e brought in for a succession of flowers. 

AmaryUises should be potted now, particularly those which shovr 
buds. 

Erteoi coming into flower should receive due supniies of water, 
and be placed in the coolest and most airy part of the tiouse. 

Jinnual flower teeds^ for blooming early, may be planted this month 
in hot beds. 

YSOBTABLE DBPARTMEStT. 

Hot-beds for early cucumbers, radishes, &c. should be made up 
this month. One small, frame, of one light, will be sufiicient to raise 
cucumlier plants for several large frames. They should lie potted 
into No. S pots when in the seed leaf, three in each pot. They may 
remain thus-, until the large frames are made up for oilling out. 

Radishes^ Letluees, Peppergrass^ ^e, may be planted now in hot 
beds. 

Rhubarb may be brought forward in the green-house, by having 
the roots planted in large poti. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIOxNS. 

Art. I. Repktian; a disease incident to the culture of the 
Tuberose^ (Polianthes tuberdsa.) By John Lewis Rus- 
sell, Professor of Vegetable Physiology to the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, &c* 

This stately and exquisite flower, <}eservedly a favorite of 
the florist, and for so many years attracting undiminished at- 
tention from the lover of choice plants, is too well known to 
need a description of its merits, or of the structure of its form. 
The variety most cultivated is the double or multiplex petalled, 
and first known in Europe, being grown for many years in only 
one garden, that of M. de la Court, at Leyden; its confine- 
ment to that spot being rendered effective by the annual de- 
structipn of its numerous offsets. Indeed, the original species 
and type is so seldom seen, that, among the thousands which 
have fallens.under my observation, for many years past, cultivat- 
ed in the gardens of amateurs and florists, but one specimen of 
the true PoU4nthes tuberdsa, with single and simple corolls, 
has occurred. 

Having had an opportunity of rearing a promising plant of 
the double variety this past summer, in lieu of better informa- 
tion I followed the directions laid down in practical treatises 
concerning its culture. Nothing could have exceeded the 
strength and vigor and promising appearance of my favored and 
carefully tended pet. Indulging myself in the hope that my 
assiduity would be rewarded by a richness of foliage surpassed 
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only by the altitude and beauty of the spike, which seemed to 
give evidence of such a disposition to ful6I my anticipations, I 
had the misfortune to discover, at the critical moment of its 
extension for speedy bloom, that an insidious disease had 
struck a fatal blow on the hitherto green and rich foliage, which 
gracefully bent in perfection over the pot; the ornament of my 
casement, and the attracting object of the casual observer. 
Detecting it in its first approach, I had an excellent opportuni- 
ty of marking its progress and its effects. At first a single 
leaf was affected in its centre, perceived by the withering of 
that portion. On the next day two or three more were simi- 
larly attacked. A day after, and nearly all were in the same 
condition. Satisfied that no insect had committed these rav- 
ages, I was led to a microscopic investigation, in order, if pos- 
sible, to trace the inward and physiological source. The epi- 
dermis, or covering of the upper side of the leaf, was dry and 
withered, and this extended as far as the disease seemed to af- 
fect the portion of the leaf. Its color was perfectly white, 
and similar to satin ^ The epidermis of the under surface was 
less dry and withered. The parenchyma, or pulp, was more 
or less destroyed, and all that sustained the remnant of the leaf 
was a narrow line of healthy matter on each side of the central 
withered portion. Irregular, transverse dark lines were appa- 
rent through the epidermal tissue. Submitted to a powerful 
lens, they were ascertained to proceed from ruptures x>f the in- 
ternal vessels, which permeate the parenchyma. 

The perspiration of plants is a well known law of vegetable 
economy. In most instances this is imperceptible, although 
very apparent in some remarkable cases, in endogenous plants, 
to which group belongs the subject of this memoir, this perspi- 
ration or exudation is effected generally at the tip of the foliage. 
Excess of nourishment is as prejudicial to the plant as to the 
animal. If by any cause the plant cannot dispose of its super- 
fluous supply, the structure, unable to meet such fearful exi- 
gencies, becomes diseased, and incapable of its healthy and 
natural function. This, I had reason to think, was precisely 
the case in this instance. Erring in following too literally the 
injunction ^4o water freely" on the swelling of the buds, re- 
pletion was the ultimate effect. Rendered more cautious by 
a detection of the mischiief, I was, by a more spare application 
of water, enabled to bloom my specimen with tolerable show, 
although so sadly disfigured in foliage. From such experience 
it may not be too bold to presume that the tuberose does not 
require that free watering hitherto recommended. Somewhat 
succulent in its structure, it is capable of resisting much more 
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beat and dryness than might be supposed. Further experi- 
ments on this interesting subject may perhaps develop impor- 
tant facts, which shall serve as hints to the florist. Many of 
the prescribed rules for floriculture are exceedingly objectiona- 
ble, because derived more from traditional knowledge that 
from constant experiment; while it is evrdent, to insure com- 
plete success, a philosophical and inquiring spirit should be the 
highest teacher and guide. 



Art. II. Pomological JN\>Uce$; or Notices respecting new 
and superior varieties of FruitSy worthy of general cultiva" 
tion. By the Editor. 

Since the spring of 1837, very few fruits have come under 
oar notice, which have demanded any particular attention. Mr. 
Manning's excellent article, in Vol. III., describing upwards of 
one hundred and twenty pears, included most of the new and 
superior varieties of that fruit; and but few kinds, not there 
named, have since produced specimens from which any accu- 
rate information could be ascertained of their real excellence. 
Our notices in Vol. IV. embraced a variety of miscellaneous 
fruits. 

During the three past years not so large a number of new 
fruits have been inoported; previously to that period almost 
every variety supposed to be new and valuable, in either the 
English or French collections, was sought out and introduced; 
besides these. Dr. Van Mons contributed largely of his stock 
of seedlings, to enrich and extend our collections. Very few, 
however, of the latter have yet come into bearing; and it will 
be some time ere their true character and value shall become 
known. Mr. Manning had many new varieties in bearing the 
past summer, and he anticipated the pleasure of proving their 
excellence and describing their qualities; but the storm of the 
latter past of last August was very severe \n Salem, and nearly 
all those varieties, whose maturity he had watched with much 
anxiety, were blown off the trees before they had attained to 
half their size. The expectations of a whole season were de- 
stroyed in a moment, and it will be another year, and, unless a 
favorable season, perhaps two, before the opportunity will 
again be afforded, of ascertaining the excellence of those which 
fruited the past season. - 
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The accessions of new and superior varieties of fruits to our 
gardens must be, necessarily, slow. The addition of new 
names is of little value, and in the present rather confused no- 
menclature of fruits, it is better to proceed carefully in intro- 
ducing new kinds, than, by needless haste, plant those which a 
year or two will reveal to be only old varieties, of which we 
have an abundance already, or new sorts less worthy of growth 
than such as we previously possessed. Much, disappointment 
has been caused by the innumerable synonymes which abound 
in fruit catalogues; and we have known instances where a good 
variety had been engrafted on a poor and worthless one, and 
where the cultivator, possessed with considerable zeal, and 
anxious to buy every new sort, had regrafted the same, and 
finally introduced the identical old and original variety which 
the tree first produced! We would not, by any means, be* 
understood as disapproving of the introduction of supposed 
new varieties; but we would caution those who are desirous of 
possessing the new and finer kinds, to proceed with care, in 
order that frequent disappointment may not dampen or wholly 
destroy the zeal of cultivators. We have thrown out these 
hints, because we think the confused state of the nomenclature 
of fruits demands that more than ordinary pains should be taken 
when selecting an assortment of fruits for a garden. 

Several new kinds of pears have been exhibited at the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society's room, the past season: we 
shall first mention them, giving some account of those of which 
we have any knowledge; we shall then notice some fruits which 
have lately been raised from seed, or introduced into English 
collections. 

Beurri Bronze. — This variety is not named in the London 
Horticultural Society's Catalogue. It was exhibited by the 
Hon. John Lowell the past autumn, and proved to be a first 
rate pear. Mr. Manning also exhibited it, but under the name 
of Fourcroy and Fig of Naples. The Fig of Naples is de- 
scribed by Mr. Manning, Vol. III., p. 48, but the name 
should be cancelled, and Beurre Bronze take its place. Mr. 
Manning states that he does not find the Beurre Bronze de- 
scribed by any pomological author; and also remarks that it 
deserves to be extensively disseminated. Under the name of 
Figue of Naples, it is well known in the vicinity of Boston. 

Reine Caroline. — Exhibited by Mr. Lowell. It had not 
fruited when the London Horticultural Societ}''s Catalogue 
was published, but it proves to be a very fine fruit; it is of 
good size, and in eating the latter part of October. 
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Delicti Charles — also exhibited bj Mr. Lowell, and like- 
wise undescribed by Mr. Thompson in the above Catalogue^ 
of handsome appearance and excellent quality. Ripe in No- 
vember. 

Beurri Capiaumont, — There has been some discussion re- 
specting this variety; a few years since, a fine looking pear, 
DOW ascertained to be the Roi de Wurtemburg, was received 
as the Capiaumont, but it did not resemble the figure of the latter 
rariety, in the Pomological Magazine^ and its identity was 
doubted by Mr. Manning: after some time, it was ascertained 
by him that it was not the Capiaumont, but the Roi de Wurtem- 
burg. Mr. Manning then made exertions to procure the true 
Capiaumont. The grafts were received from Mr. Thompson, 
of the London Horticultural Society's Garden; and these came 
into bearing, for the first time, in 1838, and the size, form, and 
quality of the fruit were such as to leave no doubt that it was 
the Capiaumont, of the London Horticultural Society's Cata- 
logue, and of Van Mons. The trees have again fruited the 
past year, and fine specimens were exhibited at the annual ex- 
hibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, by Mr. 
Ives, of Salem. It is a first rate pear. The Roi de Wur- 
temburg is a handsome fruit, but much inferior totheCapiau* 
moot in quality. 

Beurri Seatin, one of Van Mons's n^w varieties, the grafts 
of which were received directly from him, was exhibited the 
past month by Mr. Manning. It possesses excellent qualities, 
and Mr. Manning thinks it is one of the best of the seedlings 
which Van Mons has raised. We hope to give our readers 
some accoimtof it from Mr. Manning. 

The Vuchess d^Angouhmej has produced abundantly the 
past year in the collections of many cultivators. Specimens, 
of handsome form, weighed from seventeen to twenty ounces 
each. It is a variety deserving of general growth. Dwarf 
trees on quince produce large and handsome fruit. 

Michaux, — This is the name of a new variety, which we 
observed the past fall in the nursery of Mr. Ives, of Salem; it 
was not then near ripe; if it has proved good, we trust Mr. Ives 
will send us some account of it. 

Fulton. — We have remarked, while noticing the collection 
of fruits in the garden of Mr. Manning, the past autumn, (Vol. 
IV. p. 407,) a peculiarity of this variety, first discovered by 
him the past year. This is, that the fruits, after they have 
attained half their size, are in a good eating state after they 
had laid a day or two. Every fruit blown off, after laying two 
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or three days to mature, is perfectly mellow, and but little in- 
ferior to a full grown and ripened fruit. 

FtoiVt Seedling. — While on a visit to Baltimore, we called 
upon Mr. Samuel Feast, of that city, some notice of whose 
garden will be found in our last volume, (p. 371.) Mr. F^ast 
presented us with specimens of a new seedling pear, raised 
by him a few years since from the Seckel. It is quite differ- 
ent from that excellent variety in color, shape and flavor, but 
it nevertheless promises first rate qualities. We took some 
of the specimens, intending to describe it when we arrived 
home; but being detained beyond our expectations, 6n our 
way, and the fruit somewhat over ripe, we were not enabled to 
keep them. The variety is larger and longer than the Seckel, 
with a pale green skin, rich melting flesh, with a delicious fla- 
vor, and ripe in August. It is one of the best early autumn 
pears we are acquainted with. 

In addition to these, we have some information on several 
other varieties to offer, in a future article. We shall now no- 
lice some kinds upon which we find remarks in the English pe- 
riodicals. 

Beurri Spenee, — Nothing is yet known of this fine variety 
in England, although considerable pains have been taken to in- 
troduce it. Mr. Thompson remarks, that an excellent pear 
was seen the past season, under the name of Beurr6 Spenee, 
but it was believed to be the Urbaniste. It seems singular that 
to this day it has not been added to English collections. 

JUolkU^s Seedling Chaumontel. — A variety under tliis name 
has been exhibited before the London Horticultural Society. 
It bears considerable resemblance to the old Chaumontel, in 
appearance and flavor. 

Shobden Count Pear. — Raised by the late President of the 
London Horticultural Society, Mr. Knight. It is a fine vari- 
ety, possessing a flavor par&king of that of the melon and the 
pine apple. 

The Fortunie Beige is the same as the FoHunit de Par* 
mentier. 

The Colmar JVteK, is stated to be a most excellent pear, 
surpassing several of the new varieties. 

The Jllihorp Crassane^ one of Mr. Knight's new pears, is 
recommended by Mr. Thompson to take the place of the 
Beurr6 Diel, where the latter does not thrive. The former, 
being an English variety, is extremely hardy, as well as a first 
rate fruit. It ripens from December to the end of January, 
somewhat according to the Tavorableness of the season. The 
tree bears well. 
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The Chaumantel SwanU Egg. — Raised by Mr. Williams, of 
Pitmaston, from seed of the Cbaumontel, impregnated with the 
pollen of the Swan's egg. A middle sized, obovate fruit, with 
a short stalk, a large open eye, a russet skin, and a rich sugary 
flavor. It bears well as a standard, and is in season in the 
end of October. The tree grows with upright branches, like 
the Swan's egg. 

Variety (unnamed,) — Raised by the same gentleman from the 
seed of the green Chisel and pollen of the Poire d' Auch. It 
does not appear to possess merit of the first kind^ the flesh, 
though sugary, being rather gritty. Mr. Williams found it, 
however, to succeed well on a north wall, when it ripens about 
the end of September, succeeding the Jargonelle. 

Van Mon$ Leon le Clerc, — In our last volume, (p. 304,) we 
noticed this new variety which has lately been brought into cul- 
tivation. There is an old variety called Leon le Clerc, which 
has led to some confusion in the sale and dissemination of the 
two kinds by English nurserymen. The old variety, under this 
name, which has been cultivated for many years, is a totally 
diflferent fruit from Van Mons Leon le Clerc: the former 
being only a stewing pear, witli a tough flesh, while the latter 
is one of the richest beurr^s. 

It was first introduced, we believe, into England, by M. 
Ren6 Langlier, of Jersey, and was advertised and sold by him 
at a high price: another nurseryman, in the same place, having 
a pear by the same name, offered his at a much lower rate, and 
sold a number of trees to those who thought M. Langlier's 
price exhorbitant: this gave rise to a discussion between the two 
nurserymen; M. Ren6 Langlier contending that he, only, had 
the true Leon le Clerc. But as the other nurseryman receiv- 
ed bis trees from one of the best sources in Paris, he was 
confident he sold the identical fruit. A correspondence took 
place, and the whole matter in dispute was left to a committee 
of the Jersey Horticultural Society. After looking into the 
afiair, this committee discovered that,M. Rend Langiier's Le- 
on le Clerc was a new and entirely different fruit from the 
other, and that he alone was in possession of the true variety. 

This variety originated with M. Leon le Clerc, of Laval, 
a celebrated cultivator, and named Van Mons Leon le Clerc, 
in honor of Dr. Van Mons 's eminent services in pomology. 
The variety was not sold to the trade; but M. Rene Langlier, 
of Jersey, from some cause, probably personal friendship, was 
made the sole possessor of the variety in England, before it 
was known to the trade in France; and as there was a Leon le 
Clerc raised by Dr. Van Mons himself, and called a finepear| 
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nurserymen, who saw M. Langlier's advertisement of this new 
pear, at one guinea each tree, immediately wrote to France to 

Erocure it: in all cases Van Mons's Leon le Clerc came to 
and, but not Van Mons Leon le Clerc,* raised by M. le 
Clerc. M. le Grandais, a celebrated nurseryman of Avran- 
ches, wrote to M. Leon le Clerc for information respecting 
the pear bearing hfs name, but the latter, supposing he alluded 
to Van Mons's seedling, and not his own of the same name, 
which was not then for sale, wrote in return, that it was a first 
rate pear, keeping for a long period, and of an agreeable fla- 
vor. M. le Grandais wrote to his correspondents in England, 
that he had corresponded with M. le Clerc, and received a 
description of the pear, together with branches of the tree, 
the better that he might know if those which he had sent to 
England were true; they proved identical. With this confir- 
mation. Van Mons Leon le Clerc pear was advertised at 2s. 
6(i., while M. Langlier was selling his at one guinea. To 
settle the afiair, it was left to the Jersey Horticultural Soci* 
ety, and they decided as we have stated above. We have 
deemed this explanation necessary, that amateurs and nursery- 
men, ordering this variety from abroad, may look out and se- 
cure the true Leon le Clerc. Probably no one has it for sale 
in England, but M. Langlier, of Jersey, and in France, but the 
raiser of the variety, M. le Clerc. Specimens of the fruit 
were exhibited before the London Horticultural Society, by 
M. Langlier, in December, 1838, and we find the following 
note upon the same, by Mr. Thompson, recorded in the Gar» 
dener^s Magazine. 

"The most important variety exhibited in the collection of 
M. Langlier, is a pear called Van Mons Leon le Clerc, raised 
by M. Leon le Clerc, of Laval. It is a fruit of an oblong 
form, about four inches in length, and nearly three inches in 
diameter. The eye is shallow, small, but open; the. stalk rath- 
er more than one inch in length, moderately strong, and insert- 
ed obliquely ; the skin yellowish, every where profusely cov- 
ered with brown, which, near the stalk, amounts to a sort of 
russeting.' The flesh is yellowish white, buttery and melting, 
with a very rich sugary flavor. It proves a pear of first-rate 
excellence, combining the properties of large size, handsome 
appearance, and rich flavor." 

M. Ren6 Langlier is a nurseryman at St. Hiliers, in the 
Island of Jersey. We hope it will soon be introduced to our 
collections. 

* BI. Leon le Clerc, of Laval, wished the name of Van Mons to be conjoined with 
hif own, in the name of this fruit 
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Mr. Rivers, nurseryman of Sawbridgeworth, has commu- 
nicated some information on several varieties of pears in the 
Gardener^s Magazinej from which we condense the follow- 
ing:— 

Bturri de Ranz (not Ranee, as it is commonly called, and 
so named in Mr. Manning's article, Vol. III., p. 50,) proves 
to be one of the hardiest of the Belgian varieties, and bears 
most abundantly as a standard. The last season, owing to the 
cold and wet summer of 1838, the pears were in perfection 
in January, and are stated to have been more juicy and high 
flavored than usual. They were gathered from young stand- 
ard trees, growing in a warm, sandy loam, with a pure sandy 
subsoil. In 1838, the fruit remained in perfection as late as July. 
Hacan^s Incomparable. — Much has been said of this vari- 
ety ; the same writer calls it one of <the finest pears known. In 
1838 the fruit ripened early in December, scarcely keeping till 
Christmas, from young standard trees. No fruit can be more 
delicious from standards. The fruit is long and handsome, as 
full sized winter Crassane pears, and much like them in shape 
and color. The tree is pendulous, and very hardy and prolific. 
Mr. Manning, we believe, has fruited it. 

Bon Chritien Fdndant has proved soft, dry and worthless 
in the climate of England. It is an early bloomer, and subject 
to be cut off by spring frosts. 

The ^ton Town Pear proves to be a most excellent varie- 
ty; juicy, melting and high flavored. Fruits well as a stand- 
ard, and is a hardy and prolific variety. This has not yet been 
fruited in this country. 

ConUe de Launy is also a most excellent variety, remarka- 
bly full of a sugary, refreshing, juice. It is also a very hardy 
sort, withstanding the sharp frosts of spring better than most 
I varieties. Not yet added to our collections. 

f The Easter Beurri has failed three successive years with 

r the writer, near London. The opposite result has been the 

j experience of Mr. Manning: with hiin it is ^ great and con- 

stant bearer. 

Beurri Diely in spite of the unpropitious season of 1838, ri-^ 
j pened well from standards. For those who like a musky per- 

fumed pear, this is good. It is more hardy than the Easter 
Beurr6. 

Louise Bonne^ of Jersey^ is stated to be a November pear, 
juicy and high flavored. In 1838, the writer gave it unquali- 
fied praise, as the fruit was quite delicious. In the climate of 
England it blooms too early for cold springs. Mr. Manning 
thinks highly of this sort. 

VOL. VI. — ^NO. II. 7 
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The Beurri de Capiaumont may be called the Hawtborn- 
dean, (alluding to the vrell known prolific nature of the apple 
of that name) of pears. It beara abundantly at all oges, every 
where, and under any circumstances, and, for October, is a 
handsome and delicious pear. For pot culture it is invaluable, 
producing freely when so planted. 

Beurri Base is not an abundant bearer while the tree is 
young, but a highly flavored and delicious pear. In eating in 
all November. Mr. Manning's remarks are, that it produces 
''early and plentifully." 

Thompson's Pear^ for an autumnal variety, is stated to be 
quite wofthy of cultivation. The fruit is remarkably juicy and 
high flavored, and fit for the table the whole of November. 
Like most of the new English seedlings, it is very hardy; the 
trees, even in the coldest soil, grow freely, without canker. 

The Winter JSTelis is stated to be, like Hacon's Incompara- 
ble, deserving a situation by every owner of a garden. No 
pear can be more delicious the whole of January. Mr. Man- 
ning has already recorded his opinion of this fine sort in our 
pages, (see Vol. III., p. 47,) which coincides exactly with 
this writer. 

The AUhorp Crassane nearly approaches the Winter Nelis 
in excellence. The tree is inclined to be thorny, but is re- 
markably hardy, and bears well. It varies in its time of ripen- 
ing, from early in December to the end of January. 

The Glout Morceau^ the last two seasons, have not had fla- 
vor, owing, probably, to the want of sun. The writer thinks 
the variety inclined to be tame and insipid. It is, however, a 
robust tree, even in the most cold and clayey soils. Mr. Man- 
ning has described this variety, (Vol. III., p. 45,) and at that 
time did not consider it a first rate fruit, but subsequently he 
has noted it in his Book of Fruits as ^ 'juicy and excellent." 

The Winter Crassane is thought to be one of the hardiest 
and most prolific pears known; but it is not of first rate excel- 
lence. But as it keeps well till February, though not very- 
juicy or high flavored, it deserves to be planted, especially in 
soils unfavorable to fine sorts. 

The writer, in concluding his notice of the alcove new pears, 
remarks, "that, as the period of ripening the Flemish, and new 
pears in general, vary so much in different sorts, situations and 
seasons, it will be interesting to hear from different correspond- 
ents their opinions, always stating the soil and the situations of 
their trees." The trees on which his fruit grew are in a 
sandy loam, and the subsoil is a sileceous sand. 
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The suggestion of the writer is a good one^ and we would 
recommend his remarks to our correspondents, and all cultiva- 
tors of new varieties of pears, and indeed of all kinds of fruits, 
— plums, apples, &c. &c. The importance of contributing 
such information, must be apparent to all: it would lead to the 
most useful results, and have a beneficial influence in the intro- 
duction of suitable varieties upon proper soils* 

There is, without doubt, a manifest difference in the habits 
and character of different varieties of pears, some growing and 
producing well in moist soils, with a wet subTsoil, while others 
would scarcely subsist in the same situation: some varieties will 
grow freely, and bear well in a light loam, with a dry subsoil, 
while, in a soil directly the reverse, the growth would be 
stunted, and the fruit worthless. We would also advise the 
propriety of naming the stock; whether quince or free — and 
likewise the habit of the trees, whether standards or half 
standards, or dwarfs — whether trained to an espalier or a 
wall. Such information would not fail to give to the grower 
of fruits, who is desirous of adding new sorts to his collec- 
tion, a better knowledge of their real merit, than can be obtain- 
ed from all the mere descriptions which have ever been written. 

We throw out these hints, that our readers may reflect upon 
them, and we ^hall be happy if they are approved of and com- 
plied with through our pages. Our only object is to collect 
information which will diminish the risk of adding new varie- 
ties of pears to our gardens; and the less the number of ob<- 
Btacles in the way of this, the more rapidly will they be dis- 
seminated. 

In our next, we shall offer 40me remarks on a variety of 
plums and other frnits. 



Art. III. On Flower Beds. By M. A. W. 

The laying out of a flower knot, or system of beds in a 
flower garden, is one of the first feats in which the young gar- 
dener undertakes to^how off his abilities; and being one which 
affords the most ample scope for the play of fancy, is there- 
fore, perhaps, the one in which he is most likely to manifest the 
display of a bad taste. Even where the design is of the most 
happy conception, and the plotting beautiful upon paper, the 
difficulty of defining and preserving accurately the outline of the 
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figure, when practically applied, will often quite destroy the an- 
ticipated pleasing effect. Edgeboards of wood, so thin as to 
be easily bent to the required form, are commonly the first ma- 
terial employed. These are soon warped out of shape, or 
quickly rot, and impart a deleterious principle to the soil in 
contact with them; and a Very common fault is to have them 
too wide, so that the plants in the beds suffer from drought, 
while the paths between, them resemble gutters more than 
walks for pleasure. 

Bricks, or tiles moulded expressly for the purpose, are next 
resorted to, and if sunk so that the earth in the beds shall not 
be more than from one to two inches above the level of the 
paths, they serve pretty well for some time. But so soon as 
they begin to crumble from the influence of frost, or are cov- 
ered with green mould or moss, as they soon will be in moist 
or shady exposures, they become offensrve to the eye, though 
not, like the first, injurious to the soil. A living margin, 
therefore, becomes the next and last expedient; and indeed It 
may be regarded as one of the last steps in the march of horti- 
cultural refinement. To adapt such a line of vegetation to the 
si^e and form of the bed, and make it harmonize in every point 
of reference with the group of plants within, requires a culti- 
vated delicacy of perception, a sound judgment, and an accu- 
rate knowledge of all the principles of natural and gardenesque 
beauty, as well as of the characters of the plants or materials 
which are necessary, with a due arrangement, to produce it. 

It is probably as difficult to fix upon the most suitable plant 
for the edging of a flower bed, as it is to determine the best 
shrub for a hedge around fields. For the borders of main ave- 
nues, or broad walks in grounds of considerable extent, box, 
as recommended. Vol. V., p. 350, is undoubtedly the best; but 
for small parterres, or the flower beds in a front door yard, it 
seems much less suitable. They can commonly be taken in 
at one glance of the eye, and, notwithstanding all that has been 
said of the artificial or geometric style, it is the proper one for 
such places; for symmetry, oi- a perfect balance of corres- 
ponding parts, greatly strengthens the impression of such a 
scene, taken as a whole, or single mass of objects. The beds, 
therefore, will not only be small, but when there is the proper 
variety in the form of them, some, at least, must have quite 
acute angles. Box,' if thrifty, (and, sickly, it would be an eye- 
sore any where,) soon takes up too much space in breadth; it 
becomes a harbor for slugs and other noxious vermin; and its 
numerous, greedy, fibrous roots so exhaust the soil, that no bul- 
bous or other flowering plants, which are the primary objects 
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in such situations, can flourish within a considerable distance. 
To be kept within the proper dimensions, both as to height 
and breadth, it requires frequent clipping, and for some time 
after that operation it presents a raw, stiff and unpleasant as- 
pect; though, to be sure, after the new growth has concealed 
the cut extremities, it will present a most charming line of ver- 
dure. Box is, moreover, apt to be winter killed at the north, 
and summer killed at the south; and it will also not unfrequent- 
ly die off in some places without any obvious cause, leaving 
uusightly gaps, which it is impossible, or requires a long time, 
perfectly to fill. 

Dwarf iris, hyssop, some species of phlox, stone crop, and 
even a few kinds of grass, are, for a time, exceedingly pretty; 
but they soon spread too much laterally, while, from pressure 
or old age, or exhaustion of the soil, they die away in the mid- 
dle of the line. Certain sorts of bulbous roots, such as the 
crocus, jonquil, and other Narcissi, hyacinths and the like, with 
their brilliant flowers and lively foliage, leave pothing further 
to be desired, while they last; which is but for a brief space in 
the spring, and we can only supply their place by a row of 
some annual, such as Chinese pinks, sweet alyssum, candytuft, 
&c., which, in their turn, must give way to China asters. 
And, upon the whole, perhaps no single plant whatever can 
fulfil all the requisite conditions, viz., a narrow and low line of 
perpetual green, diversified with flowers, to delight us with the 
contrast of their colors or the deliciousness of their perfume. 
A new charm would be added, if we could procure a succes- 
sive variety of these; for what is likely to meet the eye several 
times every day, for months together, will soon lose its effects 
from monotony. We must, therefore, have recourse to a 
combination of several kinds, which will vegetate and flower in 
succession, without interfering with each other, upon the same 
ground. 

A few years ago, I commenced the trial of a plan, which 
has succeeded so well thus far, that I now recommend it to the 
attention of others, especially to those of the middle and south- 
em states; while an analogous course with more hardy plants 
may succeed better at the north, though I think, with the pro- 
tection of a bed of leaves, the same would withstand the winter 
in the vicinity of Boston. I planted in the same line, and so 
close as almost to touch each other, one bulb of each repeat- 
edly, three kinds of AmaryIlicIdce(B, of nearly the same habit, 
and which multiply by (^sets so fast, that they can be easily 
obtained in suflicient quantity, viz., Zephyr&nthes ^tamasco^ 
Z. rdsea, and Sternb^rgta l^itea. Early the next spring^[my 
row of atamasco flowers, of the roost brilliant white changing 
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to pink, was the admiration of every passer-by. They con- 
tinued to push forth for several weeics, and, for a considerable 
time after their leaves formed as fine a margia of green as one 
could wish to see. These leaves had scarcely begun to die 
away, when the flowers of the r6sea began to appear, and 
kept flowering nearly all summer. The leaves lasted till late 
in the fall, when the crocus-like golden flowers of the Stern- 
bergta took their place, and had a doubly cheerful effect from 
all the adjacent vegetation having fallen into ^' the sere and 
yellow leaf." These flowers, it is true, were more transient 
than the others, continuing perhaps for eight or ten days, but 
they were immediately followed by their peculiarly rich green 
leaves, which preserved the border fresh and perfect, till the 
atainasco appeared again. The second year the edging was 
very much more beautiful, from the flowering bulbs having in- 
creased three fold. How long they can be permitted to remain 
without being dug up and reset, I kixow not yet, probably 
from three to 6ve or six years; but if it were required to be 
done every year, it would be well worth the trouble. At any 
rate, I know of no better way of obtaining the combined grand 
desiderata in an edging for flower beds, viz., humble growth, 
perpetual greenth^* and variety in the color of a succession of 
flowers. I only regret that I cannot say much about their 
perfume. M. A. W. 

^thens^ Ga.^ Dec. 1839. 



Art. IV. Observations on the Camellia, and its varieties, 
toith some account of its introduction into Oreat Britian and 
this country. By M. P. Wilder. 

iContinuedfrom Vol. IV., p. 101.) 

I RESUME the article on the CamelHa and its varieties, (see 
Vol. IV., p. 101.) The great increase of new sorts by hybri- 
dization, with some importations from China, have so multipli- 
ed the tribe, that were I to describe the habit, foliage and 
^ower, of each kind, I fear I should attempt more than mj 
leisure would permit, and that I should occupy more space in 
the columns of your Magazine than yoq could devote to any 
one subject. 

* I use this very convenient word OB tbe antbority of Horace Walpole*i Letters, 
where it ocean mora than once. 



w^ 
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The love for the camellia has become universal. Some of 
the most distinguished horticulturists of the day have aban- 
doned the cuhivation of all other plants, and given themselves 
exclusively lo the care of this lovely genus; and what plant is 
there, that so well repays the labor and cultivation that may be 
lavished upon it? 

Elegant colored drawings, true to nature, have, from time 
to time, appeared from the hands of the artist, and treatises 
from the pens of the most experienced amateurs and cultivators 
of Europe. These give, not only particular directions for the 
treatment of the camellia, in all its stages of growth, to its pro- 
pagation, fertilization, and maturation of the seed, but also 
minute descriptions of each individual variety, origin, &c. 

Among the latest publications are the Monography and 
Iconography of the Genwt Camelliay by the Abb6 Berl6$e, 
Paris. This eminent and worthy horticulturist has devoted 
more than twenty years of his life to the observation and nur- 
turing of the camellia, and has thus communicated to the pub- 
lic his valuable experience. To these works, and those to 
which I have alluded heretofore, I refer all the lovers of this 
superb plant, confining myself, principally, to a description of 
the flower of such varieties as I shall notice, and to the origin 
of the plant where known. 

78. Camellia jap6nica var. Aitdnia. Chand. ^ Booth^Sj III. 

Syn. Anplissima. Abb6 Berl^se Monog. 
A very large, and broadly expanded, single, rose-colored 
flower, five inches in diameter. This variety produces seed 
readily, and from it some good sub-varieties have been raised* 

79. Camellia j. var. Wiltdni. Chandler ^ Booth's III. 

Syn. Lady Wilton's Camellia, 

Fasiculdris. French Catalogues. 
A small, neat, variegated double camellia, from two to two 
and a half inches in diameter, of the color of the double striped^ 
and reseni,bling it in miniature. It is a free flowerer, and of 
compact habit of growth. 

80. Camellta j. var. Fdrdii. PaxtonU Mag. Bot. 

This camellia is of exquisite formation and of unrivalled per- 
fection; the size of the flower is three and a half inches; the 
color a brilliant rose; all the petals being arranged with the ut- 
most regularity throughout. The origin of this variety has al- 
ready been noticed, Vol. I., p. 116. - 

81. Camellia j. var. Lindbria. Fr. and Eng. Cat: 
Flower above medium size, double but not full; petals long 

and broad, of good form; color cherry red, with stripes and 
spots of white. This is frequently very beautiful. 
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82. Cam6IIta j. var. spofibrthikna. UAhhi Berlise Monog, 

Syn. Spoffortk striped, French and English Cat. 
Flower clear while, with some stripes of rose; very largs 
and full, of the form of anemoneflora ilba, but much better. 
Raised by the Rev. Mr. Herbert, Spofforih, Eng., from the 
single white, by Pompone. 

83. Camellia j. var, spofforthi'ina r6sea. Eng, Cat. 

This was also raised by Mr. Herbert, a id said by him to be 
of the form and color of paeony flowered, but superior to both. 

84. Camellia j. var. Tamponedna, L^ Mbi Berlise Monog. 
Flower of medium size, double, petals somewhat irregularly 

arrange(}, but of good form; color, cherry red, and spotted with 
while. 

85. Camellia j. var. Chandler's elegans. . Fr. Cat. 

86. Cam^lHa j. var. Roulint. Fr, Cat. 

87. Camellia j. var. pulch^rrima. Fr. Cat. 

See No. 18, Camellia j. var. Elegans Chandler^ (Vol. II., 
p. 94.) Nos. 85, 86, and 87 are synonymous with that va- 
riety. A letter from a correspondent, in Germany, speaks of 
the Elegans as the ^'always splendid elegans," a reputation 
which it fully deserves. No variety can scarcely excel it. 

88. Camellia j. var. L&ndretht. American Catalogues. 

Mr. Landreth^s Camellia. 

This camellia was produced from seed, many years since, 
by the Messrs. Landreih, of Philadelphia, and for a while 
called C* Jacksdnia, and I have noticed in a list of new ca- 
mellias recenily published in Harrison's Floricultural Cabinet^ 
a variety under the latter cognomen, the descHpiion of which 
corresponds to that of C. Landretht. 

The flower is of medium size, perfectly round and full, of a 
very delicate rose color, all the petals being arranged in the 
most admirable manner. Nothing can exceed the regularity 
and perfection of this lovely variety, a symmetrical beauty. It 
is figured in a floricultural work published by Messrs. Landreth, 
some time since, but the plate does not do justice to the va- 
riety. 

89. Camellia j. var. amdbile (Smith's.) w9m. Cat. 

This variety was raised by that distinguished amateur, J. B. 
Smith, Esq., of Philadelphia. This gentlemaa has had great 
success in producing new varieties from seed, and is constantly 
adding great novelties to the tribe. The flower is of the most 
perfect formation, all the petals being in^bricated with great 
regularity in the shell form. The color is a deep rose, with a 
lighter shade towards the centre. 
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90. Camellta j'. var. E'stherif . Jim. Cat. 

This is also a seedling of Mr. Smith's, and he considers 
It one of his best productions. The flower is quite large, five 
inches in diameter, full and round, somewhat after the form of 
C. punctata. The color is a pale blush, nearly white, with 
stripes and spots of rose. A very desirable sort. 

91. CameiHa j. var. Pr&tttt. Am. Cat. 

A Philadelphia seedling, by R. Buist* Tliis is a camellia 
of great fnerit, and lias already found its way to Europe. It 
is of the most beautiful formation, the petals gracefully imbri- 
cated, and most of them marked with a shade or stripe of white 
down the centre. It should be in every collection. Named 
in honor of the late Mr. Pratt, of Lemon Hill, near Phila- 
delphia. 

92. CamelKaj. var. Sherw6odn. 

This is also a new variety, obtained from seed by Mr. Sher- 
wood, of Laiirel Hill, Philadelphia. The flower is three and 
a half inches in diameter; round, perfectly regular in its forma- 
tion; the petals very numerous, and all laid over each other to 
the ^y/erf centre, after the inanner of the old double white. 
The color is a dark rose or crimson. This is the first seedling 
Mr. S. has given a name, and it is truly a valuable sort. 

93. Camellia j. novaboracencis, or New York. Floy^s Cat. 
A seedling of Mr. Floy's, of New York, which made its 

debut about the 6ame time with that giant of the genus, C. var. 
F16yn. It is a variety of undoubted merit; the flower is bell 
shape, very large, five inches in diameter, of a beautiful orange 
red color; the petals are long and broad, those of the centre 
frequently marked with faint stripes of whit^; some stameps. 
This camellia is worthy of a place in the most choice collec- 
tion. It is to be regretted tlkit Mr. Floy's attachment to his 
seedlings has prevented a more general dissemination of them. 

94. Camellia j. var. Donckela^n*. Edward^s Bot. Register. 

Mr. Donckelaer^s Camellia. 
Of all the camellias that have recently come to our notice, 
this, in my estimation, is the most magnificent. It is a true 
Chinese variety, brought out with several other fine sorts, by 
Dr. Van Siebold, to Germany. The flower is four inches in 
diameter, not quite full, bdt of a most beautiful form. The 
color is a bright crimson, almost scarlet, and superbly macu- 
lated with white. No collection can be complete without it. 

95. CamelUa j. var. picturkta. UAhhi Berlise Monog. 

A mach esteemed variety, somewhat of the character of 
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Press's eclipse, but larger and better. The flower is above 
mediam size, full and round; color clear white, with stripes of 
rose. 

96. Camellia j. var. delicatissima. Mbi Berleu Monog. 
The form, color, and size of this flower is much like the 

last named variety, but not so frequently spotted with rose, and 
sometimes scarcely at all. It is of equal merit. 

97. Caniellta j. var. imperiiilis. Fr. C(U. 

98. Cam61Haj. var. adonidea. Pr. Cat, 

99. Camellia j. var. regina gallic&rum. Fr, Cat. 

100. Cam61Ha j. var. Preston eclipse. Fr. Cat, 

The four last named, Nos. 97 to 100 inclusive, are all syno- 
nymes, with C. j. var. eclipsis, already described under No. 
26, (Vol. 11*9 p« 95.) These names have been given to this 
variety by the French nurserymen. 

101. Cam6IHa j. var. nobilissima. Mbi BerU$e Monog. 
Flower of the purest white, three to three and a half inches 

in diameter, of the Pompone form, but much more regular and 
beautiful. A fine new sort. 

102. Camellia j. var. candidissima. Mbi Berlise^ Monog. 
A Chinese variety, of mediuni size, not so large as the C. 

&lba pldna, but of the same color and form. The petals are 
equally as numerous, and as perfectly well imbricated and ar- 
ranged. It is figured in Smith's FlorUVs Cabinet. 

103. CamelKit j. var. triumphans. Mbi Berlise Monog, 
Flower large and full, of a fine blush color, shaded with del- 
icate rose; of good form, with the petals imbricated and well 
arranged. From my own experience I am inclined to think it 
will be a variety, the flowers of which will not open very 
freely. 

104. Cam^llta j. var. imbriciita 41ba. Mbi Berlise Monog. 

White imbricated Camellia, 
This camellia is one of the modern English hybrids, and is 
a good acquisition. Thp flower is double and full, spherical 
in form, and of free inflorescence; the size is about three and 
a half inches in diameter; the color white, with distinct, and, 
sometimes, broad stripes of rose. This variety is now in bloom 
in the collection of J. W. Boot, £sq., Boston. 

105. Cam^lHaj. var. Cb&ndleri striata. Fr. Cat. 

This variety, as well as the C. j. var. Swdetn of the French 
Catatogiiesy noticed under No. 64, (Vol. III., p. 99,) is no 
other than the C. var. Ch&ndlert. w p to',. „-• 

Hawthorn Orove^ Dorcheetery Jan, 1840. 
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REVIEWS. 

1 

Art. I. •Sddrus of the Aon. J^gt B^ael. Delivered before 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Societies of ^ew Haoen 
Co. J Sept. 25-, 1839. Pamphlet, 8vo. pp. S5. New 
Haven, 1839. ' 

In our last number we briefly noticed the last work of Judge 
Buel, the Farmer^s Companion. Appended to that volume 
was the Address at the head of this article; but as we had not 
room to speak: of it so fully as we desired, we made no men- 
tion of it, intending to refer it to another tim^. 

The author has, during the last four or five years, delivered 
several agricultural addresses before variof s societies in New 
York, New Jersey and Massachusetts, each of which have 
been interesting productions. ' The present Address, howev* 
cr, is of greater value than any other which he has ever writ- 
ten. It b, indeed, the best, as it probably was the last, effort 
of his pen, and it was most deservedly added to the practical 
Essay, which, we have already remarked, was the most valua- 
ble book that could adorn the library of the farmer. 

It was during a toyrto New Haven, to deliver this Address, 
undertaken with the sole hope of benefitting the agriculture of 
Connecticut, that the amented author was seized with illness, 
which terminated so fatally. UnAle to perform the duties 
which he had intended,, the Address, by the permission of the 
author, was read to the numerous assemblage, by one of the 
committee of the New Haven A-gricultural Society. His 
illness was not then serious; but before a week had passed 
away, he, who set out from home, with high hopes of render- 
ing an important service to the noble profession for whose 
welfare he so industriously labored, — of benefitting, so far as 
lay in his power, the interest of the American husbandman, — 
and of improving the social and moral condition of society, 
— ^was called from his labors, and numbered among the dead. 

The Address was delivered before the members of the Ag- 
ricultural and Horticultural Societies united, and both agricul- 
ture and horticulture receivpi a due share of attention. The 
whole is so interesting, that we scarcely know what portions 
to extract, but, as we cannot exceed the bounds of a review, 
we shall confine our selections to a few of the most valuable 
paragraphs. 
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The author commences by alluding to the utility and impoF- 
tance qf agricultural and horticultural celebrations, and notices 
several societies whose efforts have been crowned with com- 
plete success by the means of their annual exhibitions. They 
tend to awaken and create a new interest — they excite many 
to renewed industry, who, fancying that they had arrived at a 
high degree of perfection, discover that tHere are others who 
excel, and, by bringing together annually the cultivators of the 
soil, they are the means of diffusing a vast deal of useful and 
valuable information, which cannot be obtained from any other 
source. When properly conducted, great benefits to society 
will be the result. Th6 author justly remarks:— 

With regard to the utility of agricultural and horticultural societies, 
much will depend upon the objects which bring together their tnerti- 
bers. If they associate for selnsh purposes, merely to monopolize the 
spoils, and withdraw whenever they are disappointed in their sinister 
hopes, jealousies and apathy will ensue, and the association will fall, 
as many under like cifi|umstances have fallen, without public loss or 
public regret. But ir the association is formed for mutual improve- 
ment, and in the benevolent and patriotic desire to do a public good — to 
stimulate and reward industry and. enterprise, however humble their 
conditioQ-7-and strives, by concentrated and persevering efforts, toi m- 
prove the condition of a district, of a county, or a state, — then will it 
mspire public confidence, obtain public support, and become a public 
blessing. 

To show what has been the result of hearty co-operation, 

the following example is quoted: — 

The Highland Society of Scotland affords another illustrious ex- 
ample of the utility of agricultural associations, when conducted with 
a view to public improvement. This society was organized in 1784, 
but so few were its members, and so limited its means, that it attract- 
ed but little public notice, nor effected any great improvement in hus- 
bandry, till the commencement of the nineteenth century. Yet it had 
sown the good seed which never fails, under proper management, to 
yield to the husbandman a bountiful harvest. Nor did it fitil in this 
case. The society now numbers tweuty two hundred members, em- 
bracing most of the opulent and influential men of the country, of all 
professions, and distributes annually, in prizes, about seventeen thou- 
sand (lollars. In no country or district has agriculture made more 
rapid strides in improvement, than it has in Scotland, since the or- 
ganization of this society; and although it may not have been the 
only, it most assuredly has been a principal cauise, of this wonderful 
and salutary change. Up to 1792, the agriculture of Scotland, to 
adopt the language of the £dinburvh Quarterly Journal of Agricul- 
ture, was * 'wretched—execrably bad, in all its localities! Hardly any 
wheat, was attempted to be grown^ oats full of thistles was the stand* 
ard crop, and this was repeated on the greater part of the arable 
land, while it would produce twice the seed thrown into it; turnips, 
as part of the rotation of crops, was unknown, few potatoes were 
raised, and no grass seeds or clover were sown. A great part of the 
summer was employed, in the now fertile shire of Fife, in pulling 
thistles out of the oats, and bringing them homo for the horges, or 
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mowing the rushes, or other aquatic plants, that grew on the bogs^ 
around the homestead." But a change soon came over the land. 
The seed which had been ^own by the Highland Society had cermi- 
Dated, and its luxuriant foilage already covered the soil. In 1815, ac- 
cording to the authority I am quoting— r^'beautiful fields of wheat 
were to be seen,— drilled gr^en crops every where abounded, — the 
bogs had disappeared, — the thistles no longer existed," — naked fal- 
lows were abolished, draining was extensively introduced; wet lands 
were made dry: poor weeping clays were converted into turnip 
soils; and ''whole parishes were completely transfortned from un- 
sightly marshes, into beautiful and rich wheat fields; and where the 
plough could scarcely be driven for slush and water, were heavy 
crops per acre, and heavy weight per bushel." The improvements 
in Scotch husbandry have continued to advance, until, according to 
the estimate of Sir John Sinclair, and Professor Lowe, both high au- 
thority, — the acreable products of her soil more than double those 
of our Atlantic States. 

The same astonishing results may be attaiDed by the agri- 
culturists of our own country. With a soil unsurpassed, a cli- 
mate more genial, and a population more industrious, what should 
prevent the same, and even greater, improvements in Amer- 
ican husbandry? Nothing but the dissemination of correct in- 
formation, and the fostering aid of our agricultural societies, is 
wanted to achieve what has never yet been done in the best 
farming districts of Europe, not even excepting the high tilled 
soil of Flanders^ Our agriculture, like that of Scotland, is 
** wretched" — "execrably bad" — but we hope to see a change 
more rapid than that which attended the improvements in 
Scotch husbandry . 

Judge Buel pays a neat compliment to the exertions of the 

Massachusetts and Pennsylvania Horticultural Societies: — 

As evidence of the utility of horticultural societies in multiplying 
and improving the products of our gardens, and in promoting rural 
embellishments, I would refer to the neighborhoods of Boston and 
Philadelphia, where societies of this kind have long existed, and to 
the Horticultural Society of London. In the first named cities, and 
their environs, the progress of horticultural improvement has been 
manifestly great. Many new and choice fruits, culinary vegetables,. 
and ornamental plants, have been introduced, culture has been much 
improved, the markets better supplied, and prices cheapened. 

Horticultural improvement is checked, in a great degree, by 
the ignorance of men, who fancy that there is no need of con- 
sulting books to grow common vegetables. Cultivators of 
small gardens are even more prejudiced than farmers; they are 
content to grope On in ignorance, half tilling the soil,. and reap- 
ing inferior products, when a few dollars expended for a useful 
work would save them ten times the amount, both in the quan- 
tity and quality of every thing they cultivate; Nothing is more 
common than the expression with (oersons possessing small gar- 
dens, wtien invited to subscribe ibi: a periodical, or purchase a 
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work treating upon gardening, than this: ^^What use would such 
information be to me? Had I several acres of land) then I should 
esteem it my duty to read more.". The smaller the garden, 
the greater is the want of information, in order to procure the 
most from the least space; and as long as cultivators neglect to 
improve their minds, their products will be mieagre and infe- 
rior. 

The great obstacles to horticultural improyement, are, ignorance of 
the relative merits of diflferent kinds of fruits and culinary vegetables, 
and of the proper modes of cultivating und preparing them for the 
table. The generality of country gardens exhibit but a scanty as- 
sortment of vegetable productions, and these are but badly cultivated, 
and often of inferior quality. The tendency of horticultural exhibi- 
tions i9, to show the good and bad in contrast, or rather to promul- 
gate a knowledge of the better sorts, of their culture ana use, to 
excite useful competition, and -to demonstrate the utility of garden 
culture, as a source o^healch, pleasure, and profit. I have had many 
fruits presented to me, which the donors considered of the first qual- 
ity, but which 1 found, on comparison, to be of secondary or inferior 
grade. The man who has seen or tasted only inferior fruits, may 
well mistake them for good ones. It is as easy to cultivate good 
fruits as bad oneii; and no one eats so good fruits as he. who cultivates 
them himself. It is as easy to cultivate the vergaleu as it is the choke 
pear; the green gage, as the horse pluni; and yet the difference be- 
tween them, in all the qualities which we most esteem, is incompara- 
bly threat, fiut till we can show our neighbor better fruits, he will 
contmue to cultivate^ and rest content with his choke pear and liorse 
plum. 

The following remarks upon ornamental gardening, and the 

enjoyments to be derived from its practice, are worthy of the 

author's head and heart: — 

With regard to what is termed ornamental gardening, or the culti- 
vation of flowering shrubs and plants, there is an objection, real or 
affected, often made by very many people, on the ground that it yields 
no profit. If the great object of life was to accumulate money, 
without enjoying any of the comforts which it confers, save the grat*" 
ification of animal appetite, the' objection would be conclusive, fiut 
we are endowed with other and higher appetites than the mere brute; 
and Providence has every where surrounued us with suitable objects 
for their development, and innocent gratification. And stiall we re- 
ject the proffered benefaction so kindly tendered for our benefit, be- 
cause it adds nothing to our pelf? And what is there in the natural 
creation, better calculated to soften down the rough asperities of our 
nature, to awaken kind feelings towards each other, and excite rev- 
erence and love for the Most High, than a familiar acquaintance with 
the wonders and beauties of His vegetable kingdom? Did you ever 
know a misanthrope, or a miser, who was an admirer of flowers? I 
would not recommend the neglect of more important duties, for the 
culture of a flower garden: yet when there is ability or ^leisure, and 
these may be found to a greater or less extent in almost every family^ 
a taste for floral beauties should be inculcated in the youn^, not only 
as a source of rational pleasure, but as a salutary precaution against 
bad oompamons and bad habits. The mind must be employedi and 
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most have recreation. It is better to direct it to the works of the Cre- 
ator, than to the works pf man. Lord Bacon has Said of the garden, 
"it affords the purest of human pleasures — the greatest refreshment 
to the spirits or man — ^without which, buildings and palaces are but 
gross handiworks." 

We Eluded, while noticing the Ihrmer^s Companion, to the 
prevailing desire, among farmers, to bring up their sons in 
some other employment, which they have imagined was more 
respectable, and a quicker road to wealth. The remarks of 
Judge Buel on this subject are too valuable to be passed over: — 

The farmers, I have remarked, share in the errors of the day. Not 
ooDtent with the gains which are ever the reward of prudent industry » 
and which miij^ht be greatly increased by the culture of the mind, — 
nor content with one of the most independent conditions in society, 
hundreds and thousands of them seek other and new employments, 
and some of truly menial character, to get rid of labor, tne greatest 
blessing to man, and to raise themselves in the imaginary scale of 
fashionable society. And if they cannot participate themselves in 
this imaginary greatness, and it is seldom any thing more than imagi- 
nary, they are anxious to inflict the evil upon their posterity, — to rear 
their sons to the law, the rail-road to office, — to political power and 
turmoil; to make them merchants, a useful, but greatly overstocked 
business, or to place them in some other genteel employment, which 
shall exempt them from the toils of labor, the salt that best preserves 
from moral corruption. 

Mistaken men ! What class in society have within their reach so 
many of the elements of human enjoyments— so many facilities for 
dispensing benefits to others^K>ne of the first duties and richest 
pleasures of life — as the independent tillers of the soil ? "The farmer,'* 
says Franklin, <*has no need of popular favor: the success of his 
crops depends only on the blessing or God upon nis honest industry." 
If aiscreetly conducted on the improved principles of husbandry, ag- 
riculture oners the certain means of acquiring wealth, and as rapidly 
as is consistent with the pure enjoyments of life, or with the good or- 
der and prosperous condition of society. Agriculture is the golden 
mean« secure alike from the temptations of mushroom opulence, 
and the craven sycophancy and dependence of poverty. **Give me 
neither poverty iior riches," was the prayer of the wise man of Scrip- 
ture, ''lest," he added, "lest I be full and deny thee, and say who is 
the Lord ? or lest I be poor, and steal, and take the name of my God 
in vain." 

We have not room to follow the author much farther in his 
excellent remarks. He recommends the establishment of pro- 
fessional schools of agriculture, and predicts that many of those 
who heard the Address will live to see ^^professional schools 
of agriculture established in our land, to see their utility extoll- 
ed, and to be induced to consider them the best nurseries for 
republican virtues, and the surest guarantee for the perpetuity 
of our liberties. They should be established— 'they will be es- 
tablished — end the sooner they are established, the better for 
our country. 'V 
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lA conclusion, the author recommends to those **who have 
made up their minds, from necessity or from choice, to till the 
ground, the importance of studying the principles of their busi- 
ness, and with becoming acquainted with the most approved 
and modern practices in husbandry." The means of acquiring 
useful knowledge are abundant and cheap :^- 

One of these means, and a valuable one, is protfisred him thronjrh 
the exhibitions and publications of these societies. Another is the 
perusal of books upon agriculture and rural economy, which should 
form a part of social and rural libraries. And another facility of ac- 
quiring this useful knowledges is afforded by the agricultural periodi- 
cals of our country, which, besides containing much that is instructive 
in the philosophy of farming, are a record of the best modes of prac- 
tice, and of much that is new and important, in the various depart- 
ments of rural and household labor. A volume Of the Cultivator, of 
which I can speak with accuracy, contains about as much matter as 
five or six volumes of the popular novels of the day, and twice as 
much as four numbers of our literary quarterly journals. The price 
of the Cultivator is one dollar per annum* I verily think, that if the 
farmer would divide his patronage between political and agricultural 
journals, he would be a manifest gainer, in his fortune and m his fam- 
ily — would be more happy in his business, and domestic in bis habits — 
a better manager^ and a more useful citizen. 

We have given our testimony of the great value and impor- 
tance, to the agricultural community, of the Cultivator^ and we 
are happy to see that the author did not refrain, from any 
feeling of dehcacy, to recommend it, though it was owing al- 
most wholly to his untiring exertions that its reputation was so 
widely known, and the information which it contained so ea- 
gerly sought after. He did not underrate its usefulness, and 
we, in common with the whole community, regret that his life 
was not spared to carry out the good work which be had so 
zealously begun. 



Art. II. The CuUivatar^s Almanac^ and Cabinet of Agri- 
cultural Knowledge^ for the year 1840. By William 
BucKMiNSTER. 12mo. pp. 124. Boston, 1840. 

Almanacs are so numerous now-a-days, that it is almost 
impossible to make a choice. The old Farmer's Almanac 
has, however, been the most generally sought after by the 
farmers; among the cheap ones perhaps it is the best: but even 
allowing this, besides the mere astronomical calculations, the 
reading matter is mere trash, and scarcely worthy the farmer's 
notice. 
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It will be gratifying, therefore, to the farmer, and even to 
the gardener, to know that in the one named at the head of this 
Dotiee,' may be found a variety of useful and valuable informa- 
tion, relating, to the tilling of the soil, and the labors of the 
farm and garden, — each month having itd appropriate work 
assigned to it. The artidles are mostly original; and as the 
author has, for many years, been a practical farmer, we can 
recommend this little work as well worthy the patronage 
of the agricultural community. The astronomical department 
will be found much raoret correct and complete than the com- 
mon almanacs: and the calculations are suited to all parts of 
the United States. It is well printed, and will form a neat ap- 
pendage to the farmer's library. 



Art. III. The JVew Genesee Fanner and Oardener^e Jour' 
nal. In monthly numbers; double quarto form. 16 pages. 
60 cts. per annum. Vol. I., No. 1. Rochester, N. Y., 1840. 

This is the name of a new agricultural journal, recently es- 
tablished at Rochester, N. Y., where the old Genesee Farmer^ 
which is now consolidated with the Cultivator at Albany, was 
published. It is to be edited by J. J. Thomas, and our 
correspondent, M. B. Bateharo, of the Rochester seed store. 
We doubt not, from the industry and zeal of the editors, that 
it will prove a most valuable journal. The following extract 
from the prospectus will best explain the reasons of its publica- 
tion and the objects of thp editors: — 

The Genesee Farmer, which for nine years past has heen pahlish- 
ed in Rochester, to the gr^at benefit of thei whole western country, is 
now discontinued, and the labors of its publisher are transferred to 
the ** Cultivator," at Albany. Regretting the loss of their favorite 
Journal, many of the warmest friends of Agrioulture in this section, 
have advised the establishment of a ** New Genesee Farmer" in 
this place, and bave pledged their influence and talents to its support. 
The city of Rochester is the capital ofthe justly celebrated '^Gen^see 
Country;" it is surrounded by an intelligeut agricultural community, 
and a vast territory of unrivalled richness and fbrtilitv, and is, in every 
respect, a most appropriate location for an Agricultural Periodical. 
The very extensive circulation ofthe late Monthly Genesee Farmer, 
affords good evidence that such a paper is demanded in this section, 
and that it will be sustained by the liberal and ei^lightened community 
for whose benefit it is intended. Influenced by these considerations^ 
we have concluded to issue a "New Genesee Farmer," which we 
•hall aim to make not only the cheapest but the most usefuli and the 
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most extensively circulated agricultural paper in the eountry* With 
the advantages we possess, and the talented assistance engaged, we 
are confident this can be done, provided our friends, and tne friends 
of improvement, come forward to our aid, with that praiseworthy 
and successful zeal which many have heretofore manifested. 

Our farnnng friends, who are seeking for useful information, 
will do well to subscribe for the JVetf Genisee Farmer. The 
volume commenced Jan. 1st. 



Art. IV. The American Farmer^ Companion^ or Cabintt 
of AgrieuUural KfiowUdge. In monthly numbers, 8vo. 
32 pages each. One dollar per annum. Vol. L, No. 1. 
Philadelphia. 1840. 

This is a new work, devoted to agriculture, horticulture, 
and rural and domestic economy, published in Philadelphia. 
The editor states the object of the Farmer^s Companion *Hs 
to combine, for present use and future reference, all important 
intelligence or information relating to agriculture and its kind- 
red branches, both original and selected. The editor is assur- 
ed that he will be liberally sustained by an able corps of proc- 
Heal correspondents; and he most respectfully invites bis old 
friends to aid him, by contributing, from time to time, the re- 
sults of their practical experience in the management of their 
respective farms." 

An excellent work, containing a variety of information upon 
the practice of farming, written by able correspondents. It 
may be classed with the Cultivator and JSTew Geneeee Farmer^ 
and, like those journals, should receive the support of all friends 
of agricultural improvement. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE- 

Art. I. General Notieee. 

Origin of training trees against walls. — The origin of training the 
peach and vine against walls, is thus given by Rogers ScbaboL A 
cultivator of Montreui],having by chance thrown the stone of a peach 
against a wall with a south aspect, it grew up and produced fruk, 
which, from the shelter and heat of the wall, were found to be larger. 
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more saeeulent, and of better flaTor, than those produced on standard 
trees. This eultiyator, seeing that the heat of the wall was favorable 
to the peach, fastened the shoots to ic with nails and ties, and found the 
fruit still larger and better. In what year this cultivator lived is not 
stated; but ne is considered as much more likely to be the 'inventor 
than Girardot, to whom it is generally attributed. This Girardot lived 
in the time of Louis XIV, when training the peach had already been 
practised at Montreuil sufficiently long to produce young Pepin, who 
was the pupil of his father, alreaoy celebrated for training the peach. 
— {^nnaUi t^ Horticulture , translated in Oard, Mag.) 

Jin Earthen Water-holder. -^h. writer in the Oardener^s Maga- 
sinCy gives a description of an earthen water-holder, for the purpose 
of watering many kinds of plants, particularly dahlias. It is a common 
plan with some gardeners, to sink a flower pot in the earth, near the 
base of the plant requiring much water, in order to facilitate its descent 
to the roots, and to prevent its being wholly absorbed by the surface. 
But common flower pots are rather unsightly objects, especially in 
borders where it is desirable Jto have every thing wear the aspect of 
neatness. To accomplish the main object, however, of applying the 
water directly to the roots, it is necessary that some other course 
should be pursued, than that of throwing away the water upon the 
surface. The writer, consequently, had an earthen water-holder 
made, somewhat in the shape of a broad mouthed decanter, at the 
bottom of which was pierced -several small holes. This is sunk in. 
the soil, at a short distance from the plant, as deep as the neck. 
Water is then poured in, (at any time of the day,) and it will gradu- 
ally ooze, (th^ slower the better,) through the small perforations near 
the bottom; thus conveying the water to the very roots of the plant at 
onee, without any external evaporation. By this method, a pint of wa- 
ter will go as far as three or four, which is an object where water is not 
convenient. But this is not the sole advantage, for the fibres are not 
drawn upwards, as is the case with surface watering, but follow the 
course or the moisture to the bottom of the holder, and then soon 
become established beyond the influence of external drought. — (Gard, 
Jdag.) 

Preservation of Kitchen Garden Vegetables through the winter.-^ 
The means generally used for preserving cabbages, and other similar 
plants, through the winter, are generally very unsatisfactory, and fail 
to accomplish the object desired. Our winters are so long, that plants 
are generally exhausted before the season Is half over. It would be 
a great benefit to all cultivators, if some surer method could be found 
out. by which their excellence could be preserved for a greater length 
of time. The following system has been tried, atid is stated to an- 
awer the purpose fully: — When the plants are growing over luxuriant 
in autumn, pull them up and expose their roots to the vicissitudes of 
the weather for a day or two; afterwards re-plant them in their for- 
mer places, and if the weather is very mild, late in the season, the 
operation may be repeated for a second, and, perhaps, in some cases, 
even a third time. This practice stagnates the growth of the plant, 
hardens it, and invariably enables it better to withstand the severity 
of the following winter. Vegetables have survived severe winters in 
this manner, while those in adjoining gardens have nearly all perish- 
ed. We would recommend the trial of this method. {Brit."^ Farm. 
Jtfafi-.) 

Choice of Seed WheaL^The^ following facts show that the seeds 
•f the cereal grasses may. be plump, solid, weighty, and abundantly 
fariDaceottSy and yet defective. A respectable and intelligent farmerj 
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seten miles south-west of Edinburgh, at an altitude of about .seTen 
hundred feet, soil and locality dry, informs us that his oats were well 
filled, but not cut, before the frost set in last autumn; were ultimate- 
ly well cured, and produced a fair sample, weighing seventeen stones, 
and after paying mill dues, left fourteen and a half pecks of meal. Five 
weeks ago he put twenty-four grains, the growth of two different 
fields, into two separate pots, and placed them in a favorable situ- 
ation for germinating. The result was, that one of the pots 
brairded five out of twelve grains, the other seven, which is ex- 
actly one half of the grains sown. Previously to this trial, the 
gentleman intended sowing part of his farm with its own growth, 
which is his usual practice, but has now purchased all his seed oats 
from a more favorable climate. (Scotamatii Aprily 1839.) [A cor- 
respondent has furnished us with some good remarks on the choice of 
seeds, particularly of wheat, &c., which are deserving of attention; 
they will appear in out next number.-^Ec?.] 

Tames for general botanical purposes in the open garden. — For 
these purposes, none, in my opinion, both for appearance and dura- 
bility, surpass moderately sized oak tallies, with a bevelled eurface 
for the name, which, when well painted, will remain distinctly legible- 
for four or ^Ye years, when they may be taken up, cleaned, repaintr 
ed, and relettered, and they will then appear nearly as good as when 
they were new. The usual color of these tallies is white, lettered in 
black; but for naming pinetums, or single trees on lawns, a grass 
green, lettered in white, is far preferable. Tallies of this kind, made 
of three quarters inch oak, ten mches high, and three and a half inch- 
es wide, have been found to last upwards of twenty years. This 
is rather an expensive tally in the first instance, but, when a garden 
is once supplied with them, the annual outlay to keep up the stock is 
trifling. Making, painting, and lettering of this kind amount to about 
seven pence, (thirteen cents,) each tally. 

The next most recommendable kind is of yellow deal, made of half 
inch wood, one foot in length, and two in width, rounded on the top, 
and painted at the bottom. Tallies of this kind are not so durable, 
on the whole, as oak; but, if they are kept upright in the ground, one 
lettering is found to remain legible as long as the wood lasts. In a 
damp situation (a border appropriated to sedges and ferns in the Ox- 
ford ffarden,) tallies which have been lettered nine or ten years, are 
now distinctly legible, though their lower ends are much decayed. 
The cost of this tally is about four pence (six cents) each. {Gard. 
Jtf^., vol. XV., p. 453.) 

The Character of Soils in relation to Vegetable Culture, — When a 
cultivator devotes himself to the iiive^jtigation of a soil, it is a matter 
of indifference to him whether it is composed of alumida and silica, 
or whether these substances are in a state of quartz or feldspar, or 
that by their aggregation they form the debris of granite, or, finally, 
that the^ belong to primitive, transition, or alluvial formations: what 
he requires is, to know what kind of plants the soil will produce with 
the greatest advantage, the trouble it will require to put it in a state 
of culture, the manuring it will need, the quantity of this manure it 
will yield to the plant, and the portion it will retain in its own sub- 
stance; these < are its agricultural characters, those which adapt it to 
the objects of. agronomy, and which shed light on his researches. 

What we have already said of the composition and properties of 
soils demonstrates that certain of their scientific elements have a 
relation to the properties which are inquired, after by cultivators. 
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Thus, as to the nature of the crops which may be, expected from' dif- 
ferent soils, those which contain carbonates of lime and magnesia are 
eminently qualified to produce wheats and leguminous crops; the 
siliceous clay lands are the soils peculiarly adapted to forests; the 
siliceous are proper for plants which vegetate in winter, as rye, &c.; 
mould favors the vegetation of those potherbs which are cultivated 
for the stems, leaves, &c. As regards the facility or difficulty of 
working soils, those that dre siliceous are easily dressed, as well as 
those which have an organic origin; whilst calcareous and clayey 
present great differences in this respect, according to the diversity of 
their composition. Finally, sandy and calcareous soils require fre- 
quent manuring, and this addition they decompose to the immediate 
profit of the plants; whilst clayey ones retain the manure, may have 
the process of manuring postponed to greater intervals, and receive 
tt the same time a larger quantity of manure. Diluvian soils admit 
of improvement with gypsum, and siliceous clays with marl; whilst 
land rich in organic matters requires the dung of animals to facilitate 
and promote the decomposition of the mould. {Jam, Jour,^ vol. 
xxvii., p. 89., for July, 18S9.) 



A AT. II. Foreign. Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

Magnificent Conservatory at Chtttsworth^ the seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire. — One of the most magnificent structures in England has 
been lately erected by the Duke of Devonshire, at his beautiful resi- 
dence at Chatsworth. It consists of a large tropical conservatory. 
In general design, it may be compared to a cathedra), with central 
aisle and side aisles. The entrances will be at the ends, through 
porches, which will be treated as green-houses. When the whole is 
completed, it will cover an acre and a quarter of ground. There will 
be a carriage way through it, which will form, part of a general 
drive through the pleasure grounds. It will be heated by six fires, all 
of which, and the means of access to them, the places for fuel, &c., 
wilt be under ground, and the chimneys carried in a tuntiel, up the 
side of a hill, to the distance of nearly a furlong, so that there will 
not be the slightest anpearance of artificial heating, or smoke, or 
sheds, &c., either witnm the house, or exterior to it. I'he conser- 
vatory is situated in an open part of a lofty wood, in nearly the cen- 
tre of the pleasure-grounds, and is unquestionably the largest struc- 
ture of the kind in existence, or on record. The whole is uuder the 
direction of Mr. Paxton, by whom it was designed. It was, probably, 
nearly or rjuite finished the past fall. {Gara, Mag.) 

A weeptng Larch. — A new variety of larch, with pen4ulou8 branch- 
es, has been latelv brought into notice. It was discovered some time 
ago, in a seed bed, trailing along the ground : it was transplanted to 
an open space, in order to give free scope for the habit of the plant. 
For eight years, since it was first observed, it has retained its pros- 
trate habit, and many gardeners and nurserymen, wiio saw it, pro- 
DOttnced it a valuable acquiaitioD. The possessor of it commenced 
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gracing it extensively, on the common larch, and now has a number 
of trees, which he offers for sale at two guineas each. It must be a 
fine addition to the tribe of evergreen trees, and a desirable plant for 
small gardens. It is proposed that it should be termed the Lkrlx 
commi^nis p^ndula GodslilUV, aAer the name of the grower, Mr. 
Godsall, nurseryman. (Gard. Mng,, vol. xv., p. 459.) 

Great product of the Marie Louise pear. — Henry Grace, Hsci., of 
St. John's Wood, states that he gathered from five small trees, in the 
autumn of 1838, two thousand two hundred fruit, and he supposed 
that three hundred had fallen off. He attributed the productiveness 
of the trees, and the fineness of the fruit, to the fact of the roots of 
the trees havint; been covered with dung, and duly watered from Ju- 
ly to the end of the season. — (Id) 

FRANCE. 

Semi-annual bloomins^ of the Gladiolus natalinsis, — A writer in the 
August number of the Annales d^ Horticulture of FtiriSf M. Boussi^re, 
states that he has succeeded in flowering the Gladiolus nataMnsis in 
the following manner: — The bulb was pTnnted in the autumn of 1838, 
and placed in a common green-bouse, where it passed the winter of 
1858 and 1839. It there flowered, in the month of February, and the 
bulb was taken out of the earth in March. It was almost immediate- 
ly planted in the open air, as M. Boussi^re was persuaded that the 
bulb required the whole of the summer to gain refreshment and nour- 
ishment for flowering in 1S40; but the bulb commenced a vigorous 
and rapid growth, and, to his astonishment, came into bloom in the 
early part of August last. It produced two strong spikes of flowers. 
— (Annales d^ Horticulture de Paris, vol. xxv.. p. 91.) 

[If the flowering of this species, the second time, was not a mere 
matter of chance, but may be repeated again, it will give it an addi- 
tional claim to the amateur's care. In the open border, in August 
and September, no bulb can be more showy. If it will flower in Feb- 
ruary, in the green-bouse, it will be a most desirable ornament at 
that season. — Ed,] 

Forcing the Chrysdnthemum indicum, — On the 8th of May, and 
the 24th of July last, M. Cochet exhibited, at the meeting of the 
Paris Horticultural Society, specimens of the Chinese chrysanthe- 
mum* in full bloom. All attempts to force the chrysanthemum in- 
to bloom have heretofore failed, and it is b^ some extraordinary pro- 
cess that he is enabled to bloom them m the spring and summer. 
M. Cochet retains the secret of his method, but it is hoped that he 
will communicate it to the society, for publication.— (•^fino/et d^Hor* 
iiculture de Paris, vol. xxv., p. 90.) 



Art. ni. Domestic Notices. 



Healing a Cheen-house with hot air and hot water combined. — Aided 
by your explanations of the various methods of heating green-houses 
with hot water, I have fitted my heating apparatus up in a sort of her- 
maphrodite style, (if I may use that expression.) My family room 
is on the west side of the housei aind my kitchen to the north of tho 
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green-house. I have cast-iron jambs and backs in the iire-places, in 
the room and kitchen, with air chambers around the jambs; the heat* 
ed air passes from these chambers into the ^reen-house at each end. 
I have a boiler fixed in the back of my kitchen and above the air 
chamber; it is three feet long, two feet high, and nine inches "wide; 
the pipes pass from the boiler, to the distance of twelve feet, where 
they are turned at'a right angle, and run along lengthwise of the 
house eleven feet to the reservoir, which is a fifteen gallon iron bound 
cask, well painted. The upper pipe is fitted with an air pipe, of one 
inch diameter and six inches in height, placed nearly in the centre, to 
prevent the air from operating as a retarder to the motion of the wa- 
ter. The lower pipe is level, but the upper ouq enters the reservoir 
about one and a quarter inches higher than its entrance to the boiler: 
the operation is beautiful; a constant current can be perceived, run- 
ning from the upper pipe into the reservoir, which must, consequent-, 
]y, pass out the lower pipe into the boiler, which is hermetically seal- 
ed. There does not appear to be a great pressure on the lower pipe, 
and so little on the upper one, that I stopped a small leak with vjhite 
had, 

I am confident that a small green-house could be heated comforta- 
bly in this wav without any extra fuel, except what will be rec|uired 
to build a small fire (in severe weather,) when the family retire for 
the night. I am of opinion that the moist heat from the pipes and re- 
servoir, and the dry air from the jambs, make a very healthy atmos- 
phere for the plants, (from their appearance,) the one counteracting 
the effects of the other: those that require a dry atmosphere can be 
placed at each end, near the aperture, where the hot air is admitted; 
and such as delight in a more humid situation, may occupy a place 
in the centre in the house, in the vicinity of the reservoir. 

The upper and lower pipes are only three inches in diameter, with 
an air pipe in the centre, as before stated, an inch in diameter, fixed 
six inches from the angle in the upper pipe; it is six inches long, but 
it need not have been but two inches. [We do not think there is any 
necessity for it. — Ed,] The pipes are only nailed to the reservoir 
with threepenny nails, and so little is the pressure that thev do not 
leak a particle. 1 have a cock in the resecvoir. and I can draw off 
what water I wish, and fill up with fresh from tne well. Should you 
think these few hints may be of any service to your readers, you may 
use them. I am much pleased with the svstem, and recommend it as an 
economical plan for a small house. — jFi., Columbus, Ohio, Jan,, 1840. 
Gardening in Zanenille, Ohio, — A correspondent writes us from 
this city,* that he is erecting a small green-house, to be attached to his 
dwelling. It is to be about thirty leet long by sixteen wide. We 
are glad to notice such improvements in the West; and we shall ex- 
pect our friends in that Quarter to keep us informed of all improve- 
ments in gardening.— Ea. 

Presentation of a Vase to M. P. Wilder, Esq. — Mr. Editor: It will, 
I have no doubt, be gratifying to your fioral friends to learn, that, soon 
aAer the close of the splendid exhibition of dahlias, by Col. Wilder, 
AleBBrs. Uovey, Breck, Low and others, at the room of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, in September, and at the Conservatory at 
the Botanic Garden in Boston, in October last, it was proposed, by a 
few admirers of this gorgeous flower, to present Col. M. P. Wilder 
with some token to testify the pleasure they have received (in common 
with thousands of their fellow-citizens for several years past,) by the 
bnUiaDt displays which he has so repeatedly made. The subscriber. 
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Chairman of tbe Committee on Flowers of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, was requested by the contributors to procure a silver 
vase, and to present the same, in their names, to Col. Wilder: this 
has been done. 

The vase was manufactured by Messrs.' Jones, Lows & Ball, m 
their best style, and bears the following inscription. The insertion 
of thei^e few remarks in your valuable publication, with the letter of 
Mr. Walker, and the replv of Col. Wilder, will oblige many of your 
readers. — Youths, S, Walker, Roxbury, Jan., 1840. 

Inscription on the vase. 

" Conseqititur qttodcunque petit. 
Presented to Col. M. P. Wilder, by a few friends, as a memento of his anriTalled 
si)ecimen8 of tbe dahlia, exhibited at the Consonratory.*' 

On the reverse side, 
"Botton, October, 1889." 

« To Marshall P. Wilder, Eso. 

«My dear Sir: A few friends, admirers and cultivators of the dah- 
lia, anxious to express to you, in some other way than words, how 
much they have been gratified by your splendid exhibition of the 
Dahlia, (and more particularly so by your specimens exhibited at the 
Conservatory, in October last,) have requested me, in their names, 
to prepare some token, as a memento of the high estimation in which 
they hold your successful cultivation. That memento is herewith 
sent you. 

''No event. Sir, could have given me greater pleasure than being 
permitted by your friends to join with them in this humble tribute of 
respectful con.sideration and regards for your success and future 
personal welfare, and to subscribe myself, in their behalf, — Your 
obedient, humble servanty S, Walker. — Hoxbury, Dec. 7, 1889." 

'* To Samuel Walker, Esq. 

*« My dear Sir: Your very polite letter, accompanied with the 
beautiful silver vase, is received. 

'* I should do sfreat injustice to my feelings, were I not forthwith to 
express to you. Sir, and to your associates, how fqlly sensible i am 
of the honor conferred on me by this distinguished testimonial of your 
approbation. 

'< If I have done any thing to advance the interests of horticulture, 
the reflection, in itself, would be ample reward for all my exertions; 
but that I should, in the opinion of gentlemen so well skilled in the 
science, have attained, in any degree, to such success, as to merit the 
motto you have caused to be inscribed on the vase, or the kind senti- 
ments expressed in your letter, is more than I could have anticipated; 
and I must attribute this meed of praise rather to feelings of friend- 
ship, than to any deserving of my own. 

''Be pleased. Sir, to receive for yourself, and to comnnunicate to 
the gentlemen associated with you, my most heartfelt acknowledg- 
ments for this token of their esteem; and to assure them, that it will 
be carefully preserved as a treasure, during my life, and transmitted 
to my family as a memento of our mutual love for the productions of 
Flora. 

" Wishing you all great success in the delightful pursuits of horti- 
culture, and happiness and prosperity in all your concerns, I sub- 
scribe myself, with sentiments of great respect, — Your obliged, but 
humble servant, Marshall F. Wilder, Hawtnom Grove, Dorchester^ 
Jan. 1, 1840." 

Cultivation of the M6rt^ multica^is, and production of Silk. — Dur- 
ing the last season I raised about one hundred thousand mulberiy 
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trees, part of which are for sale; I am now erecting a cocoonery > that 
will hold half a mrllion of worms, and I have purchased eggs enough 
to feed one and a half million of worms in succession crops. I hope to 
hear of many persons embarking in this profitable business; if^ou could 
devote a small portion of your Magazine to the dissemination of in« 
formation upon this great and vital subject, I think it would be use- 
ful and acceptable to your subscribers. — R, Sinclair ^ Clairmont Nur^ 
•ery, near SaUimoref Jan,^ 1840. 

New Flemish Pears. — I observe that many of the new Flemish 
pears have fruited in the vicinity of Boston, particularly with Mr. 
Manning, of Salem. I have twenty-six or twenty-eight varieties in 
my Catalogue, which I received of Mr. Kenrick, nurseryman, in 1837. 
Descriptions of such of the new varieties as have produced fruit would 
be of much value, if you could procure such information. — Id. 

Large Lemons. — We were shown, a few days since, two large 
and beautiful lemons, from the garden of Mrs. Bigelow, of Medford. 
The two weighed two pounds and a quarter, and the largest measured 
fourteen inches and a half in circumference one way, and fiAeen 
and a half the other. The tree from which they were taken, is in a 
very flourishing state; it is planted out in the bonier of the green- 
bouse, and produces annually about two hundred fruits. There is a 
variety of lemons cultivated in collections, but none of them, unless 
they have been grafted from the above tree, produce such large and 
showy fruit. The tree is a most vigorous and robust grower. — Ed, 

Chorizema HenehmdnVi. — A young but vigorous specimen of this 
beautiful plant will flower the present month in the collection of 
Mr. Towne. Ail the species are elegant objects, but the C. Hench- 
minu transcends them all, both in the brilliancy and profusion of its 
blossoms. The parent plant was imported a year smce, but it was 
in so poor a condition that it did not long survive. Mr. Towne's plant 
is one of three which he propagated from it, two of which are now in 
his possession. The plants are yet small, and they will require 
anotner year's growth, to enable them to show their true charac- 
ter. — Ed. 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. — At the last meeting of this 
society, held about the middle of last month, there was a variety of 
plants exhibited, including some fine camellias. Mr. Sherwood ex- 
nibited his seedling, called Sherw6odti, described by Mr. Wilder, 
in a previous page of the present number. It is stated to be a first 
rate flower. Mackenzie & Buchanan exhibited C. var. ^legans. 
Mr. Buiat exhibited a new euphorbia, E. Jacquint/Zdra and Sypho- 
c&mpalos bicolor, too very fine plants, each of which have been no- 
ticea in our previous volumes. — Ed. 

Camillmjapdnica var. Donekelairi, is now beautifully in bloom in 
Mr. Wilder's collection^ It is a remarkably showy and splendid va- 
riety. 

Chreus MaUashnx, in the collection of Mr. F. Putnam, of Salem, is 
now nearly in bloom. Mr. Putnam received this species for the C. 
epl^ndens: it Is a beautiful plant, partaking, somewhat, of the character 
of C. flagellif6rmi8, in its habit of growth, and of the Epiphyllum 
Bpeci6sum in the beauty of its flowers. It is a free and rapid grower. 
—Ed. 

Horticulture in Georgia. — t am unable to give you any thing on 

the state of gardening in Georgia. I only know that in some parts, 

especially near Savannah, Augusta, Macou, and Columbus, there are 

expensive and tasteful gardens. Even in this up-country there are a 

TOL, VI. — no. n. 10 
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few cbamiing residences, with well laid out grounds. I have do op- 
portunity to visit them; I mean, however, at some convenieDt season, 
to send vou some account of our botanic garden.^- Fery'reipecf/iil/y, 
Jd, d. W.y Athens, Ga,, Dec, 1839. 

RtUUia, fortiibsa, — We had previously supposed that Ru^Uia for- 
mdsa, was a tender and delicate stove plant, scarcely possible to grow 
in the green-house, except in a sickly condition j but having wintered 
it, thus far, in our sitting room, and it being just about to blossom, 
for a second time, within a few months, we would recommend it to 
whoever is fond of small but showy plants. — Experimenter. 

Epiphyllum Jlekermdnu, appears to be a semi-annual blooming spe- 
cies. Planets in our own collection, and in that of Mr. F. Putnam, of 
Salem, have flowered twice the pest year; once in the month of 
March, and again in the month of September; each time showing a 
profusion of blossoms. Every collection should possess one or more 
plants. — Ed, 

Mr, Haneoek^s green-house^ Burlington, N. J.— My ^reen-house 
was not quite finished the past fall; the outside work is nearly all 
done, and the whole is closed up for the present. I hope, however, 
to get it finished before March. It is eighty-one feet long. In my 
old house I have several camellias in flower, including P£rkstt and 
incarndita. — T. Hancock, Burlington, N. J., Jan, 14, 1840. 



Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism, 

Correction. — In our last number, in our article giving a retrospec- 
tive view of the progress of gardening for 1839, we unintentionally 
committed an error, which we hasten to correct. Under the head of 
the Statistics of Horticulture, and while noticing the state of comtner- 
eui/ gardens, pp. 13 and 14, we spoke of the improvements made upon 
the beautiful demesne of Dr. Edmonson, of Baltimore: this should 
have been under the head of private gardens, as Dr. Edmonson is 
one of the most zealous amateurs in the city, and in no way connect- 
ed with the trade. 

Clairmont Nursery, near Baltimore, (Vol. VI., p. 6.) — I here- 
with send you my Catalogue of fruit and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, in order to make us better acquainted, for I think you are en- 
tirely unacquainted with me and my establishment, if I may judse 
from the manner in which you mention it, in the first number of the 
current volume of your Magazine, when compared with the friendly 
and general notice taken of many others, and even some very small 
concerns. As I live a little out of the city, I will take some pains tp 
state a few facts, which will enable you to form a more correct opino* 
ion of my nursery, until yuu huve an opportunity to inspect it. 

In establishing this nursery, I have endeavored to confine my atten- 
tion more immediately to the hardy and most useful fruits, ornament- 
al trees and shrubs; although I have a small green-house, and also a 
hot-house tolerably well stocked with plants, I am more anxious to 
have a few varieties of the very best articles well cultivated, than to 
swell out a large catalogue* which would increase my own attention 
without benefitting the public. I havie one hundred and seventy-eight 
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acres of land, of the first q^ualUy, possessing all the desirable kinds of 
soil, such as peat and brown, sandy and clayey loam, all well fenced, 
and built on. About forty acres are well stocked with nursery arti- 
cles, collected from good sources, and hundreds of my standard trees 
bearing fruit, annually, from which I can take my grafts and buds 
with certainty. My grounds are oua mile from the city line. 1 hope 
vou will make it in your way to call on me, and look at my estab-. 
lishment, when you visit the city again. — R. Sinclair^ Clairtnont Nur^ 
Mervy near Baltimore , January y 1840. 

[\yith the above, we received the Catalogue of trees &c., offered 
for sale by our correspondent. We had seen it before, and were 
somewhat aware of the extent of the nursery, and it was our inten- 
tion to have visited it when in Baltimore last fall; but we were oblig- 
ed, from unavoidable causes, to deprive ourselves of that pleasure 
until another time. We give place to the remarks of our correspond- 
ent with much pleasure, as we are always ready to be corrected, if 
we unintentionally make any misrepresentation. We have repeated- 
ly reauested nurserymen to give us an account of the extent of their 
establishments, that we might, when alluding to them, do so without 
committing any error. — JSc?.] 

The American Hazlenut. — A correspondent in your Volume III. 
(for 1837,) pasfe 313, says, that he has raised a species of hazlenut, 
so apparently identical with the European filbert, as to have been 
pronounced the same by Mr. Nuttall, and considered strikingly simi- 
lar by a committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, to 
whom some of the fruit was referred. The plant was found on the 
borders of the Kennebec, Me. May we ask, what has been the sub- 
sequent fate of this shrub, and whether its superiority will not entitle 
it to culture, and if it be in a condition for distribution by sale or oth- 
erwise? We apprehend that it may prove to be C6rylus rostrkta, a 
species, though not rare, in the vicinity of Boston, yet by no means 
so common as the common hazel. — L. [We hope this notice will 
put our correspondent, J. B., in mind of his promise to send us a 
"pound or two" of the nuts, in order that we may better judge of 
their value. — Ed.} 

Notice and Quere. — In a botanical excursion to the Oregon Moun- 
tains in South America, communicated to Sir W. J. Hooker, Mr. 
Gordon says, [at the altitude of] '^about four thousand five hundred 
feet, the first plant which attracted my attention was what I imagined 
to be a fine individual of C^reus trunc^tus, in full fiower, hanging 
from the under side of a large tree that was bent over the stream. 
To my surprise and delight ifound it to be a new species. In habit it 
is quite like C.trunc&tus, but when the flowers are examined, it proves 
abundantly distinct in its four winged ovarium, its straight and regu- 
lar, not oblique and irregular, flower, the deeper and more delicate 
hue of the inflorescence, and the pink, not white, color of its filaments. 
1 have named it C^reus Russellu^nus, in honor of his Grace the Duke 
of Bedford." Has there been any notice of this fine plant in the Brit- 
ish collections, or has it ever reached, or is it likely soon to reach, our 
shores, as an additional ornament to our green-houses? — Observator, 
[This new species has flowered in the splendid coUectipn of the late 
buke of Bedford, and we shall notice it m our next number. — Ed.] 

Horticullure in Buffalo^ N. F., (Vol. V., p. 161.)— In consequence 
of the account given m your Magazine, many amateurs and garden- 
ers have visited Bufialo, and were very much disappointed, as the 
state of things did not at all answer to the account given. 
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As it respects the oative forest trees, their aspect was any thing bat 
cbeeriQff, as the greatest part of them were leafless the last week in 
July. In reference to the green^houses, they are certainly ver^ good, 
and show that the proprietor will spare no expense in the buildings. 
But those plants, which could not be described for the want of time 
and space, have not been observed by any one who has taken the 
trouble to go there for the purpose of seeing them. There was in the 
green-houses a very handsome Ficus el6.stica, and, in the second 
place, a few yellow, sickly looking camellias: these were the most 
rare and interesting plants that could be observed. In the garden 
there was a frame lately planted with pine-apple plants, in clear 
sand, but they were nearly all dead. — dn Observer and Subscriber, 
Rochester, JVT F., Nov., 1839. 



Art. V. Massachusetts HortictUtural Society. 

Saturday, Nov. SOth, ISS9.— Exhibited. Fruits:— By the Presi- 
dent of the Society, from a gentleman of his acquaintance, St. Ger- 
main, Easter Beurr^, Turkish (?) Bon Chretien, and a variety un- 
known. 

Vegetables: — ^From J. L. L. F.Warren, a basket of fine toraatoes, 
taken from vines from which a bushel had been cut the same week. 

Dec. Tlfi. — Exhibited. Fruit: — From T. Lee, Esq., two kinds of 
pears without name, of very handsome appearance. From M. P. 
Sawyer, St. Germain, Passe Colmar, and Sylvanche Vert pears, the 
two former beautiful specimens; also, Bellilower, sweeting from 
New York, and another varietyof apple from Newbury, Mass., name 
unknown. From Nathaniel Dorr, Boston, specimens of the Wild 
Fig, so called, brought by him from Michigan, and said there to be 
a pleasant fruit : seeds of the same were distributed among the mem-> 
bers for trial. We were not present at the meeting, and did not see 
the wild figs alluded to: if any of our friends were present, they will 
l^ratify us ny giving us some account of the Michigan wild fig, as it 
IS a fruit we have never heard of. 

Jan. lUh^lS40. — Exhibited. Fruits: — From R. Manning, Bellflower 
apples, (Coxe No. 33,) and Beurr6 Sutin and Winter Orange, (Coxe 
No. 87) pears. The scions of the Beurr^ Sutin, were received from 
Dr. Van Mons, and produced fruit for the first time this season; it 
promises to be a great bearer, and a high flavored and excellent varie- 
ty. We have noticed this in another page as the Beurr6 Seatin, having 
misunderstood Mr. Manning in the pronunciation of the name. 
From J. L. L. F. Warren, specimens of Roxbury russet. Nonsuch, 
Rhode Island greening, and a variety, supposed to be a seedling: its 

Suality fair, but not to be classed above second rate. From D. Saun- 
ers, Howlev, a basket of Minister apples, a handsome and showy 
kind, from tne original tree on his f^rni, in that town. The fruit had 
been kept too long for eating, but they have the reputation of being a 
first rate variety. From James Leonard, Taunton, specimens of the 
Burgemeester pear, (the variety so called about Boston.) It is not, 
however, the true Burgemeester, described by Thompson, in the 
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London Horticultural Society's Catalogue, and by other pomolo^ical 
writers. Mr. Manning thinks it yt\\\ prove to be synonVmous with 
the Monsieur le Cur6, of French authors, and the Saint L^zin, of the 
above Catalogue. It is a great .bearer, and a profitable fruit to grow 
for the market. 

Saturday, ^bth. — At this meeting, the standing committee on flow- 
ers, held a meeting, called by order of the chairman, to decide upon 
the award of premiums for 1839. C. M. Hovey was appointed sec- 
retary, and the following report was then drawn up, and accepted by 
the committee. 

The standing committee on flowers, having attended to the duty of 
awarding the premiums, offered by the society for the year 1889, 
report as follows: — 
Geraniums — For the best twelve varieties of geraniums, to 

Wm. Meller, a premium of .... $10 00 
For the second best twelve varieties of geraniums, to 

Hovey & Co., a premium of 5 00 

Tulips — For the best twelve varieties of tulips, to S. Walk- 
er, a premium of 10 00 

For the second best twelve varieties of tulips, to S. 

Walker, a premium of 5 00 

Pansies — For the beat display, to S. Walker, a premium of 5 00 
For the second best display, to S. Walker, a premium of S 00 
For the best seedling, tp S. Walker, a premium of . 3 00 
Roses — For the best display to A. Aspinwall, a premium of 10 00 
For the best 24 varieties, to S. R. Johnson, a premium of 5 00 
For the best 12 varieties, to K. Howe, a premium of . 3 00 
For the best 12 Chinese and other tender varieties, to 

S. R. Johnson, a premium of 5 00 

Pioks — For the best displa^^, to S. Walker, a premium of . 5 00 

For the best six varieties, to S. Walker, a premium of 3 00 

For the best seedling, to Wra. Meller, a premium of . 3 00 

Carnations — For the best display to T. Mason, a premium of 5 00 

For the best six varieties, to Wm. Meller, a premium of 3 00 

For the best seedling, to Wm. Meller, a premium of . 3 00 

Dahlias — For the best display, to M. P. Wilder, a premium of 10 00 

For the second best dij^play, to J. J. Low, a premium of 8 00 

For the third best display, to J. Breck & Co., a prem. of 7 00 

For the fourth best display, to Hovey & Co. a prem. of 6 00 

For the fifth best display, to S. Walker, a premium of . 5 00 

For the sixth best display, to T. Mason, a premium of 4 00 

No hyacinths were offered for premium. The seedling geranium 

was not thought worthy of a prize by the judges. 

The committee also awarded the following premiums offered by 
the liberality of T. Lee, Esq., for the encouragement of the growth 
of native plants : — 
For the best display of native wild flowers, to Wm. Oakes, 

Esq., of Ipswich, a premium of .«« . . .5 00 

For the second best display of native wild flowers, to £. 

Weston, Jr. Esq., a premium of . . . . . 5 00 
No competitor was thought deserving of the third prize, and the 
eommittee reserved the remaining sum of ^ve dollars, appropriated 
by Mr. Lee for 1839, to be added to next year's prizes. We would 
not omit to mention, at the present time, that the flowers must be cul^ 
thatedy next year, to be eligible for the prizes. 

A sub-committee of three gentlemen was chosen to draA rules 
and regulations for the exhibitions, during the season. We are 
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happy in announcing this vote. The society hare too long been 
without any aystem, and we hope Bomething will now be done which 
will enable the society to accomplish greater results. 



Art. VI. Faneuil Hall Market 



Roots, Tiibert, ^c. 
Potatoes: 
Chenangoee.^P^I^'j;^}; 

Common, \ ^^ ^*'J*}; ; * 

Sweet Potatoes, per bush. 
Turnips: 

Common, per busliel, 

Kuta Baga, per busbel,. . . 
Onions: 

White, per bushel, 

Red, per bunch, .. . 

White, per bunch,. 

Yellow, per bushel. 
Beets, per bushel,. . . . 

Carrots, per bushel 

Parsnips, per busliel, 

Horseradish, per pound, . . . 

Radishes, per bunch, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound. 



Cabbages, Salads, ^c. 

Cabbages, per dozen : 
' Savov 



Drumhead, 

Red Dutch 

Caul iflo Wei's, each, . . . . 

Drocoli, each, 

Lettuce, per head, . . . . 
Tomatoes, per dozen,. . 
Celery r per root: 

Common, 

Bailey's Giant, 

Spinach, per half peck. 



Pot and Sweet Herbs, 



Parsley, per lialf peck. 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjorum, per bunch. 
Savory, per bunch,. . . 
Spearmint) per bunch, 



From 
9cU. 



25 
60 
00 
50 
25 
00 
00 



25 
BU 

00 

8 

2 
62 
50 
60 
62i 
10 
12 
20 
12 



87 
76 
60 
12i 
20 
6 
60 

6 
10 
26 



50 

17 

6 

6 

8 



To 

9cts. 

1 60 

1 26 

2 60 

2 60 

87i 
60 



60 

4 

8 
75 
62i 
62i 
75 
12 
20 



60 
00 
76 
26 
25 
10 
76 

8 
12 



Squashss and PufigikiHs, 

Squashes, per cwt: 

Winter crook neck, 

Autumnal Marrow, 

Oinada crook neck,.. . . 
Pumpkins, each 



Fritits. 



From 

9cts. 

2 60 
8 00 

3 00 
20 



Apples, dessert, new : 

Greenings, per barrel. • • 'j^ 
Pearmains, per barrel, .... 3 

Sweet, per barrel, 3 

Lady Apples, per bushel,. 2 
Dried apples, per pound, . 

Pears: 

St. Germain, per doz 

Winter St.Michael,pr doz. 
Chaumontel, per half peck. 
Baking, per bushel, 

Grapes, per pound: 

Black Hamburgh, 

Malaga, 

Cranberries, per bushel,. . . . 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Oranges, per dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana, (sweet) 

Pineapples, each, 

Cocoanuts^ eacli, 

Chestnuts, per bushel, 4 

— Walnuu, per bushel 1 

20 Almonds, (sweet,) per pound, 

12 FillxjrtB, per pound, 

12 Caslana, 

6 I English walnuts, per lb t 



To 

8 00 

4 00 

8 60 

26 



60 
00 
26 
60 
60 
50 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 

7i 

60 



200 



17 
60 
20 

25 
87^ 
26 
6 
00 
75 

4 

4 

H 



8 00 
8 60 
4 00 
8 60 



60 
60 
3 60 

li 

1 00 



2 60 



20 

8 00 

25 



60 

m 

6 
4 60 
2 00 



6 



Remarks.— We have but little alteration to note this month. The 
weather has been steadily cold, which has prevented supplies of some 
articles from coming to hand, and the stock bewg reduced, holders are 
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more firm in their prices; and althougli there have been but a few very 
slight advances, sales have been more quickly effected full up to our quo- 
tations. 

Potatoes being such a staple commodity, a scanty supply or an over 
stock immediately causes an advance or a decline in prices. Owing to 
the severe weather of the present month, and navigation from eastern 
ports having remained closed since our last, there have been no arrivals 
for some time: the stock laid away for spring sales has been drawn 
heavily upon, and, unless a supply comes to hand in the course of a 
week or two. an advance in prices will be the result. Onions continue 
plentiful. Of beets, carrots, &c., the usual stock, sufficient for all de- 
mand. Radishes, with the advance of the season, have improved 
much in appearance, and, from a more brisk demand, command fair 
prices. 

Cabbages continue about the same; Savoys exceedingly abundant, 
and of prime quality; drumheads are not so plentiful. Cauliflowers 
are nearly all gone, only a few remaining on hand. Very little brocoli 
brought in. Lettuce comes to hand more freely, and improved in Qual- 
ity. Forced tomatoes continue to sell well at our prices: they have 
been supplied the whole winter through, and, being a favorite article, 
have been much sought after; it is a new article of forcing,'but will 
undoubtedly pay well, from its abundant product. Celery is tolerably 
abundant; there would, however, have been a much greater supply^ 
bad the roots kept well; but, from some cause, they seem to have winter* 
ed poorly, and many roots have been totally destroyed by decay at the 
heart. Spinach plentiful. The stock of squashes is now reduced 
rather low, common crooknecks being nearly all the kind on hand; au- 
tumnal marrows are about gone; what remain command our quotations; 
no West Indias have yei arrived, but a stock is expected. 

Apples have advanced a shade since our last, and there is a greater 
and more brisk demand: dried apples sell well. No table pears remain 
now, but the St. Germain. Grapes continue a drug. Of cranberries, 
a short supply: the great demand for shipping has reduced the stock 
very low; this is the case, however, almost every season, so much are 
they sought after at the south; a few years since, the prices rarely rose 
higher than one dollar, or one dollar and fiAy cents per bushel, at any 
time through the season. Lemons were never more plentiful. Sicily 
oranges are rather poor; Havanas are excellent. Some few Pine-apples 
are to be had, but of inferior quality. Walnuts are abundant, and dull 
sale at quotations.— Jll. T., Bostoriy Jan, 28, 1840. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR rSBRUART. 



FRUIT DRPARTMRNT. 

The same remarks which we made last month, under this head, may 
be applied to February also. The cold is generally so intense, that 
nothing can be done in the open garden, and it is not much of an object 
to attempt the forwarding of grape vines in the green-house, or fruit trees 
in pots, except where there are ample noeans to do so; not much can be 
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effected in a single greeo-houso, but where (here ar^ pita, frames, greeo- 
houaes, and hot-faouses, so as to command any temperature, much may 
be accomplished. Feiv amateurs possess all these means, and as our 
remarks are intended more for ihein, than the professional man, who 
may have charge of a large private establishment, where forcing is car- 
ried on the winter through, we shall have but little advice to give now 
in this department. 

Grape vinei, in green-houses, may be put in preparation for growing, 
towards the close of the month. The plants will be damaged if any at- 
tempts are made to forward them sooner; it is better to assist nature 
than to force her. In ^raperies^ the vines may be started at any time, as 
there are no plants which may suffer. 

FLOWER DEPARTMKirT. 

Camellias will now be showing their flowers abundantly, and the 
plants should be properly watered. The scaly insect is the only trou- 
blesome pest to the camellia, but they are easily got rid of. If the plants 
are infested with them, give them a good washing with a sponge, and go 
over each leaf separately, and also the branches, and clean them all off; 
it is not much labor, and the plants will be benefitted by the operation. 
This should have been done before they flowered, if they needed it; 
but rather than the plants should suffer, it would not be prudent to put 
it off. If it is desirable to raise seedlings, the opportunity should not be 
neglected of impregnating all those flowers which show a stigma; in 
general, these will be confined to the single and semi-double sorts, yet 
occasionally some of the fine double varieties may be found, which may 
be seeded if the operation is carefully performed. 

Dahlias may now be brought forward, by potting them at once la 
small pots, and placing them in the warmest part of the house. 

Verbenas will now commence to grow; repot all those which need 
it, and train the branches to neat trellises. 

Oxalis Bowieii will now have done flowering: gradually lessen the 

Quantity of water, and place the pots as near the glass as possible . 
L versicolor, c^rnua, and r6sea, will be each displaying their blooms, 
and should be watered liberally. 

Cactiues will now be showing their buds: those plants wanted for 
early flowering, should be placed in a warm situation, and be watered 
two or three times a week. 

Tree pceoniesy coming into bloom, should be well watered. 

Trevirana Coccinea. This pretty little plant should not be forgot- 
ten. Repot the small offsets, or corms, as they are called, the latter 
part of the month, one each in No. 1 pots- 

Hyacinths in pots, now coming into bloom, should be well watered. 

Geraniums should be looked after: repot now, if the plants need it. 

Erica seeds may be now sown, and cuttings put in with more suc- 
cess than at any other season. 

Roses, carnations, ahd other plants in frames, should be looked at, 
and if any fine weather should occur, open the sashes and let in th^ 
sun and air. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Cucumber seeds sown last month, as directed, will now have made 
plants sufficiently large for hilling out. Let the beds be prepared, 
and the operation finished the first fair weather. 

Radishes, Lettuce, Sfc, may be sown again for a successive crop. 

Twmdo, Eggplant, and Celery seeds^ should be sown this month 
for an early crop. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Some hints upon thegrototh and selection of superior 
varieties of seeds. By Dr. G. Watson, Philadelphia. 

It appears to me that there are few subjects, connected with 
the farm or the garden, which seem to be of more consequence, 
and yet the least understood, than the proper growth and se- 
lection of seeds for planting, particularly of any and every kind 
of grain. A few remarks in relation thereto, though not 
strictly confined to the garden, I have thought might not be out 
of the way in your pages. 

The farmer ought to be aware, when he is desirous of ob- 
taining superior kinds of grains for seed, such as wheat, oats, 
barley, &c., that he should select only that which is of the best 
tf quality, from any neighboring farm; if imported, so much the 
^ better; and above all things, to be careful that it is sown in a 
well prepared field, as far apart as possible from any inferior 
variety; as the pollen, or male part of the plant, of the poorer 
sort, is so apt to mix with the good, if each should be in flow- 
er at the same period. The result would be a very inferior 
kind, perhaps worse than either of the parents. The least 
breath of wind is capable of sending the pollen to a great dis- 
tance, and the stigma, or female part, has a great attraction for it. 
There are many that ridicule and laugh at this idea; but let those 
who disbelieve, take a small quantity of imported wheat, for 
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instance; let it be sown contiguous to a piece upon which a 
kind is planted, which has been grown dn the same soil for 
years; let the result be particularly noticed, and the consequence 
will be, that a hybrid of a very inferior quality, will generally 
be produced. 

There is another thing that should be considered, and that 
seriously: the farmer should never sow his oi^-n wheat above 
two years, at most: a change of the seed is beneficial, although 
it may be only procured from the farm of the nearest neighbor; 
more especially if the soil is materially different from that in 
which it had been grown; as grain taken from one soil, and 
planted in that of a different kind, will produce better, and 
there will be much less chance of deterioration. By this prac- 
tice, the farmer will find the quantity increased, and the quality 
much improved. Let any cultivator continue to sow one kind 
of grain for a series of years, and it will run out, as the term 
is; that is, it will be almost entirely useless. Many farmers 
complain that certain kinds of wheat will not produce now as 
tbey did formerly; the reason is obvious, from what has been 
stated above. 

All grain, selected for seed, should have all the characters 
of good quality, viz., it should be thoroughly ripe, and well 
cured; the least damp destroying the fecula or starch, which 
will cause it to braird sickly; [some excellent remarks will be 
found, on this same subject, in our last number, (p. 67,) to 
which we would refer: they confirm the observations of our 
correspondent. — Ed.] and I am fully convinced, that a great 
part of the grain, so sickly in appearance when growing, that 
is generally sown, is often attributed to worms and insects, of 
different kinds, when it is nothing more or less than very in- 
ferior seed; the experiment, which is the best test, need only 
be made, and every cultivator will soon be convinced as to its 
reality. All the farinaceous grains cultivated on our farms or 
gardens, with the exception of Indian corn, are exotic, and 
the seed should be frequently renewed, by importing the very 
best varieties to be found in Europe. Many farmers complain 
that barley, oats, &c., loose much of their weight after a few 
years cultivation; but this ought to be expected, as they are 
more suited to a northern latitude than any part of our country. 

In raising root seeds, even greater care should be taken, if 
possible. The whole of the fcramca family are very apt to 
hybridize, even when planted at a great distance from one 
another. In raising the Swedish turnip, one of the most val- 
uable roots, for seed, the best turnips should be selected; they 
should be of a regular, oval, shape, tapering towards the rooty 
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and having but one small shoot where the leaves arise; plant 
them in some corner, or part of a field, far from any cabbages, 
radishes, or any other kind of turnips that may have been set 
out for producing seed, and would be lilcely to bloom at the 
same time: without ^his precaution, there would be hybrids, 
partaking but little of the character of either plant; and even 
then, when the greatest care has been taken, the bee, which de- 
lights to feed on this family of plants, when in flower, will 
carry the pollen on its legs, and part of the seed so impregnat- 
ed, will be very inferior. Let cabbages be planted in the same 
manner. Indeed, the whole family should be treated alike, for 
by neglecting the above rule, the grower, ignorant of the caus* 
es, canaot produce such excellent articles as formerly, from 
the same seed. Potatoes ought never to be planted above two 
years on the same farm. If a change of seed is made yearly, 
so much the better: always select the best potatoes for planting, 
and not the worst, as is too generally done by many individu- 
als; these will produce strong and vigorous roots: it is rare to 
see a small vine have good potatoes; the reverse is generally 
the case. 

There seems to be an apathy or carelessness among the great- 
er part of our farmers; they do not seem to think of the ne- 
cessity of making improvements, and studying the nature and 
history of the grains which they cultivate, and upon which our 
existence so much depends. In conducting experiments upon 
any kinds of grain, the zealous farmer should set apart a cer- 
tain portion of the farm, say an acre or two, and that should be 
put under high cultivation for growing and proving seeds, and 
allowing all kinds of grain a fair chance for trial. Let the 
seeds be accurately measured, and the quantity of land occupied, 
that the cultivator may be enabled to give a correct report, as 
to the produce, the quality and quantity, weight, &c. If wheat, 
let a certain quantity be made into flour, in order to ascertain 
whether it is a superior sort to that which had been previously 
cultivated, and used in the family. Societies should be formed 
in every county, that they may communicate any intelligence 
relative to agriculture, and the experiments made, and their re- 
sults. By so doing, a degree of information would be dissem- 
inated, which would be of essential benefit to the farmer, be- 
sides the great advantages gained in a pecuniary point of view. 
From whence have all the superior new kinds of wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, corn and other grain, turnips and other roots, been 
obtained, but from the careful observation of farmers, who, 
while investigating minutely their fields, have accidentally no- 
ticed some plants which were different from all the rest, at- 
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tracted, probably, hj their more vigorous growth, the plumper 
seed, or the better formed root. These have been planted 
far apart from the others, the future produce carefully watched, 
and found to be of a superior quality. The best are again plant- 
ed, and selections again made, repeating the practice from year 
to year, and by this means varieties of far greater excellence 
have been secured. The zealous cultivator, who pursues this 
course, is generally well remunerated for his trouble, besides 
the reflection that he has accomplished a great good for the 
community at large. Such is the history of many of the best 
varieties of grain now in Europe, especially in Britain, where 
so much attention has been paid to agriculture. The same re- 
sults may be accomplished by our own farmers, if they would 
but pay a little more attention to the cultivation of their farms. 
With such a soil and climate as we possess, a thousand fold 
might be produced ; and it is to be hoped that the time will 
soon come, when the increased attention given to agriculture 
will induce those, who estimate its importance, upon the social 
and moral condition of the country, tb make the same attempts 
to improve the quality of the articles which occupy their care 
and attention. q Watbon. 

Philadelphia^ Jan. 23, 1840. 



Art. II. Some remarks on the formation of the margins of 
flower beds on grass plots or lawns. By the Editor. 

In our last volume, (p. 131,) we offered a few observations 
upon the method of growing plants in beds upon small grass 
plots, or on the edges of lawns. Very few attempts to intro- 
duce this method, have ever been made in this country, even 
on the smallest scale; and it was with a view to induce ama- 
teurs, and proprietors of small villa residences, to accomplish 
something of the kind, that we offered the remarks which we 
have referred to. We are glad to learn that our observations 
have been the means of drawing attention to the subject, and 
that they have, in some instances, induced amateurs to adopt 
the style of. planting small grass plots, and forming upon them 
circular, or other shaped beds, for flowers. In front gardens 
to small suburban villas, nothing can be prettier than this plan 
of occupying the ground, and the method is, generally, to be 
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much preferred to the old) and almost universally followed sys- 
tem, of forming gravelled walks, with board, grass, or box 
edgings, and dug borders. This is particularly so, when the 
object is to have a neat garden, and kept in order at the least 
expense. 

After what we have said in recommendation of planting in 
this manner, in the article alluded to, we shall not repeat the 
same here: our object is now to offer some additional remarks 
upon the best method of forming the margins to flower beds 
on turf. One great objection urged against the formation of 
ordinary beds on grass, made by merely digging away a portion 
of the turf, of any particular form, has been, that the edges of 
the grass were apt to run into the soil, and soon fill up the bed, 
unless they were repeatedly cut with a spade or knife; and the 
latter operation has been deemed one. of much trouble and 
labor, as well as rendering the turf unsightly for some days, 
from its newly cut appearance. To obviate this, and prevent 
It from being any obstacle in the way of planting in this man- 
ner, we copy the following plan, which is recommended in Lou- 
don's Suburban Gardener^ as one of the simplest modes. 
We think it a most excellent one for all purposes, whether for 
broad walks, bordered with a deep turf edging, or for dug beds 
of almost any shape, unless very irregular in their outline. 
When once the beds are formed, no more care will be neces- 
sary about keeping the edges in order, other than cutting the 
grass, the whole season. The beds cannot be encroached up- 
on by the turf, and there will be no occasion for the shaven 
ed^es, which repeated cutting exposes to view. The whole 
will have a finished and cultivated expression, with scarcely the 
least attention from the possessor of the garden. 

The annexed plans, {figs. 2 and 3,) represent this method. 

Common bricks are all that are necessary to form the outline. 

3 These should be placed together upon 

their broadsides, at an_ angle of 45*, 

C as shown in the section, {fig. 2,) in 

\\V which a is the bricks; h the surface of 




•'••• the grass; and c the surface of the 
dug bed, under the level of the grass. 
In all cases where dug beds are intro- 
duced on grass, the surface should either be above or be- 
low the turf, in order, as Mr. Loudon remarks, "to exer- 
cise the expression of art, and to take away from the com- 
mon-place idea of merely digging down a portion of the turf, 
of a particular shape, and planting it with flowers.*' The 
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correctness of ibis principle will be apparent to all who have 
any idea of what constitutes modern landscape gardening. 

Contrary to the above, the other s 

plan, {fig, 3,) shows a section in 
which d is the brick; e the turf; and 

/the dug bed. The plan is here re- 

versed; the turf is below the surface M^. 
of the dug bed. In the former of ^^^^-"^^-^'^'^^'^ 
these plans, plants which require con- 
siderable moisture may be cultivated, 
as they may be easily supplied with plenty of water, by en- 
tirely flooding the surface, if necessary; such, for instance, 
as pansies, primroses, some kinds of herbaceous ranunculuses, 
mimuluses, &c. In the latter, those which prefer a dryer sit- 
uation will flourish best, as the mignonette, verbenas, petun- 
ias, calandrinias, &c. 

This method is simple in construction, and cheap in execu- 
tion, and appears to us to be well adapted to the purpose. 
We would recommend it for adoption, well assured that it 
will be the means of saving much annual labor and expense, 
especially in small gardens, where the proprietor is his own 
gardener. 



Art. III. Pomological Notices; or Notices respecting new 
and superior varieties of Fruits, worthy of general cul/tvo- 
tion. Additional Remarks on new Pears; with J^otices of 
several kinds which have not been previously described. By 
R. Manning, Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass. M- 
tices of several new Plums. By the Editoe. 

The variations which occur in many of our cultivated fruits, 
owing to the difference of the seasons to which we are sub- 
ject, has induced me to offer you some additional remarks on 
those pears which have already been described, as well as a 
few others, which are comparatively but little known. As 
the descriptions may be found, in detail, in the London Hor- 
ticultural Society's Catalogue, in Lindley, and in Kenrick's 
American Orchardist, I shall do but little more than name 
those varieties which continue to deserve extensive cultivation. 
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Duchess J' Jingouhme. — Very large, fine, and productive, 
even on standard trees; grows well on the quince. 

^Andrews. — Large and good, and bears abundantly; some 
persons think it equal to the Bartlett. 

Beurre Base, — Kxcellent. Mr. Thompson observes, in 
Loudon's Gardener^s Magazine^ for 1837, that "the Bosc 
and Louise Bonne of Jersey, more than rival the Marie Lou- 
ise." Grows well on the quince. 

Bartlett^ {fVilliams^s Bon Chritien^) continues to be the 
finest and most productive pear of its seas^on, which is in Au* 
gust and September. 

Belle Lucrative continues to be first rate. 

Capsheaf. — This is, most probably, a native fruit. I can 
trace it to Rhode Island, where it may have originated: — a 
good fruit and great bearer. 

Beurri Diel. — This pear we have found, for the last two 
seasons, to crack and blight on standard trees. The large 
and beautiful specimens which have been exhibited at the 
Hall of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society were grown 
on trained trees, grafted on the quince. 

Dearbom^s Seedling, — This pear is small, handsome, a 
great bearer, and excellent. 

Easter Beurri. — This pear is not uniformly excellent, when 
grown on standard trees; it succeeds well grafted on the 
quince, and trained. We have raised fine fruit on trees work- 
ed on the English white thorn. 

Frankreal d^Eti. — This pear, so excellent, and so pro- 
ductive, we have never known to fail in the most inclement 
seasons; it does well either on the pear or quince stock. 

Fulton, — This native pear, we think, will become a general 
favorite; it continues to produce abundantly, and ripens its 
fruit every year. 

Henry IV, — This pear is bf small size, not handsome, but 
a great bearer, and extremely high flavored. 

Hooper^ s Bilboa^ {Golden Beurri of Bilboa.) — Large, 
handsome, productive, and good; succeeds on the quince. 

Jalousie. — Medium size, yellow russet color, very agreea- 
ble flavor; bears well every year; good either for the market, 
or for private gardens. 

Julienne^ continues to bear well; fruit fair and good. 

Johonnot. — Not handsome, nor a great bearer, but very 
fine and high flavored. 

Long Green^ [Mouille Bouche.) — The pear cultivated in 
this country, under the above name, deserves to be classed 
among our finest fruits. It bears abundantly every year, and 
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appears to be* very distinct from the pear of the same name^ 
described in the new edition of Duhamel^ and the London 
Horticultural Society's Catalogue, Succeeds on pear and 
quince. 

JUarie Louise^ continues to be fine and productive, grafted 
on the pear and quince. 

^aumkiog. ^^Th\s handsome pear, which has rather too 
much acid for some persons, is large, productive, and good. 

Pope^s Quafcer. — Large; bright yellow russet; produces 
great crops of handsome and good fruit every season; proba-^ 
bly a native. 

St. Ghislain. — Tree of vigorous growth; great bearer; 
fruit fine, high flavored, and excellent. 

Surpa$s€ Firgoulou$e. — Of medium size; abundant bearer; 
tender, juicy, and fine; name doubtful. 

Sugar Pear of Hoyerswerda. — Fruit of middle size; skin, 
a light, or yellowish green: sweet, juicy, and good, very pe- 
culiar 'flavor; one of the greatest bearers known; grows weU 
on the quince. 

Surpasse St. Germain. — A fine early winter, pear; very 
high flavored, and a great bearer. 

Rousselet Hatif. — Coxe says that this is more generally 
admired than any other summer pear; to this opinion, we can, 
after several years' experience, cheerfully subscribe. We 
have not yet been able to identify it with the pear of the same 
name, described in the old edition of Duhamel. Gi'ows well 
on the quince. 

Urbaniste continues to be a first rate and productive pear. 

Washington. — Fruit of middle size, very handsome and 
good. Tree remarkably upright in its growth. 

Winter Orange, — The size is small; the form round or 
flat. A most abundant bearer, always fair and smooth; a good 
winter table fruit. 

Winter ^elis. — This pear continues to be a great favorite 
in England. We think it one of our finest early winter pears. 

Bloodgood. — This new American pear was first introduced 
to notice by the late Mr. Jain^ Bloodgood, of Flushing, L. 
I. We think it a very fine early fruit, of large size, and an 
early and abundant bearer; ripens in August. 

Frederick de Wurtemburg^ (of Van Mons.) — Very large 
and beautiful; bears abundantly. We have always grown it 
on a standard tree; have never seen it grafted on the quince. 
[This is sometimes noticed in the reports of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, as the Roi de Wurtemburg, and 
the King of Wurtemburg. — Ed.] 
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Cushing. — One of the finest of the American pears; the 
fruit always fair and good; it bears well every year, but not so 
niuch as to prevent the rapid and healthy growth of the trees. 

The following I have not previously noticed in your Maga- 
aine: — 

Beurri d^Jlremhurg, — Figured and described in the Pa- 
mological Magazine: very productive, high flavored, and ex- 
cellent; can be grown either on the pear or quince. 

Beurri Sutin. — Middle size, obovate;^ yellow skin, mixed 
up with russet; high flavored and excellent. First fruited in 
this country in 1839; scions were received from Dr. Van 
Mons. 

Beurri d'^Amalis, — The scions of this new pear were re- 
ceived from the London Horticultural Society. It is a first 
rate fruit, ripening in September and October. 

Beurri Bronze, — Large, and very productive; the color 
brownish red and dull green; excellent. 

Bezi de la Motte, — Although this has been classed with 
the old pears, it is only so when compared with more recent 
productions. In Evelyns' edition of De la (^uintine^ 1717, 
it is called a new pear. It exhibits no signs of blight or de- 
cay, and is very fine and productive, either on the pear or 
quince stock. Ripens in October. 

Beurri Capiaumont^ (of Van Mons, and London Horti- 
cultural Society.) — A great bearer, and excellent, grafted 
either on the pear or quince stock. 

Columbian, — This native, pear was introduced by the late 
Mr. James Bloodgood, of Flushing, L. I.; it is a fine fruit, 
of large size; ripe in October and November. 

Cabot. — This new and very superior pear is subject to 
crack, when grown on standard trees in an exposed situation; 
it well deserves a trial, grafted on the quince, and trained to a 
wall or espalier. 

Beurri Duval continues to be very excellent and produc- 
tive. 

Hessel. — One of the greatest bearers; a good fruit, but 
lasts only a few days. 

Petre. — This fine pear continues to support its high char- 
acter; in any collection it would be prized as a first rate fruit. 

Passana de Portugal. — The size is small, rouod, or berga- 
mot shaped; not high flavored or rich, but very pleasant and 
good; bears very young, and most abundantly. 

Roiliezer. — We have never seen this new pear grown on a 
standard tree; when grafted on the quince, the fruit is of me- 
dium size, high flavored, and excellent; ripens in September. 

VOL. VI. — NO. III. J2 
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I have omitted any notice of (he fine old pears which can- 
not be grown in orchards; but from the experience we obtain^ 
every fruit season, there is no doubt that they can, all of 
them, be raised in the protected gardens and yards of the city, 
or in the country, trained to a wall or common fence. The 
fruit obtained by this method of cultivation, is not inferior in 
size, beauty^ or flavor, to the finest productions of former 
years. 

I beg leave to observe, that one great error, in my opinion, 
in the cultivation of pears, is sufilering the trees to bear such 
enormous crops. I have observed that the Heaihcot, Juli- 
enne, Dearborn's Seedling, and many others, often, from this 
cause, produce fruit of very small size, and deficient in flavor; 
the trees also become debiliiaied. I have commenced the 
practice of cutting out about two thirds of the fruit spurs, 
with manifest advantage, as even the production of so many 
buds, and the great quantity of blossoms, tends to destroy the 
vigor and retard the growth of the trees. 

I observe, in the pomological notices, by Mr. R. Thomp- 
son, in the Gardener'^s Mafi^azint^ that he either recommends, 
or notices favorably, the following pears as deserving trial. I 
believe none of them liave produced fruit in this country. I 
have all in my collection, and hope, the next season, to be 
able to decide upon their merits, in this climate, viz: — Fon- 
dant, Van Mons, Emerald, Eyewood., Compte de Launy, Fin- 
gals or Ellanrioch, Marie Louise nova, King Edward, Bel- 
mont, Brougham, Croft Castle, Dunmore, Broompark, Rouse 
Lench, Pengeihly, Monarch, March Bergamot, Dowler's 
Seedling, Drapiez d' Eie, Beurre Remain, Hepworth, Yutte, 
Jeschil Armudi, Althorp Crassane, Winter Crassane, Fon- 
dante d' Autumn, (probably our Belle Lucrative.) — Respect- 
fully yours^ R. Mannings Salem^ Feb. 1840. 

Plums. — Plums have been more sought after and planted, 
within a few years, than heretofore, and many of the more 
choice and new varieties may now be found in all good col- 
lections of any extent. No summer fruit can exceed, in rich- 
ness and beauty, the best varieties of plums — such, for instance, 
as the green Gage, Washington, Golden Drop, &c. These 
large, showy, and fine flavored kinds have given the plum a 
new claim upon the amateur's attention; and, as their cultiva- 
tion is attended with as little care as the smaller and inferior 
kinds, so long almost exclusively grown, we hope to see 
them gradually taking the place of the latter ip every garden. 
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The ravages of the curcuiio, in the destruction of the fruit, 
and the spread of what has been termed, by some cultivators, 
a disease of the tree, but which is undoubtedly to be attributed 
to the attacks of a small insect, lias prevented many growers 
of fruit from planting the same number of plums that they 
have of other fruit; pears seem to have been chosen in pref- 
erence to the plum, as requiring less attention, and being more 
certain in their product. 'J'hough this may be true, if only 
the same care is bestowed upon the former as the latter, it is not 
so if proper attention is taken in selecting good sorts, planting 
in favorable situations, and destroying the insects which are 
peculiar to the plum. It cannot be expected that trees will 
produce fruit abundantly, unless they receive some attention. 
The plum is as hardy as the pear, and thrives better in many 
localities than the latter, while the fruit comes in at a season 
when the really excellent varieties of the pear are not near ripe. 
We knoiv there are cuhivators of fruits who have, in a degree, 
discarded the plum from their gardens, planting, perhaps, 
but one or two trees, on account of the disappointment which 
has been experienced from the causes above named: but we 
hope that such prejudices may be done away with, and that the 
superior new varieties will be considered of sufficient merit, to 
deserve all the care necessary to render the trees vigorous, and 
productive of such delicious fruit. Some of our correspond- 
ents have written at length on the cultivation of the plum, 
Vol. II, p. 161,) to which we refer our readers. 

The production of seedling plums has, till within a short 
period, been more the result of chance, than that of any sys- 
tematic course pursued for the purpose of raising superior sorts; 
and we may hence infer, that, if such great improvement has 
been effected without method, with it, results more important 
than we now anticipate will be gained. In England, the late 
Mr. Knight, and other growers, have produced several ex- 
celhnt sorts, now well known in collections; but they have not 
equalled some of those which have been discovered by acci- 
dent in our own country. The climate, too, of England, is 
not so favorable for ripening the plum, and^ consequently, the 
production of superior kinds, as our own. We may, therefore, 
reasonably suppose, that with a superior stock to start with, 
and a more genial climate to grow them, that new varieties 
may be raised, which will excel any foreign fruits which we 
possess. 

Among those who have contributed most to the stock of 
seedlings, may be named Henry Corse, Esq., of Montreal. 
This gentleman has made the production of seedling plums a 
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study for some years, and bas raised several very fine varieties, 
one of which, the Nota Bena, though not yet very widely dis- 
seminated, is known as a superior plum in our collections. 
This variety was raised some years since, and the grafts dis- 
tributed by Mr. Corse, together with three or four others, among 
which were the November gage, and Field Marshall; but from 
some cause, neither of the latter are known to exist in our gar- 
dens. Scions were received and iuserted by several amateur 
cultivators, but they either did not grow, or, from inattention, 
the names were subsequently lost, as no fruits have been shown, 
though in one or two instances ^olums have been exhibited un- 
der the same names, that have answered the descriptions which 
accompanied the scions. 

Since these scions were distributed, Mr. Corse has raised 
thousands of seedling trees, with the ultimate hope of procuring 
something which should excel any existing varieties; and, we 
believe, his efforts have been at last crowned with success. 
From the great number he has selected several which prom- 
ise well, and to three or four of them^ of which there is no 
doubt of their excellence, he has appended names. One of 
these is unsurpassed in size, flavor, and beauty, and other prop- 
erties, which constitute a first rate variety. We hope to be 
able, in a short time, to give some account of them from Mr. 
Corse himself, and, in the mean time, we annex a brief notice 
of those which he described to us the past autumn, while on a 
visit here. We hope his example, and the success which has 
attended his experiments, will induce others to make attempts to 
raise new and superior varieties. 

Dictator. — This is one of the largest and finest plums ever pro- 
duced, exceeding in size the Magnum Bonum, or the Bolmer's 
Washington, and equalling in flavor the green Gage. The 
color of the skin, is a brownish purple, covered with a beauti- 
ful bloom. The flesh is juicy, rich, and high flavored; the 
stone very small. The tree is of vigorous growth, and among 
the hardiest varieties cultivated, even as far north as Mon- 
treal. It is but two years since it first fruited, but Mr. Corse 
thinks very highly of this seedling. 

Victoria. — This is another seedling, a very large red fruit, 
of handsome appearance, good flavor, and wortJiy of being 
found in every collection of plums. 

Col. Wetherell. — Another seedling, equally fine with the last 
named. It is one of the very latest plums cultivated, which 
renders it highly valuable, as it is also of most excellent quali- 
ty. This, and the last named variety, Mr. Corse has not yet 
fruited sufficiently to speak as confidently of their excellence, 
as of the Dictator. 
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In addition to these, we notice the following varieties, of 
rather recent origin. 

Royal Hative, — This is anew variety. -^ Mr. R. Thompson 
lately read a notice of it before the London Horticultural So* 
ciety. The author stated that, although a purple plum, match* 
ing, in point of flavQr, the green gage, had already been dis* 
covered in the Reine claude violette, yet that it had still re- 
mained an object of importance to procure new varieties of 
equal excellence, whose periods of maturity should be diflferent. 
This had now been, in one respect, attained by the discovery 
of the variety in question. It was received into the Society's 
collection from the nursery of M. Noisette, of Paris, and fruit- 
ed for the first time the past season. It is mentioned in the 
Jllmanaeh de bon Jardinicvy and in M)i8itte^8 Manual^ p. 494, 
where it is described as a large viojet fruit, with a flavor re* 
sembling that of the Reine claude violette. It appears to be 
quite distinct from every other variety, except, perhaps, one 
called Mivian, of which scions had been received from M. 
Stoffels, of Mechlin, and which will probably prove synony* 
mous, in which case the name proposed by M. Stofiels would 
have to be adopted. The plum is described by Mr. Thomp* 
son as follows: — 

Fruit fully larger than that of the Reine claude violette, to 
which, in appearance and flavor, it has great resemblance. In 
form it is roundish; the few specimens examined w^re rather 
broader next the stalk, which is about half an inch in length, 
thick, and not inserted in a hollow. Skin purple, dotted, and 
traced with a golden brown. Flesh yellow, slightly adhering 
to the stone, but parting from it when ripened. Flavor ex* 
ceedingly rich. Stone small, ovate, compressed. Shoots 
very downy; leaves slightly pubescent above: two characters 
which will always prevent its being confounded with the Reine 
claude violette, the shoots and leaves of which are smooth. 
It ripens about a fortnight or three weeks before the Reine 
claude violette and green Gage. 

The Reine Claude Violette. — This variety, has been pre- 
viously noticed, (Vol. II., p. 162,) by one of our corres* 
pondents; and by us, in our last volume, (p. 409,) as being in 
the collection of Mr. Ives, of Salem. Mr. Ives remarked to 
us, in walking round the garden, that it was a most excellent 
fruit. At a late meeting of the London Horticultural So- 
ciety, grafts of it were distributed among the members; and 
Mr. Thompson remarks, that it is "one of the few purple 
plums, of which the flavor will bear comparison with that of 
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the green Gage." We hope to see it introduced into all ama- 
teur collections, together with the Royal hative. 

KnighCs large green drying Plum. — This is the name given 
to a new variety, raised by the late President of the London 
Horticultural Society, Mr. Knight. It is statedto be as large 
as Bolnier's Washington, and superior to it in point of flavor. 
It fruited, for the first time, in the fall of ]>838; its merits as a 
preserving pear are not yet known, but as a dessert fruit it will 
doubtless rank high. 

^onsxich. — Another new seedling plum, under this name, 
was exhibited before the London Horticultural Society, Sept., 
1838. It is said to be a seedling raised between the green 
Gage and Coe's seedling, and to be a fine variety, and an 
abundant and never failing bearer. The color of the fruit is 
not mentioned: raised by John Luscombe, Esq., of Coombcr 
wood, iq Devonshire. 

The JSTeclarine plum proves to be an excellent bearer and 
fine variety; its only fault is, that of easily losing the bloom off 
the fruit. 

La Royale^ la Delieieuse, Coe^s late Red^ and JUilton 
Gage^ are the names of four new kinds which have fruited in 
the nursery of Messrs. C. & A. J. Downing, Newburgh, N. 
Y. , We anticipate the pleasure of offering some account of 
them, and their relative merits, as deserving general cultivation, 
from our attentive correspondents. 

Cruger^s Seedling. — This variety was first introduced to 
notice by our correspondent, A. J. Downing, (Vol. I., p. 
365.) It is yet but little known. In the garden of Mr. Ives, 
of Salem, it produced fruit the past year. It is a handsome 
and fair sized plum, with a lilac colored skin; it promises to be 
valuable fruit. 



Art. IV. Method of preserving Celery through the winter 
for family use. By J. W. Russell, Superintendent of 
Mount Auburn. 

Asa completion of my article on celery, published in your 
January number, I send you my method of preserving it for 
use through the winter. Celery must be taken up in the au- 
tumn, before it has been, in the least possible way, injured by 
frost; as I am confident that, if the tops are frozen, it affects, 
directly or inditecily, the whole root. 
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A fine dry day, of course must be chosen for the above 
mentioned purpose. When the celery is all taken up, cut off 
all the fibrous roots and all the green tops, and lay it sirigly on 
boards, in an airy shed, to dry, two or three days; turning the 
whole over once or twice a day will be necessary, in order 
that every part may be as free from moisture as possible; if 
this part of the process has been duly attended to, after the 
third day the celery will be in good order for the next and last 
operation, which is as follows: — 

Having plenty of drysnnd at hand, place about three inches, 
in depth, of the same, at the. bottom of a flour barrel, or any 
other kind of barrel will answer, provided it is clean and dry; 
then lay the celery flat on the sand, ainl so continue on, wiih 
the sand and celery alternately^ until you finish at the top with 
sand, about four inches of which should be placed over the 
last layer of celery, and the work is completed. A dry, cool 
place, where it never freezes, is to be preferred to keep it in. 
The operator need aot be in the least alarmed, if he finds that 
It has shrunk a little from the operation of drying; for it will 
immediately become plump again after packing. He should 
have faith in the method, and he will be sure to succeed. 

J. W. Russell. 

Mount Jlubum^ Cambridge j Feb. 1840. 

The above method of Jceeping celery, by Mr. Russell, is 
probably as new to most of our readers as it is to ourselves; 
but we doubt not it will succeed: indeed we have never 
found much trouble in keeping celery, provided it was not ruin- 
ed by repeated freezing and thawing of the foliage and stems, 
before it was dug up in the autumn. This part of Mr. Rus- 
sell's remarks should be kept in view, as without strict atten- 
tion to this, the object will not be accomplished. 

Mr. Russell's remarks, we apprehend, apply only to pre- 
serving celery for family use during the winter. When a largo 
quantity is grown, and it is desired to keep part of it untill spring, 
before it is wanted, the best method will then be to protect it 
in the situation where it was grown. This, at least, has been 
our plan, and we have found it to be attended with complete 
success. The manner in which we have proceeded to do so, 
has been as follows: — Before frosts, severe enough to injure 
the ^ops, occur, we cover up the ridge formed by the earthing 
Hp df the stems, with leaves, sea-weed, or coarse straw, pre- 
ferring either of the two first to the latter: this covering should 
extend down the sides of the ridge, and should be about six 
inches thick, and should be put on in rather a dry state. This 
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covering is to be immediately protected with boards, put up in 
the form of a ridge also, so as to carry off all the rain, or wa- 
ter which may be formed from the melting snow, in the months 
of February and March. The top board on the east side, if 
the rows stand north and south, as they always should do, un» 
less very inconvenient, should project over that, on the west 
side, from half an inch to an inch, thus allowing no chance for 
the water to find egress immediately over the roots. By this 
means, it will be carried away, and if the surface of the gar- 
den admits, the earth should be so thrown out in the autumn, 
as to allow the surplus water in the spring to be carried off 
from the ground in which the celery is planted. 

By the middle of March, unless that month should be very 
severe, the ridge may be opened at one end, and the celery 
dug for use; and it may afterwards be dug from time to time, 
as it is wanted, and it will be found as fresh as if it had been 
dug in the preceding autumn. We have fully tried this plan, 
and can recommend it from our own experience. 

It should be always borne in mind, that celery, intended for 
winter or spring use, should be of the large, giant, solid kind, 
and not the little pipe-stem, suckery variety, generally grown, 
which is only fit for early fall use, and,. at the best, barely 
worth growing at all. Bailey's red or white giant, and Law's 
silver giant, are new sorts, deserving of extensive cultiva- 
tion, and every ofie who appreciates good celery, should be 
particular, and obtain one or the other of them. Attention 
to this, and procuring seeds which can be relied upon^ will 
prevent much disappointment, and repay the cultivator for his 
uouble.— tjEJ.] 



Art. V. Observations upon the production of new and fine 
varieties of the Camellia japonica from seed. By T. Dun- 
lap, New York. 

The camellia, in my opinion, is the most lovely gem that 
Flora has furnished us with. The varieties, alreadv in our col- 
lections, are very numerous, and embrace many splendid flow- 
ei's; yet, there is not much doubt but that seedlings may be pro- 
duced which will equal, if not excel, any we now possess. 
The raising of seedling plants should be attempted by every 
amateur of camellias. The prot^ess is easy and simple; but as 
none of your correspondents have particularly alluded to ib» 
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subject) I am induced to offer a few remarks upon the method 
which I ha^e pursued for the production of nevir and desirable 
varieties. 

Those who have written upon the camellia, and the growth 
of seedlings, have generally stated that the warratah is the best 
variety for producing new and superior flowers. Although I 
would not presume to say they have been incorrect, I would 
observe, that, in my own practice, I have been more success- 
ful in raising fine varieties from those which are rose petaled, 
although, in many instances, but semi-double flowers, than from 
such as have full centres, as the warratah, Pompdnia^ PBdonifld- 
ra^ &c., the latter producing irregular flowers, less esteemed, 
by me, than well formed single ones. I have, however, used 
the farina of C. var. punctata, and eclipsis, on the rose petaled 
varieties, for the purpose of producing spotted flowers, with 
good success, as you will find by a reference to a previous 
number of your Magazine, (p. S3.) 

Id my opinion there are but few varieties better suited for the 
purpose of seeding, than the coccinea, Middlemist's red, 
(r6sea,) and Chandleri, although the petals of the latter are 
slighly heart-shaped, and the centre not quite what-could be de- 
sired; still the colours are so vivid and the foliage so fine, (which 
I always keep in view,) that I esteem it as one of the best for 
producing fine seedling varieties. I would further beg to state, 
for the information of those who have had but little experience 
in impregnating flowers, that I cut out, with a pair of sharp 
scissors, the anthers of such blossoms as I intend to im- 
pregnate, as soon as they are sufficiently expanded to do 
so, and before they have time to burst open and discharge 
their pollen: this happens a day or two after the flowers ex- 
pand, unless the house, in which the camellias are kept, is very 
warm, when they burst open much sooner. I then make use 
of k camel's hair pencil, and first breathing upon it, to make 
the pollen adhere, I select from the finest varieties, as above 
named, a flower, and taking from the anthers the pollen, I 
pkce it upon the stigma of those flowers which have been de- 
prived of their stamens. I also find that the seeds set much 
more freely, when the thermometer is Dot sufl!ered to fall below 
60® Fahrenheit, at the same time placing the plants as near the 
greatest current of air as practicable. 

Such is my practice; and if these few hints should be the 
means of producing but another fine camellia, I shall feel a great 
pleasure in having contributed my mite in the cause of floricul- 
ture. T. DUNLAP. 

Harlem^ JV*. F., January ^ 1840. 
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Art. VI. Mtices of hew and beautiful Plants figured in 
the London Floricultural and Botanical Magazines; with 
Remarks on the Cultivation of many of the species^ and some 
•Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards's Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden 
and Shrubbery. Each number containing from six to eight 
plates, with additional miscellaneous information, relative to 
new Plants. In monthly numbers; d«. plain, 3s. Gd. colored. 

Paxton's Magazine of Botany f and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. Monthly. 2s. GcL 
each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

J%e Horticidtural Journal, and Royal Ladies' Magazine. In 
monthly numbers, with one or more plates; Is. each. Edited 
by George Glenny. 

The Gardener's Gazette, and Weekly Journal of Science and 
Literature. Weekly; price Qd. eacli. 

Floricultural Intelligence. — A splendid work, on the C4cti 
tribe, has been commenced in Berlin, under the direction of 
Dr. Louis Pfeiffer and M. Otto. It is an imperial quarto, 
containing eight lithographic plates, and five pages of descrip- 
tions, &c. It is sold at the price of one dollar, in London 
or Berlin, for the plain copies, and three dollars for the col- 
ored. The drawings are all made from cultivated plants 
in the public and private collections of Berlin, Munich, Dyke, 
Erfurth, and Canel. It will be a magnificent work, and wor- 
thy of perusal by every amateur and lover of this interesting 
and grotesque tribe of plants. The first number, published 
last autumn, contains six plates, coniprising the following spe- 
cies; 1. Echinoc4ctus Sellowidna, Link et Otto; 2. Ecbino- 
c&ctus centet^ria, Lehm.\ 3. Mammill^ria bicolor, Lehm.\ 4. 
Echiudpsis multiplex, Zuc^.\ 5. C^reus Hook^ri, Link et 
Otto; 6. Opuntia Sahniana, Farm.; and O. curassdvica. 
Mill. The plates are stated to be most elaborately executed, 
and exquisitely colored; the letter press copious in synonyroes, 
descriptions, and directions for culture. (Gard, Mag.) 

,J1 collection of seeds from the Cape of Good Hope has been 
received at the public garden, by a late arrival from Cape 
Town. They have been planted by Mr. Donald, and among 
them are many haqdsome and desirable species. 
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In making up the annexed notices, in the absence of some 
of our foreign periodicals, we are indebted to the Gardener^s 
Magazine : 

DiCOTTLEDONOUS, PoLTPETALOUS, PlAMTS. 

'Ranuncnldeea, 

rLATTSTE*MON 
bskicArpat Fisek & JHemmr, An nnniial plant; frowiDi to the height of a font; with yal- 
low fluwera; appeanof from Jnn« to SepCembftr. Flor. Cab. Vol. II. p IS^ 

A species nearly allied to P. calif6rnicus. It is a vigorous 
growing annual, freely ripening seeds. It was raised in the 
Botanic Garden, Birmingham, from seeds received from Rus- 
sia. (Flor. Cab.^ Nov.) 

Fapaverdeeoi. 
Tapdver ama^num is the name of a beautiful new annual 
poppy, raised in the garden of the London Horticultural So- 
ciety, from seeds sent from the north of India. The flowers 
are vermilion, with a white base. {B. M. JR., No. 80.) 

Temstromikcedi. 

CAMBhLIA 

The show of camellias around Boston is not so splendid as 
it was last season. This does not arise from any reduction of 
the number of plants then grown, but from other circumstanc- 
es: one of the causes of a less abundant bloom is the cautious- 
ness of some amateurs in not allowing their plants to flower so 
profusely as they have heretofore done, to their great injury; 
but, in addition to this, one of the largest collections has 
changed owners, and, from the natural effect of change of 
situation, &c., the flowers have not been so numerous nor so 
fine as they were last year. In the public garden, to which 
we allude, many flowers have been expanded, and among 
them several new kinds ; these will be noticed in another 
page. 

In Mr. Sweetser's collection, now at Woburn, C . j. var. 
Gilesti, imbric^ta &lba, tricolor, Vand^sia sup^rba, and V. 
c&mea, and some others have flowered; imbric^ta &lba is a 
fine variety, and a good addition to the light colored flowers; 
tricolor is singular and pretty, and a desirable plant. Gilesu is 
a very free flowerer; it somewhat resembles Chandlert, but 
the coloring is darker and richer, and the centre of the flower 
fuller of petals. Donckela^ri will also bloom early the present 
month; in addition to these, many of the older varieties are 
now finely in bloom. 

In Mr. Wilder's collection C. j. var. Donckela^ri has been 
very splendid; the plant is strong and vigorous, and the flow- 
ers were exceedingly rich and splendid: though only a semi- 
double flower, the spotting and blending of the colors are so 
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dlfiereDt from nnj other variety, that it will be a great favorite 
iii every collection; trict>lor i6 also now in bloom, (Feb. 14;) 
nobilissima has flowered, and though a pretty variety, it is not 
to be considered first rate. Several other new ones will open 
in the course of the present month. 

Among our own plants C. j. var. tri^mphans, nobilissima, 
Gilesti, and Cunningham's mut4bilis have flowered: the first 
named is a splendid variety; the color a rich pink, or rose, 
spotted more or less with white; the flower large and full, so 
much so as to render the bud difficult of expansion. Mr. 
Wilder has noticed this, while describing the tridmphans in 
a previous number, (p. 58,) and though our plant is small, 
we think, from the fullness of the flower, it will have a tendency 
not to open freely; we placed our plant in a slightly bcteased 
beat, and it expanded more freely; from which circumstance, 
we imagine, it should be placed in a higher temperature to per* 
feet its flowers. Cunningham's mut&bilis is a very handsome 
flower, somewhat in the form of the ^legans. The color is a 
dark red, slightly shaded with white; the foliage is of a very 
rich, dark, glossy green, and the habit of the plant exceedingly 
neat. Donckela^ri and tricolor will both b^ in flower by the 
time this appears in print. C.j. Schrynmak^rsti appears to 
be only a synonyme of C. j. cor&llina; Vand^sia sup6rba, 
Fldyti, althsaefldra, speci6sa, imbrickta, Landrethti, 61egan8> 
&c. are flowering finely, the latter expanding many most su- 
perb flowers. 

CactdceoB. 

MELOCA'CTUS depr^ssn Hook, 

Synonyme, Ecbioociptua depKsM lank & Otto. 

This is a new species, which has "rewarded Mr. Garden- 
er's researches in the vicinity of Pernambuco," from which 
place it was sent to the Duke of Bedford's collection, at Wo- 
burn Abbey. The flower is at present unknown, but is sup- 
posed to be small and red, like those of other melocacti; the 
plants had blossomed "freely, previous to their having been 
embarked; and after their arrival copious seed vessels were 
produced, long, and of a delicate rose color, which, rising in a 
circle considerably above the crown of red aculei, presented 
an appearance perhaps more striking than the flowering them- 
selves. (Bot. Mag. J Nov.) 

EPIPHYLLUM 
AusMlltaiittiii Hook. 7^ Dvkt ej Btdford^s, A green^hoiiM ■peefev; with pfnk Bowenj 
•ppeariDg in April and May. Bol. Mag. 3717. 

This species is common on the mossy stems of trees, and 
also occasionally upon rocks, among the Organ mountains. 
It is nearly related to the C. trunc^ta, but grows at a much 
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greater elevation. It was sent io the Duke of Bedford by 
Mr. Gardener, and is now added to his splendid collection. 
{Bot, Mag.^ April.) 

ECRINOCA'CTUS 
Be6pa HorU B»nl, Broom Echlnoc4Ctas. A hot-hoase species ; with pale yellow and 

■cu-lec flowers appearing in April. A native of Brasfl. Bot. Beg., Ib39. S4. 
SgmanfBu: Ckcuu Scdith Link', Cdreus Sidpa Du, 

A curious species of this curious genus, with pale yellow 
flowers, with a scarlet centre. It is called the broom cactus, 
from having the base of its stem so long and stiff, as somewhat 
to resemble a scrubbing brush. The drawing ,was taken from 
a specimen which flowered in the splendid collection of Mr. 
Harris, of Kingsbury. {Bot. Reg,] May.) 

Onogrdceoi, 

FCCHSM 
QrlindrAcea Z.<)uB. cylfodrteal-jlsvsrerf ftiehsla. A ^en-hooaaplnnt, growing tw<^fbet 
bighi with scarlet flowers appearing in August. A native of Jilexico. Bot. Reg., 1480. 

This is a splendid species, with long cylindrical flowers, 
very showy. Dr. Lindley remarks, in describing this species, 
that the female flowers of the genus Fuchsta are less showy 
than the male, not being half their size. He also observes, that 
some plants have all their flowers male, and others all female. 
{Bot. Reg,, Dec.) 

Many new vaj'ieties of fuchsia have been obtained from 
seed by the means of artificial impregnation. A correspond- 
ent of the Gard. Mag. states, that he has rarsed some ^ ^splen- 
did new varieties between the F. fulgens and F. grandiflora. 
The plants partake much of the character of F. fulgens, in 
respect to flower, foliage, and habit; being strong growers, free 
flowerers, and having every shoot with a terminating panicle, 
or bunch of large handsome flowers." Ail who have seen 
these hybrids, allow them to be superior to any that have yet 
been produced. Six of these have been named and, described 
as follows:-^ 

F, majistica* — Flower, including the foot stalk, four and a 
half inches long; flower two inches across; strong growing, 
broad and fine foliage. 

F. fulgida supirba. — Flowers three and a half inches long; 
very compact; foliage large, dark green; a neat grower. 

P. muUiflora ericta. — Flowers three inches long; plant a 
neat grower; a very abundant flowerer, with neat foliage. It 
received an extra priz^ at the North Riding Horticultural So- 
ciety, in July last. 

jP. grandifldra maxima, — Flower five and a half inches long, 
and two in diameter; splendid large foliage, and the plant with 
an elegant habit. 

F. etylbsa conipictia.^-Flower three and a half inches long; 
globular. 
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F, pindula termindlis, — ^Flower two inches long; dwarf 
habit, broad foliage, pendulant, and terminating in large clus- 
ters of flowers. 

These must be most valuable additions to this beautiful tribe, 
so generally neglected by our amateur cultivators. We hope 
that some of the above will find their way into our collections, 
and, by their elegance, induce cultivators to give more atten- 
tion to their growth. F. fulgens has already flowered in some 
collections around Boston and New York, and grandifl6ra, 
and some other species, are old inhabitants of our green- 
houses. The success which has attended the production of 
new varieties, as above described, we trust will induce those 
who possess the fulgens and any other species, to try hybrid- 
isation between them, in order to produce new varieties. 
Some fine flowers may be the result. 

ThymeldctiB. 

PIMELBT A 

Handtfradni Graham, Mr.vHendenon's l^linetoa. A gnenbottte plimt; witb ptok flow- 
era: growing two feet high; appearing in Jaly. A native of King George's Sound. 
Inerensed by cutiingi. Boft. Mag., 37'Ji. 

Another beautiful species, which Dr. Graham thinks should 
be placed between P. decuss^ta and P. r6sea. It forms a 
neat shrub, with a profusion of beautiful pink blossoms, and 
will be a fine acquisition to green-house collections. Raised 
by Mr. Henderson, of Edinburgh, from seeds received from 
King George's Sound, in 1837. {Bot. Mag., April.) 

P. prostrdta is the name of a new dpecies lately introduced, 
and called in the nurseries P. N6v8e Zel&ndiae. It is said to 
be a native of arid mountains in New Zealand. (B. M. A., 
No. 81, July.) 

"RoscLcecR. 

pOTENTI'LLA ferraginea. Pas. Mag. Bot., Vol.V., 993. 

A new hybrid between P. atrosanguinea and P. ped^ta. 
The flowers are of a deep orange, richly tinted with dark 
brown: the foliage resembles P. pediita. Raised from seed 
about three years since. {Pax. Mag. Bot., Nov.) 

Legumindsa. 
Mimosa margindta Dec. is noticed as a ' 'shrubby plant, half 
hardy, prostrate, and producing long slender shoots, which 
have an elegant appearance, if allowed to hang . down from the 
rafters of a green-house." The flowers are purple, and on 
long peduncles. It is a free growing species, and is readily 
and rapidly increased, as the branches, if sufl^ered to r^st on 
the ground, in the open border, throw out roots at every joint. 
It is sold under the names of M. mexickna, sc&ndens, and 
prostrkta. (JS. Jlf. JR., Nov., No. 152.) 
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CHOR(yZElIA DkknAni, R. Q, Mr. Dfektoii*f choroBtma. BoOmtst, 101. 

A species With larger flowers than most others of the genus. 
The flowers are scarlet and yellow. It was raised from seed 
received from Swan river. {Botanistj Feb.) 

▼iriam Bentk. ▼arioua leaved Choroienia* Bot. Reg., 49, 1839. 

Another elegant and showy species, with orange and crim- 
son flowers, and greenish-grey foliage. Introduced from 
Swan river in 1837. It is a vigorous growing plant, and 
cuttings of the half ripened wood root readily. {Bot. Meg., 
Sept.) 

C Henchmdnii is now in bloom in Mr. Towne's collection. 

Uanisu Lindl. Mr. Harris's inga. A. climbing creen-houte i»hrub ; growing twenty 
ftet bigb: with pink tlowert appenring in Pebruiiry. A nntive of Mexico: intro- 
dilted in 18;^. Increaaed bycauinga; grown in ioam, peat, and aand. Bot. Reg., 
41, 1839. 

A very elegant climbing shrub, with beautiful flowers, pro- 
duced in great abundance. It flourishes best in a temperature 
rather above that of a common green-house, and delights in a 
rich, fresh soil, formed of good loam and peat, and about one 
fourth fine sand. Imported from Mexico by Thomas Harris, 
Esq., of Kingsbury, after whom it is named. (BoL Reg., 
Aug.) 

Zl'CHYA. Baron Huge!. 

The genus Zichya has been formed out of the old genus 
Kennedya, in compliment to the Princess Metternich, whose 
maiden name was Countess Molly Zichy Ferraris. The fol- 
lowing old and well known species of Kennedya, consequent- 
ly, should be recorded under the genus Zichya, viz., dilit&ta, 
glabrkta, and coccinea. (Bot. Reg., Sept.) 
PoriuldcecR. 

Tortulaca grandifldra var. rutila. This is a brilliant vari- 
ety, with very large, bright, crimson flowers, and ''large, cy- 
lindrical leaves." P. grandifldra and Gilli^sti have been no- 
ticed previously, (Vol. V., p. 383,) and this will be another 
fine addition to collections. 

"RtUdcece. 

CORKJBfA femiginea HMt. femigfoeoai eorrss. Botanlat, 194. 

A genuine species from Van Diemen's Land, where it was 
discovered by Major Dunn. It forms a handsome shrub, with 
elegant foliage. The flowers are greenish white, and large 
and well shaped. It w\ll be a good species for hybridizing 
with the specidsa. {Botanist, June.) 

Oxaliddce(B. 

OTALIS UarveiluiiM Dr.DanrelPsoxalis. Floral Cabinet, No 93. 

A delicate species, shy in producing flowers, and still more 
shy in expanding them. It has a tuberous creeping root. 
The flowers are white, bordered with red, but nothing is said 
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of the season of flowering, or the mode of treating the plants. 
(Phiral Cabinet^ March.) 

O. c6rnua, rosacae^a, and versicolor are now blooming pro- 
fusely in our collection, and are pretty ornaments at this sea- 
son of the year. We regret that they are not more generally 
cultivated. 

DiCOTTLEDONOUS, MoNOPETALOUS, Px.ANT8. 

"KricdcecR, 

£RrCA pieudo-vestkta BoC. hybrid clothed heath. Botanist, No. 104. 

A pretty hybrid with pink flowers, appearing in May. It 
was raised from seed by Mr. Williams, gardener to John Wil- 
more, Esq. : it is probably from seed of E. veslita. {Bot- 
afiist^ Jan.)' 

AZA'LBA. ^ ' 

The following new varieties of Azklea indica are enume- 
rated in the Gardener'* s Magazine^ as being in the coUectioa 
of Baron Zanoli and M. Ulrlch, near Milan, viz: — 

A. Indica elkta fl. pi. A. i. Mazeppa 

-■ salmon colored — — neriifdiia 

— — Cfldrol^scens Pr^ssii 

sup^rba di]^plez Rawlinsdnia 

— — caryophyllea rotundifdlia 

Di^na sup^rba vendsta 

H6oker» Simsidna ^legaoa 

white Perfection speclosissima 

^ Woodfordtdna tridmphaos pdlchra 

liictea floribdnda 

We presume varieties under these names, may be purchas- 
ed of the French nurserymen. 

Epacr%ddce(R, 

E'PACaiil impr^ia parvifl^ra Liail. Small flowered Epacria. Bot. £«(., 10, 1837. 

A variety with deep red flowers, so abundant as to be very 
beautiful. The variety was received from New Holland, un- 
der the name of E. ruscifdlia. It is a fine addition to the 
tribe. {Bot. Reg,^ April.) 

. tmpr^isa (?) coccinea Pox. Scarlet Epacrie. Pazt. Hag. Bot.. Vol. IV. « p. IS3. 

A hybrid variety, with scarlet flowers and yellow anthers, 
raised, probably, from the seed of E. impr^ssa, by the gar- 
dener of Alderman Copeland, of Leyton, in Essex. Its 
showy scarlet flowers will add much to the brilliancy of the 
group of which the genus is now composed. {Pax. Mag. 
Bot.<, July.) 

Can^anuldcem. 

ROE'LLjS 

^legani Pax. Eiesaot Roella. Paz. Mag. Bot., Vol. VI., 97. 

An elegant little 3pecies, requiring the temperature of the 
hot-house, in which situation it will flower throughout the win- 
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ter months. It grows about one foot high, with pink flowers. 
It should be kept in a small pot on a dry shelf, by which 
treatment it will bloom and seed freely. {Pax. Mag, Bot.y 
March.) 

Lobelikce^e* ' 

I«OBE*LM ramdtft BemtA. Branching lobelia. Botanist, Nq.93. 

A free growing,, perennial species, with dark blue flowers, 
attaining to the height of two feet. It was raised in the garden 
of the Loiidon Horticultural Society, from seed received from 
Swan river, by Capt. Mangles. It remains in flower, in 
great beauty, from June to October, and grows very freely, 
both planted singly or in beds. It also continues to flower for 
a long time after being gathered and placed in a room. It re- 
quires the protection of a fi-ame or green-house, during win- 
ter. This species will form a pi*etty companion, to petunias, 
verbenas, &c., when planted in beds or groups. {Botanist^ 
Nov.) 

Comp6site<B, 

BEUCHRYSUM niacrinthnin Bmth, T^rge flowered Helicbryfiim. Rot. Reg., 58, 1839. 

A beautiful annual from Swan river, and said to have been 
first brought to Europe by the Baron Von Hugel, who first 
raised plants of it in his garden, near Vienna. It somewhat 
resembles the common white variety of the H. bractektum, 
(eternal flower,) but the flowers are much larger, and of a 
rich cream color, rather than pure white; and the petals have 
beautiful rosy tips. It is stated to require to be kept in the 
green-house. There is, however, but little doubt that, in our 
climate, it will, by early sowings produce as fine flowers in 
the open border, as the common white. {Bot. Reg. and 
Pax. Mag. Bot. for Dec.) 

dTPy JjS facciculiris Dec. Close beaded Stevla. Bot. Beg., 59, 1639. , 

Like the odorata, it is a pretty, sweet scented green-house 
plant, growing a foot high, with cymes of white flowers. It 
is a native of Mexico, and the seeds were imported by G. F. 
Dickson, and presented to the London Horticultural Society. 
{Bot. Reg,, Nov.) 

Centaurea pulchra, Dec. ' A beautiful new annual, under 
this name, was raised in the London Horticukural Society's 
Garden last year, from seeds collected in the north of India, 
by Dr. Falconer. The flowers are deep blue, inclining to 
violet in the centre, with a silvery involucre. {B. M. R.j 
JVb. 84, July.) 

Cinerdria frdgrans is now in bloom in our collection. It is 
nearly, if not quite, as fragrant as the heliotrope. It grows 
about two and a half feet high, producing large beads of pale 
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blue flowers. Tt is one of the most jdesirable species, being 
beautiful as well as fragrai^t. 

GesnertkceBi, 

GESNE'RM Btricta HookScJtrn. Upright G^tnero. Bot. Ma^, 3738. 

A handsome species froni South Brazil, with scarlet flow- 
ers; resembling in habit the G. spectrum of Martius, but with 
very different shaped flowers, the corolla having a remarkable 
curvature on the upper side, and following in its direction; the 
style is singularly geniculated at its base. Sent by Mr. Twee- 
die to the Glasgow Botanical Garden, and flowered in 1835. 
(jBot. Mag, J July.) 

M&rchti Wwiles Mr. M irch's. Bot. Mag., 3744. 

A distinct species, producing an abundance of rather pale 
[scarlet] and rather small flowers. It was found in the Or- 
gan mountains. It is a tuberous rooted species, requiring the 
temperature of the green-house. (BoL Mag., ^^^g*) 

GLOXI'N/jf m&vimn, greiteslGloxinin. P.tx, Mag. ofBot.. Vol. V.,S19. 

A hybrid, raised in the Epsom Nursery, between G. Candi- 
da and G. spin65a. It has a very large white flower, with a 
stain of mazarine blue or purple in the mouth of the corolla. 
(Pax. Mag. of Bot.,, Nov.) 

MONOCOTTLEDONOUS PlANTS. 

Iridex. 

MA'RICA gr&cilii IT. Werb, Blender martea. B6t. M»g. 3713. 

An elegant species, a native of Brazil, from whence it was 
sent to the collection of the late Duke of Bedford. It bears 
the most resemblance to M . Northt'dna, but is much more slen- 
der, and with smaller flowers. Grown in the green-house. 
{Bot. Mag.y March.) 



Art. VII. Mtes on Gardens and JVursenet. 

Country residence of T. Lee, Esq., Brookline, Sept. 1839. — 
Since we noticed Mr. Lee's place, in the fall of 1836, there 
has been quite a change in the aspect of the grounds. The 
American shrubs, many of which had then but just been plant- 
ed, had now attained the size of large bushes, and were loaded 
with flower buds for another year. The plants of the i?ho- 
dodendron miximum, Kalmta latifolia. Magnolia glauca, &c., 
are the finest cultivated specimens we have ever seen. Mr. 
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Lee spends a greater portion of his time in efforts to introduce 
all the beautiful American shrubs and plants into his grounds, 
and he has been most signally successful in his cultivation of 
the numerous species which abound in his collection. 

Back of the bouse, at the time we were here before, Mr. 
Lee was cutting away and thinning out the trees of a dense 
piece of wood which he had added to his grounds. This has 
been so judiciously executed, that it is now one of the most in* 
teresting parts of the place. A walk has been laid out around 
it; this in some places leads over and along the highest parts, 
from which fine views are obtained of the surrounding country; 
in others it descends into the lower parts, amid groups of rhodo- 
dendrons, kalmias, and fine flowering plants, along shady walks 
and under portions of the wood, from whence the house and 
lawn in front, as well as the higher parts of the grounds, are 
seen to great advantage. Rustic seats are erected in several 
places, and the walk is thus rendered one of the most inter- 
esting features of the grounds. 

The green-house was undergoing alterations and improve- 
ments: it was extended to twice its former size; a span-roofed 
addition was made; in this Mr. Lee had just had erected a pit 
in which he intends to plant roses; his collection of this beauti- 
ful flower embraces all the finest varieties, mostly budded up- 
on the Boursault, or four seasons — which stock Mr. Lee thinks 
well adapted for that purpose; the Noisette rose, known as the 
Adelaide d'Orleans, also makes a vigorous stock. On one 
Boursault stock, Mr. Lee has now budded the yellow tea, 
blush tea, yellow Noisette, and one or two other sorts; the 
beautiful specimens which he has from time to lime exhibited 
at the rooms of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society have 
been noticed in our reports. No cultivator has excelled Mr. 
Lee, and the means which he has now taken to increase his 
collection will enable him to produce still finer specimens than 
any which he has heretofore shown. Mr. Lee pointed out to 
us, as we were leaving, a lot of rhododendrons and kalmias, 
which were planted out in August. They were taken from 
the native habitats at that time, and immediately planted by Mr. 
Lee in places which bad been previously well prepared by 
digging, &c.; the roots were also immediately mulched with 
leaves, &c. to keep the ground moist, and no check which 
could be perceived, was made in their growth. At this period 
they looked as fresh and vigorous as those which had been 
planted out a year or more. Mr. Lee is decidedly of opinion, 
that August is the most favorable period for setting out these 
plants* 
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A variety of d€W annuals and several American plants, 
which are rarely seen out of their native places, were blooming 
near the house, but we were prevented from noticing them at 
this time. 

Residence of S. G, Perkins^ Esq. — Mr. Perkins is well known 
as one of our most zealous cultivators of fine fruits. His forc- 
ing houses, for the cultivation of tlie grape, are of considera- 
ble extent, and large crops are produced every season. At 
this time, very few grapes were remaining upon the vines, as 
they are forced early, and were nearly all cut. 

In the open ground, the show of pears was very fine. We 
noticed some of the largest and most beautiful specimens of 
the Duchess d'Angouleme, on espaliers, that we have ever 
seen. Standard trees, and dwarfs of other .sorts, have pro- 
duced in abundance, but Mr. Perkins not being at home, we 
could not ascertain the names. At some future period, we 
hope to notice, at some length, this excellent collection of 
fruitS;. 

Mr, Winchesler^Sy Franklin street^ Boston^ Jan. 1840. — 
The green-house attached to Mr. Winchester's garden, is now 
one of the finest structures of the kind in the city. It was 
rebuilt in the fall of 1838, and is twice as large as its original 
dimensions. It is also well stocked with a good collection of 
plants. The camellias were just coming into bloom, and a- 
raong them were several fine varieties. Several rhododen- 
drons were swelling their buds; heaths, and other plants, were 
blooming profusely, and a fine display of flowers would be pre- 
sented in a few days. Mr. Winchester is mostly his own gar- 
dener, and the plants were in fine condition under his man- 
agement. We wish that there were more such green-houses 
attached to the gardens in the city. During our long and 
dreary winter is the period when flowers are most welcome, 
and the gratification to be derived from even the smallest struc- 
ture, devoted to plants, will well repay the small cost of the 
building. Mr. Winchester's is connected with his dwel- 
ling, and is entered from a hall leading from ,the main rooms 
of the bouse. 

Mr. Towne'*8y Snowhill street^ Feb. 4th. — We have never 
had the pleasure of visiting Mr. Towne's, collection, when we 
have found it in so beautiful condition. Nothing can excel the 
vigor and elegance of the heaths, which are completely 
clothed with foliage, from the base of the stem to the tops of 
the branches. Mr. Towne may indeed be said to have carri- 
ed the culture of this lovely group to a high degree of exc«l- 
ence; to say that the plants present a better appearance than 
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any others we have ever seen, would not convey any correct 
idea of their vigor, health and beauty. They must be seen to 
be appreciated, for without an examination of the plants, it 
would not be believed, from the specimens which are generally 
seen, that the heath could be grown in such perfection. "Wo 
have ourselves been somewhat familiar with growing heaths, still 
we could scarcely believe that the plants could be grown to the 
size of many of Mr. Towne's specimens, and at the same time- 
covered with foliage and flowers. A plant of JBrica tubifl6ira, 
and one of pubescens, each at least six feet high, and grow» 
to that size in the short space of three years, were covered 
with thousands of flowers. 

We have in a previous volume (IV., p. 243,) given a list 
of the principal species which Mr. Towne has in his coUec-- 
tfon. Since that period he has added a few new ones, but 
none of them were now in bloom. Among those which were 
in flower, which we thought fine, may be noticed the follow- 
ing: — E. Bonplandia, a vigorous species, with deep green 
foliage, rather the deepest and richest of any in the collection, 
and yellow, tubular, flowers, in long spikes, clothing the main 
stem for more than eighteen inches in length; JB. ri^bida i» 
constantly in bloom, and even the smallest plants flower freely; 
£. cafira (?) one or two large specimens of, were literally 
white with their snowy corols; a seedling plant, probably a va* 
riety of £. arborea, with fragrant, vanilla scented, white flow- 
ers, was very fine. E. Pinea had been splendid, but was now 
passing oflf; gracilis, and some others, were also blooming pro- 
fusely. 

The epacrises have been among the most graceful orna- 
ments of the collection, during the first p^rt of the season. 
Numerous plants of E. grand: flora and impressa had been ex- 
ceedingly fine, with their delicate flowers almost covering eve- 
ry part of the plants; a few lingering blooms of impressa were 
to be seen in all their freshness, but the beauty of the plants 
was past. Besides these, E. pallud^sa, (not the one generally 
cultivated by that name in collections,) variabilis, and one or 
two others, had been in flower. Mr. Towne is equally as 
successful in the growth of the epacris, a plant which has been 
considered, even by the most skilful cultivators, as difficult to 
manage, as the heath. The growth which many young plants 
kave made, not yet a year old, is astonishing. His able article 
in our last volume (V., p. 376,) is one of the best and most val- 
uable papers we have ever published, and to the lover of the 
heath and epacris is worth five times the amount of the price of 
our Magazine. The camellias were also blooming well; among 
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them C.var. 6Iegans, specidsa, double striped, Welb&okta, &c* 
Zicfaya coccinea, Gnidia pinifdlia, Lechenaultta formdsa, 
Eriost^mom cuspid^tum (elegant,) Polygala grandifldra, Jlch,^ 
cia verticiilkta, and many other plants, were blooming abun- 
dantly. . We had not time to note down all the pretty things, 
and if we had done so, it would not have been in our power 
to speak of them all at this time. We have not enjoyed so 
rich a treat for some time. 

Conservatory of the Public Garden. — It is now nearly, or 
quite, a year, since this place was opened: what success has 
attended its establishment, ending the year, we are not inform- 
ed; but we believe it has been as well supported as could have 
been expected. Since last spring, considerable alterations 
and additions have been made, some of which we have noticed. 
Two reserve houses, for bringing forward plants, have been 
erected on the west side of the conservatory, which are now 
filled with plants. The angles which form the square of the 
building, from whence the domical roof commences, have 
been also glazed, and now serve as separate apartments, by 
means of divisions, for different plants. The arrangements for 
showing the plants, remain the same. 

There has been a very good display of camellias through the 
winter, and some of the large standard plants have flowered pro- 
Aisely. Among those of more recent introduction, which have 
flowered, we observed, at a late visit, C. var. Gilesit, which 
eve have noticed in another page, and pictur&ta, something 
like eclipsis. Some large acacias were flowering finely, and 
presented a superb appearance, with thjeir golden, plume-like, 
blossoms, waving over the surrounding plants. How beautiful 
^re some of the species! pube^cens is one of the most deli- 
cate, and decibrrens one of the most brilliant of the tribe.JI^If 
they could be made to produce their flowers freely, before 
they attain to such a size, what valuable plants they would be 
for small collections. 

One of the most attractive features of the conservatory is 
the great variety of birds which have been collected together 
from various sources. Many new species have been added, 
and the number is now quite large. The places in which 
they are kept, are a kind of aviaries, in the rear of the area for 
plants. 

The plants are in a very good condition^ considering the 
unsuilableness of the house for growing them: the camellias 
being the principal objects, the conservatory, at this season, 
presents the most interesting appearance. A few fine rho« 
dodeodrona are about flowering, and, when in bloom, will add 
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much to the beauty of the exhibition . To ftll our city friends, 
this collection must afford an excellent opportunity for viewing 
some of the newest and most choice canaellias and other 
plants. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Foreign Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

New method of forcing Strawberries, — At a meeting of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society last spring, a Banksia medal was present- 
ed to Mr. Robert Errington, gardener to Sir P. de M. Grey £gerton, 
Bart., M. P., at Oulton Park, in Cheshire, for his fine specimens of 
forwarrl strawberries. As Mr. Errington's method is different from 
that of any other cultivator, which we have ever heard, and appears 
to have been attended with much success, we are induced to copy 
the same, for the information of our readers. 

*<Tfae runners I use are obtained from the forced plants of the 
previous season. For this purpose I reserve all the best pots when 
they are taken out of the house afler gathering the crop, and by 
aheltering them in frames for a few weeks, so as to preserve and 
ripen their foliage, they produce both fruit and runners m abundance 
in September. 

*'Af\er a few weeks' protection, they are turned out of their pots 
into rich soil, in the course of the month, of May, by which time the 
growing principle is stopped; and it may be observed, that the cir- 
cumstance of taking them out of their feeders, or pans, which had 
become full of their fibres, combined with the drop of temperature 
they sustain, in their removal from the houses to the cold frame, is 
sufficient to put them instantly to rest, and bring on an artificial win- 
ter, as far as the maturation and rest of the newly organized bud is 
concerned. The runners are taken from the plants in the autumn, 
and planted in a reserve bed, as thick as they can stand together, for 
the winter. I must here digress, to observe that the advantage 
which tbe runners of forced plants possess over the common garden 
runners, is two-fold. In the first place, the runners of the forced 
plants, being produced later, are smaller, and niucb le^s disposed to 
blossom, consequently, have more of the growing principle m them, 
and are, in my opinion, more analogous to a seedling: and, secondly, 
in fM>int of sixe, for the plant cannot be too small, if it have a leaf 
and a root. In the beginning of April, I prepare ground for their 
reception and cultivation. 1 choose my ground in the lightest and 
most exposed situation which the kitchen garden affords, in fact, 
there must be no shade of any kind near them; the ground must 
also be solid, that is to say, ground which has not been stirred for 
months^ my object being to produce early growth, early rest, and a 
fibrous surface root. The ground is dressed with the rottenest dung 
the place afifordai well mixed in with a fork, about fonr inches deep. 
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(by no means more.) I place the runners in lines, twenty inches 
apart, and allow eighteen inches between plant and plant, in the row. 
Nothing now is requisite but to keep them clean throus^h the summer, 
well watered for a month or so, and to -cut away all runners and 
blossoms as they appear. In the middle of August, by which time 
they are strong plants, I commence a series of checks, intended to 
drive the plant into an early and decided rest. A laborer, with a 
spade, cuts within a foot of the plants all along the row, on both 
sides. If this does not cause them to flag in a hot ^un, the cutting 
is repeated in a week, and perhaps a third time, cutting nearer the 
plant each time, until finally within six inches. However, be it un- 
derstood, the extent of this checking procfess depends entirely on the 
character of the summer, and the state of the plant. If a hot, dry 
summer, perchance they may not require it; but, for early forcing, 
the plant must be got to rest early in the autumn, and by rest I mean 
the entire ceasing of the production of youn^ leaves in the heart of 
the plant, and the browninj;, or spotting;, of all the larger leaves. 

''in the early part of September, I pot them in what is called 
about London, the No. 24. I reduce the ball of earth very liberally, 
and trim the roots in with a knife. The pots are drained with a mix- 
ture of old tan, quite rough, half rotten dung, and coarse aand. 
The soil I use is composed of three parts of yellow loam sod, almost 
as adhesive as clay, but mellowed with age, and one part of rich rot- 
ten dung, adding a good sprinkling of fine bone-dust. As soon as 
potted, they are placed behind a north wall, and sprinkled occasion- 
ally with water. They remain here about a week or ten days, in 
fa6t, until Lean ascertain that they are making new roots; they are 
then removed to a hot gravel walk before a south border, where 
they remain till the last week in October. While in this situation, 
they are watered occasionally, but not too freely, just enough to keep 
them from flagging. In the end of October, they are plunged be- 
hind a north wall, completely inihe shade, and from this moment I 
date the commencement of their winter; their large, strong leaves 
are now of a coppery and mottled brown, and begin to drop down 
on the pots. In fact, every thing indicates the most perfect maturity 
of the bud. When I want to commence forcing, I move a portion 
of them into a slow, moist frame heat, of from 40^ to 50^, and I may 
here observe, that the more gradually they are started the better, 
but by all means, in a moist warmth. When I perceive the flower 
stem, I introduce them to the back shelves in the houses, placing 
roomy feeders or pans under them, half filled with the following 
compost, viz. three parts rotten horse dung, one- part sandy loam, 
one part old tan in little knobs or lumps, two parts coarse sand; the 
pots being placed particularly firm and level on this, little now is 
wanted, but regular watering; the thermometer, however, is by no 
means allowed to rise above 65^ in the day, and 55^ at night, until 
the first bloom opens, except in sunshine, and the floors are kept sat- 
urated with moisture, with, at all possible opportunities, abundance 
of air. As to setting the blossoms, I endeavor to get the house up to 
70^ artificial heat, from daylight until near noon, by which time I 
have a perfectly dry atmosphere, and the farina in a most subtle 
state. I then open the sashes front and back, and obtain a lively 
circulation of air for hn hour or so. I then take all the air away, 
and, towards three or four o'clock, syrinse them overhead, and wa- 
ter the floors and flues for the night. The next part of the process 
18 thinning out the berries when they begin to swell off; my crops 
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■et 80 abundantly by tbe above method, that I am compelled to thin 
awny at lenst one half with the scUgors. { leave from fourteen to 
twenty tierries on each pot, anri immediately thid thinning is cnm- 
plefed; 1 increase my heat to 7(P by day, and 60° by night, ghutiing 
up the house on sunny days as high as 90^, with heavy syringing, 
and floors saturated with wet. I use liquid manure from the time 
the first flower opens, until the fruit turns color, diluting it with one 
half clean water in a tepid state, observing to use clean water alter- 
nately with dung water, as I find by ex,perience, that it is absolutely 
necessary at uU times, or stagnation ensues; and I may here observe 
that this is the reason why, as I think, many are deceived in their 
expectations with regard to liquid manure. , When my strawberries 
are ripening, I withhold water almost entirely, more especially for 
many nours previous to each gathering, observing to give abundance 
of air by day, and, if possible,, a little at night, as on this their flpvor 
roost materially depends. When they begin to <;plor, I lower the 
temperature of the houses, as the slower they ripen tbe finer the 
fruit will be, and the richer the flavor, taking care, however, not to 
starve them. 

"Those who have not been accustomed to this mode, may proba- 
bly be prejudiced at the appearance of so much care and trouble. I 
can assure them, however, that it is not so troublesome as it appeara 
at first sight; it is only observing the proper times of conducting the 
different processes, which, if attended to, will infallibly produce 
abundant crops of unusually large strawberries. Of course, no red 
spiders or aphides are allowed to rest a day on the plants; one com- 
plete fumigating, and a day'^s sulphuring when the blossoms of the 
earliest crop are rising, are all the care I take in this respect; and 
this carries' me through the strawberry Reason." {Gard, Jdag.) 

The plants are grown on the hack shelf of two houses, whose re- 
spective lengths are thirty feet; each house holds thirty-two pot?, 
making sixty-four in all, and the sjielf is close to the roof. 

The following is a statement of the produce of the sixty-four pots 
on the two shelves, viz: **Each pot averaged fourteen strawberries; 
each shelf contained thirty-two pots. From three to four strawber- 
ries averaged an oirnce. Thus S2X14=448-^4=jl^ oz. the produce 
of each shelf." The two shelves producing 334 oz., or 14 lbs. of 
strawberries. At 3«. sterling per ounce, the prices which strawber- 
ries bring in Covent Garden Market, is £23 85., or about $100. 

The weight of a quart of strawberries is probably about one pound. 
Tbe sixty-four pots would thus give fourteen quarts of strawberries, 
which, at two dollars per pint, the price, which we doubt not straw- 
berries would command, in April, is sixty-four dollars, or one dollar 
for the product of every pot. We have no doubt that forced straw- 
berries would command a good sale in our market at the above price» 
and yield a handsome profit to the cultivator. — JBc?.] 
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Fruit buds of Peach trees destroyed, — The frnit buds of nearly all 
my peach trees are destroyed, and where I should have had a thou- 
sand baskets of peaches, if the season had beea favorable^ 1 shall nol 
have ten. 

TOL. VI. — NO. III. 15 
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If any of jrour eorrespondentfl can give the reason how it is that 

renchei, Upricots, &c. are often killed in the flower btiH, as.niineare» 
should be exceedingly pleased to hear them throuffh your pages. 
Perhaps if we Could arrive at the true cause of their destruction, we 
might npplyisome remedy. Again, I phould he glad to learn how far 
north and south the flower buds have been killed the present season. 
I find that my trees, in some situations and exposures, have a great 
many of the buds uninjured, while, on those in other places, there is 
Dot one live fruit bud. 1 notice that in the most elevated and expos- 
ed situations they suffer less than in protected places. I trust some 
of your Me correspondents will give us their ideas upon this subject. 
— r. Hancock, Burlington, N. J., Feb. 1840. 
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The Indian Chrysanihemutn is spoken of, as being forced into an 
early and premature bloom, and in this condition exhibited before the 
Pans Horticultural Society, during the months of May and July, 
(Vol. VL, p. 70.) Justice to an ingenious nnd excellent florist, well 
known to every amateur in the vicinity of Boston, demands the right 
of a previous claim to this discovery^ the more especially as the sub- 
ject was not the slow expanding Indian, but the early autumnal vari- 
ety of the Chinese chrysanthernum. The Indian chrysanthemum is 
the most tardy of this group of plants, in producing its bloom. U 
seems to require a higher temperature than its co-species. Mid- 
winter usually occurs before its pretty golden or white globular blos- 
soms enliv,en the green-house. Plants struck late from cuttings, or 
retarded in the cooler parts of the green-house, we have no doubt 
might be made to produce fine flowers at a very advanced period be- 
yond their regular time, by having on hand a corps du reserve to in- 
troduce into the hot-house, or to receive the acceleration of increased 
heat towards spring. 

Something like ten years since, we were most kindly presented 
with a beautiful plant of Chinese chrysanthemum, we think it was 
the vnrieiy paper tBhite, in full and most luxuriant bloom in the month 
of May. it was one of several, struck late the previous autumn 
from cuttinvrs, and grown during the winter on a shelf near the glass 
on the bark wall of the green-house. The donor and cultivator was 
Mr. D. Haggerston, at present at the head of the splendid conserva- 
tory and grounds of Mr. J. P. Cushing, VVuteriown, then, in a 
course of experin)ents on the culrure Of the foreign vine in the open 
air, at the Vineyard on Bunker Hill, Charlestown. From the perfect 
success of this interesting experiment, we see no obvious difiiculty in 
flowering the Indian chrysanthemum, and presume that a similar 
course would produce the same result. 

It would be well to add, for the information of some of your read- 
ers not familiar with descriptive botany, that the Indian and Chinese 
chrysanthemums are distinct species. The former is a very small 
group, viz. the original type with yellow flowers, and its variety with 
white. The style of growth is peculiar. The foliage is more com- 
pact, and of a dark rich green. The height is moderate. The flow- 
ers are more umbelled, on stifl* peduncles. Each blossom is small^ 
Dearly globular, and the contour of inflorescence like the double fevei^ 
Aige> (Pyrdthram parth^nium fl. pi.) Being a late bioomer^it is sei- 
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dom p*own, unless by the more curious in plants: the ordinary tem- 
perature of the green-house being in!<ufiicient to expand ils buds. 
The finest we huve ever seen were under the culture of J. W. Rus- 
sell, superintendent of Mount Auburn. No one who ever saw both 
kinds, the yellow and white well grown, who would not admire its 
rare beauty. 

Of Chinese chrysanthemums, a descriptive catalogue of those 
known in England and this country, in the year 1835, has been pub- 
lished in the first volume of this Magazine, (pp. 138, 146.) Since, 
many new and beautiful American seedlings have been raised by a 
Mr. Kilvington, of Philadt^lphia, and offered for sale by Mackenzie 
& Buchanan, florists of that city. We have seen none of them, but 
we believe that they are the first plants of the sort ever reared from 
the 8eed in this country. 

The chrysanthemum, like other florist's floweret, seems to have had 
its day. Fashion mny, perbap's, again introduce it to general notice, 
and restore it to that rank, whit^h it deservedJy holds as the beauty of 
the declining year. — Justieia Fiat. 

Information xoanled /—The Standing Committee on Flowers of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society awarded, not long since, two of 
the three prizes offered as premiums by T. Lee, Esq., .on native flow- 
ers. By referring to the conditions MS publi!«hed in Vol.V., p. 157, "For 
the best exhibition during the season nt their hall, of the native ))lant8 
of New England, wherever growny^* &c. what does wherever grown 
signify.' If it implies cultivation^ we fear the distribution of the priz- 
es was unauthorized. He who grows a plant, or a plant grown, are 
horticultural terms, implying culture. If this, the technical meaning, 
was the intention of the gentleman who instituted the prizes, we could 
point out one, and one only, who has fulfilled the spirit if not the let- 
ter of the supposed intention of a measure, calculated **to bring into 
cultivation 'native plants,' the pride of our woods and meadows — so 
justly valued abroad, and so long neglected at hotne."? 
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Saturday, Feb. Ist, 1840.— ExWW/tfrf. > Fruits: From 8. Downer, 
several handsome specimens of apples, as follows: — Baldwin, old 
pearmain, old Nonsuch, Newton pippin, Rhode Island greening, nis- 
aet, and the Wales, (the latter much resembling the BaHwiu in ap- 
pearance, hut a different apple; its origin is unknown.) Also, Catd- 
lac, and old Iron pears. From E. M. Kichards, fine specimens of 
the Pomme d'Api or Lady apple, and Glout morceaux, and L'Echas- 
scric nears, the lajtter excellent. 

Feb. Sth.— Exhibited. Fruits: From R. Mannine, specinriens of 
Easter Beurr^ pears. From William Oliver, beautiful specinjens of 
the Echasserie pears. From B. V. French,Nthree kind.-* of red winter 
apples, names and origin unknown. From Dr. E. W. Bull, Hart- 
ford, Conn., specimens of a large, handsome, red, sweet apple: they 
were the produce of a natural tree, which yielded, the past year, thir- 
tv bushels of apples. Mr. Manning thinks it will prove to be one of 
the most valuable winter fruits. Dr. Bull has kindly offered to send 
scions of this apple for distribution among the members of the Socie- 
ty. [We hope our correspondent, when he sends in the scions, will 
be 80 kind as to send us some account of the origin of the tree, if it 
eaa be easily ascertaioed.— £c{.] 
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The fltanding committee on fruits, and the standing committee on 
▼egetahles, have awarded premiums for the year 1839, as follows. 
Fruits: The committee on fruits award the following premiums:— 
Pears — For the best summer pears, to Mr. Samuel Pond, a 

premium of $5 00 

For the best autumn pears, itQ Mr. Richard Ward, a 
premium of. . ^ . . . . . . . 5 00 

For the best wiuter pears, to Mi*. E. Yose, president of 

the society, a premium of 5 00 

Apples — For the best summer apples, to E. M. Richards, a 

premium of 5 00 

For the best autumn apples, to Mr. J. L. L. F.Warren, 

a premium of 5 00 

For the best winter apples, to Dr. Amos Holbrook, a 

premium of 5 00 

Cherries— For the best cherries, to Mr. E. VoSe, a prem. of 5 00 
Peaches — For the best peaches, (open culture,) to Mrs. Big- 

elow, a gratuity of ; . 5 00 

For the best peaches, (under glass,) to Mr. J. F. Allen, 

a gratuity pf • . . 5 00 

Plums — For the best plums, to Mr. S. R. Johnson, a premi- 
um of 5 00 

For the next best, to Mr. Samuel Pond, a gratuity of . 5 00 
For the next-best, to Mr. R. Manning, a gratuity of • 5 00 
Apricots — ^^For the l)est apricots, to the Hon. John Welles, a 

premium of 5 00 

Nectarmes — For the best nectarines, to Mr. Thomas Mason, 

a premium of 5 00 

Quinces-^For the best quinces, to Col. M. P. Wilder, a 

premium of . . . . . . . . 5 00 

^ Grapes — For the best foreign grapes, grown under glass, to 

Mr. Otis Johuson, a premium of . . . . 10 00 

For the best foreign grapes, open culture^ to Benjamin 

Guild, Esq., a premium of 5 00 

Gooseberries — For the best desert gooseberries^ to Mr. John 

Uovey, a premium of . . . . . • 6 00 

Raspberries — For the best raspberries, to Mr. Thomas Ma- 
son, a premium of . . . . . . • 6 00 

Strawberries — For the best strawberries, to Messrs. Hovey 

& Co., a premium of 5 00 

Currants — For the best currants, to Mr. A. D. Williams, a 

premium of 8 00 

Melons — For the best pair watermelons, to Mr. John Hill, 

a gratuity of 3 00 

For the best musk melons, to Mr. E. Vose, a prem. of . 3 00 
For the Committee, E. M, RiclutrdB^ Chairman. 

Vegetables: — The vegetable conmiittee on premiums, for 1839, re* 
port as follows: — 

Asparagus — None exhibited. 

Beans — Large Lima, two quarts shelled, to J. L. L. F.War- 
ren, a premium of . . . . . . • 3 00 

Earliest and best Dwarf, to J. L. L. F. Warren, a pre- 
mium of . . 3 00 

Brocoli — Earliest and best, four heads, to A. D. Williams, 

a premium of J 3 00 

Beeu— Twelve roots, to A. D. Williams, a premium of • 3 00 
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Cabba|^e»<-Best six headg, to A. D. Williams, a premium of S OO 

Carrots-— Twelve roots to A. D. Williams, a premium of . 3 00 

Caalfflowers — No premium. 

Cucumbers — Best pair, before first Saturday in July, to 

J. L. L. F. Warren, a premium of . • . . 4 00 

Celery — Two roots, no premium. 

0»rn — For boiling, no premium. 

Lettuce — Finest six in the season, to John Hovey, a premi- 
um of -. . . . 2 00 

Peas — Earliest and best, one peck to R. Howe, a premium 

of . . . , -. . . . . . 4 00 

Potatoes — None exhibited. 

Onions — None exhibited. 

Hhubarb — Best specimens, to S. Pond, a premium of . 8 00 

'Squashes — Summer, none exhibited. 

Winter, largest and best pair, to J. Freitch, jr. a prem. of 9 00 

Tomatoes — Finest specimens, to J. L. L. F. Warren, a pre- 
mium of 3 00 

The committee also award the following premiums and gratuities: — 

1*0 £. H. Derby, Esq., for a fine large squas<h, a gratuity of 3 00 

To S. Blake, for a fine large squash, a gratuity of . . 3 00 

To J. French, Jr., for fine Marrow and Lima squashes, a 

premium of . 3 00 

To J. Prince, Esq., for specimens of Brussels sprouts, a 
premium of 3 OO 

To G. R. Lowell, Esq., for specimens of egg plants, a gra- 
tuity of . . . 3 00 

To G. W. Stearns, Esq., for fine specimens of forced cu- 
cumbers, a gratuity of 4 OO 

The committee regret that so little interest has been manifested the 
past season, in this important part of the Society's labors; but true it 
IS, that during the whole season, there were but few exhibitions of 
vegetables, and those few were but from a small portion of the 
members of the Society, who have heretofore been ever ready to ex- 
hibit their zeal in promoting its interest. 

The commitee would notice, with approbation, the fine specimens 
of squashes, of the varieties marrovfj crook*neekf Ltmoj and Valpa^ 
rctto, exhibited by E, H. Derby, J. French, and S. Bluke, Esqrs., at 
the annual exhibition^ and they* hope to see more of those valuable 
varieties the coming iseason. 

The Rohan potatoes^ exhibited by the Hon. John Lowell, were 
a very gufierior specimen, and the finest known to have been grown 
the present season. 

The £ru$»eU aproutij by John Prince, Esq., were deserving of par- 
ticular notice; they were very fine, and it is desirable that this valua- 
ble production of the vegetable garden, should be more extensively 
cultivated. 

The Giant eelertfy exhibited by W. L. Ruishton, Esq., of New 
York, deserves, also, marked notice; it was as fine as has ever been 
exhibited at the Society's rooms* 

The Ef^g plantB, by C. R. Lowell, Esq., of three varieties, were 
large, and finely shaped, and uncommonly beautiful specimens. It is 
desirable that exertions should bO made to produce this luxury in 
more abundance. 

The committee cannot leave this report, without earnestly inviting 
tliofle viembers, who feel an interest in the important department of 
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the kitchen i^arden, to grenter exertions the coming season; and es- 
pecially to forwnnling to the exhibitions of the Society, more nume- 
rtyw^ specimens of vei^etahle?, in order that its labors, devoted to this 
object, may reflect equal credit apon it, as to the ot her J eadin<i( branch- 
es of cultivation, which cngaee itA prominent attention. Respectful- 
ly submitted. — Jamet L. L. F. tVarren^ Chairman, 



Art. V. Faneuil Hall Market. 



Roattf Tubera, ^e, ' 
Potatoes: 

Common. J P"",'>»7i'- 
' ( per bushel, . . 

East|)orts, I ^' ,^'i'^'- • 
■ ' 5 pel* biMici, . . 

Sweet Potaloes, per bash. 
Turnips: 

Common, per bushel, 

Kuia Baga, per bushel, . . . 
Onions: 

White, per bushel,. .. ... . 

Red, per bunch, 

White, per bunch, 

Yellow, per bushel, 

Beets, per bushel, 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Paraaips, per bushel, 

Horseradish, per pound, . . . 

Radishes, per bunch, 

Sliallots, per pound 

Gai'lic, |»er pound, 

CabbagMf SoImU, ^e. 

Cabbages, per doien: 

Savoy 

Drumhead, 

Red Dutch 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Brocoli, each, 

Lettuce, per head 

Tomatoes, per dozen, 

Celery, per root: 

Common, 

Bailey's Giant, 

Spinach, per half peck 

Dandelions, per half peck . . 

Pu and Sweet Herbs. 



Parsley, per half peck, 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjorum, per bunch. 
Savory, per bunch,. . . 
Spearmint, per bunch, 



From 


To 


^ct-. 


^cts. 


1 26 


1 60 


60 


— . 


1 03 


I 25 


60 


-mm 


3 00 


—~ 


1 25 


1 60 


2 00 


2 50 


87i 


60 


87i 


60 


I 00 


1 60 


8 


4 


2 


3 


62 


75 


60 


624 


60 


62^ 


62i 


75 


10 


12 


12 


20 


20 


i— 


12 


"^ 


87 


60 


75 


1 00 


60 


75 


12i 


26 


20 


25 


6 


10 


60 


75 


6 


8 


10 


12 


12. 


17 


60 


— 


60 


_ 


17 


20 


6 


12 


6 


12 


8 


6 



SquoMku and Pumpkhu. 



From 



Squashes, per cwt: 

Winter crook neck, 2 60 

Autumnal Marrow, |4 00 

Canada crook neck,.. . . JS 00 
Westlndias 8 00 



Pumpkins, each. 



20 



8 
8 
8 
2 



Fruits^ 
Apples, dessert, new : 

Common, J'*'' ^'TI- ' ? 
' ( per bushel,. . 1 

RnsscU, 

Baldwins. 

' y per ousnei,.. , 

TV V .«:«.«:». >pr barrel, 8 

^•^- f'PP*»»' J pr bushel, 1 

Greenini^, per barrel. . . . 

Pearmains, per barrel,. . . . 

Sweet, per barrel,. 

Lady Apples, per bashel,. 

Dried apples, per pound,. 
Pears: 

St. Germain, por doc 

ChaumonCel, per Italfpeck, 

Baking, per bushel, 

Grapes, per pound: 

Black Hamburgh, 

Malaga, 

Cranberries, per bushel,. . . . 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Oranges, per doxen : 

Sicily, , 

Havana, (sweet) 

Pineapples, each, 

Cocoanuts, each, 

' Chestnuts, per bushel, ...... 

Walnuts, por bushel, 1 

Almonds, (sweet,) per pound, 

iFilberts, per pound, 

iCastana, 

I English walnuts, per lb 



2 00 



60 
00 
50 
50 
00 
60 
00 
60 
60 
00 
00 
00 

8i 
50 



8 



17 
60 
20 

25 

S7A 
25 
6 
00 
76 

4 
4 

5i 



To 
^cts. 

8 00 
6 00 
8 50 
8 50 
25 



8 00 

3 75 

4 60 

8 80 

4 00 
8 60 
8 60 

9 

1 00 

2 60 



20 

4 00 

25 



60 

87k 

6 

4 60 

2 00 



6 



Remaaks. — A mild motith, compared with January, has had a 
most favorable effect upoa the market; maoy articles^ of which the 
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supply was growing short, At the time of our IsRt report, have been 
broiisfht in more freely, find the Htock kept well replenifbed. 

The stock of potatoes, though soiiiewbht reduced at the time 
of our last report, hH8 been made nioud by recent arrivals of 
soijpe eastern cargoes ; Long reds are brought in from the vicini- 
ty; the warm weather of the P^st wvek or ten days, nifording a fine 
op|K>rtunrty for thi:« object; £ai«tporta are nearly gone, and now 
have reached iheir highest rate: Sweet are alxjut gone only aome 
small and inferior lots remaining. Coinmon Turnips, of good qual- 
ity, have become firmer, and, generally, a little udvancement in 
price has been asked^ White Onions ^scarce; other sorts remarka* 
biy abundant. Radishe:*, owing to the cold weather of January, did 
not cqme forward very fast, but the prospect now is of a great sup- 
ply. In Cabbages, no alteration; the stock fair and deniapd sood. 
Cauliflowers nearly gone. Lettuce is not yet large, but is of good 
quality; it will be abundant soon. Celery very scarce. Spinach 
plentiful: it is now gathered from the open ground, and the fine wea- 
ther has brought it forward rapidly. Dandelions of cultivated growth 
command our quotations, and they sell well. Squashes are rhostly 
ITone; for what few that are good remain, from four to six cents are 
demanded; one small lot of West Indias has arrived. 

Apples continue to advance, particularly Baldwins and russetts; 
the deman4l appears to be tolerably good, and all sorts are a pbade 
higher; Dried apples sell well at our quotations. The only pear 
now remaining, is the old baking variety; all eatable kinds are gone. 
Grapes the same fs our last. Cranberries have still further advanc- 
ed, and there is but a small supply on hand. Arrivals of Sicily and 
Havana oranges have furnished an abnmlance. No fine pine-apples 
in the market. Chestnuts continue scarce and high. Of Walnuts a 
fair supply and demand.— JU. T., Feb. 26, 1840. 



Art. YL Obituary Notice. 

Died, in Philadelphia, on the 37th of January, 1840, Francis 5. 
Wiggins, E.«q',late editor of the Farmer^s Cabinet^ And more recent- 
ly of the American Farmer^a Companion, (noticed at p. 66,) in the 
40th year of his age. The following notice of his death we gather 
from the American Farmer^ Companion. '*Mr. Wiggins had, for 
several vears, struggled against u flattering but fatal disease, and, 
during ttiis time, continued to labor with a zeal and perseverance, 
which often astonished those who witnessed his exertions. He edited 
the ** Mechanics' Register,*' '^Farmers' Cabinet,^' ''Ladies' Garland," 
and ^Philadelphia Reporter," besides preparing a valuable agricul- 
tural work, which is now in course of publication, and from which it 
is hoped his bereaved widow will derive some emolument. He was 
many years engaged in compiling a Chronology, which, as far as com- 
])leted, it is presumed, will be the most perfect work of the kind io 
the English language. Mr. Wiggin's station as editor, enabled him 
to procure a great variety of periodical.«, from which he was in the 
constant habit of selecting articles of permanent utility, which were 
classified and preserved in scrap l)ook8, thus condensing a mass of in- 
formation on various subjects, which afford a most valuable refer- 
ence." — (American Farmer's Companion.) 

Thus, within the short space of three years, the agricultural com- 
mimity have been called to moum the lost of three of its most ma* 
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ful memhers, T, G. Fessenden, Esq., of Boston, Jvtd^e Bud, of Af- 
bniiy, find Mr. Wi|rgiiis, of PWIadflphin, endi of ihem editors of 
jourtiaU devoted to a^rricuhiire. Mr. Wijrfirins wa« a good writer, 
and his journal evinced great labor and devotioD to tbe subject oa 
ivbich it was designed to treat. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR MARCH. 

Orape vines will now be pushing their buds in the frreen-honsey 
6nd r.are should be taken that they are not allowed, if fruit bearing 
vines, to do so unevenly: timely precaution may save much loss of 
fruit. Tie up the shoots carefully, and if the borders are enriched^, 
or forked over, let it be well done. 

Peach trees in pots may now be brought rnto the green-house, or, 
towards the bitter part of the month, nmy be forwarded by placing 
them in the ^un in the open air, and protecting them at night, if there 
is danger of frost. 

Fruit trees may be removed afler the 30th, if tbe weather'' is mild 
and frost well out. 

Scions should now be cut, if wanted. 
Raspberry bushes and e^rape vines should be uncovered af>er the SOtht 

Oooseberry beds should be dug and manured cbe earhest opportu- 
nity, before they^ commence growing. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias'^W] now commence making their new wood^ water abun- 
dantly, and if any need potting, let it be done immediately- Shade the 
plants from the hot sun, and syringe the ))lants at least twice a week. 

•Azaleas will now be flowering; give them plenty of water. 

IXahlias, already started in pots, had better be shifted into the next 
size. ^ 

Heath and Epacris cuttings may be now put in with success. See 
Mr. Towije's article, (V. p. 376.) 

Cactuses which show their flower buds prominently, should be duly 
watered, and they will soon expand their flowers. 

Geraniums will need care; fumigate the house if the aphis trouble 
the plHnt.^. 

Gladiolus floribwidus^ natalensis, ^c. may now be patted for early 
flowering. 

Trevirana toccinea. — Plants, potted last month, should be shifted 
into the next size. 

Verbenas will need repotting. 

Annual seeds, such as coxcombs, balsams, &c. may be sown in hot- 
beds for early flowering. If the weather is mild, and the garden in 
good condition, clarkias, larkspurs, &c. should be sown the last part 
of March in the open ground. 

Hyacinth and tulip beds should be partially uncovered, and if the 
weather is very pleasant, wholly so. 

Herbaceous plants , protected by a covering, should have it removed 
the last part of the month. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Cucumber plants will need some hilling up; keep up a good heat 
by linings, and be careful to set the fruit if any shows. 

Celery y eggplant, and tomato seeds may be sown this month for an 
early crop. 
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ORIGINAL communications- 
Art. I. Pomohgical Notices; or^ Notices of new and «tt- 
perior varieties of fruits^ worthy of general cultivation. 
1. Notices of several Pears and other fruits. By J. M. 
Ives, Salem, Mass. 3. •Account of a new seedling Peach. 
By T. Hancock, Burlington, N. J. 3. Notices of several 
new Fruits. By the Editor. ' 

I OBSERVED, in a late number of your excellent Magazine 
of Horticiylture, (p. 43,) an article enumerating some of the 
more recently introduced fruits; among the new pears was one 
called the Michiaux, which you observed in my garden, upon 
the tree, during the past fall; and noticed, at that time, in ad 
article upon the gardens in this vicinity. As you have express- 
ed a desire that I would give you some account of this new 
variety, I cheerfully comply with your wishes; and while do- 
ing so, I have thought that it might not be altogether uninter- 
esting to those who are forming a collection of fruits, to take 
off some hasty notes, which I have been in the habit of mak- 
ing upon an interlined copy of Manning's Book of Fruits: for 
in making up a collection of fruits, particularly of pears, many 
things are to be considered; such, for instance, as the uniform 
and general character of the fruit, from year to year — its fruit- 
fiilness — the kind of stock — and the soil and exposure of the 
various kinds. 

It is better, I am convinced, as says one, ^Ho limit the va- 
rieties of fruit, for certainly tlie rage for multiplying them, and 
of having a numerous collection, has too much prevailed of 

VOL. VI. — ^HO. IV. 16 
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late. It were better to be contented with a few good kinds, 
that produce well in most seasons, than to plant many sorts 
(even of those reckoned the finest) for the sake of variety, of 
which a crop is obtained, perhaps once in three or seven years." 
As the following is but the experience of the two last seasons, 
and my soil is of rather a dry, sandy loam, with a substratum of 
clay, although pretty well enriched with mucle-bed and leach 
ashes, it caqnot be expected but that allowances should be 
made for these circumstances. 

Pears. — The following are the kinds which have fruited: — 

Petit Muscat. — Ripened in 1838, from 26th to 30th July. 
Spicy. 

Madeleine. — In dry, sandy loam; fruit small and poor. 

Bloodgood. — Fruited finely on small trees; color cinnamon 
russet. Received from Prince & Sons, of Flushing, L. I., 
for the early Beurr6. A fine flavored fruit. 

Bartlett. — Occasionally uncertain; fruit on some trees, in 
1838, worthless. 

Juitenne.-^In 1838, a small crop, and good. In 1839, 
large crop, and worthless. 

Dearborn^i Seedling. — More delicate, thin skinned, and 
higher flavored, than any other early pear; fruit good size upon 
quince stock. 

CusAtn^.— Small bearer in 1838 and '39. 

Green Pear of Yair. — Juicy, slightly astringent; second 
rate. 

Johonnot. — -High flavored; in eating but a few days; signs 
of cracking. 

*indrews. — Good fruit, constant bearer; makes long shoots 
in rich land; fruit apt to blow off. 

Belle Lucrative. — This fine fruit, upon two trees, all blew 
ofi*in 1838 and '39, the stem being long and slender. 

Long Green. — This fine old variety shows no symptoms of 
blight, as yet. 

Harvard, — Uncertain; exceedingly apt to rot at the core, 
and differing greatly in quality from year to year. 

Raymond. — This fine fruit has become not worthy of culti- 
vation upon standards. Tree feeble in its growth; bad bearer; 
shows evidence of decay. 

Beurri Bosc. — Received from France, under the name of 
Bosc. This was decidedly the best fruit of 1838, with me: 
it was grown on the quince. 

' Cabot. — This fruit, resembling the old brown Beurr6 in 
form and quality, cracked badly in 1838. 

Prinaess of Orange. — Not a good bearer upon small trees; 
fruit second rate. 
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Frederic of Wurteniburg. — Large and beautiful; the finest 
market fall pear in my collection. 

Napoleon. — Requires a long season to mature. Ripened 
in 1838, but not in 1839. 

Bleecker^s Meadow. — Good bearer; fine fruit; holds upon 
the tree well; worthy of extensive cultivation. 

Beurri IHel, — Fine quality, but apt to crack. 

Passe Colmar. — Seldom matures its fruit upon standards^ 
but fine and a great bearer upon the quince. 

Lfetois. — This fruit was small in 1838 and '39, and but sec- 
ond rate. 

Easter Beurri, — This pear requires a long season to mature 
its fruit; finer upon dwarfs or espaliers. 

JUiehaux. — This new Flemish pear, fruited in 1839. A 
specimen, which dropped from the tree, was juicy and high 
flavored, resembling the Napoleon; the form oblong, thick at 
the crown and stock; ripens late in the fall. 

For the information of those who are in the habit of purchas- 
ing French trees, or importing trees from the French nursery- 
men, I would note the following, which have proved syno- 
nymes in my collection: — Beurre d'Aremburg has proved to 
be the Glout morceau; Poire melon, the Beurr6 Diel; Berga- 
motte d'Et^, the Summer Frankreal; Poire d'Ananas, the St. 
Ghislain; Beurr6 Penticoste, and Doyenne d'hiver, the Easter 
Beurr6; Vailed, and St. Sampson, the Jargonelle; Citron des 
Carmes, the Prince's Sugar; Beurr6 d'Anjou, the brown Be- 
urri. Many such errors occur among the nurserymen of this 
country, and the only way to p]:event such confusion is, to 
adopt Mr. Manning's t>ractice of cutting buds or grafts, aniy 
from such trees as have produced fruit, And are proved to be 
true. 

Plums. — The following plums are briefly noticed. 

Princess Imperial Gage. — This and the Jenkinsoo's Impe- 
rial, which I received from the nursery of Buel & Wilsony 
Albany, are identical. 

Cruger^s Seedling. — This showy scarlet jAum^ of the size 
of the old green Gage, and a great bearer, was originated by a 
Mr. Cruger, near Newburgh, N. Y. Flesh yellow, sweet, 
and of a good flavor, ripening from September to October. 
The fruit is less liable to rot upon the tree than any other va- 
riety in my collection. 

White Sweet Damson. — This seedling plum is a great bear- 
er, ripening, in succession, from the first of September to the 
last of October, and although not of high flavor, is still sweet, 
and its bearmg early renders it worthy of cultivation. Origi* 
nated somewhere in Essex county. 
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Cherries. — White Bigarreau. — Tins, although a first- 
rate fruit, is exceedingly liable to rot upon the tree, particular- 
ly if exposed to rain at the time of ripening* 

Tke Black Tartarian is the best of all the varieties I have, 
as yet, fruited. 

Manning^ Fine Red, — A fine new seedling cherry, raised 
from the stone of the white Bigarreau, which 1 have called 
Manning's Fine Red. The tree is remarkable for its large 
leaves and beautiful growth; the fruit is of a fine sprightly fla- 
vor; flesh firm; has borne for two years past well; not sub- 
ject to rot at the time of ripening, which is a great objection 
to its parent, the Bigarreau, as also to many other fine varie- 
ties. It ripens in July, about a fortnight earlier than the black 
Tartarian, remaining upon the tree in a sound state for some 
time. I consider it a very desirable sort for the market, par- 
ticularly as from its large foliage, or some other cause, I have 
found it less liable to injury from the birds. 

Apples. — Red Doctor. — This fruit was small and indiflfer- 
ent; bad bearer. 

Peaches. — Heath Clingstone Peach. — 'This frttit and tb» 
Lemon Clingstone rarely ripens in the open air with us.— - 
/• M. Ivesy Salenij JF16., 1840. 

[We are gratified in being able to lay before our readers the 
opinions of Mr. Ives, in relation to the fruits he has cultivated. 
They prove, conclusively, that, in peculiar soils and under pe- 
culiar circumstances, the habits and general character of many 
varieties of fruits essentially vary. We hope that other colli- 
vators, who have had the same experience, will give us the re- 
suits of their experiments. A comparison of their notes wilf 
lead to results, which will be of much importance to all cul- 
tivators of fruits. Mr. Ives will receive our thanks for the 
above, and we trust that he will continue to give us any inform- 
ation which may be useful to those who are forming collections 
of fruits.: — Ed.] 

Jfew Seedling Peach. — We ; liave a very fine new seedling 
peach here: the tree has produced fruit the past season. The 
peach IS rather large, in shape like the Morris white, but does 
not ripen until about the 25th of September. It is a free 
stone, and the highest flavored peach I have tasted at that 
season. It has occasionally a faint blush next the sun. 

JppUi. — I find, in looking over some of the fruit cata- 
logues of the nurserymen in the vicinity of Boston,tbat I have 
several varieties of apples, not included in their collections, 
or, if included, under names which are not known here. Aa 
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a list of tbem may be interesting to some ciiltivators, I give 
you the following: — Sbeepnose or Bullock pippin, wbite Seek- 
no-further, Maiden's Blush, Cider apple, Monmouth or R^d- 
cheek pipping Roman Stem, Kaighn's Spitzemberg, Wine- 
tap, Tewkesbury, Winter Blush, and Hagloe crab. AH these 
are equal to any apples, in cultivation, that I am acquainted 
witb. Should I have apples of the above kinds, and perhaps 
some other varieties, the coming summer and fall, I intend 
sending you some specimens fur inspection. — T. Haricockj 
Burlington^ JV. J., Feb. 1840. 

We have already enumerated several v^rietieis of pears and 
pimns, which we have observed noticed by potnological au- 
thors, and others, in foreign Magazines. We now annex a 
few notices of some other fruits, which we have seen men- 
tioned in the reports of the London Horticultural Society, in 
the Gardener^a Magazine^ or by Mr. Thompson, in the same 
i?ork. 

BuUner^s October Mgrelh Cherry, — Exhibited from the 
garden of the London Horticultural Society. Mr. Thompson 
remarks, that, in addition to all the good qualities of the va- 
riety after which it is named^ it bears abundantly as a standard, 
on which it will hang several weeks later than the Morello. 

The late Duke Cherry is recommended very highly by Mr. 
Thompson, as being a most valuable late variety. 

The Duchess of Oldenburg apple is mentioned as a hand- 
some autumnal variety, covered, like a plum, with a while 
bloom. 

The Sweeney Nonpareil apple. — Specimens of this variety 
were exhibited as late as June 5tb, in excellent preservation, 
and quite acid enough for kitchen use. It is considered, that 
its claim, as one of the longest keepers, is fully proved. 

JWtf Seedling Stratoberries.—rMr, Myatt, the grower of that 
fine strawberry, Myatt's seedling pine, has produced three 
more seedlings, which he presented for exhibition before the 
London Horticultural Society last year. No remark is made 
about their merit, but we presume they must be at least equal 
to bis new pine. We shall notice them again, if we find any 
account of their character. 

Cannon Hall Muscat grape, — This is tbe name of a new 
Tariety, which is highly esteemed by English cultivators. At 
a meeting of the London Horticultural Society, last season, 
a noUe bunch was presented for exhibition, and the specimen 
shown '^fuliy established the claim of this valuable variety, to 
be placed on a level, in point of excellence, with tbe Muscat 
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of Alexandria." In the opinion of Mr. Breese> who raised 
the specimen, it even excels that variety, as it is earlier, and 
has but one stone in a berry. At the duke of Devonshire's, 
at Chatsworth, Mr. Faxton has one vinery completely filled 
with this favorite variety. It is figured in the Trans(ictumi 
of the Society^ Vol. I., New Series, p. 169, fig. 6. 

Mr. Money^s Seedling Grapes, of which considerable has 
been said, and which have been recommended to cultivators 
as superior varieties, are stated, by a writer in the Gardener^ t 
Magazine, who has examined them carefully, to be merely 
synonymes of old kinds, or, if not synonymes, so nearly re- 
sembling some old varieties, as to render them scarcely worth 
being kept distinct. The Muscat EshcoUata appears to be 
nothing more than the white Muscat of Alexandria. The on- 
ly perceptible difiTerence between vines of the two kinds, 
growing in the same house, was a slightly deeper shade of yel- 
low; supposed to be the result of accident, and not a perma- 
nent character: the fruit, foliage, and wood, perfectly agree. 
The EshcoUata superba appears to resemble a kind known as 
the black Raisin, and, possibly^ it may prove identical with the 
red Muscadel. Money^s West's St. Peter's is the same as one 
sold by the late Mr. Money as the Raisin des Carmes. It is 
a good variety, worthy of growth, the berries being large and 
thin skinned. All these grapes of Mr. Money's have, we be- 
lieve, been introduced into some of the amateur gardens 
around Boston, and we have deemed this information as 
worthy of record, in order that those who possess them may 
ascertain for themselves^ whether the remarks of the writer, 
who appears to be well acquainted with grapes, are correct. 
Neither of Mr. Money's seedlings had been proved in the 
London Horticultural Society's garden, when their last CaUL" 
logue was published. 

There seems to be much confusion in the nomenclature of 
grapes, and among the great number of varieties cultivated in 
the numerous graperies and gardens around Boston, under dif- 
ferent names; there appears to be but a limited number of dis- 
tinct sorts. The black Hamburg, so generally grown and 
esteemed, appears to differ greatly in different collections: 
last season, at Mr. Cushing's, Belmont Place, Mr. Hagger- 
ston showed us some vines, which produced enormously large 
clusters and large berries, while others in the same house, un- 
der precisely the same treatment, and possessing the same 
advantages for growth, &c.. appeare d q uite unlike, from the 
snnaller clusters and smaller berries. We have seen the same 
difference in other collections, not only in the black Hamburgh^ 
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but in other varietie's. Such confusion is extremeljr perpleit- 
ing to those who are just planting out vines, and who wish to 
possess only the most valuable kinds, and are anxious to pre- 
serve them true to the name. The variety may possess a 
resemblance, and may be a good grape, but after three or four 
years' labor, to find one's expectations not realized, is. a dis- 
appointment most severely felt. We are in hopes, at some 
future time, should we haye the opportunity to continue our 
efforts to disseminate information, to, make some attempts to 
reduce the numerous varieties to something like a correct no- 
menclature, and by collecting all the synonymes, remove the 
cause of such repeated disappointments as now occur. The 
grape is now so extensively grown, that it seems important 
that the most excellent varieties of this delicious fruit should 
be readily known, and readily procured, without subjecting 
the cultivator to repeated trouble and disappointment. 



Art. II. Descriptive Mtice of three new Verbenas* 

By A FHILADELPHfA AmATEUR. 

f 

The following notice of three new verbenas, seedlings, 
raised by Mrs. Hibbert, corner of Thirteenth and Lombard 
streets, Philadelphia, ipay probably be worthy a situation in 
your Magazine. They are plants of the last supdmer's growth, 
and now flowering for the first time, with the exception of 
Ferb^na P6ppert, which bloomed in the last autumn. 

1. Verbina Pipperi is a free bloomer, erect habit, and 
vigorous growth; foliage resembling somewhat the incisa, but 
larger. The corymbs are large, and the blossom of a crim- 
son maroon, shaded with purple, entirely distinct from any 
other variety, and one of the finest in cultivation. Named in 
honor of George Pepper, Esq., whose devoted attention to 
the science of horticulture, has long been the admiration of 
the trade and amateurs, and whose well conducted green« 
houses are an ornament and an honor to our city. 

2. Verbina HirstH.-^A plant of vigorous growth, and 
erect habit. The corymbs large and persistent, of a ricfa^ 
clear, rosy purple. The flower, in size, larger than incisa^ 
which it slightly resembles in general appearance; an entirely 
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distinct variety. Named in honor of Henry B. Hirst, Esq.^ 
an enterprising horticulturist and seedsman, of our city. 

3. Verbena igrUscens, — An entirely distinct and superb 
variety. The foliage small, but the plant of erect growth 
and standing habit. The flower very large, of the most bril- 
liant, glittering scarlet, and the. corymb very full and persis- 
tent; twice as brilliant as the charasdrifdlia, which it resem- 
bles in appearance, and much larger than the Tweedieana 
grandifl6ra: as yet^ I have seen nothing to equal it. 

A Philadelphia Amateur^ 
Philadelphiay Feb. 1840. 



Art. III. On the cultivation of Annual Flowers; with a de* 
scription of some of the more recently introduced species and 
varieties^ and a list of the, most beautiful and desirable kinds 
for cultivation. By the Editor. 

In our first volume we have offered several articles upon 
the cultivation of some of the more choice garden annuals; and 
iur our subsequent volumes we have incidentally noticed many 
of those more recently introduced into our collections; our 
Floricultural Notices, which have been given, from time to 
time, since that period,, have embraced most, if not all, the 
new species and varieties worthy of a place in the garden* 
These notices, however, though often accompanied with brief 
hints upon their growth and treatment, have, with many of our 
readers, been overlooked, (and there are many who have nev* 
er seen them,) under that head, and have not received that at- 
tention which they, probably, would, if they had been made the 
subject of an article by themselves. 

The appearance of that beautiful work, Mrs. Loudon's 
Ladies^ Flower Garden of Ornamental ^nntialsj has called 
our attention to the subject: we had intended to continue the 
series of articles above alluded to, which we commenced five 
years since, describing all the new annuals, and their cultiva- 
tion, from our own experience, from year to year; but other 
and various subjects have occupied our attention, and if we 
have not done that justice to this delightful class of plants, 
which they richly deserve, it has not been because we were 
insensible to their claims upon our admiration, but rather that 
objects upon which information has been more immediately 
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called for, has prevented us from entering at length upon their 
cultivation. 

Ornamental annuals, though slightly esteemed by isome culti- 
vators, who raise them as inferior objects, too ephemeral to 
attract their solicitude and attention, and, consequently, con- 
sign them at once to the province of the florist, are, neverthe- 
less, a more interesting and truly valuable class of plants than 
many others, which are looked upon with great admiration, 
and sought after at high cost. When it is taken into conside- 
ration how cheaply a few seeds are purchased — how easily the 
plants are cultivated — how much gratification and enjoyment 
they afford in the short space of their existence, (scarcely six 
months,) and of the great amount of beputyto be derived fronl 
a very limited garden, — it cannot be denied that they deserve 
an equal share of attention with other plants, and especially with 
those which need protection and care during our severe win- 
ters. The lover of camellias, roses, and similar showy and 
brilliant tribes, often affects disdain at the idea of cultivjEiting an* 
Duals; but if he possesses a garden, in addition to a green-house, 
and is desirous of' rendering it interesting and attractive in the 
summer season, let him discard from it all annuals, and if its 
barren appearance does not convince him of the important 
place they occupy in the floral world, nothing^ we can advance 
in their favor will alter his opinion. 

Within a few years, many great additions have been made 
to our collections, both by the process of hybridization and 

I>roduction of new varieties from seed, and the efforts of those 
amented botanists, Douglas and Drummond. To the inde- 
fatigable efforts of these collectors we are indebted for a great- 
er share of the fine annuals which ornament our gardens. No 
lover of these plants can look upon the elegant clarkias, the 
azure clintonia, the golden chryseis, or the lustrous bar- 
tonta, without calling to mind the devoted labors and mel- 
ancholy death of the unfortunate Douglas; and as his eye 
glances over the flower border, and falls upon the brilliant and 
varied coloring of that most exquisitely lovely of all annuals, 
the Phl6x Drumm6ndit, — the last plant sent to England, previ- 
ous to the discoverer's death, — a memento of the lamented 
Drummond will be before him. 

From South America many fine additions have been made, 
and the beautiful schizanthuses, the showy petunias, and pretty 
verbenas, attest the success which has attended the exertions 
of Mr. Tweedie. New Holland and the Cape of Good Hope 
have also contributed many fine spdcies; and, lastly, hybri- 
dization has effected great changes in the form3 and features of 
vec- VI. — KO. IV. 17 
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loany of our older ehd familiar companions: the same efforts 
continued, are destined, at some future day, to enhance the 
splendor of the flower border to such a degree, that e^en the 
green-house, which may not.be unaptly termed our winter gar- 
den, filled with exotics, the especial farorites of the amateur, 
will scarcely be able to bear the palm from the ornamental 
flower garden. 

The following descriptions embrace only such species or 
yarieties as are but little known, and several of which have not, 
as yet, been cultivated in but few amateur collections,, and for 
the first time the past summer. All of them are desirable and 
beautiful plants, but some are far more beautiful than the oth- 
ers. It will be our object to notice their comparative claims 
to cultivation. Some kinds may have flbwers, whose individ- 
ual beauty may not be great, but, either by their number col- 
lectively, the length of time which they are displayed, or the 
habit c^ the plant, they deserve general growth; others may 
be remarkable for the splendor of a single bloom, while the 
whole plant may possess but little elegance. Some, ag&inf 
may be desirable for particular purposes, for planting in groups 
or patches, or for their stateliness as single objects in the flow- 
er border ; while others, from some peculiarity of color, 
uniqueness of form, delightful odor, or their elegance in the 
bouquet, have equal claims to our attention. Having cultivat- 
ed all which we now describe, we shall endeavor to make our 
descriptions familiar to every reader. 

^igtila hispanica^ the large Spanish nigella. — The common 
Nig^lla damasc^na, or Love in a Mist, is well known, and has, 
for a long period, been a favorite in all gardens. The present 
species, however, so far surpasses it in beauty, that it seems 
scarcely worthy of a place by its sidie. The N. hisp&nica was 
introduced into England, from Spain, as long since as the time 
of Parkinson (1629,) but, notwithstanding over two centuries 
have passed away, it has never become common in British 
gardens. We first cultivated it about four years since, but, as 
it does not seed freely^ we lost it the following year; two years 
ago we imported the seed again, and have since been careful 
not to lose it. The flower is large and showy, of a deep, 
brilliant blue, with the carpels, which are black, rising in a col- 
umn from the centre. The flowers contrast boldly with the 
delicate foliage, and a patch of pknts is a striking object in the 
border. It grows about a foot and a half high, and of a com- 
pact habit. 

In the cultivation of the N. hispaniea the soil should be rich 
and light, and the seeds should be sown where the plants are 
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to flower, as tbey do not, like the larkspur, poppy, &c. bear 
transplanting well. It is a hardy annual, and the seeds may be 
sown in the open ground, from the 1st to the 20th of May, ac- 
cording to the favorableness of the season. The plants should 
stand about six inches apart. It commences flowering in July^, 
and continues till frost. 

M^igiUa nd,na^ the dwarf nigella. — A pretty dwarf plant, 
with flowers somewhat like the N. damascdna. . It is not much 
cultivated, but in large collections, where there is plenty of 
room, it will be an agreeable object. Culture the same as for 
the N. damasc^na. 

Platystiman ealifdmicumy the Califomian platystemon. — A 
low spreading plaiit, with yellow flowers about an inch and a 
half in diameter, composed of six petals, and slightly fragrant. 
It was introduced from California, in 1832, by Douglas. 

It is a hardy species, and in large collections is well adapt- 
ed for planting in large patches. In small gardens it will 
have to give way to other and more showy plants. The plants 
should be well thinned out, to allow the branches to extend 
themselves, and the soil should be moderately light and rich. 

^oldna a/nplict/dlta, the atriplex-leaved nolana. — Few 
annuals that have been added to our collections can boast of as 
much beauty as the Nolkna atriplicifdlia. We first cultivated 
it three years ago, and at that time we alluded to its showy ap- 
pearance, (Vol. III., p. 302.) It has large flowers, two 
mches in diameter, shaped like a convolvulus — the edge deep- 
ly bordered with blue, the throat a fine yellow, and between 
this and the blue a band of white — the three colors; being 
quite distinct. The flowers are produced abundantly, and 
very much resemble the Conv61vulus tricolor, as we have be- 
fore remarked in the page just alluded to; but the exquisite 
feathering of the throat of the corolla, gives it a higher rank in 
the scale of beauty. The leaves are thick and fleshy, reclin- 
ing upon the ground, and form a rich base for its splendid 
blossoms. It is a native of Peru, and was introduced in 1834. 

Its cultivation is simple: a moderately rich, light soil seems 
to suit it well, and the seeds may be planted about the middle 
of May; or if wanted for early flowering, the plants may be 
brought forward in a hot-bed and transplanted. It will flower 
the whole season. This nolana is well adapted for pot culti- 
vation, for the green-house or parlor, and plants have flowered 
all winter in the collection of T. Lee, Esq., who succeeds ad- 
mirably in his treatment of this and other annuals, which we 
shall notice, when grown in this manner; the procumbent stems 
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apd fleshy leaves depending over the rim of the pot, covered 
with the tricolored tint^ of its broad corols, have a most showy 
appearance. 
^$m6phila attmdriay speckled nemophila. — We have, in a 

Srevious volume, (lY^ P' 329|) noticed the fine N. insignis; 
I, atom^ria, though not equalling that species, is, notwithstand- 
ing, an exceedingly pretty plant; the flowers are not as large as 
the insignis, but they are produced in equal abundance, and are 
white, covered all over with brownish colored dots. For 
pot cultivation it is a fit companion to the N. insignis, and by 
bringing the plants closer to the eye, the beauty of the species 
18 much enhanced. Noticed in our Vol. III., p. 225. 

It requires the same culture as the N. insignisi) viz: — a tole- 
rably moist, loamy soil, in a situation not wholly exposed to 
the sun. The.seeds may be sown in a hot-bed, and forwarded, 
or they may be planted in the open border in May. 

Qxyura chrysanthetnoldes, the chrysanthemum-like oxy- 
ura. — A new and pretty plant, with yellow flowers; some- 
what resembling the annual chrysanthemum, bqt much more 
delicate and interesting. It grows about a foot high, and blooms 
freely from July to October. 

The seeds may be sown in the open ground, in May, and 
afterwards transplanted, if necessary, or they may be forward- 
ed in pots in a hot-bed; any good soil is suitable for the plants. 
It is a native of California, and was sent to England by Doug- 
las, in 1835. 

Vracdpia amphxicaulU^ the stem*clasping dracopis. — This 
is the Rudb^ckia amplexicaulis of some authors, and has been 
noticed in cur pages (Vol. III., p. 451,) under that name. It 
is a pretty annual, growing about a foot high, with yellow flow- 
ers, about the ^ize of a coreopsis. It is a free bloomer, of 
erect habit, and is an agreeable ornament of the garden. It was 
introduced to Britain, in 1793^ from Louisiana, but was lost 
again until 1835, when it was re-introduc^d by Mr. Drum- 
mond, and sent by him from New Orleans. ^ 

Of the earliest cultivation: sow the seeds early in May, in any 
good soil, and thin out the plants or transplant them when 
young. They will flower freely from June to October. We 
have grown this three years. 

Callidpis Drummdndii, Mr. Drummond's coreopsis.—- 
Quite new and, very beautiful. It grows about a foot high, 
producing large, almost pure yellow flowers, and remains in 
bloom to November. We have spoken of it in our last vol- 
ume, ^y., p. 289,) as the Coreopsis diversifdlia, and consider 
it as one of the most ornamental species of the genus. The 
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plants are dwarf and busby, standing erect, and the flowers ele- 
vated above the foliage^ on long stems, from their great abun« 
dance, make a brilliant show. It was found by. Mr. Drunv- 
mond in Texas, growing in great quantities with other species, 
and 'was sent to England in 1835. It seeds freely, and, since 
then, has found its place in many choice collections. 

Its cultivation is similar to the old and familiar C. tinctdria. 
The seeds may be grown in beds in the border, in May, and 
the plants will flower from June to November. 

Calandrlnia discolor^ the two-colored calandrinia. — All the 
calandrinias are pretty plants, but the present species far ex- 
cels the others: the flowers are about the size of the chry- 
seis, of a rich purple tint, with brilliant yellow stamens, form* 
ing a rich contrast. The foliage is thick and fleshy, of a grey-* 
isb green on the surface, and pale pink underneath, from whence 
its name. The plants throw up a long stem, from eighteen inch- 
es to two feet high, terminated with drooping racemes of flow- 
ers. It is supposed to be a native of Chili. Seeds were 6rst 
received by the London Horticultural Society, from the Ber- 
lin Botanic Garden, in 1835. 

The seeds may be sown in pots, in the hot-bed, or they may 
be treated as hardy annuals, and sown in the open ground, (see 
Vol. II., p. 27.) The soil should be light and rather sandy, 
without manure, as the plants in a rich soil grow too fast, and 
have less flowers. A sunny situation should also be chosen, 
as it is only when the plants are exposed to the full beams of 
the sun, that they wholly expand their splendid blossoms. 

Calandrinia grandijlora^ the great flowering calandrinia — 
is similar, in general appearance, to the discolor, but the flow- 
ers are not more than half the size, and of a pale purple. It is 
cultivated ill the same manner, 

Calandrinia epecidsaj the showy calandrinia. — A dwarf, 
procumbent species, growing four or five inches high, with 
small, bright crimson flowers, appearing in great profusion. It 
is well suited to planting in patches, and a bed three or four 
feet in 'diameterpresents a brilliant show, beneath the gleam of 
a bright sun. The same soil and situation should be chosen as 
for the other species, and the seeds knay be sown in May, 
where the plants are to remain to flower. 

LaHhinia calijdmicaj the Californian lasthenia. — A pretty 
little annual, with yellow flowers, about the size of a calliopsis. 
Id a large collection it will be a desirable plant. The seeds 
should be sown in May, in a good soil, and the plants thinned 
out to the distance of six inches apart, or transplanted into the 
border. It is noticed in Vol. II., p. 177. 
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Lastkinia glahrdta. — A species very much resembling the 
L. calif6mica, but with larger flowers, and rather more showy. 
Cultivated in the same manDer. 

. Het^nium DovgldsW, Mr. Douglas's heleuiuni. — A new 
annual, which we cultivated for the Srst time iast season. It 
grows about a foot high; the flowers are yellow, about the size 
of the calJiopsis. Our seeds were sotva ia apot in the hot-bed, 
and the plants set out in' the border; hut we presume it is a 
hardy annua), and they may be sown in the open ground in May. 
It will flower in any good soil. 

Bartdnia a^rea, ibe golden hartonia.— This is decidedly 
one of the greatest acquisitions which has been made to our 
collections for some time. The hartonia grows about two feet 
high, considerably branched, each shoot terminated with seve- 
ral flowers. We have already given a description of it, (Vol. 
II., p. 2i9,) but, as it is so fiae a plaut, we have anue^Led an 
J engraving, (Jig. 4,) 

in order to convey a 
better idea of the 
flowers, which are 
of a deep golden 
yellow, and about 
the size of the chry- 
seis, the petals bav- 
L ing a metallic lus- 
tre, which renders 
the plant superbly 
brilliant under the 
rays of a bright sun. 
The foliage is of a 
greyish green, pu- 
bescent, and the 
branches are very 
numerous. It was 
found by Mr. Doug- 
las, in California, 
and sent to England 
in 1631. 
The plants should be planted in a light rich soil, in a situa- 
tion not too wet, as they are liable to damp off at the root; 
neither should the plants be too much exposed to the wind, as 
the branches ore brittle, and easily break. The seeds may be 
sown in a pot and forwarded, or they may be planted in the 
open border in May. We have a plant now in bloom ia the 
green-bouse: a seed accideotally fell ioto a pot with several 
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other plants^ the past fall, and it is now expanding its golden 
blossoms in profusion. We shall turn it out into the border in 
May, where it will, undoubtedly, flower all sununer. 

Phl6x JDrummdndn. — In our IV., p. 329, we noticed tbis 
lovely plant, ana gave oiir method of growing the plants in pots, 
the only way we had then tried it; last season we cultivated it 
as a half hardy annual, and the plants flowered profusely all 
summer, and ripened seed. We remarked, that as the plants 
were propagated by cuttings^ and as the seeds were rarely rir 
pened, it was of little consequence whether any were saved or 
not; but our last year's experience convinces us, that seedling 
plants are far preferable to cuttings; and though cuttings may 
be resorted to for perpetuating a new variety, the plants raised 
in that manner will not compare with those grown from seed* 
Every body should possess this. 

Leptosiphon Bnarosdceus and densiftdms. — In our IV., 
p. 329, we have noticed these fine plants and their cultivation; 
we now allude to them again, to notice € plan of cultivating an- 
nuals, particularly Californian ones, which wie find detailed in 
Mrs. Loudon's beautiful work before alluded to. We have 
practised the same method ourselves, many years, with a vari- 
ety of plants, though it never occurred to us to notice it in our 
pages. Having for some time planted large beds of different 
kinds, on purpose for the seed, we often find, in the spring, 
numerous seedlings just above the ground; these are generally 
taken up carefully with the spade, and set aside until the beds 
are dug, when they are replaced or set out in the border. 

The writer remarks, that a good method of cultivating the 
Californian annuals is, to select some out of the way place in 
the garden; choosing a hard path, if convenient: on thb about 
an inch of good soil is spread, and the seeds are planted on the 
same in the fall. ^ Early in the spring they will come up strong, 
and will bloom in May in much greater perfection than those 
sown in the spring. From this bed of plants the border is 
supplied by taking a spade, and removing a patch about eight 
inches square to the situation selected. They will not receive 
any check in this manner, but bloom as well, and even. better, 
than if they had not been removed. 

It is well known that many annuals flower much better if 
planted in the fall than in the spring; but in small gardens, sowing 
in the flower border is so inconvenient, and makes so much ex- 
tra labor, that it is not attempted; if the seeds are planted in the 
fall, when the borders are dressed in May, they cannot be neat- 
ly done if> at every few feet, there is a patch^of seedling plants: 
the soil which, during winter ^ has become rough and imeven^ 
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communicates a slovenly appearance to the whole border; but 
if the seecb are planted as before named, after the borders are 
dug, patches of seedlings may then be transplanted into them, 
and the neatness of the beds or borders retained. We have 
grown candytufts, coreopsis, chryseis, silenes, petunias, and 
many other plants, in this manner, and can recommend it as an 
excellent method. The season is not so late, but what this 
may be now done. If self sown plants appear, remove them 
till the beds are dug, and then carefully replace them, and the 
operation' is finished. 

ClinlbniB, ilegans^ the elegant clintonia. — A delicate little 
spreading plant, growing about four inches high, with fine blue 
flowers, with a white eye. It somewhat resembles the Lo- 
belia grdcilis. It is a native of California, and was introduced 
by Douglas in 1827. So much has this little plant been ad- 
mired, that Dr. Lindley has described it as forming, when in 
full flower, ^'a carpet of silver and blue," so brilliant are the 
flowers, , reposing upon this small deep green .foliage of the 
plant. In cultivation it requires a light, rich soil, and the 
plants should not stand too near together. The seeds may be 
sown in April, in a pot, or in May in the open ground. It is a 
fine plant for pot cultivation, as its branches hang over the 
rim of the pot, and with their numerous blilke flowers present a 
rich display. We have cultivated it in this manner, and Mr. 
Haggerston, at Mr. Cushing's, has now several pots of it 
standing on the front shelf, in the green-house, its azure flowers 
contrasting beautifully with the scarlet clusters of the verbena. 

Clintdnia pulchilla^t the pretty clintonia.-^Of the same 
habit and general appearance of C. 61egans, but with larger and 
more brilliant flowers: the blue is of a deeper shade, and the 
white eye more distinct and showy. It will probably, in a few 
years, when it shall become as well known as the>£legans, 
take its place in collections. It is a native of California, and 
was introduced by Douglas in 1832, but it is so shy a seeder, 
that it has just found its way into the seedsmen's bands. It 
requires the same treatment as the C. ^legans. The habit of 
the ]>lant is more robust, and, like the former, it is well adapt* 
ed to pot cultivation. 

Kodanthe MangUsii, Mr. Mangles's rodanthe.— ^Noticed in 
our Vol. III., p. 177. We first cultivated this plant last sea* 
son. It is a beautiful annual, growing about a foot high, of slen* 
der habit, with rose-colored flowers, appearing in terminal pan* 
icles, and very freely produced. It is a native of New Hol- 
land. The seeds are small, and ours were planted in a pot, 
jand placed in a hot-bed, in which the heat was nearly ex- 
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liausted. Tbey came up freely, and were. Iransplanted into 
the border about the first of June, where the plants flowered the 
whole 3eason. Probably the seeds will grow freely, if sown 
in the border in May, if there is not the conveuience of a hot- 
bed. We shall try it so this season. 

Veri^na vendsa, the veined verbena. — We have noticed 
this species at some length in our Vol. IV. (p. 217,) where 
we detailed its cultivation with the other species and varieties 
of verbenas: we merely name it now, to remark that, though a 
tender perennial, it flowers beautifully treated as an annual. The 
seeds, to have the plants flower abundantly, should be sown in a 
hot-bed in March or April, and the young plants turned out into 
the border in May. A good rich soil and open situation suits 
it best. 

DidUeui ear^lemy the blue didiscus. — One of the roost or- 
namental annuals that we have for a long time seen, is one 
which we cultivated last year, under, the name of Trachym^ne 
CKn^lea, but which, though figured some time ago in the Bo- 
Uaiical JUagazint, has been lately altered by Dr. Lindley, and 
now called the Didiscus cseri^lea. The plant grows about two 
feet high, very erect, with rather large foliage, and long stems 
terminated with an elegant of light blue flowers, resembling 
the uuiexed eiigraring, {Jig. 5.) These remain in beauty 



for a long period, and when the flowers fall off, the umbel 
closes up a conical manner quite ornamental. It is a native of 
New Holland, and was introduced into England (□ 1827, but it 
VOL. VI. — MO. IV. 18 
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has rarely been seen in gardens, until within a few years. The 
seeds should be sown in pots, as early as the first part of April, 
and when an inch high, transplanted off singly, into flower pots, 
where they may remain until the latter part of May, or early in 
June, when they may he turned out into the open ground. The 
soil should be rich and moist, and the plants will grow rapidly, 
and in August will throw up long stems with large umbels of 
flowers, the most beautiful objects in the border. We exhib- 
ited several specimens last season, which were universally ad- 
mired. 

ClarkiVL ikgans^ the elegant clarkia. — Though now become 
quite common, and cultivated in many collections, it is not so 
well known as it should bci. It is of fr^e growth, an abundant 
flowerer, and a showy and desirable annual. Self sown seeds 
produce the best plants, and as these generally come up in 
profusion, after the plants have once been grown in the garden 
they may be taken up and transplanted, as recommended under 
the head of Leptosiphon. The seeds may be also sown in 
May for a successional display of flowers during the latter 
part of summer. A native of California, and introduced by 
Douglas, in 1832. Last season we cultivated a rose colored 
variety of this, called C. 61egans var. rdsea. The flowers 
were slightly double; and their pale rosy tint formed a pretty 
contrast with the purplish shade of the C. ^legans. 

Thunbirgh alata alba^ the white-flowered thunbergia.-— 
The old and well known T. al^ta is one of the most exquisite 
climbing annuals cultivated. Its buff-colored flowers, with 
their dark centre, are always admired. The T. alkta dlba is 
almost precisely like its parent, except in the color of the flow- 
ers, which is a pure and soft white, with a centre as dark, 
or darker, than the al^ta. So rare is this variety yet, that we 
could procure but three or four seeds last season, and from 
them we succeeded in growing only two or three plants. They 
flowered all summer, but the frost set in too soon to procure 
scarcely any seeds. We gave the plants the same treatment 
as the T'. al&ta, and they flowered profusely, attaining the 
height of five or six feet. 

Sphmnogyne speciosa^ splendid sphsnogyne. — A new and 
showy annual, with large yellow flowers, each floret blotched 
at the base with rich purplish brown. The plants grow about 
a foot high, with a neat habit, the blossoms appearing on rather 
long stems above the foliage. It is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and was introduced in 1835. We planted the 
seeds In April, in a pot, placed in a declining hot-bed. They 
came up freely, and were removed to the border the latter part 
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of May, in good rich soil, where they flowered from August 
to October. 

Schitanthus Pri^stii^ Mr. Priest's schizanthus.^-'All the 
schizanthfjses are beautiful plants, deserving a place in every 
garden. The S. Pri^stii is the most delicate of all the species 
or varieties, the flowers being of a pure white. It grows to 
about the same height of the S. pinn&tus. It was accidentally 
produced among a bed of seedling plants of tlie S. pinnktus, 
about five years since. We cultivated it last season, and its 
delicate flowers were a.great addition to the flower border. It 
requires the same treatment as the other kinds, viz. a light, 
rich soil, and rather sheltered situation. The seeds should be 
planted in April, in a pot, if convenient, and transplanted into 
the open ground, in May, but if not, the seeds may be planted 
in May, and the plants thinned out to the distance of six inches 
apart. 

EtUdca vlscida^ viscid eutoca. — A very fine annual, grow- 
ing upwards of a foot high, of a spreading habit, with blue 
flowers, about an inch in diameter, produced in abundance 
nearly all summer. It is a pative of California, where it was 
found by Douglas, and was introduced about 1832 or '33. It 
grows freely with the ordinary treatment of annuals. The 
seeds may be sown in the open border in May, and the plafnts 
afterwards transplanted. It is a good annual for planting in 
large* patches, and is a pretty companion to the nemophila. 

Collinsh iicofor, the two-colored collinsia. — A very finQCali- 
fomian annual, seeds of which were sent to the London Horticul* 
tural Society in 1833, by Douglas; but it did not find its way into 
general cultivation until 1836. When well grown, it is a very 
showy plant, throwing up a stem, from eighteen inches to two 
feet high, with small, lateral branches, the whole clothed with 
a profusion of its blue and white flowers. It does not succeed 
well in the heat of our summers, and the seeds should be sown 
in the fall, in the method noticed in p. 135. If large patches of 
the plants are set out in the border, the profusion of their showy 
flowers, which will be displayed in May and June, will be the 
roost attractive ornaments of the garden. A light, rich soil, and 
cool situation, suit it best. Noticed in our Vol.- II., p. 181. 

SiUne eompdcta^ the large clustered catchfly. — There are 
several species of annual catc^hfly, but none of them, that we 
have ever cultivated, equal the S. comp&cta. It grows about 
eighteen inches high, considerably branched, and every lateral, 
as well as the main stems, terminated with a very large and 
dense corymbose cluster of bright rosy red flowers, each indi- 
vidual blossom remaining in perfection until the whole are ex- 
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panded. In the summer of 1838 we bad a large bed of it, and 
It made an elegant display, until the plants were destroyed by 
frost. Beside its beauty as a garden ornament, it is a fine ad- 
dition to the bouquet, and should be cultivated by all who are 
desirous of possessing summer flowers, suitable for thb object. 
The seeds should be sown early in May, and in any good rich 
soil the plants will grow and flourish without much care. 

Silint muUiflira^ the many-flowered catchfly. — A dwarf- 
spreading species, throwing up numerous flower stems, termi- 
nated with a single pale rosy blossom. It is a pretty plant 
for growing in large masses, and when its branches coyer the 
ground, and the whole surface of foliage is ornamented with 
flowers, it makes a fine display. It grows well in any soil, 
but flowers the most abundantly in a light, sandy one; it is, in 
consequence, well adapted to poor soils, and blooms well where 
many plants would scarcely live. 

SiUne Tendr<i, Prof. Tenore's catchfly. — A new and pretty- 
plant, growing about a foot high, with deep rosy flowers, soli- 
tary, in stems thrown up above the foliage. It grows well in any^ 
ordinary soil, and the flowers are freely produced all summer. 
The seeds may be sown in May, in the open ground. 

There are several other new and beautiful annuals, which have 
been lately introduced to Britain. These will be noticed under 
the head of our Floricultural Intelligence, and we defer de- 
ecribing them, until we have cultivated them ourselves, at the 
close of the coming season, when we hope to have an oppor- 
tunity to do so from our own experience. Some of those 
which are said to be very fine, are Gaill&rdta Drumm6ndu, 
JLinum Berendi^rt, and (Enoth^ra Drumm6ndti, each dis- 
covered in Texas by Mr. Drumroond, just before his death. 

Most of the more delicate annuals cannot be sown in the 
latitude of Boston, in the open ground, until after the first of 
May; such as it is desirable to forward for early bloomings 
may be sown in April, in a hot-bed or a frame, and the young 

Elants potted off into small pots, ready for turning out into the 
order in May, when the others may be planted, and the whole 
work of tl)p flower garden finished at once. 

Having already extended this article to a much greater 
length than we had intended, we shall defer its completion until 
our -next, when we shall add a Hat of '^e most suitable kinds 
for cultivation, arranged according to their height and color, 
and some remarks on the best method of arrangement in small 
gatdens, accompanied, perhaps, with a plan. 
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Art, IV. JfoUs an Gardens and J^urseries. 

Mr, CwhingUj Belmont Place, March 20/A«— We have 
Dot Yisited this beautiful place, at this early season of the year, 
since the spring of 1838* Our last visit was made in August 
c{ last year, and our remarks, at that time, were mostly con- 
fined to the flower garden. The beautiful conservatory and 
hot-houses were now in fine order; indeed, their appearance has 
much improved within the past year or two. Many of the 
plants have acquired a greater size, and, in consequence, flow- 
er stronger, and continue in beauty for a greater length of 
time. Several plants, too, have been added: the number of 
varieties of geraniums has been augmented by the addition of 
fine kinds, and the collection embraces many beautiful sorts. 
Some new stove plants have also been obtained, and among 
them, the Ipoms^a Horsf4Ut<B. It' is so long since we have 
particuhirly noticed the plants in the conservatory fu^d stovoy 
that we sluiU give a brief accouqt of what we saw in flower* 

The first thing, which stakes everv beholder, at this season 
of the year, as he enters tlie house irom the main front, is a 
mass of rich and luxuriant vegetation, and various colored 
flowers, standing upon the semi-circular stage at the back of 
the conservatory, and, forming, ad it were^ a dense forest: but 
when we were here, the spectator had only to turn his eye 
upward, as he stept into the door, and the roof seemed as if 
inlaid with buds and blossoms : the whole centre of ^that 
part of the house was one mass of flowers; from it hung, in 
the greatest profusion, the long and beautifully formed clusters 
of the Wistiina Consequkna, a plant which we have repeatedly 
urged upon the notice of every body who loves a beautiful 
flower, and, we are glad to say, with some eflfect, as it is now 
found in many of the collections around Boston; but it is not 
half appreciated: it need not, we are sure, be confined wholly 
to green-housB cultivation; it stands the winter, unprotected, 
in New York, and we are confident it can be made to flourish 
here equally well in the open air. But we have digressed. 
Next to the wistaria, which covers a large portion of the cen- 
tre part of the roof of the conservatory, on the left, was a 
yellow Lady Banks rose, so abundant in flowers as to hide 
nearly every green leaf, many of its clusters containing eleven 
and twelve flowers. On the right, in a corresponding situa- 
tion, the white Lady Banks covered about an equal space, and 
was also covered with its snow white flowers. These three 
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plants were, of themselves, sufficient to render a visit interest- 
ing, if there had not been another flower expanded. 

Besides these, many of the heaths were in flower; E. c6n- 
color, Bowiedna, purpiirea, and some others. Several large 
white azaleas were like masses of snow, so completely cov- 
ered were they with flowers; plants of A. phoenicea, pu- 
nicea, indica ignescens and Smithit, were also very splendid. 
Each of these were placed on Chinese stands, solated from 
the other plants, that their elegance might not be hidden 
the surrounding foliage. No idea can be formed of the 
beauty of this tribe, until the plants acquire strength to 
bloom well. The two front stages were filled with geraniums, 
and, though nearly all the flowers had been cut bnt a . day or 
two previous, there was still a fine display. On the front 
shelf, numerous pots of verbenas and Clint6nta elegaiis were 
interspersed with bulbs and other plants, the branches of the 
former hanging down three feet or more, so as to nearly reach 
the floor, and covered with flowers. Pbl6x Drumm6ndu was 
blooming beautifully. 

In the .forcing houses adjoining, next to the stoves, we no- 
ticed numerous pear, apple, plum, fig, and other fruit trees, in 
pots, which had flowered, and were setting their fruit: the 
grapes were also showing enormous clusters of buds on the 
rafters. A large plant of Psdnta albifl6ra Pottsii was coming 
into flower. Some of the finest neriums we ever saw, were 
also flowering; tbelir individual blossoms as large as a rose, 
and the clusters containing from ten to twenty-five flowers. 
Mr. Haggerston cultivates this plant with great success^ and 
we hope, at some future time, to induce him to communicate 
to us his mode of treating this much neglected plant. A plant 
of the new Clematis Siebdldi was in full flower, and it is one 
of the prettiest specimens of this family. 

On entering the stoves, a change at once struck us. The 
vigorous and h^ahhy pine-plants, which, when we were here last, 
were bending down under the weight of their luscious fruit, 
were no where to be seen; not a single specimen remained. 
The whole of the plants had been taken out, and their place was 
occupied by splendid large plants of S&lvia spl^ndens, in full 
bloom. Mr. Haggerston was very successful in the cultivation 
of the pine-apple, and raised some very large fruits; but, from 
some cause, Mr. Gushing was not desirous of occupying the 
room in the stoves with them any longer, and, at his request, 
their cultivation was (abandoned for the present. We hope, 
however, at some future time their growth will be resumed. 
A new method of heating and ventilating hot-houses, has been 
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invented in England, by which means pines and all other fruits 
may be raised, with all the flavor and richness they possess 
when growing in the open air. We should be glad to see a 
house erected here upon this plan,, and the cultivation of the 
pine again attempted, believing, from what has been stated by 
the best English fruit raisers, of the excellence of- this new 
method, that it would be attended with full success. 

One of the rjchest flowers that we have seen for some time, 
was the Ipoms^a HorsfdllicB running on the back wall. The 
plant was set out last year: it had now extended its shoots 
many feet, and was throwing out numerous clusters of buds, 
one or two of which were expanded: the flowers are of the 
deepest crimson, handsomely formed, and frequently appeal: in 
clusters of fifteen or twenty together: I. paniculata and in- 
$ignis, growing near by, were thrown entirely in the shade by 
this new and gorgeous species. Combr^tum purpureum, as usu- 
al, was in bloom. That elegant bulb, Ism^ne •dindncae^, was al- 
so expanding its flowers. A large plant of C^reus grandifld- 
rus, in a pot, was full of buds. A beautiful hibiscus, received 
from China, with nearly white flowers, delicately veined with 
rose, was in bloom, together with many other showy plants. In 
one of the stoves, the grapes were half grown, and ia the other, 
the fruit had just set for a succession crop. 

Very little forcing has been carried on the past winter; in 
one of the pits beans were growing, and several crops had been 
gathered; but besides these, we believe strawberries have been 
the only thing which have been brought forward. 

The old mansion is at last to be removed, and a new one to 
be erected in its place; and we expect to see in the new house 
a specimen of architecture, which will excel any thing which has 
heretofore been exhibited in our vicinity. 

Oakley Flace^ Mr. PratVs. — We found it but little different 
here from what we have heretofore noticed. The green-house 
was filled with the usual collection of geraniums and camellias, 
and a few other plants. In the collection were some fine large 
azaleas. Since we were here before, some seedling ericas, 
which we then mentioned, have come into flower; among them 
we noticed three or four handsome kinds, but their names 
we could not ascertain. A pretty little bulb, Babidna nunbii- 
ciana was in bloom, with pale blue flowers. 

On the back wall we here also found the Wistkrta Conse- 
qu^na in bloom, but not in such profusion as at Mr. Cuth- 
ing's; although the plant is an older one, it is not so favor- 
ably situated. We have read some account in Paxton's 
Magazine of Botany^ where Mr. Knight, of the King's Road 
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Nursery, pursued a system, by which he induced the plants to 
flower three times in the year; his plan was as follows: — Im- 
mediately after the first flowering is over in April, (May in the 
open air,) all the leaves are stripped oflT the plant, and all the 
shoots are cut ofi* which have been made by the first growth, 
to within a few eyes of the main stems; these soon shoot out 
again, and flower freely in June and July; after the flowers 
have fallen, the same operation of stripping ofi* the leaves and 
cutting in the shoots is performed again, and the plants bloom 
once more in September and October; thus affording a suc- 
cesslonal bloom for nearly eight months of the year. This ope- 
ration can only be performed on old established plants, as on 
younger ones it would tend to weaken them so much as to pre- 
vent their blooming with any degree of beauty. We hope Mr. 
McLennan, or Mr. Baggerston will try this experiment, as both 
of their plants are sufSciently strong to allow a trial. 

In the forcing ground we found cucumber plants just com- 
ing into bloom, and melon plants just hilled out, together with 
frames of radishes, lettuce, &c. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Abt. I. Foreign Notitee. 

ENGLAND. 

New method of warming and ventilating hot'housei, green-houeeet 
4*e. — A new method of warming and ventilating hot-houses, green- 
houses, graperies, stoves, &c., has lately been invented, which prom- 
ises great benefits to the horticultural community. This method is 
callM the Penn system, after the name of its inventor, Mr. Penn, 
near London, a large iron manufacturer. The plan was flrst at- 
tempted in his own hot-houses, &c., and it was found to be so supe- 
rior to any thing which has heretofore been tried, that he has already 
put up the apparatus in the hot-houses and green-houses of several 
cultivators, both amateurs and nurserymen. Mr. Wilmot, of Isle- 
worth, the great forcer of fruits and vegetables for the London mar- 
ket, has adopted Mr. Peon's system in nis pineiy; and so satisfied is 
he that it is far superior to all other modes, that he declares, hence- 
forth, all forcing will be '^a force f** if attempted by any other plan of 
heating than that of Mr. Penn's. Pines, wnich, previous to tne time 
the apparatus was put qp, were almost tasteless, nave since been cut, 
promisiog all the richness and flavor, which have fully entitled them to 
that character, the king of fruits. Strawberries, which are almost 
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Qtiiversall^, when forced, destitute of th^ir peculiar flavor, though cul- 
tivated with the greatest skill, are said to be a» fine as if growing in 
the opeu air, and this, too, when standing at some diM*tance from the 
glass. Without intending to vouch for the correctJiess of these state- 
ments, althoucrh made in the Gardener^t Magazine^ over the signa- 
ture of Mr. Wilmot, we cannot but believe, from what we have read 
on the subject, that it promises a ^reat revolution in the method of 
heating and ventilating all kinds of structures for plants. 

Mr. Penn's system has not yet been fully detailed, hut, from a no- 
tice of the same by the conductor of the Gardener^s Magazine^ who 
has inspected Mr. Penn's different houses, we gather the following 
information. That the heating apparatus consists of copper pipes, 
through which hot water circulates; these pif>es are placed in a sunk 
area in the back shed, and between the back of the house to be heat- 
ed, and the back shed wall; the circulation of the water in the hori- 
zontal pipes, which traverse the area from one end to the other, 
keeps the air heated to a high degree; from the area arise perpendic- 
ular pipes, placed at a short distance from each other, acconling to 
the length of the house and the temperature required. The hot air 
ttKends through these, and through openings in the back wall, oppo- 
site the top of each pipe, the, air rushes into the house, and, passmg 
over the plants, it descends through a grating, forming the front walk, 
or if not a walk, through a grating placed there on purpose, into 
shallow pits or trenches, which conduct the air to the sunk area, 
where it is again heated, and again ascends through the perpendicular 
pipes: thus the circulation is constantly kept up, and there is a con- 
tinued drafl of air through the house. If more fresh air is wanted, 
this is admitted through apertures in each end of the area, communi- 
cating with the outer air, and is admitted in larger or less quantity, ac- 
cording to the temperature desired to be kept up. If there is too 
much heat, the ventilators must be partially closed up, and the heat 
Bot allowed to enter. So rapidly does the air circulate, that if a little 
essential oil is dropt upon the pipe, the odor of the same is immedi- 
ately perceived by any one standing on the grating in the front of the 
house. 

Mr. Penn's system can be adapted to any sized or any shaped hous- 
es, whether new or at present heated by any other plan; but the 
eost will be greater or less, according to the facilities for erecting 
the same; it can be the most neatly arranged, if put up when the 
house is erected. We shall refer to this again, and accompany our 
remarks with an engraving more fully illustrating its operations. — Ed» 

Tha Rival Yellow Dahlias. — One of the best yellow dahlias which 
has ever lieen produced is said to lie Cox's yellow Defiance, a seed- 
ling of 1838, and repeatedly exhibited at the meetings of the Metro- 
politan Society of Florists and Amateurs, last season, in stands of six 
or raore blooms, and gained the prize for the best seedling exhibited. 
The stock of roots has been purchased by the Messrs. Brown^ of 
Slough, and plants are offered for sale at 159. sterling each. It was 
ifigured in the Hortieullural' Journal for October last, and, from the 
appearance of the flower, we should judge it to be superior to any of 
the yellows which we now possess; being unexceptionable in form, 
deep yellow, cupped petals, and coni«tant in its habit of blooming. 

Mr. Widnall has also raised a yellow, which he has stated to be 

«lhe best in the kingdom,^' and it hasa]:^o gained several premiums 

at the periodical shows. At the Cambridge exhibition both of the 

yellows were exhibited, and from the Hortieullural Journal we learn 
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that there was *^k stand up fight" between the two Tfirieties which 
were exli'bited before competent judges', and there Mr. Widnall's was 
awarded the premium. The same writer then makes the following 
remarks, in relation to the two flowers: — 

* 4t would be impeaching the judgment of the censors without proper 
grounds, to assert that they were partial; but we, who fancy we know 
something about a dahlia, have wondered at the existence of a yellow 
finer than that raised by Cox, and, without seeing the rival, we felt so 
confident in our opinion of that which we had seen, that we ventured 
to back it against any flower that could be produced for any sum. It 
was in vain people told us what excellent judges the Cambridge folks 
were — it was useless to prate to as about the London flower being 
*beaten all to pieces,'-^we concluded there was unfair play some- 
where, and have tried to learn where. We saw the two flowers side 
by side, on Wednesday, (Sept. 25th,) six bloonis of each, and what 
we merely thought before was reduced then to a certaintv. We heard 
tooi, among the exhibitors, that there was nothing easier than to ac- 
count for the Cambridge award. It seems (and if we have collected 
the facts carelessly, or quoted them incorrectly, we shall be glad to 
set forth a better account hereafter,) that Cox sent eight fine blooms 
of the yellow, and, not being able to attend, requested the two best 
might be staged, and the remainder exhibited openly. It seems, also, 
that two were put up, and that the six never made their appearance 
at all. It would be unfair to charge the secretary, or any body else, 
with designedly taking the worst two blooms; but whoever selected 
them might have done so in ignorance, and as flowers occasionally 
crumple and collapse, or get pressed and damaged in travelling, there 
may have been much difference in the compactness and the symmetry 
of a bloom in the eyes of a real connoisseur, though a common ol>- 
server may not see it, and, without the least intention, injustice may 
have been done to the flower. Now it is clear, that, unless there was 
some object in keeping back the blooms, the other six might have 
been shown, and should have been shown, not only to illustrate the 
habit of the flower, but to gratify the public and add to the exhibi- 
tion: this was not done — the six other blooms, which probably com- 
prised two of the best, were not permitted to be seen, and this, though 
It might not affect the judgment of the censors, would have enabled 
the public to see the general habit of the flower, and also to observe 
whether the best had been put up. The mystery, therefore, of its 
having been beaten by a worse flower, is partly cleared up by the 
presumption that two flowers, which had suffered from travelling, and 
the worst of ei^ht, instead of the best, may have been put up against 
two fresh cut blooms, and then the dtsmaragemeut may been sufficient- 
ly great to influence the judgment. However, there could be no mis- 
take at Chiswick, each party put up his own blooms, and both va- 
rieties were flue; but in one essential property there was no compari- 
son — the beauty of the centre. Not one dahfia in fifty, even of those 
esteemed, have what can be fairly called handsome centres, and Mr. 
Widnall's flower is one of the mass — ^the centre is exhibitable, anil 
that is all. Mr. Cox's is fine, plump, round, and forms a handsome 
finish to the flower. In two other respects the Cambridge flower is 
inferior-p~it quills more, and therefore is not so round." — Hort. Jour, 
It is somewhat doubtful whether either of these yellows are import- 
ed this season^ as there are no dry roots for aale, and plants grown 
from cuttings can only be obtained. There is something to be allow- 
ed for prejudice! io favor of Mr. Cox's flower, io the above account^ 
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and their real excellence can only be decided by cultivators who may 
have the opportunity to grow both. — Ed, 

FRANCE. 

The BiUandeau Cabbage, Chou de M. Billandeau. — ^The Horticul- 
tural Society of Paris appointed a committee on Augusts, 18S9, to 
examine and report on this cabbage, which is said to be so large that 
the chou cavalier is a mere dwarf to it. MM. BiUandeau are 
seedsmen in Paris, and they received a plant of this cabbage from 
a correspondent in the department of Deux Sevres, where cabbage is 
much cultivated for feeding cattle. The specimen sent was discover- 
ed in a field among others; and, being remarkable for its large size, 
k was left for three years, and afterwards taken up and sent to Paris. 
It grew on a sandy soil, with a calcareous sand as a subsoil, and the 
water is found at the depth of two and a half feet under it. No other 
variety of cabbage grows hij^ber in this soil than three feet; but the 
specimen of the chou de BiUandeau sent to Paris, measured in height 
ten feet. It begins to branch at eight inches above the neck; the 
branches are thirty in number, the lower ones from eight feet to nine 
feet in length, divergent, recumbent, and curved upwards at the ex- 
tremities. At the period of flowering, the principal shoot of each of 
these thirty branches subdivides at the summit into twenty heads of 
flowers, thus giving on the whole plant forty spikes of seed pods. 
These pods do not differ from others, but the seeds are less round, 
and more unequal in size. The leaves of the plant, the committee 
were assured, were from five feet to six feet in length, pliant, not curl- 
ed, and resembling those of the cauliflower, but on a much larger 
scale. The plant was raised from seed along with others, and not 
from a cutting, as some have alleged. It is considered probable that 
this variety is a sport from the chou branchu de Poiteau, of which the 
chou vivace de Dnubenton is a sport. It resembles more the latter 
than the former; but it differs from both in being higher than the choa 
cavalier, while the chou branchu and the chou vivace are less large than 
the chou cavalier. M. Poiteau, who is now (Sept. 5,) in London, as- 
sures us that this account is not in the slightest degree exaggerated; 
and, as the seeds, no doubt, will be immediately exposed to sale, such 
of our readers as are curious in the culture of cabbage will soon have 
an opportunity of trying the chou BiUandeau in England. The re- 
port, which is drawn up by M. Poiteau, concludes with the following 
paragraph : — 

"Do varieties re-produee ihem$elve$ from seed? — ^We might, and, 
indeed, we ought, to be asked, whether the seeds of the chou BiUan- 
deau will produce plants resembling their parent. To answer this 
question, we must have recourse to experience and analogy, and say, 
that, in our own time, there have been formed many tribes or varie- 
ties in certain famUies of vegetables, particularly among cabbages. 
Thus the Brussels sprouts have not always existed; we have not al- 
ways possessed so many varieties of broccoli; the branching balsam, 
the dwarf balsam, the branching China aster, and the dwarf China as- 
ter, are the fruits of modern culture, and form races which perpetuate 
themselves by seeds, the plants which produce these being annually 
selected, or, at all events, those which appear to deviate from the ap- 
proved variety are rooted out. In the same way, the varieties of do- 
mestic animals are preserved pure, by avoiding cross-impregnation, 
aod giving them suitable nouridhmeDt, &c. The seed from a double 
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dahlia will produce more doable ones than th&t from a sini^le dahlia. 
The dark brown nasturtium, which we all know was produced acci- 
dentally from the yellow variety, re-produces itself and perpetuates 
itself, by .means of selecting the plauts that are to bear seed. Curled 
parsley, which was not known in the time of La Quintinye, and curl- 
ed Normandy cress, whose origin is still more recent^ produce seeds 
nearly as freely as natural species; the Chinese haricot beao, a dwarf 
variety with yellow seeds, produce^ a branchiiu^ variety with white 
seeds, which perpetuates itself by seeds. The Spanish haricot bean 
has given, within these few years, a two-colored variety, which re- 
produces itself from seed. We could cite many other plants, of an 
origin more or less recent, that perpetuate themselves from seeds by 
the means of annual selections; but here is enough to draw our con- 
clusion, that varieties often reproduce themselves from seed and from 
new races. Thus the cabbage of M. Billandeau, being a variety of 
extraordinary height and size, can, according to the course of thingS| 
re-produce seeils, perpetuate itself, and, by the means of successive 
selections, constitute at last a permanent race." {Rapporij ^e,j p. 7.) 
These remarks are worthy the attention of the thinking gardener. 
It appears to us, that it may be laid down as a general principle, that 
all varieties which originate in seed will propagate themselves by seed 
to a certain extent, whether they be annuals, perennials, or ligneous 
plants. Formerly it was generally believed that the seeds of an apple 
would produce nothing but a crab; but now every one knows that the 
seeds of any particular variety of apple will produce thai variety; 
perhaps with some slight variations, or, perhaps, with one plant 
among many so far different as to constitute a new variety or sub- 
variety; for all varieties originate in sports. Thus, among timber 
and ornamental trees, the seeds of the purple beech will produce 
plants with leaves all more or less purple; the cut-leaved common 
oak, and the cut-leaved or eagle claw maple, reproduce themselves; 
and we have no doubt, if the weeping ash, which is a female plant, 
could be fecundated by a male weeping ash, the produce would be 
chiefly weeping plants; but there being no weeping male, and the 
plants of the weeping ash, when they produce seeds, having been of 
necessity fecundated by an upright growing male, the produce is part- 
ly weeping and partly upright. We found a proof of what we nave 
stated respecting the oak, in a nursery at Dumfries, in 1831, as men- 
tioned in a former volume; and other instances will also be found re- 
corded in this Magazine, though we have not time at present to search 
for the referenceij. These will be found in the general index which 
we are now preparing for the fifteen volumes of this work, now near- 
ly completed. {Gard, Mag.) 
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Specimens of the productions of South Florida, — We have received 
from Dr. H. Perrine, agent of the Tropical Plant Company, Indian Key^ 
specimens uf the bark of the indigenous perennial cotton shrubs, and fo- 
liuceons fibres of fre:jlily cUt leaves of the indigenous agaves, which in- 
habit tbe most rocky situations of the Florida Keys. 

'^Tlie perennial cotton shrubs," Dr. Perriue remarks, **grow to the 
size of a large peach tree, with U'unks, at^d aometimes even bnnchesi 
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m$ IAmAt ai my arm, Tbe samples of the bark I send yoa are stripped, 
from some of the canes of perennial cotton^ which I have collected for 
gratuitous distribution. " Gathered 14Ui Feb., 1840— heat 74''— laL U4? 
48' N.— long. 80^ 55' W. 

You see, hence, Ist, That indigenous agaves are numerous nuisances 
on the Florida keys, and yet their green, living leaves yie\6 foliaceous 
fibres^ which are superior substitutes for common flax and common 
hemp. 

2d, That indigenous gossyptums are also numerous nuisances, and 
yet their green, living barks yield cortical layers, which are superior 
substitutes for common flax and common hemp ! 

At Liffnumvitae, this week, they have been clearing acres of these 
cotton shrubs, and burning them. As I have shown these people the 
value of the barTcj it is to be hoped that even they will at least save the 
bark from the flames! Five zealous collectors of tropical productions 
of the Florida Keys, in twelve weeks would corroborate all my individ- 
ual labors of twelve years. 

Certainly a Horticultural Society could not better use a balf an 
hour, than in passing a resolution, requesting the members of Con- 
gress to do their duty, by the imme<liate restoration of desert freedom 
to individual industry in this desert. Barely allow to South Florida 
the pioneer freedom of the pioneer pilgrims of Plymouth, and its des- 
ert districts will soon be blooming with the plants of paradise. Give 
any pioneer pair the pioneer freedom of our flrst parents, and in this 
country and climate of Eden every poor couple may soon create their 
own garden of £den. 

Please to announce my readiness t6 supply, at Indian Key, gratui- 
tous specimens of all tropical productions of South Florida to every 
philo-vegeculturist, who will endeavor to get them prior to the firdt 
of June nezt.r-i/- Ferrine, Indian Key, Feb,, 1840. 

We have received from Dr. Perrine some random recollections, re- 
lating to the establishment of the Tropical Plant Company, at Indian 
Key, and shall give some of the most interesting extracts from them 
in a future number; in the mean time, we invite the attention of our 
friends to the above remarks of Dr. Perrine. — Ed. 

Plants usually considered tender, which have withstood the past 
%Binter, in the open ground, without protection. — ^The following plants 
have stood out here the past winter without protection, viz: — Bldtta Aya- 
cinthina, Alstroem^na peittacinas, Cxalis Bo wide, Spar&xis versicolor, 
Gladiolns tristis and bimaculktus, Tris pav6nia, Wntsdnia Meridkno and 
margin^ta, jS'ster argophyllus, and some others which I do hot recollect 
now. This evening the air coming in at my window is redolent wirh 
the perfume of the green flowered sweet shrub (Calvcinthus glauca?) 
and I hear the notes of the whip-poor-will. — M. A, tV., Athens, Ga,, 
March 00, 1840. 

Early forced Cucumbers. — Cucnmbers were produced in the garden 
of Wm. G. Steams, Esq., Cambridge, under the management of his gar- 
dener, Mr. Hines, on the 16th of last month, the first, we believe, that 
have been cut in the vicinity of Boston the present year. — Ed. 

Instances of variation in inflorescence. — Some curious instances of 
a departure n-om the usual forms of flowers, have fallen under our 
notice. It is generally understood, that in the axils of the stems of 
plants, at the juncture of the leaves, and. indeed wherever two or- 

f^ans are in close continuity, there exists a power of throwing out new 
eaves, branches or buds. A very strong plant of Gladiolus natal^n- 
sis exhibited this fact, during the last summer, in a singular manner. 
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Afler the usual spike hftd nearly expanded its buds, an axillary spike, 
or branch, was extended below the original, and gave a considerable 
bloom. The flowers on this were rather small, but suffered in no 
other particular. 

On endeavoring to seed a multiplex flowered dahlia, the calycine 
scales were freed from the decaying florets, in order to prevent the 
destruction of the germs. Instead of answering our expectations, a 
new series of minute, imperfect buds were formed, beneath the lower 
scales, each furnished with the imbricated calycine leaves of the reg- 
ular flower bud. 

Tulips sometimes exhibit a marked variation from their usual style. 
Sepals become leaves, and bractes, or leaves, assume the colors of 
the sepals. Two or more flowers are produced, where only one 
should exist. In a Bizarre, called Imperatrice Remain, we remem- 
ber to have seen several such irregular blossoms, creating, as it were, 
some other plant than a true tulip. 

We have, in our herbarium, specimens of Hep&tica americ^na, 
in which distinct flowers are produced under the regular ones. The 
same fa,ct occurs in the douMe varieties of the daisey, and such a sort 
is actually known to cultivators, as the proliferous, and trivially 
distinguished by the name of hen and chickens^ 

Monopetalous corolled flowers, whose edges are divided into seg- 
ments, do not continue true to the natural form; the segments of 
Primula prsB^iitens, for example, being oftentime six in number, in- 
stead of nve* In this case, the variation is an improvement to the 
style of the flower, and could a permanent variety be produced, 
where this would always occur, it would be a desirable acquisition to 
our floriculture. — Chelmsfatd, Jan*, 1840. 

Plant» of Mdriea edidis, whose roots are solid tubers, after being 
in the ground six months, and prevented from making their regular 
growth on the previous season, are, notwithstanding these disadvan- 
tages, appearing above the soil. This extreme power of protracted 
vitality, in re-producing new tubers upon the old, when deprived^ of 
their regular process of increase, by tne annual foliage, is a striking 
provisional law against entire destruction. Amid fearful exigencies, 
the struggle for continuance and preservation is generally successful. — 
C. B. Spee, 

Cocoa-nut squash, — Are you acquainted with the cocoa-nut 
squash? It is a hard shelled winter squash, shaped just like the au- 
tumnal marrow squash. It is perfectly green when gathered, but, if 
exposed to the light, begins now to put on a yellowish hue. Tbe 
flesh is of a rich golden yellow, very close, flne and rich, and without 
any strong flavor of any kind, which forms so much of an objection, 
with many to tbe Valparaiso, the marrowj and some other kinds. 
For eatiug, I consider it decidedly preferable to any other kind, and 
such, I believe, is the opinion of all who have tried it, so far as I 
know. It is, moreover, tne best squash to keep that I have ever tri- 
ed. I have now something like forty of them, and have not discover- 
ed a decayed spot in one of them since they were gathered, while the 
crooknecks, the Valparaiso, and the marrows are with much difficul- 
ty kept till this time, and of the two latter kinds, a nfaiority of them 
have decayed. This is the second season I have had them. Where 
they originated 1 cannot ascertain. They came here from Connecti- 
cut, or that way. I looked in Boston market last fall^ but saw notl^ 
ing of the kind. — J. Jtf. E., Wwrcesier^ Jan,, 1840. 
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Art. III. Retrospeeiive Criticism. 

Selecting and impregnating varieties of seeds, (in answer to a cor- 
respondent, p.81.) — In the last number of v6ur Magazine, the first arti- 
cle particularly attracted my attention. While your correspondent baa 
devoted his pen, as heretofore, to the subject of horticulture and flor- 
iculture, hU communications have b^en Very interesting, showing that 
he understood the subject whereof he treats; but, as he has now stray- 
ed into agriculture, and undertakes to instruct farmers on the subject 
of their art, and which art myself, as one, have been engaired in from 
infancy, it behooves us to correct those flights of fancy which appear 
80 plausible in theory, but in practice are. directly the reverse. 

On the changing of seed grain, he recommends *'to select the best 
seeds from any neighboring fnrm," and "if imported^ so much the 
better.*^ And why not select the best from his own farm? The late 
Mr. Cooper, of New Jersey (and where is higher authority?) ban 
practically established the fact years ago, that, so far from grain de- 
teriorating on a farm, by proper management, always selecting the 
best, it actually improves!! I do not wish to review his article so as 
to enter into a dispute with so able a writer, but merely to give some 
of my own experience on the subject. 

During the three years previous to the last, the wheat crop has 
failed considerably in this section of country, first by the fly, and af- 
terwards by rust and mildew. Owing to these failures the farmers 
generally commenced changing their seed grain, thinking to remedy 
the evil. I myself was inuuced to follow suit; besides trying all the 
different varieties of wheat in the vicinity, I received some from a 
considerable distance, as well as by several ships from Tuscany, Po- 
land, Russia, the Mediterranean, Malaga, 8lc.; but Sir, in every in- 
stance 1 was disappointed; and now, after all my trouble andf ex- 
pense, I have returned to the old variety, which I nave been cultivat- 
ing on the same farm upwards of twenty years, and which is yet, in 
favorable or unfavorable seasons, the most productive variety. It 
has not deteriorated, as far as I am competent to judge, except per* 
haps being more of a mixture than formerly. All the benefit ide-^ 
rived by changing m^ seed, was a host of weeds, which will require 
some years and considerable labor to eradicate^ and some experience, 
that will induce me to be more cautious for the future. It has not, 
however, deterred me from experimenting with all kinds of fbreign 
seeds, only in smaller quantities. I find, by experience, that foreign 
seeds, particularly wheat, oats, barley, &c., generally produce so poor 
a crop the first year, that it requires several years before it becomes ac- 
customed to the climate, and that, afler the second and third year, if 
the plants admit of being acclimated, it will then begin to improve; 
and, for this reason, we ought not to be discouraged if the first crop 
should be a failure. 

Last fall, a year, I obtained a small quantity of a remarkably fine 
kind of wheat, from Mr. Thorburn, New York. It was late when I 
returned home: I sowed it, however, and it barel3r came up in the 
fall J it was much injured by frost, which retarded its growth in the 
spring; the consequence was, that the rust attacked the plants when 
in flower, and the grain was so much shrivelled, that I did not believe 
it capable of vegetating. I sowed it, however, last fall; it came up, 
and now looks vigorous; and I have no doubt^ that, should the season 
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continue favorable, this inferior seed will produce a superior 'grain to 
the progeny of the fine sample I first received; showing, conclusive- 
ly, that good teed may produce an inferior offspring^ and inferior 
teed may produce a good crop; more depending on me seasons than 
theorists are award of. Whereas, the ignorant and prejudiced culti- 
vator of the soil is generally compelled to bear the whole of the 
blame, if he is so unfortunate as to sustain a Ckilure in his crops; it is 
all attributed to his ignorance or unwillingness to take counsel from 
wiser heads. ^ / 

'Totatoes, in particular," your correspondent thinks, "should nev- 
er be planted on the same farm more thnn two vears, and if a change 
is maae vearly, so much the better." Now I do not wish to dispute 
his words, but my own experience differs very materially from his 
views. As a general crop, I have cultivated the same variety of po- 
tatoes for at least fifteen vears, and, so far from degenerating, they 
are now, if not better, at least equally as ^ood as at first. I have oc- 
casionally selected the largest for planting, and occasionally have 
taken the very smallest, but never could perceive any difference in 
favor of the large. To satisfy my own mind on the subject, I at one 
lime planted alternate rows with large and small, the large potatoes 
were cut in three or four pieces, and planted About ten inches apart 
in the rows, while the small ones, being planted whole or without be- 
ing cut, at about five inches apart, produced more potatoes and equal- 
ly as large. I did not measure them, hut was satisfied in my own 
mind, (and that was all 1 aimed at,) that the small potatoes, being 
planted so much thicker, produced the largest crop. 

He says, ** that Societies should be formed in every county, that 
they may communicate anv intelligence relative to agriculture, and 
the experiments made, and their results," &c. Much do I wish to 
see the day, when every county in the Union can boast of its agricul- 
tural and horticultural society. I heartily concur with your mtelli- 
gent correspondent, as regards the intermixture of different vegeta- 
ble:! during their inflorescence, and that too much care cannot be taken 
to keep them at a distance, particularly the Indian corn, the meloOi 
and the cabbage tribe. 

However, when he comes to give a history of the improved vari- 
eties of ^rain in Europe, and predicts 'Uhat the same results ma^ be 
accomplished by our own farmers, if they would but pay a little 
more attention to the cultivation of their farms!! with such a soil 
and climate, a thousand fold might he produced! P^ I am at a loss 
to comprehend his meaning. Does he mean to say that we might 
produce a thousand bushels of wheat, oats, &c., where we now pro- 
duce only one? Comment is useless. Could not theorists devise 
some means, for the benefit of the farmer, to induce consumers to 
make away with the surplus grain now in the country, so as to pro- 
duce a market for the balance? The farmers have already produced 
too much, as they are now barely paid for their labor, provided they 
can find a market; it is sometimes difiicult to find buyers at the low 
price that grain now commands, and farmers are compelled to store 
their grain, for want of a market at anv price. What the conse- 
quence will be, when we beconie so enlightened as to raise "a thour 
•and for ont^^ 1 am unable to tell. — J. B. Oarber, Columbia, Lancas' 
ter Co., Pa., March, 1840. 

Fndt buds of Peach trees destroyed, (p. 113.) — A correspondent 
from Burlington, N. J., says "that all his peaches have been destroy- 
ed in the bud, and asks if any of your correspondents can give a rea- 
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■on how it is that they are often so destroyed, &c." Mine, Mr. 
Editor, have shared the same fate, while within half a mile from my 
farm, on the hillsy they are uninjured. The reason, I believe, is, 
(and I have lost many a crop by its effects,) that whenever the mer- 
cury in Fahrenheit's thermometer falls so lew as 10° below zero, the 
fruit buds on peaches are destroyed : cold air is said to be heavier 
than warm air, and, for that reason, in cold frosty mornin£;s, when 
the air is not agitated by wind, the coldest air naturally sinks down 
to the loweist valleys; 1 nave noticed occasionally, that when the cold 
is equally severe, as indicated by the thermometer, but with a brisk 
wind, the peaches are not injured. This is additional evidence why 
tender plants from southern latitudes, are less affected by the cold, 
on high and exposed situations, than in low and protected sunny 
nooks. — J. B. Garber. Columbia^ Pa,, March, 1840. 

^^Vm nothing, if not critical.'* (In answer to Querist, p. 115.) — 
Tour correspondent, who doubts the proper construction of the term 
"wherever grown," as given by the "Committee," in awarding the 
premiums on "native plants," is referred to the proposals for the four 
ensuing years, for the same object. 

The term, to "grow plants," however horticultural or technical^ 
is not grammatical — and the expression "wherever found growing," 
would have been more precise and correct than "wherever grown.'* 

The, object being to introduce the culture of "native plants," the 
Society obviously meant to offer premiums for the best exhibition of 
the same during the first season, whether brought from field or gar- 
den. ^ 

It is hoped the worthy "grower," alluded to as the "one only who 
has fulfilled the spirit, if not the letter," will maintain his claim by a 
successful competition for the premiums hereafter offered for the best 
"cultivated native plants," and await with confidence the just views 
and impartial decision of the "Committee on Flowers." — A Cultivate 
or, though no "Grower,** Salem, March 5, 1840. 

Tropical Plant Co,, Indian Key, Fa., (Vol. V. p. 449).— In No. 
60 of the Magazine of Horticulture, published at Boston, which a 
friend has just put into my hands, I discover a letter by Dr. Henry 
Perrine, which reflects upon the inhabitants of Key West generally, 
and upon this office and the officers of the Customs in particular, — as 
being engaged in a species of conspiracy against the Tropical Plant 
Company, or, from motives of jealousy or rivalry, doing all in our 
pnower to thwart or retard the operations of that Company. Now, 
sir, there is not a syllable of truth in all this matter of complaint of 
Dr. Perrine. Not only has no obstacle whatever been thrown in his 
way, but I know that various individuals at Key West have taken 
pains to aid him with such seeds and plants as they possessed; and if 
the Dr. were more courteous or less censorious, there would scarcely 
be any limit to such private accommodations. To shew the value of 
the representations of this monomaniac, I had almost said misan- 
thrope, 1 subjoin an official correspondence between Dr. Perrine and 
this office, by which it will be seen, that, so far from throwing obsta- 
cles in his way, the officers of the Customs in this District have been 
more liberal towards him and his enterprise, than the strictness of law 
warrants. I will here add, that scarcely a week passes during the 
year, wherein there are not from two to a dozen opportunities of com- 
munication between this port and Indian Key, by vessels and boats 
passing. The mail packet passes regularly twice per month. More 
than a dozen vessels sail from this port to the Bahamas every season, 
TOL. VI. — ^NO. IV. 20 
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and they pass and repass Indian Key, generally stopping there both 
goinsf and coming. 

There is, then, no want of communication, by which Dr. Perrine 
might be accommodated.^ All that is wanting is but ordinary atten- 
tion and energy, and less slander, and all the just expectations of the 
Tropical Plant Company would be fulfilled, if, indeed, that Company 
has any thing more than a nominal exi:itence beyond the Doctor him- 
self. 

The Doctor desires to make Indian Key, consisting of h^^/v^ toAo/tf 
acres at low tide, and belonging to one individual, a port of entry, 
and he has not been over scrupulous in the means employed. He has 
already proved, in the newspapers, that nothing is wanting to subdue 
the Semmoles but to make Indian Key a port of entry; and in your 
Magazine he has more than hinted the makiris that little spot a port 
of entry would immediately fill his nursery witn tropical plants. The 
how or wherefore does not so clearly appear; since it would not fit 
out and send one vesssel more coastwise, or to the Bahamas. All that 
is positively known of the reason is, that the proprietor of Indian Key 
has given the Doctor one thousand dollars tor his pen and influence 
in his behalf. 

The following is the pfiScial correspondence alluded to:— 
"To Adam Gordon, Esq., Collector of the Customs at Key West, 

Sir, — I have the honor to inform you, that the Trustees of the 
Tropical Plant Company have now established, onXowerMatecum- 
ba, a preparatory nurser}' for all valuable plants, which can be prof- 
itably cultivated on the most arid soils; and that, as alk valuable 
plants which are usefully grown in the sterile Bahama islands, can be 
still more usefully cultivated on the arid Florida Keys, it is incalcula- 
bly important that a cargo of living plants should be thence imported 
direct to the nursery, in the beginning of the rainy season in June. 

Confiding, then, in the continued disposition of the Hon. Levi 
Woodbury to aid the domestication of tropical plants, as manifested 
in the appended copies of his letters to the Hon. Louis McLane, and 
to the Hon. Charles Downing, yet fearing some contingency which 
might prevent their direct importation in the only proper season, and 
hence retard the enterprise a whole year, I earnestly and respectfully 
beg of you to state, in the most unequivocal terms, first, whether you 
can and will cause a revenue cutter to import them direct, at the ap- 
propriate period; secondly, whether you can and will give permission 
for a private vessel direct from the Bahamas, to land them at the nur- 
sery, prior to entry, at Key West. 

Presuming you have no hostile feeling, either to my person or to 
this enterprise, I shall hope that the enmity of Key West to Indian 
Key will not be extended to the direct or indirect injury of the nurse- 
ry on Lower Matecumba, from the sole fact that it is more remote 
from Tea Table Key; especially as I never had, and never shall 
have, any personal interest in Indian Key, and as the Company never 
shall have any connection with the rival persons, parties, or towns, 
on this Key — / have the honor to be. Sir, your obedient servant, 
(signed) tienry Perrine, SuperindHof T. P. Co. — Indian Key, Trop. 
Florida, 23d w3|prt7, 1839." 
The answer to the foregoing extraordinary letter is as follows: — 
"To Dr. H. Perrine, Superintendent of Tropical Plant Company, 

Sir, — In answer to your note of the 23d inst. I have to state, that 
there is not at present any revenue cutter on this station, under my 
orders or control, which I could order to the Bahamas, for plants, to 
aid your Company. 
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In reply to your inquiry, if a private vessel can be permitted to im- 
port plants from the Bahamas direct to lower Macecumba, before 
coming to an entry at . this port, I answer, that, in view of the favor 
with which the Treasury department regards this enterprise, I can 
see no objection to the meaisure, if the vessel so importing be visited 
by the inspector at Indian Key, and be discharged under his inspec- 
tion; as the plants are free of duty, and are designed for a public 
benefit. I would, as Collector, receive the inspector's certificate, and 
admit the vessel to an entry, after so dischargmg her cargo of plants 
at the nursery. It will however be required, in this case, that tne In- 
spector state the value or cost of the plants, either by invoice or on 
the manifest, so that this ofiice can keep the proper record of foreign 

foods imported. — Very respectfully, Str, I am your obedient servant^ 
sii^ned) JI. Gordon. — Collector's Office, Key West, 30th Jipril^ 
1839." 

It was a matter of public notoriety, and well understood by Dr. 
Perrine, that the only revenue cutter on the Florida coast was placed 
under the commanding General of the army, and was engaged, with 
other forces, against the Indians. The answer, as will be seen, was 
as liberal, in furthering the Doctor's views, as he could desire, on the 
other branch of his inquiry. 

The Doctor might be a national benefactor, and I sincerely wish he 
would so conduct himself, as not in the slightest degree to detract 
from so desirable a fame. 

I beg of you to do me the justice of inserting the foregoing in your 
Magazine, that such of your readers as supposed roe capable of being 
influenced by the motives Dr. Perrine alluded to, may be undeceived. 
— Respectfully, your obedient servant, J3i, Gordon, Collector. — Key 
West, Feb., 1840. 

[We give place to the above remarks of Mr. Gordon, to show that 
we have no prejudice in favor of Dr. Perrine, or of the Tropical 
Plant Company: for although we view the establishment of that 
Company as of much importance, still we have considered the subject 
as one so much more interesting to the agricultural, than to the horti- 
cultural, portion of the community, that we have not occupied space 
with any thing more than mere notices of its establishment. With Dr, 
Perrine we are wholly unacquainted, and his remarks, to which the 
above reply is made, were inserted with pleasure, as we thought, from 
the statement made, that serious obstacles were thrown in the way of 
the Company to prevent their attaining the results they desired. A 
controversy of the kind, to which the above may lead, would not suit 
many of our readers, and we shall hereafter decline any lengthy arti- 
cle, of that character, on either side. But, from what we can learn 
from information received from Dr. Perrine, we cannot but think that 
the ofiice holders of Key West are opposed to the interests of the 
Tropical Plant Company; ^nd that their combined interests will pre- 
vent the Co. accomplishing as much as if governmental influence was 
not so great. We certainly see nothing so very extraordinary in the 
letter of Dr. Perrine to Mr. Gordon, and are constrained to believe 
that the statements made by the former, of the influence of the of- 
fice holders of Key West are, in the main, correct; if not. Col. Uar- 
nev would not allow his name to be used to confirm them. 

In a previous pa^e we have noticed some of the natural produc- 
tions or South Florida, sent us by Dr. Perrine; and, as our Magazine 
is read by several members of Congress, in both branches, we would 
invite their attention to the subject. If the Hon. D. Webster, of the 
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Senate, or Mr. Lawrence or Got. LincoUi, of the House, were to 
brinj? the abuses of the ^overnipent officers, aj Key West, before the 
notice of Congress, we have no doubt that justice would be done to 
the Tropical Plant Company. — Ed.] 



Art. IV. Pennsylvania HoriicuUural Society. ^ 

The stated meeting of the Society was held ill its Hall, Toesday 
evening, Feb. 18, 1840, the President in the chair. 

The Committee on Plants and Flowere awarded the premium for 
the most interesting display of plants, in pots, exhibited this evening, 
to Robert Buist; and that for the best bouq(iiet, to Andrew Dryburgh. 

The Committee with much pleasure noticed the collections of fine 
plants, exhibited by Messrs. Norris, Dryburgh, Kilvington, and Par- 
ker; and especially three specimens of that new and singular planit, 
the Daubenya, shown by William Siutoo, gardener to Gen. Patter- 
son. 

By Andrew Dryburgh, Cineraria frdigrans, and a seedling gmaryllif 
of a character similar to A. Johns6nt.. 

By Joseph Cook, gardener to William Norris, Amarylli* Norrisii, 
a very showy plant; flowers six inches in diameter, color dark red; a 
hybrid between aulica and Johnsdnt. 

Plants in bloom exhibited: — ByR. Buist, .>9ckcia intermedia, A.Ion- 
gifdlia, A. thegonic^rpn, (?) Azkleaindica &lba, indica least's, andin- 
dica phccnicea, BBttaTankervillice, Bordniaserrulkta, Burchelltaspe- 
ci6sa,Cam^llta japonicavar.&lba pl^no, C.j. var. Chandlers, C.j. var. 
fimbrikta, C.j. var* imbricata, C.j. var. insignis, C.j. var. punctata, C.j. 
var. 8peci6sa, Cineraria cru^nta. Cyclamen c6um, i^&phne hybrida, 
E^pacriscampanul^ta, Eimpr^ssa, £.pallud6sa, Epid^ndrura pvgmse^- 
um, E.polybdlbon,£uph6rbui Jacquintce/Zdrci,£rica Hartn^IU', E.med- 
iterrknea, f/eliotrdpium intermedium, Lechenadltta formdsa, Murb^- 
lia Baxt^rt, Primula sinensis, /Rhododendron arbdreum hybridum. 

By Andrew Dryburgh, Alonsoa ^legans, Azalea Indica phoenicea* 
Camellia japdnica^ var. 41ba pl^no, C. j. var. Ch^ndleri, C. j. var. 
Elphinstdnia, C. j. var. incarnkta, C. j. var. Pteont^dra, Cineraria 
frkgrans, C. lan^ta,*C.j^latanifbria, £rica arbdrea, E. tubifldra, Gortdrui 
pav6nia, i/eliotr6piuni peruviknum, ilibiscus sinensis, Lachenkltap^n- 
dula, Lantkna mut&hilis, L. Sell6wt, Passifldra princeps, racemdsa, Pfe- 
6nia arb6rea, Poins^ttia pulch^rrima, Primula sinensis ^lba,Rich&rdia» 
CDtbidpica, iSaxifraga ligulkta, Ferb^na Drummdndu, V. incisai V, 
Tweedie^no, a seedling AmarylU'x, and a monthly carnation. 

By Joseph Cook, gardener to William Norris, «/9c^cia sp., Amarylltt 
Johns6nt, A. Norristi, Ardisia crenulata. .^Vum crinitum, Beg6nta ar- 
gyrostigma, Camdlh'a japdnica var. FI6yu C. j. var. specidsa, Cineraria 
cru^nta, C. platanifdlia, Cyclamen pdrsicum, Di&nthus bnrb^tus, £rica 
mediterrknea, Eupat6rtum diegans, ii/eliotr6pium grand ifldru m, ii. pe- 
ruviknum, HirfB^a hirsOta, Pris p4Hida, Justicttf 8|>eei6Ba, Lachenklia 
bicolor, L. tricolor, Peednta arb6rea. Petunia purpilrea, Poinsdttta pul- 
chdrrima, Prtrriifla sinensis, Rich&rdta 8Bthi6pica, <Sazifraga arb6reat 
iScilla peruvi^na^ and Ferb^na chamtedrifdiia. 

By John Sherwood^ CamdlU'a japduica sp., a beautiful plant, variety 
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not known, as the name waa lost in the importation, and JBrka Monson- 

. Hy Alexander Parker, j9Noe grandifl6ra, ^. lingua, Ji, variegkta, Ano- 
d6iaea Aaliinirdlia, Antholyza tethidpica, wS'rhutus «>Sndr&chDe, Cint^rk- 
ria cru^iita, C. lan&tu, Cr^ula I4ctea, D&pbne od6ra, Epiphylliini 
tnincktum, Erantheinum striclum, Hawdrthta margaritifera, H. retilsa, 
iielt^borua viridis, JF/eliotrdpiuin corymb6sum, H. grandifl6runi, H. 
Parkurt, Justicta specidsa, Liniim trigynum, Mesembryituhemum bar- 
b&tum, M. cordifdrme, M. cren&ta, M. cry stall in um, M. dolabrifdrme, 
M. glaucutn, M. grandifldrum^ M. linguaefonne, M. lorktiim, M. lyr^- 
tum, M, micans, M. minimum, M. pandurifdrme, M. Bpeci&bile, O'xalif 
JOtea, O purpilrea, 0. r6sea, Primula sinensis &lba, P. eindnsis riibra,- 
i^ich&rdta sthidpica, Rdphea falcata, R. obliqua, and Kudilia aniso- 
pbylla. 

Indigenoia Plants. — By Robert Kilvington, Aquildgia canadensis, 
AVabis lyrkta, Botrychium /umarioides, and several species of ferns, 
Clayt6nia virginica, Corydklissaurea, Hepatiea tril6ba, Uoustdnta cceril- 
iea, Mitdlla diphylla, Phlox subul^ta, Pelcmdnium ripens, Pulmon^ia 
Timoica, Tiar^lla cordifdiia, Fiola cuculkta,and F.pedkta. 

The Committee on the Distribuiion of Seeds, &c., presented to the 
Society, submitted a report, from which it appears that two parcels of 
seeds have been received; one of seeds from Calcutta, presented De- 
cember, 1888, by Dyllvvyn Parrish, from Dr. J. Parrish, to whom they 
had been presented by Dr. C. Huffnagle, of Calcutta. The other of 
seeds from the South ern Exploring Expeilition, presented April, 1839, 
by John M'Arann, to whom they had been sent bj Hon. J. K^ Pauld- 
ing, Secretary United States' Navy. 

The Committee, after forming catalogues, distributed the packages 
to the members, with instructions to report success. From these re- 
ports, the most interesting extracts will be given. Of the Calcutta 
parcel, R. Buist propagated bauhinios, Neliimbium &lbum, iV. speci6- 
sum: the two latter plants are very rare in this country, if, indeed, they 
are in existence, except from these seeds; [Some of the gentlemen on 
the Reporting Committee stated to us last fall, that the N. speci6sum 
grew abundantly in the vicinity of the city, in one locality, where it had 
acclimated itself, and flowered every season. Can this he true? — Ed.'\ 
and Nadclea G&mbier, wbich is a very beautiful as well as important 
plant, independent of its splendid flowers; it is the tree from which the 
Gum Gamboge^of the shops is obtained, and a great acquisition to our 
collections. 

Robert Kilrington, Ceesalpinta s&ppan, C4nna nepaldnsis, C4s8ia 
fbtula, C. arbordscens, Carpop6gon prQriens, Cean6tbufl asiiiicus, 
Crotolkria sp., Cr6ton polySindrum, Flemingta semialkta, Hedysarum 
sp., IpomsD^a sp., and ITrtica sp. With others seeds have vegetated, 
but, being of little importance, notice is onutted. Of those from the 
Exploring Expedition the Committee anticipated but trifling results, 
as most of the packages were in 'a damaged state; some, however, have 
grown which will be noticed. 

William Sinton, gardener to Gen. Patterson, has succeeded in propa- 
gating a shrubby ^Sdnchus sp., £rica sp., Plant^go sp., Bil^ne sp., .An- 
tirrhinum sp;, Zfnnm sp., Cereus sp., Crotalkria sp., Mel&stoma sp., Bu- 
brdma sp.,. Epiphyte sp., jPancrittium sp., and Cytisus sp. Robert Kil- 
vington, Cdreus sp., JSrica sp., Mesembryanthemum sp., Ferb^na sp., 
Sotknum sp., •Valva sp., and Cephal^ria sp. William Chalmers, Sr., 
C&ctus sp., C&ssia sp., and Jl^alva sp. Af iss Percival, Zinnta sp., Por- 
tul^asp., and Fiolasp. {Commiitee'^s Report) 
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FanetUl Hall Market. 



Aet. Y. Faneuil Hall Market, 



Roott^ Tubers, ^e. 
Potatoes : 
CheoaoSOM, | P^J J^'J^J' 

Turnips: 

Common, per busliel, 

Ruta Baga, per bushel,. . . 
Onions: 

Wliite, per bushel, 

Red, per bunch, 

.Yellow, per bunch, 

Yellow, per bushel, 

Beets, per bushel 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Horseradish, per pound, . . . 
Radishes, per bunch, 

sScarlet short-lop 

Scarlet turnip 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 

Cabbagu, Salads, ^c. 

Cabbages, per dozen : 

Savoy 

Drumhead, 

Red Dutch 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Tomatoes, per doxen, 

Celery r per root: 

Common, ... 

Bailey's Giant,.. 

Spinach, per half peck 

Dandelions, per half peck. . 

Pot and Sweet Herbs, 

Parsley, per half peck, 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoriun, per bunch, 

Savory, per bunch 

Spearmint, per box, 



From 

$cts. 

1 25 
50 

1 00 
50 

8 00 

1 25 

1 60 
8 
3 
62 
50 
50 
62 J^ 
10' 
12 
12 
10 
20 
12 



37 
75 
50 
12^ 
6 
50 

6 
10 
10 
25 



50 

17 

6 

6 

25 



I To 
$ cts. 

1 50 

1 25 

2 50 

60 
50 



4 

4 
75 
62^ 
62^ 
75 
12 
20 
20 
12 



SqUashes and Pumpkins, 



From 



Squashes, per cwt: 

Winter crook neck,. . . . . , 4 00 
Autumnal Marrow, ..... .6 00 

. Canada croo|i neck, 5 00 

Westlndias 

Pumpkins, each 



9 cu. 9 ets 



To 



5 00 




'r- - 

Pears: 



60 
00 
75 
25 
10 
75 

8 
12 
12i 



20 
12 
12 



Greenings, per barrel. ... 3 50 
Pearmains, per barrel,. . . .|3 00 

Sweet, per barrel |3 00 

Lady Apples, per bushel,. 2 00 
Dried apples, per pound, . 8j^ 
ears: 

St. Germain, per doz — 

Chaumontel, per half peck, — 
Baking, per buslioj, 2 00 

Grapes, per pound: 

Black Hamburgh, 

Malaga, 

Cranberries, per bdsliel,. . . . 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Oranges, per dozen : 

Sicily, , 

Havana, (sweet). . . .. • . . 

Pineapples, each, 

Coconuuts, each, 

Chestnuts, |)e.r bushel, 4 

Walnuts, per bushel, ...... 1 

Almonds, (sweet,) per pomd, - 

Filberts, per pound, 

Castana, 

English walouts, per lb. 



17 
3 50 
20 



25 

37A 
25 
5 
00 
75 



4 

4 

6k 



4 09 
3 50 
3 60 

9 



2 60 



20 
4 00 
26 



60 
874 
6 
4 50 
2 00 



6 



Remarks. — ^The earlier part of the month, together with the closing 
days of February, was as remarkable for its mildness as January was 
for its seventy. IJp to the 10th or 12th of the month there were but few 
frosty nights; the frost was also mostly out of the ground, and in warni| 
sheltered situations planting was commenced ; and in West Cam- 
bridge some of the market gardeners had their early peas up. But 
the weather from that period heeame cooler, and the latter part of the 
month has been as cold and djsagreeal)le as the first pari of it was mild 
and pleasant. ^ 

We have to note but a very slight variation in the state of the mar* 
ket since our last. The stock of most articles has been kept up, aod 
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prices haye remained without much change. Potatoes have come to 
hand: some eastern cargoes have arrived; a small lot of French potatoes 
(three or four hundred bushels,) were sold last week at auction; there 
appears to be a sufficient supply to last, until the new crop comes in. 
White onions are nearly gone; silver skins are abimdantand cheap. Of 
beets, carrots, &c., a full stock. Radishes, of both the scarlet short top 
and scarlet turnip varieties, have been received in tolerable abundance 
since our last; the former very large, handsome, and of superior quhli- 
ty. Horseradish plentiful. 

The stock of cabbages holds out well ; very good heads are now 
brought in, which are sold at quotations. Cauliflowers and brocolis are 
about done for the season. Lettuce more plentiful and of much better 
quslity than at the time of our last report. Forced tomatoes come to 
hand in small quantities. Very little celery, of good quality, is now to 
be had. Spinach very abundant Dandelions more plentiful; in the 
early part of the month some were brought in from the open ground. 
A few of the pur|ile fruit of the egg plant have been received from Cape 
Haytien, but not m very good condition. Some squashes have been re- 
ceived from the same place; they have a green spotted skin, otherwise 
resembling in form the West Indins; crooknecks and autumnal marrows 
are very scarce, only a few remaining. Some small lots of West Indias 
have arrived. 

In fruit, though there has been a fair supply, the demand has not been 
great. Good apples, of several of the kinds named, are to be had at 
quotations; some are nearly gone, such as the blue pearmain, greening, 
sweet, &c Dried apples have advanced to the high rates of our prices. 
Pears remain the same. No good grapes in the nmrker. Cranberries 
without alteration since our last. Lemons very abundant and cheap; 
fteveral arrivals the present month have filled the market. A few pine- 
apples remain on hand, but not of very excellent qiialiry. In nuts there 
is hut liule doing, and no change in prices. — M, J*., Boston, March flS, 
1840. 



Art. Vr. Obituary Notice. 

Horr. John Lowell. — It is with deep regret that we record tlie de- 
cease of this estimable man. He died suddenly, while reading in his 
chair, at his residence, Broomley Vale, Roxbury, on Wednesday, March 
llth, 1840, at the age of 70 years. Mr. Lowell's health had been de- 
clining for several years. In the fall of 1837 he visited Cuba, where he 
spent the winter and returned in the following spring, his health consid- 
erably improved during a winter sojourn in that warm climate. While 
in Cuba he paid considerable attention to the Flora of tliat island, and 
he brought out with him a variety of plants, including a number of new 
species of the C^cti tribe, some account of which we have already given, 
(Vol. IV., p. 25L) For many years Mr. Lowell has resided upon his 
beautiful place, in Roxbury, (wholly created by his own cultivated and 
refined taste,) retired from society, and devoting his attention to agricul- 
tural and horticultural pursuits, in which no man with whom we were 
ever acquainted was more enthusiastic; and in his death these sister 
a^ hRve lost one of their brightest and most noble ornaments, and the 
whole confnnunity an upright, honest, and lil>era1 citizen. The crowded 
state of our pages renders it necessary for us to put off some further 
remarks upon his life till our next. 
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HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR APRIL. 

Grape vines^ which begun to push their buds last month, and haTe 
now advanced so as to show their embryo clusters of fruit, should 
be now carefully watched; break out all weak buds which may ap- 
pear on the main stems; and if, from the vii(or of the vines, all 
dhoukl push, it is well to take out. a few of the less vigorous ones: 
syringe occasionally, until just before the flower begins to open, and 
give good quantities of air. Tie in all shoots designed for n^xt year's 
bearing wood. 

Grape vines in the open ground, of tender kinds, should be uncov- 
ered and tied up to the trellis. Isabellas, and other hardy kinds, 
should also be carefully fastened to the trellis or wall. 

Gooseberry bushes, and Currant bushes y should be pruned, the 
ground manured around, and lightly dug. 

Raspberry bushes, not already uncovered, should be taken up im- 
mediately; tie the shoots up to strai«;ht poles. 

Straxeberry beds should Ue attended to; if the beds were not ma- 
nured in the fall, they should be done so now; take any well decom- 
posed manure, and spread it thorouchly over the surface: if the 
ground admits, it should be dug in, but^if the vines are so thick as to 
prevent this, let the manure lie upon the surface. 

Fruit trees, of all kinds, may be set out this month. 

Grafting ma^ be performed all the month. 

Peach trees m pots, bearing fruit, should be well watered, occa- 
sionally using liquid manure. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

CameUias will now be growing rapidly, if they have been properly 
treated ; shade the plants if the situation is too sunny, and syringe 
them twice a week. Inarching may be successfully performed now. 

Dahlias may still be forwarded ; young plants, of this year's 
growth, should be re-potted, if they require it. 

Heath and Epacris cuttings may be yet put in with success. 

Gladioluses, of all kinds, may now be set out in the.open border. 

T)fger flowers, Jlmaryllis formosissima, and Tuberoses may^be set 
out in pots, and placed in the hot-bed, green-house, or parlor. 

Hyacinth and Tulip beds will need to be immediately uncovered, 
if not done before; as soon as the plants are two inches high» loosen 
the soil between the rows with a small trowel. 

Pansies should be uncovered; seeds may be planted now in the 
open ground. 

Rocket and tall branching Larkspur seeds should be sown as soon 
as the ground can be got ready. 

Tender annual flower seeds may be sown in pots, and placed in 
a hot-bed, green-house, or frame. 

Carnations, protected in frames^ should be exposed to the air as 
much as possible. 

Herbaceous plants should be separated and reset in the border. 

Geraniums, in flower, should be well, watered. 

Verbenas, if wanted to ornament beds on turf, or to plant out in 
the border, should naw be increased by cuttings or layers. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. — Random records and recollections respecting the 
establishment of the Tropical Plant Co., Indian Key, Fa. 
By Dr. H* Perrine, Superintendant of the Tropical 
Plant Co. 

Jan. 30, 1840; heat TS"" to 80''— By the perusal of the 
pages of the Magazine for the year 1839, I am convinced 
that it has some reflecting readers, with sufficiently extensive 
intelligence to appreciate the national importance of» every 
word, in every sentence, from even my random pen, on the 
tropical phenomena of Tropical Florida. I am therefore em- 
ploying casual intervals in random records of spontaneous 
Vfcollections and reflections, all necessarily connected with 
the vital topic of speedy domestication of tropical plants in 
Tropical Florida. You will perceive, that now I have ne- 
cessarily become a zealous advocate of the entire restoration 
of natural freedom to individual industry, in the desert dis- 
trict of Tropical Florida. Had I a little more strength and 
life, I should not despair that my single pen would overcome 
all the unnatural obstacles inimically interposed by the ignorant 
government of my inexperienced countrymen! 

Now at this critical conjuncture, every day is of especial 
importance, to counteract the oratorical slanders of the sena- 
tor Preston, by demonstrating the irrefutable reality, that 
Tropical Florida possesses the most productive and most 
profitable soils of the United States, for poor propagators of 
perennial plants. The same physical proofs of the profitable 
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productiveness of these slandered soils for perennial plants^ 
are also positive proofs of their unprofitable unproductiveness 
for annual plants. Hence the corollary is clear, that large 
planters, with numerous slaves, cannot pursue any profitable 
agriculture in Tropical Florida; yet, that small cultivators, 
with white families, can pursue the most profitable vegeculture 
in Tropical Florida. 

By a geographical diagram of Tropical Florida, below a 
line running east and west through Cape Romano and Cape 
Florida, I trust that the most ignorant eyes will learn more 
important facts concerning this most desirable section of the 
Union, than the most learned eyes, by poring over all the fan- 
ciful maps that have ever been published of this unsurveyedj 
unseen^ unknown tropical country! You know that a map of 
the Peninsula was made in 1838, by Hood, and published by 
order of the Secretary of War. Now I will defy all the offi- 
cers of the United States^ Government to show a single suf- 
ficient datum for the correct delineation of any ten miles of 
the coast, between Cape Sable and Cape Florida. I will go 
further, and defy them to produce proofs of the correct delin- 
eation of any single mile of the coast, commQucing twenty 
miles south-west of Cape Florida, and ending ten miles east 
of Cape Sable! Now, with the aid of that diagram, you can 
demonstrate to every body, that the south coast of the Penin- 
sula, and the intervening shallow waters and numerous islands 
from the north-east point of Key Largo to the north-east 
point of Key Vacas, could not have ever been explored by 
any wrecking vessels, revenue vessels, and naval vessels of 
the deep channels inside the reef, but outside of all the out- 
side islands! 

Feb. 1, at nighty heat 78** to SV. — I have been over at 
the nursery all day, with the black philosopher, African 
March. During the last of February, near the mouth of the 
Miami river, Mr. Howe and myself went into the pine woods, 
several rifle shot distances beyond the military post, (Capt. 
Russell, of that post, was shot a few weeks afterwards.) We 
there obtained some roots and seeds of the Zkmia integrifilia. 
As the calcareous soil is there mixed with silicious sands, I 
considered the experiment of national importance, to deter- 
mine whether these most valuable bread roots of the world 
would also flourish in the exclusively calcareous sands of the 
Florida Keys. They were therefore brought to Lower Mata- 
cumba, and planted on that shell bank, which Capt. H. de- 
clared, became as dry as an ash Aeap, and on which, hence, 
he declared that no valuable vegetable will grow. Now, tor 
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d«7 I have discovered that one of the roots has absolutely 
protruded three conical heads, which, when enlarged to ma- 
ture size, will contain the ripe seeds. Another root is also 
exhibiting its first conical fruit, and I doubt not that before the 
end of the year, from their transplantation, they will all exhibit 
the same important phenomena. Not a single seed, however, 
has yet germinated, although planted at the same period. 

In October, however, I was agreeably surprised by the 
annunciation of the Bahamians, that at Key Vacas some coon- 
tee roots had been noticed, in calcareous sands, of apparently 
spontaneous growth. I earnestly urged Capt. William White- 
head to bring me some samples, and on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, he delivered to me two roots, which I planted in the 
gravelly marl of my door yard, which you know cannot ex- 
tend three yards beyond the sea-water in the cellar. But I 
did not plant them out until the 21st of December, and hence, 
if they grow, that additional delay will be an additional evi- 
dence of their great tenacity of vegetable life. Now, on the 
17th of this month, Mr. H. and myself expect to take 
another cruise, when I shall visit the very spots on Key Va- 
cas where these plants are said to be in spontaneous growth; 
and the important facts shall be duly communicated to the 
public. Now old Cooley, whose family was murdered, says 
he will be willing to pay five dollars an acre for solely the 
privilege of digging the spontaneous coontee roots near Cape 
Florida! 

I trust I shall not be suspected of any insincerity in my irre- 
futable assertions of the superlative healthiness of the calcareous 
soil, as well as of the tropical climate of South Florida. You 
know that the official slanders of our governmental officers 
bad created such impressions on even my own mind, that in 
the Senate report, I solely insisted that the benignity of the 
clinuUe would counteract or counterbalance the malignity of 
the soil. But ever since the ist of September, when Mr. 
H. and myself first advanced a half mile into the calcareous 
prairie east of Cape Sable, and when, by cruising along the 
coast, we had convinced ourselves that Dr. Leitner had mis- 
takenly called clay the subsoil, which is pure calcareous marl; 
I say, ever since, I became personally convinced, that the 
whole earth of Tropical Florida, below a line from Cape 
Florida to Cape Romano, is exclusively calcareous earth. I 
have also become medically convinced of the superlative 
healthiness of these slandered soils. Read my papers in the 
Farmers^ Register , and defy any intelligent physician to dis- 
prove either the facts or arguments by which I have irrefutably 
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demonstrated the extreme healtbiness of these cdcareoas 
soils. But remember, that the governmental obstacles to 
individual industry, on these slandered soils, have always been 
the insuperable obstacles to their agricultural improvement^ 
and profitable cultivation. 

Look again at the diagram, and you will perceive bow the 
agricultural prosperity of all South Florida has been absokite* 
ly sacrificed to the speculating prosperity of the small speck 
called Key West! Look again at the dim points called Indian 
Key, of twelve acres, and Tea Table Key, of four acres. 
Is it not a monstrous absurdity, that individual claims to private 
speculations on sixteen acres of public lands, should exert 
any active influence against the entire restoration of nattn'al 
freedom to the desert district of South Florida? Look again 
at the private lands of Key Biscaino, at the other end of the 
reef, which render military troops subservient to private spec- 
ulation. The strife will now be to have the next port of en- 
try established at Key Biscaino, because it will not so much 
diminish the exclusive monopoly of Key West, as would the 
natural location at or near Key Tavenier, the natural rendez- 
vous of the wreckers themselves. 

We must have desert freedom for pioneer settlers, during 
the first ten or fifteen years. We must have agricultural free- 
dom from all governmental fetters imposed under the destruc- 
tive forms of unnecessary revenue laws, and of speculating 
wrecking officers. We must have the agricultural freedoni 
of the pioneer pilgrims at Plymouth, during the first fifteen 
years of the natural privations of a desert wilderness. We 
must at least have the democratic freedom of the desert dis- 
tricts of the royal island, our neighbor, Cuba. In 1817 the 
royal decree democratically declared ^^entire exemption from 
all governmental fetters of exclusive monopoly, direct taxa- 
tion, and revenue law, for fifteen years, to all pioneer cultiva- 
tors of the desert districts of that delightful island." The 
natural results have been prosperously manifested by the 
speedy population of those desert districts of three hundred 
years, which otherwise would have remained desert districts 
during another century. You know that the exclusion of sites 
for maritime ports and cities, under my congressional grant, 
was made by my own suggestions. So far am I opposed to 
all wrecking speculatfon, that the location of my six miles 
square shall be made at some spot which cannot ever be a|>- 
proached by any wrecking vessel, revenue vessel, or naval 
vessel. Hence my preference of the south coast, and of the 
shallow waters and sheltered islands between the mainland and 
the outside islands of the reef. 
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You know that in a single year I have practically demon- 
strated the superlative superiority of South Florida for the 
perpetual production of raw silk. The fundamental facts are 
the daily reproduction of the evergreen leaves of the Manilla 
Mulberry during the coldest days in the year^ and the daily 
haiching of the ever-feeding silk worms, during the same 
coldest days of the year. Yet the speculating interests of our 
ingenious Yankees has enabled them to turn the very worst 
facts against silk culture, in their own intemperate climate, 
into their very strongest arguments against silk culture in its 
most natural climate. Why, even 6. B. Smith, the Magnus 
Apollo of the mulberry speculators of the Northern States, 
has the monomaniacal audacity to urge the want of ice houses 
as a great objection to the culture of silk in Tropical Florida! 
What would be thought of such an objection to the hatching 
of hens' eggs, or to the feeding of fowls in South Florida? 
What would be thought of such an objection to the laying of 
eggs at all seasons, in Tropical Florida? Now it should be 
evident to you, that the silk butterflies' eggs, like turtles' eggs 
and birds' eggs, enjoy their innate vitality, during periods, and 
under circumstances, regulated by nature alone, and that art 
cannot protract that innate vitality, but may accelerate its 
sensible developments; e.g., the eggs of hens may be left a 
given period, and at any day during that period may be ex- 
posed to the animal heat of any fowl, or to any artificial heat 
of any hunnan contrivance, and they will then hatch in a given 
Dumber of days. Now apply these facts to the successive 
generations of silk worms in their natural climate. Like 
chickens, the silk worms may be hatched at any hour of the 
year; like fowls, the silk moths may lay their eggs at any 
bonr of the year. Some species lay eggs which will hatch 
only at the end of six months, in the natural weather of a 
tropical atmosphere; but if these eggs are laid in each month 
of the first six months, their progeny will issue in every month 
of the next six months, and you will thus have a monthly crop 
of silk worms, from six months' hatching eggs. Here we have 
had silk worms daily issuing since the middle of November, 
and if we reserve only a pair of moths each fortnight, till the 
middle of May, we can have fortnight crops of common silk 
worms. At all events, the Bengal Assamese species do yield 
six to twelve successive generations in one year. 

Feb, 3. — A cold day for South Florida; thermometer 66®, 
yet you will see, by my digest of four years, that the greatest 
change of any day has not been equal to the sudden changes 
of riagle hours in Boston. Is it not a deplorable fact, that 
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inj single philo-?egecultural pen, on a distant, desohte rock, 
is morally compelled to combat alone, the deadly slanders of 
all the public officers and public presses of the whole United 
States! The sympathy and support of the whole pbilo-vege« 
cultural community of the United States should be power- 
fully combined with my isolated efforts to obtain the bare 
restoration of desert freedom to agricultural industry, in the 
desert district of Tropical Florida. 

You perceive how I contrive to extend, on every possible 
occasion, the locally well known character of Mr. Howe, 
throughout the agricultural community of the United States. 
You know that hence, to fill any future public office, the nation 
and the government must necessarily know that he has greater 
merits than any other resident of South Florida. Both as a 
private citizen and a public officer, through many years, he 
has necessarily acquired the greatest possible rights to public 
office, and to governmental preference. With him for the 
new collector of the new port, and with his agricultural affec- 
tion for private life in the desert mainland, there would be 
i:emoved the most serious obstacles to individual industry, 
from inimical officers, and inimical laws of the revenue de- 
partment. The abolition of all revenue fetters on agricultural 
industry, by abolishing all special ports of entry, does not 
imply the abolition of custom-house officers. In free ports 
they are as necessary as in duty paying ports; and a collector 
is as necessary to superintend the importation of articles free 
of duty, as of articles burthened with duty. By the bye, 
what an odd, unnatural phrase is ^'revenue duty," for the true 
phrase of '^indirect tax!" In going back to the first princi- 
ples of natural rights, for the immediate restoration of desert 
freedom from all revenue fetters in desert Florida, I do not 
expect that the government of the United States, or its party- 
fighting congress, is yet sufficiently enlightened for the re- 
quisite repealing legislation of the present session in Washing- 
ton^ But I do expect, that the official inve9tigation which 
should be excited by my solemn allegations will necessarily 
result in the establishment of an additional port of entry, this 
very winter, at or near the natural rendezvous of the wreckers 
then)selves, where the first port should have been established 
at the first acquisition of the territory. 

I have just read the Report of the Secretary of War. It 
still retains the deadly phrase of the deadly climate — benign to 
tbe savages^ but deadly to the whites ! ! As he admits that the 
expulsion of the savages ^^ will probably require other means 
than those hitherto tried," he virtually confesses that it will 
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never be effected by the army and hj the navy! Any person-* 
al observer of military troops in a desert district, must know 
that^ like all other hireling servants, remote from the eyes of 
their masters, thefy must, necessarily, sacrifice their master's 
interests to their own interests! But Poinsett is misled by in- 
competent reporters of the soil and climate of Florida. He 
cannot refer to Tropical Florida, because he cannot have any 
official data. The only troops and the only periods of their 
presence in South Florida cannot have afforded any data for 
the deadly slander of a climate deadly to the whites. The only 
reporter, surgeon Lawton, in his letter to Benton, affirmed the 
healthiness of the country near Cape Sable. To roe it is won- 
derful that the intemperate crews on the reef do not all die 
from the habitual imbibition of liquid poison! Is it not aston* 
ishing that the climate and the soil and productions of paradise 
itself should be thus traduced by the inimical government of the 
United States? You know that the most luxurious enjoyment 
of our immortal Washington was a West India garden. 

Let Poinsett come, incognito, to South Florida, and in two 
weeks, aye, in two hours, he could and would convince him- 
self that it is the most desirable district of the Union. I shall 
endeavor to have a congressional call for official proof of any 
cases of deadly sickness, from Indian Key to Cape Romano and 
Cape Florida. 

JF-tb. 8tA, 3, P. Jtf. — Capt. Housman has just sent me a 
sweet potato, weighing ten pounds and a quarter. What think 
the ignorant northerners of this mammoth product (10|lbs.) of 
a coral rock.^ 

6, P. M. — Negro boy has brought me five sticks for canes, 
including three of the perennial cotton, indigenous to these 
Keys. Shall I send a cotton cane to orator Preston, for prac- 
tical proof that perennial plants are the only valuable vegeta- 
bles which can be profitably propagated in this calcareous soil.^ 
By the remarks of the editor Ruffin, in the December number 
of his RegUttVy you will perceive that he begins to get a glimpse 
of the great merits of my characteristic ambition — the profita- 
ble propagation ^f perennial plants on the poorest soils by the 
poorest families. My practical demonstration of the superla- 
tive superiority of the Florida Keys for the perpetual produc- 
tion of raw silk, alone should entitle me to the gratitude of my 
country. Throwing aside the merit of the first introduction of 
die JUdrus multicaulis at Cape Florida, the 20th of May, 1833, 
taking only the labor of my family and of my pen on this islet 
for one year, and my demonstrations that all these arid Keya 
can be covered with the evergreen Manilla mulberry, and con* 
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sequently with a dense population of small cultivators and per* 
petual producers of raw silk,— ^by, this single service alone 
IS worth millions of dollars to my country. These Keys 
alone will yield at least five millions of pounds of raw silk ev^" 
tj year! 

9th, — Sweet potatoes absolutely force the rocks out of their 
way ! The castor oil herb of the north you know here is a 
woody tree, of which you can cut chips. I am going to look 
at an indigenous cotton tree, said to have a trunk nearly as thick 
as a roan's body — suppose it only the size of a leg or arm. I 
have canes of the wild sage. Your Yankee wood cutters would 
make money here by canes alone. 

lith. — Mr. Howe and myself have been with Capt. H. to 
Lignumvit». I have taken the dimensions of woody branches 
of perennial cotton, and woody stems of perennial okra. The 
negroes were cutting down the forest trees to collect the pe- 
rennial beans. I shall send two varieties of the latter to every 
member of Congress, with the following inscription, ^^Lignum- 
vit«, lat. 24^ 50' N., Ion. SO** 67' W., heat—. Perennial 
beans of perennial woods, or, ever-bearing beans of ever- 
green flowers; green and ripe fruit on the same vines, Feb. 
11, 1840. Pecuniary premiums to private citizens,* with 
entire exemption from governmental control, the only means 
to catch and kill ferocious beasts or murderous savages, with 
ever growing food in a desert district." 

12/A. — A transient vessel has brought from Key West my 
periodicals, i. e., the Magazine for January, the Jimerican 
Silk Journal for December, and the Genesee Farmer. 1 ser- 
iously believe that they destroy many things sent for me through 
Key West. By a South Fhridian of February 1, I per- 
ceive they have begun their public warfare upon me, by way of 
editorial comment on my article in the Magazine. Not content 
with the destructive retardation of the enterprise during a year 
past, they are now adding insult to injury, by ridiculing the re- 
sults. Unless much money can be immediately niade, they con- 
sider all useful pursuits, of prospective benefit, to be absolute 
madness. They cannot appreciate the fact, that the experi- 
mental labors of my family, in the rearing a few silk cocoons, 
are of more importance to South Florida than all the labors of 
all other families in South Florida. They cannot appreciate 
the fact, that my practical demonstration of the perpetual 
production of raw silk during one year, on tliis reef, is of in- 
finitely greater importance than the customary occupations of 
a million of degraded beings like themselves. They cannot 
realize the uuth, that the propagation of the Manilla mulberry 
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on these Florida Keys wiil convert tbem all into prosperous 
gardens, with a poor population, which will produce , annually, 
millions of pounds of raw silk. 

A chartered company, with extensive funds, could not do 
any profitable business so long as this monopoly* exists, 
and the greatest use of the company would be, the counter- 
combination of philo-vegeculturists, to destroy this anti-agri- 
cultural monopoly, and, with it, the obstacles to individual 
industry. Restore desert freedom to-morrow, and I should 
not take a single step to organize any cpmpany. All I want, 
is to clear the way for the labors of vegeculturists; and then, 
let individual industry for individual interest, complete the 
enterprise. I have always been a collector and distributor of 
facts and plants for the benefit of mankind — a gratuitous col- 
lector, a gratuitous distributor, and a zealous exhorter. I have 
never derived one cent from any traffic in plants, and never 
wish to earn a cent. But I do wish to create here a dense 
population of small cultivators, with virtuous habits and civil 
law. Had I with me, on the main land, only nineteen families 
like the pioneer pilgrims of Plymouth, I would bid defiance 
to the wrecking and rumming population of the reef. If only 
two zealous vegeculturists will come here, and use their pens, 
I will gladly resign my own. 

There can be no doubt of the immense importance of di- 
rect importation of the Bahama plants into the same paralleb 
of latitude in South Florida. The same plants in the Ba- 
hamas are better for Florida than any of the same kind of 
Cuba, because the Florida and Bahama Keys are equally arid 
and rocky soils; and the plantains, &c. are hence already 
hardened to arid soils. But the Bahama plants have the ad- 
ditional advantage of gradual acclimation. They have spread 
gradually into the northern Bahama Islands, and can hence be 
at once transferred to 26°, or even 27**, in Florida. If car- 
ried lower, to .Lignumvitae, for example, they will actually 
lose the hardiness of acclimation acquired in the higher lati- 
tudes of the Baban^a Islands. Every vessel north-east of 
Key West, has to make four unnecessary voyages for one 
direct trip to thet Bahamas. Say, for example, a vessel at 
Indian Key must first go seventy -nine miles south-west, to 

* Dr. Perrtne here alludes to the monopoly of government office 
holders and the wrecking population of Key West, who, it seeinn, 
from bis remarks, only a portion of the most interesting of which 
wo have room for in our pHg«s, have interposed many obstacles to pre- 
vent the speedy establishment of the Tropical Plant Company .^£i{. 
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clear, and then come back seventy-nine miles to be at the 
natural point of departure. On her return she must pass 
Indian Key seventy-nine miles to enter at Key West, and 
then come back seventy-nine miles to discharge cargo. But 
the two unnecessary voyages from Key West to Indian 
Key, against the trade wind, are eqtial to six voyages with 
it. You know that hence to Key West, the voyage is 
made in one third of the time requisite to come from Key 
West to Indian Key. The result is, you must multiply by 
eight the distance south-west, to equal the waste of time and 
space; that is, 79X8=632 miles absolutely wasted by every 
vessel of Indian Key desirous to proceed to Nassau! Of 
course, the further ■ north-east on the coast, the greater the 
distance to be multiplied by eight. From Cape Florida to 
Bemeno Island, or Northern Fresh-water Key of Bahama, 
is only sixty-eight miles east, and two miles north, or seventy 
miles in all; but to Key West, the distance is one hundred 
and sixty-seven miles south-west; multiply this by 8=1336 
miles wasted by every vessel from Cape Florida! And yet, 
the Key Westers say that a. port of entry is not necessary! 

H. Perbine. 
Indian Key, Fa.j Jan. 1840. 

We invite the attention of our friends to the above remarks 
of Dr. Perrine: they contain much useful information respect- 
ing that portion of the southern extremity of Florida, the 
soil and climate of which are almost entirely unknown. The 
design of the Tropical Plant Company, is to introduce and 
domesticate the tropical plants of the neighboring islands in 
the same latitude, and gradually to extend the productions of 
the Tropics throughout the whole of South Florida. Dr. 
Perrine is deeply interested in his new enterprise, and if only 
a few cultivators, as zealous as himself, could be induced to 
emigrate to Indian Key, and commence the cultivation of 
the mulberry and the production of silk, we have no doubt 
their experiments would be attended with such great, success 
that others would soon follow, and in a short period all the 
anticipations of Dr. Perrine would be realized. There is 
not the least doubt but that the production of silk in that cli- 
mate, where the mulberry is perpetually in foliage, and where 
the worms can feed the year round, may be prosecuted with 
enormous profit to all who may commence the enterprise. 
We hope the assurance of Dr. Perrine, of the healthiness of 
the climate, will be an inducement to some of our enterprising 
New Englanders to accept of the terms which he holds out 
to all who may wish to reside at Indian Key. 
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AftT. IL Pomologieal Notices; or^ Notices of new and supe* 
rior varieties of Fruits worthy of cultivation. 1. List of 
JlpphSj Pears J PlumSj ^c. of •American growth^ in the col* 
tecHon of R. Mannings Pomological Garden^ Salem^ Mass, 
CommuDicated by Mr. Manning. 2. Notice of a new 
seedling native Apple^ called the Hartford Sweet. By 
Dr. £. W. Bull, Hartford, Conn. 

Within the few past years a great number of new varieties 
of American fruits have been introduced to notice; most of 
these have been found wild, having accidentally sprung from 
the seed, and arrived, in some instances, at a somewhat mature 
age, before their excellent qualities were fully known and ap- 
preciated; others have been raised from the seed by ama- 
teur cultiyators, who have planted with the hope of procuring 
some new and superior kinds. From the number of varieties 
which have already been collected together, we have no doubt 
but that, with careful attention, many more will still be added 
from various parts of the country, wholly the product of our 
orchards, where they have sprung up accidentally from the 
seed, and produced their fruit. 

The importance of selecting and carefully cultivating those 
seedling varieties, which have, thus far, been found growing in 
situations and under circumstances to leave no doubt of their 
being native productions, and have appeared to possess su- 
perior qualities, has arrested the attention of many ardent culti- 
vators; and to some of the more zealous, the lover of good 
fruit is much indebted for the introduction into our gardens of 
a portion of the most valuable and choice kinds. 

Among those gentlemen who have been foremost in seeking 
out new native fruits, describing their qualities, and introduc- 
ing them to the notice of cultivators generally, may be named 
our correspondent, Mr. Manning, of the Pomological Garden, 
Salem, Mass. His collection contains, besides his great as- 
sortment of foreign fruits, as large, or a larger number, of ex- 
clusively American varieties, than is to be found in any other. 
A part of these only have, as yet, borne fruit under his care, 
and, consequently, are not yet confidently recommended for 
cultivation, but as soon as they come into bearing, their quali- 
ties, as desirable kinds,- will be particularly noted, and made 
public. We feel highly gratified in being able to state that this 
will be done through our pages, and we confidently hope that 
it will add much to the value of our Magazine* 
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We have heretofore, in our articles under this bead, hinted 
upon the importance of cultivating exclusively American fruits. 
80 far as experience has been any guide, it is acknowledged 
that many of our native varieties have not been surpassed by 
any foreign fruits; and when the health, vigor, and character of 
the trees are taken into consideration, compared with foreign 
kinds, we believe that there is but one opinion, that they far 
excel, and are indeed the only varieties which can be fully re- 
lied upon for certain and productive crops. We have invited 
the attention of cultivators of fruits to the necessity and im- 
portance of raising new varieties. There can be no doubt but 
that their experiments will be crowned with success, and, 
eventually, our own fruits will equal in number, and surpass in 
quality, those introduced to our collections from abroad. 

The following varieties have all been proved by Mr. Man- 
ning ; some of them have already been described in our 
i>resent and previous volumes; those which have not, will be 
uUy noticed hereafter. 

Apples. 



Aunt Hannah 

Benoni 

Baldwin 

Boxford 

Bowback Sweet 

Blue Pearmkin 

Baltimore 

Black 

Crowninsbield Sweet 

Conway 

Chandler 

Conant's red Winter 

Danvers Winter Sweet 

Early golden Sweet 

Early Bough 

Early Borden 

Fameuse 

Fall pippin 

Fall Harvey 

Green Winter Sweet 

Haskell Sweet 

Hay Boys 

Hubbardston Nonsuch 

Jonathan 

Jersey Sweet 



Kilham Hill 

Lovett Sweet 

Lady's Sweet 

Lyscom 

Murphy 

Minister 

Nichols' Sweet Spice 

Nonsuch 

Oriley Pippin 

Orange Sweet 

Phineas Red 

Putman's Harvey 

President 

Pennock's Red 

Pumpkin Sweet 

Porter 

Peck's Pleasant 

Pumwater Sweet 

RoxbuiT Russet 

Rhode Island Greening 

Republican Pippin 

Red Crab, Manning's ne^ 

Red and green Sweet 

River Apple r 

Summer Pearmain 



new and superior varieliee of Fruits. 
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Summer Rose 
Summer Queen 
Superb Sweet 
Smokehouse 
Swaar 
Swett Russet 



Apple Pear 

Andrews 

Bartlett Seedling 

Bowdoin 

Buffum 

Bodin's Seedling 

Bloodgood 

Bradstreet 

Brow's Seedling 

Bleeker's Meadow 

Gushing 

Capsheaf 

Cumberland 

Columbian 

Clan 

Catnarine 

Chelmsford 

Cabot 

Dix 

Dearborn's Seedling 

Endicott 

Foster's St. Michael's 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Nota Bene, (Corse's) 
American Wheat 
BreFOort's Purple 
Byfield 

Bieebir's Gage 
Bingham 
Bradford Gage 
Cruger's Seedling 
Dana Yellow 
Downing Seedling 
Elfrej Prune 



Summer Pippin 

Triangle 

Tolman Sweet • 

Williams's Red 

Wine 

Yellow Bellfl6wer 

Pears. 

Harvard 

Huguenot 

Heathcot 

Johonnot 

Lincoln 

Lewis 

Muscadine 

McLaughlin 

Naumkeag 

Orange Russet 

Petre 

Pope's Quaker 

Pennsylvania 

Prince's St. Germain 

Seckel 

Raymond 

Rushmore 

Tyson 

Washington 

Wilbur 

Wilkinson 

Williams's double bearing 

Williams's Early 

Plums. 

Frost Gage 

Huling's Superb 

Imperial Gage 

Jefferson 

Lombard 

Late Yellow Damson 

Pond's Seedling 

Rogers's new 

Topsfield 

Washington 

Wilkinson, (new) 
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Cherries. 

Arden's White Heart Hyder Red Heart 

Davenport Plumstone Morello 

Downer's late Red Wilkinson, (new) 

Gridley White Mazard 
Fine Red, (Manning's) 

Mr. Manning can suppty scions of all the above kinds, 
(where he has not trees,) and cultivators wishing to send Amer- 
ican fruits to England or France, have the opportunity to pro- 
cure them true to the name. — Ed. 

Mtice of a neto native appU^ called the Hartford Sweet. — 
I have attended to your request in a late number of your Mag- 
azine, (p. 115.) 1 have seen the owner of the native apple 
tree. He states that there is no appearance of there having 
been any orchard near the tree. I have eaten the apples taken 
from the parent tree, likewise the fruit from a euclur from the 
root: they are alike, except that the fruit from the tree grown 
from the sucker is the largest and fairest, and keeps the best: 
there is no trouble in keeping them jmcy until June. There 
is no apple with us thdt is so beautiful and fair; I have very 
rarely seen one with any blemish upon it. 

The fruit is not known in Hartford, only so far as I have 
introduced it; the family who own the tree have never rais- 
ed a dozen trees from it. I discovered it about five years 
since, and I have none yet in bearing on my ground. 

I have some other native apples, which I have discovered 
in this vicinity, and at some future time hope to have the op- 
portunity of sending you some of the fruit. — JS. W. BuH, 
Hartford^ Conn.^ March j 1840. 

In addition to our request, through our pages, we immedi- 
ately wrote to our correspondent, to ascertain the origin and 
history of the tree, in order to be certain respecting its being a 
native fruit. The above is the answer of Dr. Bull. We have 
no doubt, from what he states, that it is a seedling, which 
sprung up where the parent tree now stands; thus affording an- 
other instance of the excellence of our native fruits, even when 
accidentally produced. 

Mr. Manning has informed us, that he esteems this apple a 
most valuable winter variety, being a large and beautiful fruit, 
(judging from the specimens sent for exhibition at the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society's Rooms,) with a red skin, the 
flesh tender and sweet. Dr. Bull has, subsequently to our re- 
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ceipt of his note, sent a parcel of scions to the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society for distribution araong the members. 
We trust those who received them will make a good report of 
their success in cultivating the fruit. — Ed. 



Art. III. On the euUivation of Annual Flotoera; toith a de- 
seripHon of some of the more recently introduced species and 
varieties^ and a list of the most beautiful and desirable kinds 
for cultivation.' Bj the Editor. 

[Continued from p, 140.] 

In our last number we described several of the more recent- 
ly introduced annuals, and detailed their mode of cultivation 
so far as we could do so from our own experience. If the di- 
rections are followed, there need be no fear of success. 

There are in cultivation a very great variety of annuals; 
some of the English catalogues contain nearly a thousand names 
of different species and varieties: many of the varieties are 
very similar to each other, and some of the species and varie- 
ties possess so little beauty that they are scarcely worthy of a 
place in a small garden, particularly in a choice collection, 
where it is desirable to produce a brilliant display from a small 
space of soil. Probably one hundred of the best are as many 
as would well repay the time and attention bestowed upon 
them, except in large and extensive flower gardens, such as are 
seldom found attached to gardens in this country^ though not 
uncommon in England. 

It will be our object now, to give a list of such as we think 
best suited for a good flower garden, arranging the names ac- 
cording to the color qf the flowers, the height they attain when 
under good cultivation, their time of blooming, and any other 
information which may be peculiar to any particular plant. This, 
we trust, will facilitate those who are beginners in the cultiva- 
tion of annuals, in selecting a good variety of colors, planting 
them according to their heights, and by our giving the period of 
their blooming, arranging them so as to have a successive show 
of flowers, the whole summer through. This latter object 
is scarcely ever attended to; and it is not unfrequent to see a 
flower border gay and brilliant in June, and in July presenting 
an appearance little better than if it was filled with weeds. 
The plants having finished their flowering season, and there be- 
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iog no others to take their place, the aspect of such a bed is un* 
sightly the remainder of the season. One of the principal ob« 
jects in planting flower beds, is to do it in such a manner that 
a continujed succession of bloom may be afforded from May till 
October. 

In our climate, in the month of May, very l^w plants will be 
found in bloom, unless they have been grown from seeds sown 
in the fall; and the number of kinds which can be brought 
forward in this manner, is very limited. Early in June, those 
sown in April and May will commence flowering, and from 
that period, to the destruction of the plants by severe frosts in 
the autunin, there will be no time but what a smaller or larger 
number of varieties will be ornamenting the border. 

After enumerating the list of the various kinds, we shall 
bring this article to a close, by noticing the various methods 
of laying out, and planting flower beds, generally adopted in 
England, and add a few observations from our own experience 
upon the best method of planting so as to attain the desired oh- 
ject, — the most interesting display from a limited space of 
ground. 

WHITE. 

Plants six to twelve inches high. 

Ice Plant, (Mesembry&nthe- season, and is therefore 
mum cristallinum.) Flower- classed among annuals. The 
ing in July and August. flowers are highly fragrant. 
This plant is a great favorite If the roots are taken up in 
in every garden, its singular- a pot, it will flower well in 
ly beautiful foliage claiming the house, 
for it a place in almost every White flowered Leptosiphon, 
flower border. The seeds (Leptosiphon andros&ceus 
should be planted in pots var. alba.) A new variety 
early in May, and transplant- with white flowers. Flow- 
ed into the border about the ering from June to August, 
first of June, and each plant Mr. Walker^s Schizopetalon, 
allowed sufficient room to (Schizopetalon Walk^rt.) 
spread its branches. The Flowering in July and Au- 
soil should be light and the gust; an extremely delicate 
situation rather dry. plant, with small but singu- 

Sweet Alyssum, (Alyssum larly beautiful white flowers, 

maritimum.) Flowering Beautiful Blumenbacbia,(Blu- 

from June to October. menb&chminsignis.) Flow- 

The sweet alyssum is a ering from July to Septem- 

tender perennial, but flow- ber. 
ers from the seed the first 
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' One foot to eighteen inches high. 



Common white Candytuft, 

- (/b^ris am^ra.) Flowers 
in June and July: to have 
a succession of flowers, two . 
sowings of ibe seed should 
be made, one in April or 
May, and the other in June. 

Pinnate-leaved Candytuft, (/- 
b^ris pinnkta.) Flowers 
from July till October. 

New rocket Candytuft, (/b6- 
ris am^ra var.) Flowers in 
June and July; a new and 
improved variety, with ve- 
ry Jarge and dense corym- 
bose clusters of blossoms. 

Eighteen inches 

White Petunia, (Petunia nyc- 
taginiflora.) Flowers from 
June to October.. A showy 
and handsome annual; the 
plants should be allowed 
plenty of room to extend 
their branches. 

White Clarkia, (Clirkta pul- 
chella 4lba.) Flowers in 
July and September; one 
of the most delicate annuals. 

Two feet high 

White Argemone, (Argemd- 
ne mexic&na.) Flowers 
from July to October. 
Very showy. 

Mew white Malope, (Mk\ope 
trifida alba.) Flowers in 
July atid October. New and 
handsome. 

Winged Ammobium, (Am- 
m6bium al^tuni.) Flowers 
from July to October; erect 
in its habit. 

White Lavatera (Lav&tera tri- 
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White Venus's Looking-glass, 
(Prismatoc&rpus speculum 
4Iba.) Flowers from June 
to August. 

Mr. Priest's Schiz&nthus, 
(Schiz&nthus ^ Pri^sttt.) 
Flowers in July and Au- 
gust. We have already no- 
ticed this new variety,p. 139. 

Sweet scented Stevia, (Stdvia 
serrita.) Flowering in July 
and September. 

White . evening Primrose, 

i(£noth^ra tetrdptera. ) 
'lowers from June to Oc- 
tober. Very pretty. 

to two feet high. 

White Chrysanthemum ( Chry- 
santhemum coronkrium &I- 
ba. Flowers in July and 
September. 

Double white Jacobsa, (£ie- 
necio elegans &lba.) Flow- 
ers in July and September; 
very pretty. 

Love in a Mist, (Nig^Ua dam- 
ascena.) Flowering in Ju- 
ly and September. 

and upwards. 

m^stris &lba.) Flowers 
from July to October. The 
plants should not stand too 
crowded. 

White sweet Sultan, (Centau- 
rda mosch^ta &Iba.) Flow- 
ers from July to September. 

New white eternal Flower, 
(Xer^nthemum bracte^tum 
&lba.) Flowermg from Au« 
gust to October. 

White Helicrysum, (Helicry- 
sum macr&nthum.} Flow- 
23 
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ers from July to October; 
a new and very elegant va- 



riety, with white flowers, 
tipped with blush. 



Yellow and Orange. 



Six inches to 

Yellow Chryseis, (Chrys,^i* 
calif6rnica.) Flowers from 
June to October; sow where 
the plants are to remain, as 
they do not bear removing 
with suocess. 

Orange colored Chryseis, 
(Chryseiscrocea.) Flowers 
frpm June to October ; sow 
where the plants are to re- 
main to flower; thin out to 
the distance of six inches. 



one foot high. 

Procumbent Sanvitalia, (San- 
vitMiaprocumbens.) Flow- 
ers in June and September; 
of a spreading, dwarf habit; 
pretty in patches. 

Musk flowered Mimulus, 
(.Mimulus moschkta.) — 
Flowering from June to 
September. This is a 
pretty little plant for small 
beds, and desirable from its 
strong odor of musk. 



One foot to eighteen inches high. 



Drummond*s Coreopsis, (Cal- 
lidpsis Drumni6ndu.) — 
Flowers from June to Oc- 
tpber. See p. 132. 

New dark Coreopsis, (Calli6p- 
sis var. atrosanguinea.) — 
Flowers from June to Oct. 

Golden Hawkweed, (Cr^pis 
barb^ta.) Flowers in June 
and August. 

Showy Sphaenogyne, (Sphae- 
nogyne speciosa.) Flow- 
ers in July and August. 

Stem clasping Dracopis, 
(Dracdpis ample^ticaulis.) 
Flowers in July and Sept. 

Tri-colored Chrysanthemum, 
(Chrysanthemum tricolor.) 
Flowering in July and Sept. 



Drummond's Primrose, (CEJ- 
noth^ra Drummondti.) — 
Flowering from June to 
September. New and very 
handsome. 

Chrysanthemum-like Oxyura, 
(Oxyiira chrysanihemoi- 
des.) Flowers in July and 
August. Noticed at p. 132. 

Yellow Cladanihus, (Claddn- 
thus arabicus.) Flowers 
from June to October; very 
pretty; grows well in light, 
dry soil. 

Peroffsky 's Erysimum, (Erys- 
imum PeroflskydTium.) — 
Flowering in July and 
September. Bright orange 
and very beautiful. 



Two foot high and upwards. 

Golden Bartonia, (Bartdnia Golden Coreopsis, (Calli6psi8 
aurea.) Flowers from July tinctdria.) Flowering all 
to Oct.; noticed at p. 134. summer. 
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Bright yellow Zinnia, (Zinnia 
parv i fl6ra. ) Flowers in Ju- 
ly and September. 

Yellow Chrysanthemum, 

( Chrysanthemum coronk- 
ria.) Flowers from July 
to October; requires good 
soil, and the plants to stand 
one foot apart. 

African marigold, (Tag^/es 
er^cta.) Flowers from 
June to October; should be 
planted in good soil. 

Yellow sweet Sultan, ( Centau- 
r^a suav^olens.) Flowers in 
July and August. One of 
the prettiest annuals culti- 
vated. 

Bright yellow Argemone, (Ar- 
gemone specidsa.) Flow- 
ers from July to October. 
The plants should be tied to 



stakes, to prevent their be- 
ing broken by the wind. 

Californian La^ihenia, (Las- 
ih^nia californica.) Flow- 
ers from June to Septem- 
ber. 

Elegant Madaria, (JWiiddrta, 

i formerly Jtfdrfia] 61egans.) 
lowers in July and Sep- 
tember. . Should be in a 
rather shady situation, as the 
sun curls up the flowers. 

Great flowering evening Prim- 
rose, (ffinoth^ra grandifld- 
ra.) Flowering in August 
and September. 

Yellow Nasturtium, (Tropoe^- 
olum mkjus.) Flowering 
from June to September. 

French Marigold, (Tage^w 
pdtula.) Flowering frQnn 
June to October. / 



Rose. 

Six inches to one foot high. 

Many-flowered Catchfly, (Si- Rose of Heaven, (Lychnis 

l^ne multifldra.) Flowers coeli r6sea.) Flowers ki 

in August and September. July and Sej)tember, in 

Noticed at p. 140. light sandy soil. 

One foot to eighteen inches high. 



Drummond^s annual Phlox, 
(Phlox Drumm6ndu. ) — 
Flowers from June to Oct. 
For particulars respecting 
this species, see p. 135. 

Mangles 's Rodanthe, (Rod&n- 
the Mangl^su.) Flowers 
from June to September. 
We have already noticed 
this fine annual, p. 136. 

Rose-colored Nonea, (Ndnea 
rdsea.) Flowers from July 
to September. 

Cluster flowered Catcbflyi 



(Sildne comp&cta.) Flow- 
ers from June to October. 
This species does best when 
the seeds are sown in the 
iall. The plants come up 
strong early in April, and 
in June are in bloom, 
and continue to display their 
flowers the whole season. 
A better soil may be appro- 
priated to this species than 
the others. 
Elegant rose Clarkia, (C14rk- 
ia elegans r6sea.) Flawers 
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m June and September. 
A new and pretty plant, 
forming a beautiful object in 
large masses. 
Tenore's Catchfly, (Sil^ne 
Tendret.) Flowers in Ju- 
ly and September. Like 
the other silenes, it delights 
in a light sandy soil. 



Lobel's Catchfly, (Silene ar- 
maria.) Flowers in July 
and September. 

Two-color 'd Calandrinia,(Ca- 
landrinia discolor. ) Flow- 
ers in July and September. 
We have detailed' our plan 
of cultivating tliis fine spe- 
cies at p. 133. 



Red. 

Six inches to one foot high. 



Chinese annual pink, (Didn- 
thus chinensis.) Flowers 
from July to October. No 
annual ^dds more to the 
beauty of the border than 
the annual pink, especially 
if the seeds are selected 
from choice flowers. They 
grow freely, flower profuse- 
ly, and the great variety and 
blending of colors, in a large 
bed, is extremely beautiful. 



Virginian Stock, (Malcorota 
mariiimus.) Flowers from 
July to October, 

Showy flowered Calandrinia, 
(Calandrinia speciosa.) — • 
Flowering in July and Sep- 
tember. Delights in a light 
dry soil in a sunny and ful- 
ly exposed situation. 

Rose colored Verbena, ( Fer- 
b^na AubMtta.) Flower- 
ing in July and September. 



One foot to eighteen inches high. 



Drooping Catchfly, (Silene 
p6ndula.) Flowers m July 
and August, in a light sandy 
soil. 

Crimson Coxcomb, (Cel6sia 
crist^ta.) Flowers from 



June to Oct. Plants should 
be forwarded in a frame or 
hot-bed, and transplanted 
into a very rich soil, to 
make them produce hand- 
some heads. 



Eighteen inches to two feet and uptrarrb. 



Ried Lavatera, (Lav4tera tri- 
m^stris.) Flowers in July 
and September. 

Rose-colored branching Lark- 
spur, (Delphinium Gons61i- 
da rdsea.) Flowers in July 
and September. Plant in 
very rich soil, and tie up the 
stems to neat sticks, as the 
wind is apt to break them 



down from the pro^sion of 
flowers. 

Red Zinnia, (Zinnia multifl6- 
ra.) Flowers in July and 
September, in a good soil 
and open situation. 

American Centaurea, (Plecto- 
cephalus americinus.) — 
Flowers in August and Sep- 
tember. 
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Vennilioii colored Malva, 
(JIf&lva miniate.) Flowers 
in July and September. 

Dark red Nasturtium, (Tro- 
pae^olum majus^ar. atrosan- 
guinea.) Flowers in July 
and Sept. A pretty plant 



for training up to a trellis 
or sticks, &c. ; attaining 
the height, when thus assist- 
ed in its growth, of six feet. 
Love lies Bleeding, (•dmar&n- 
tus caud&tus.) Flowers 
from July to September. 



Scarlet. 
One foot to eighteen inches high and upwards. 



Scarlet Cacalia, ( Cac^lia coc- 
cinea.) Flowers from June 
to September. A bed or 
patch of this pretty flower, 
with the plants standing 
close together, has a very 
showy appearance; one foot 
bigh. 

Flos Adonis( Adonis vern^lis.) 
Flowers in July and Sep- 
tember. The plants may 
stand close together, as the 
. flowers are not very large, 
but in masses they make a 
brilliant show. One ft. high. 

Scarlet Zinnia, (Zinnia coc- 
cinea.) Flowering from 

Lilac and 



July till frost. This variety 
when true^ is one of the 
brightest scarlet annual 
flowers; but unless great 
care is taken in saving the 
seeds, it soon degenerates to 
a dull purple, or into various 
shades between scarlet and 
purple. The soil should 
be very rich and light, and 
the situation warm and ex- 
posed to the sun. 
Crimson Cypress vine, (Ipo- 
ms^a Q,uam6clit.) Flowers 
in August and September. 
A most exquisitely beautiful 
annual climber. 

Purple. 



One foot to eighteen inches high. 



Elegant Clarkia, (C14rkta 61e- 
gans.) Flowers in July 
and September. 

Beautiful Clarkia, (Cl&rkia 

Sulch^lla. Flowers from 
une to September ; should 
be planted in light loamy 
soil. 

Dense-flowered Leptosiphon, 
(Leptosiphon densifldrus.) 
Flowers in June and Au- 
gust. Delights in a good 
loamy soil. 

Great flowered Calandrinia, 
(Cahndrinia grandifl6ra.) 



Flowers in July and Sep-* 

tei^ber. Noticed at p. 1 S3. 

Purple Petunia, (Petunia 

Sboenicea.) Flowers from 
une till frost. A light 

rich soil will suit^ the plant 

best. 
Purple Candytuft, (/b^ris 

umbellkta.) Flowers in 

June and August. 
Crimson Candytuft, (/b^ris 

umbellkta var.) Flowers 

in June and August. 
Double purple Jacobasa, 

(jSen^cio elegans pltoo.) 
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Flowers in July to Sep- 
tember. Plant in good 
rich soil. 

Long tubed Leptosipbbn, 
(Leptosiphon andros&ce- 
us.) Flowering in June 
and August. Both this and 
the L. densiflorus delight 
in a good light loam, and a 
partially shaded situation. 

Hooker's Sdhizanthus, (Schi- 
zanthus Hookdri.) Flow- 
ering in July and Septem- 
ber. All the schizanthuses 
are beautiful and exceeding- 
ly delicate plants. The 
seeds may be sown in 
May, in light, loamy soil, 
and the plants transplanted 
early in June. A situation 
not too much exposed to 
the wind or the full sun 
should be selected, and the 
plants should be tied up to 
neat green stakes as they 
proceed in growth. Thus 
treated, they will be great 



ornaments of the garden all 
summer. 

Wing leaved Schizanthus, 
( Schiz&nthus pinniitus. ) 
Flowering in July and 
September. 

Graham's Schizantbus, (Schi- 
zanthus Grahdmi.) Flow- 
ering in July & September. 

Dwarf branched Schizantbus, 
(Schiz&nthus pinnktus hu- 
milis.) Flowering in June 
and August. 

I^indley's Primrose, ((Eno- 
thera L indley dna.) Flow- 
eiing in July and Septem- 
ber. 

Veined Verbena, ( Ferb^na 
yei)6sa.) Flowers in July 
and September. The roots 
of this species, if protect- 
ed in a frame or cellar dur- 
ing winter, flower very pro- 
fusely the second season. 

Purple eternal Flower, (Xe- 
rantbemum annuum.) — 
Flowers in July & August 



Eighteen inches to two feet high and upwards. 
Globe Amaranthus, (6om- Princes Feather, (.Amarantus 



phr^na globosa.) Flow- 
ers from July till frost. 
Plant in very rich soil. 

Purple sweet Sultan, (Cen- 
taurda moschita.) Flow- 
ers in July and September. 

Sweet Scabious, (Scabiosa 
atropurpiirea.) Flowers in 
August and September. 

Purple Zinnia, (Zinnia 6Ie- 
gans.) Flowers in AtJgust 
and September. 



by pochondriacus .) Flow- 
ers from July till frost. 

Great flowering Malope, 
(Jlfalope trifida grandiflo- 
ra.) 

Large blue Lupins, (Iiupimis 
pil6sus.) Flowers in July 
and August. 

Barclay's Maurandya, (Mau- 
r&ndya Barclay dna.) Flow- 
ers in July and September. 
A fine climber. 



Blue. 

Six inches to one joot high. 

Graceful Lobelia, (Lob^ia ty to September. To plant 
gracilis.) Flowers from Ju- this delicate annual so as to 
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have a fine e£fect, it should 
be placed on slightly elevat- 
ed mounds of rich soil. Lo- 
belia bicolor is similar to L. 
gr&cilis. 

Elegant Nemophila, (Ne- 
mophila insignis.) Flowers 
in July and September. — 
Plant in a half shady moist 
situation. 

Pretty Clintonia, (Clintonia 

Sulchella.) Flowers from 
uly till frost. Noticed at 



^legans.) Flowers from 
July till frost. It should 
be treated in the same man- 
ner of Lobelia gr&cifis — to 
which it is a fine compan- 
ion. 

Atripl,ex leaved Nolana, (No- 
Ikna atriplicildlia.) Flow- 
ers from June till frost. 
Noticed at p. 131. Ihis 
and Nemophila insignis are 
fine annuals for planting in 
beds on turf. 

Fine blue Anagallis, (•dnag&l- 
lis indica.) Flowering all 
summer. 



p. 136, together with the 
C. elegans. 
Elegant Clintonia, (Clintdnia 

One foot to two feet high 
Mexican Ageratura, (Ag£ra- Fine blue Eutoca, (Eutdca 



turn mexic&na.) Flowers 
in July and September. 

Azure blueCommelina,(Com- 
melina coel6stis.) Flowers 
in July and September. 

Azure blue Gilia, (Gilia 
capitita.) Flowers in Au- 
gust and September. 

Spanish Nigelia, (Nig6lla his- 
panica.) Flowers in July & 



viscida.) Flowers from July 

till frost. Noticed at p. 

139. 
Dwarf Convolvulus, (Conv61- 

vulus minor.) Flowers from 

June till frost. 
Blue Didiscus, (Didiscus 

coeruleus.) Flowers in 

August and September. 

For particulars respecting 

this, see p. 137. 



Sept. Noticed at p. 130. 

Lilac, Purple, or Bluf, and White. 
One foot to two feet high. 
Various leaved Ccllinsia, Two colored Collinsia, (Col- 



(Collinsia heterophylla.) 
Flowering in June and Au- 
gust. Both of these spe- 
cies are very fine annuals. 
The plants flower more vig- 
orously, if the seeds are 
sown early before warm 
weather overtakes the 
young plants. Select a 
half shady situation, and 
plant in good. mellow loam. 



linst'a bicolor. Flowering 
in June and August. 

Three colored Gilia, (Gilia 
tricolor^) Flowers all 
summer; one of the most 
exquisite little annuals cul* 
tivated. 

Unique Larkspur, (JDelphini- 
um consolida var*) Flow- 
ering from July to Septem- 
ber. 
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Very Dark. 

One foot to eighieen inches high. 



Dark flowered Lotus, (Ldtus 
jacobae^us.) Flowering ia 
August and September. A 
beautiful plant, which may 
be treated as an annual. 
The seeds should be sown 
in April, or early in May, 
and the young plants re- 
moved to the border in 
June. Its dark, almost 



black flowers, and small 
linear foliage, render it a 
very desirable plant. 
Ditrk ' purple Salpiglossis, 
(Salpiglossis atropurpii- 
rea.) Flowering in July 
and August. A light, loamy 
soil and half shaded aspect 
best suits the salpiglos* 
sis. 



Colors Varying. 
Six inches to one foot. 

Pansies or Hearts-ease, (Fl- ing varieties' are the most 
ola tricolor.) Flowers all beautiful ornaments of the 
summer. The large flower- garden all summer. 



One to two 

Double German Asters, (.As- 
ter sinensis.) flowering in 
August and September. 
These Should be planted in 
very rich moist soil, and be 
well watered if the weather 
should be dry. 

Double Balsams, (Tmpktiens 
bals&mina.) Flowering from 
July till frost. Transplant 
into very rich soil. 

Rocket Larkspurs, (2>e]phin- 
um ajkcis.) Flowering all 
summer if successive sow- 
ings are made. Plants from 
seeds sown in April will 
flower in June and July; 



feet high. 

those from seeds sown in 
May or early id June, in Ju- 
ly and August; and those 
sown in October, in May. 
Sow the , seeds where the 
plants are to bloom, as they 
will not do well transplanted* 

Fine Poppies, (Papaver som- 
niferum.) Flowering in 
July and August. 

Lupins, (Lupinus sp. and 
var.) Flowering in July 

' and Augusts They delight 
in a light rich soil. 

Ten-week stock Gilliflower, 
(Mathiola annu^a. ) Flower- 
ing all summer. 



Two to four feet high and upwards. 

Marvel of Peru, (Miribilis Mornine Glories, (Conv61vu- 
dich6toma.) Flowers in lus major.) Flowering ia 
August and September. July and September. 
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SweetPeas, (Zf&thyrusodoriL- Flowering in August and 

tus.) Flower in* August September, 

aod September. Mixed Cyanus, (Centaurea 

Tall brancbiog Larkspur, cyanus.) Flower all sum- 

(/^elphinium consolida.) mer. 

There are a great number of other species and varieties, but 
the enumeration of all of them Would occupy more room than 
we have to spare. In a small garden the above will make as 
brilliant display as could be desired. 

In the planting of annual flowers, the ^lan generally pursued 
is to sow the seeds in little circular patches, or drills, in the 
flower border, wherever a place can ba found between the 
perennial plants. Small beds, neatly laid out, and wholly de- 
voted to the cultivation of annuals, are not very often seen in 
our present state of gardening. This method, however, is 
very generally adopted in England, and a smaller or larger 
space of soil is annually devoted to the cultivation of choice 
annuals. 

There are some objections to planting annuals promiscuous- 
ly in the border ; many of them are of small, slender, and deli- 
cate growth, anfd would be so encroached upon by their more 
vigorous neighbors, that their beauty would not be fully seen 
and appreciated, and with many of the dwarf kinds or spreading 
varieties, there is not generally sufficient room for them to ex- 
tend th^ir procumbent branches to good advantage. The whole 
should not be allowed to grow together in on6 dense mass, but 
all the plants should be kept distinct from those growing near 
them, in order that their whole form and beauty may be dis- 
tinguished at once : this is what may be termed the garden- 
esque style, applied to the flower garden ; that is, allowing 
every plant room to extend and perfect its branches, without 
being encroached upon by those standing near it. 

No definite rules can be given for laying out the flower gar- 
den, as so much depends upon the aspect, situation, soil and 
other accessaries. As a general rule, it should be situated 
near the house, or in front,' or near the conservatory or green- 
house. In the English style of laying out, the flower garden 
is most frequently placed in front of the conservatory, and 
is either composed of beds on turf, or with gravel walks, and 
box, board or some other kind of edging, suitable to keep the 
earth in its place. 

It will not be expected that gardens in general are sufficient- 
ly large to admit ol setting aside a spot to be devoted partic- 
ularly to annual flowers; or that but a few persons are so fond 
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of plants, as to think i^ worth while to devote so much care to 
their cuhivation; but wherever (here is rpom to do so, a great 
deal of pleasure may be derived from ihe cuhivation of a choice 
collection. We have already urged the claims of annual flow- 
ers upon the attention of the amateur, and we hope what we 
shall now offer will tend to induce many who have not fully 
appreciated their beauty, when growing in scattered groups, to 
try them planted in beds exclusively by themselves. 

Many styles of laying out flower gardens are adopted in 
England: the geometrical, the English, the Dutch, and the 
French, each have their admirers. When the flower garden 
IS limited, and the beds are to be laid out of small size, no at- 
tempt should be made at a picturesque arrangement, as a bad 
effect would be produced. A plain and simple plan, either in 
squares, circles, or arabesque figures, will show lo the best ad- 
vantage. 

In the two following plans, (figs. 6 ^ 7,) we have shown 
the manner in which flower gardens may be laid out, either 
for the cultivation of a miscellaneous collection of bulbs, 
perennials and annuals, a collection of perennials and an- 
nuals together, a collection of annuals and green-house and 
frame plants turned out of the pots into the soil, or for a 
collection of annuals alone. The situation decided upon 
should be, if possibl^e, near to or in front of the green-house or 
conservatory, or, if there are neither of these attached lo the 
garden, near to the house, where it can be seen from the 
drawing-room or library; but, as in most gardens, there is 
space afforded in front of the green-house, that is certainly the 
best place. Its size may be regulated altogether by the taste 
and desire of the ownqr; it may be the full length of the con- 
servatory and in the form of a parallelogram, or it may be ex- 
actly a square, or its form may be regulated by the space, as* 
pect, &c. ^ 

In the two plans annexed, we have supposed the flower 
garden to be situated directly in front of the green-house, 
and to be just the same length, (thiriy-two feet, the ordinary 
length of a common sized house,) and width; the beds should 
be laid out with care, as on their precision much of their beau- 
ty depends: the beds may be surrounded with box edging, and 
eravel walks between, or they may be edged with what we have 
found to answer a good purpose, Iceland moss. This forms a 
perpetual green, and, if kept neatly trimmed, is full as desira- 
ble an edging around such common beds as the box: supposing 
this to be all completed, we next come to the planting of the 
beds. This, as we have just observed, may be devoted wholly 
to annuals, to annuals and perennials, and to both, with the ad- 
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ditton of lender plants, such as verbenas, &c. &c.; but we 
shdl at present speak of ibem as only to be filled with annoals. 

1'be firs! plan, (Jig. 6,) g, 

may be planted as follows: 
In the centre circular bed 
may be planted marigolds, 
Marvel of Peru, tail branch- 
ing larkspurs, and German 
asters, placing ilie tallest in 
the centre; or a dahlia or two 
in<iy be planted in ihe same 
place, and on the outer edge 
a few dwarf plants may be 
planted ; the eighl small 
beds next to this may bo 
planted with a miscellaneous 
collection of sons, growing 
from a foot to two feet high, placing the divarfesl at the outer 
edge of the bed; the four larger beds next, may be also planted 
with miscellaneous klnds^growingabouta foot high; and the four 
corner beds may be planted with very dwarf or trailing sorts, 
Eucb as the nemophilas, nolanas, Lobeliu gracilis, Cliiit^nid 
pulchella and ^legans, Cbryseis cr6cea, Silene muliifldra, pan- 
sies, &c. 

The second plan (Jig. 7,) admits of a greater display of 
plants, and, in particular, when it is desirable to have them in 
masses of one color, viz: , 

the centre may be wholly 
planted with the _ finest 
double German asters : 
mixed colors: two of the 
four oval beds, those op- 
posite each other, may 
be planted with CI4rkta 
ilegans, C. ^legens rdsea, 
and C. pulcb^lla, placing 
the latter at the 
edge; and the other two 
with rocket larkspurs in 
mixt colors, to be suc- 
ceeded with German as- 
ters, brought forward and 
reserved for the purpose. 'Two of the four large beds be- 
tween the oval ones may be planted with Chrys^if cr6cea<and 
califdruica mixed, and ilie other Vxo with crimson sad wbit« 
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petunias mixed together: the four small beds may be 6Iled 
with Lobelia gr&cilis<, Clintonta 6legans, Nem6pbila insignis, 
and Nolana alripiicifdh'a, each kind in each separate bed, and 
the two latter opposite to each other. Two of the oval 6gures 
in the corners may be planted with Mk\ope grandifl6ra, and 
the other two with white and purple candytufts in mixture. 
Four of the smaller corner beds may be sown'with mignonette, 
and the other four with sweet allysum, which will fill the gar- 
den with their combined and delicious fragrance. If the plan 
of planting in masses is not approved of, a miscellaneous as- 
sortment may be sown, as recommended in the first plan^ 
(Jig. 6,) being careful to place the tallest plants in the centre 
bed, and diminishing in size to the outer bed. 

We might add much more, to shew the great variety which 
may be introduced into these beds; but these we consider suf- 
ficient to guide the new beginner in making a pleasing arrange- 
ment: much must be left to the taste of the amateur, who will, 
after a year or two, detect what is wanting in his first attempts 
at planting. With the annexed list of annuals, giving the 
heights and colors, we believe there is no necessity of extend*^ 
ing our remarks any farther at this time. 



Art. IV. J^^ot^ce8 of new and beautiful Plants figured in 
the London FloricuUural and Botanical Magazines; with 
Remarks on the Cultivation of many of the species^ and some 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens, 

Edwards^s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden 
and Shrubbery. Each number containing from six to eight 
plates, with additional miscellaneous information, relative to 
new Plants. In monthly numbers; Ss. plain, Ss. Sd. colored. 

Paxton^s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. Monthly. 2s. Sd. 
each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to the Duke of Devon* 
shire. 

The Horticultural Journal, and Royal Ladies' Magazine. In 
monthly numbers, with one ormo^e plates; Is. each. Edited 
by George Glenny. 

The Gardener^s Gazette, and Weekly Jt)umal of Science ftnd 
Literature. Weekly; price 6d. each. 
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. Botanical and Floritultural Intelligence. — Mr. Nuttall has 
been delivering an interesting course of lectures on bota- 
ny, in Boston, before the Lowell Institute, at the Odeon.. 
The lectures have been fully attended, and we hope they may be 
the means of awakening attention upon the science of botany. 
Mr. Nuttall, though not a popular lecturer, is a thorough bot- 
anist, and those who have listened attentively to his remarks, 
must have been highly gratified and instructed. It was our 
intention to have given a biief synopsis of each of theJectures, 
but we have been prevented from doing so from other engage-* 
ments. 

Synonyms of some of the J^orth Jlmerican Orchiddcece. — 
Dr. Asa Gray, since his return frorri Europe, last autumn, has 
communicated, in Silliman^s Journal^ for March, 1840, an ar- 
ticle upon the "Synonyms of several North American Plants, 
of the Orchis tribe." The information is somewhat impor- 
tant to botanists, as it completely sets at variance all the opin- 
ions respecting the true character of the various species here- 
tofore included under the genus CXrchis and Habenaria. 

The genus O'rchis, Dr. Gray remarks, as at present consti-'^ 
tuted, although belonging to temperate regions and to the 
northerly hemrsphere, is almost wholly confined to Etirope, 
and is represented in North America by a single species. Ex- 
cepting this, all our Linnaean and Wildenovian species belong 
to Habenaria, as characterised by Brown, and to Platanthera 
and Peristylis of Lindley. Dr. Gray examined a great num- 
ber of beibaria, and the opinions upon which these and other 
species were founded, and he states that he was surprised to 
find such confusion in the synonymes. Some of our com- 
monest species have been widely mistaken from the time of 
Linnsus to the present day. 

Linnaeus describes only four North American species of Cr- 
chis, viz : O. ciliaris, fl^va, psycddes and spectsbile. O. ci- 
liaris is the Platanthera holopetala of Lindley, and spectlbile 
is still retained in the genus. O. flava is the Habenaria flava, 
and 0. pyscodes is the Habenaria psycodes. In reference to 
the latter, Dr. Gray remarks as follows: — (Orchis psycodes 
Linn. So great is the confusion of the synonyme, and so exten- 
sive the series of mistakes in- regard to this species, that it be- 
comes at first sight questionable whether the Linnaean name 
should not be altogether dropped. But, as the description of 
Linnaeus is perfectly applicable to the species he had in view, 
and to no other, ^e are not at liberty to pass by the original 
name, still less to apply it to plants subsequently mistaken for this 
species. The 0. psycddes is described from a plant collected 
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in Catiada, hj Kalni) which is still preserved in the Linn»an 
herbarium. This plant, Pr. Gray Found to be not the O. 
lacera of Micbaux, as is generally supposed, but the O. fim* 
briata of Aiton, and succeeding authors. The O. incisa and 
O.Qssa of Muhlenberg and Wildenow are identical with the ori- 
ginal O. psyqodes of Linnsus : that is, are the ordinary and 
smaller flowered forces of O. fimbriata. O. grandifldra, de- 
scribed by Bigelow as a new species, is the 0. fimbrikta of 
Wildenow. The original name of Linnaeus will now have to be 
restored, and, according to the division by Brown, it will be 
the Habenaria psycodes. 

We have thus only alluded to the error in this species, as all 
botanists will read Dr. Gray's paper on the subject. The O. 
psycodes is one of our most beautiful plants ; and, as Houch 
attention is likely to be given to our native species, we have 
thought that the above explanation might be useful to cultivators 
getierally. It will remove at once the doubts which have been 
raised respecting the O. grandifldra of Bigelow, and the 0. 
fimbriata, the former having been suppose! to be a different 
plant, and specimens were sent for exhibition, to the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, last season, by Mr. Oakes of 
Ipswich, under the name of 0. grandifldra, which, we believe, 
were seen by Dr. Bigelow himself. The mistake seems to 
have only arisen from a more vigorous state of the specimens 
from which Dr. Bigelow's description was drawn jup. 

Dr. Gray gives all the synonymes,as detected in herbariums, 
which he examined, of Habenaria perems^na, H. lacera, and 
H. cristkta. 

Mr, Walker^s Tulip Siow.^-Before our next number sees 
the light, Mr. Walker's Tulip Show will be in full perfection. 
The season is at least a fortnight earlier than the last, and bulbs 
of all kinds are very much advanced. We have not seen Mr. 
Walker's, hot, judging from bulbs in our own garden, we should 
think the tulips would open by the 20ih or 25th of May. 

It will be recollected that last fall we stated the show would 
take place at the public garden in Boston, Mr. Walker having 
made arrangements with the proprietors, to plant bis roots ia 
their grounds. The facility which it will aflTord to the inhabitants 
of the city, and strangers who may be here on a visit at this 
season, of inspecting the exhibition, will, we doubt not, be ad- 
vantagous to Mr. Walker and the proprietors, and convenient 
to themselves. The bed is planted out in the same manner 
as heretofore, and will be conducted in the same manner, and 
the plants will probably remain in bloom nearly a month. Mr. 
Walker has published a catalogue of the tulips in his coUec- 
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tion, wlthlhe prices attached, and an opportutiity is thus afford- 
ed for purchasers to examine the flowers when in bloom, and se- 
lect such as may suit their fancy. We shall be glad to learn 
that this annual exhibition has been the means of awakening, a 
taste for the tulip, and that we may see it more frequently at- 
tracting the attention of the amateur cultivator and florist. 

T6coma jasmindides has flowered beautifully in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Gushing. We have already noticed this plant, 
(Vol. IV. p. 60^) and our friends, upon whose judgment we can 
rely, inform us that it fully comes up to the glowing descrip- 
tion which we gave of the flower. As a hot-house, or per- 
haps green-house climber, it is one of the most beautiful plants 
Ite y introduced. 

Didiscus^ (formerly Trdchymine^) nev> *p.— A .beautiful 
new annual species of this elegant genus, has lately beeli raised 
from seed received from New Holland, by Messrs. Low fie 
Co., of the Clapton Nursery, near London. It is just like 
the cfiri^lea in its habit, but has beautiful pink flowers. It is 
as easily treated as the D. cseriilea, and, like that, will prove 
a splendid addition to the flower garden. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 

Tbestated meeting of the Society was held at its Hall, this even- 
ioff, March 17, 1840, the President in the chair. 

the Committee on Plants and Flowers reported, that the success- 
ful competitor for the premium for the best ten varieties of Camellia 
japonicas, was Robert Buist. The varieties he presented were the 
fttba pl^no, conspicua, F16yn, imbrickta, Landr^thu, myrtif^lia 
Pwoniftdra^ picturkta, spickta, and a seedling of perfect fornii and 
delicate rose color. 

And that he also obtained the premium for the best American seed- 
liBg Camellia japdnica, which in form was similar to the Welb&nktt, 
but larger, and of a white, with two or three stripes of rose color; 
which has bloomed this season for the first time. ' 

And to the same competitor was awarded the premium for the 
most interesting display of platits in pots, exhibited this evening. 

And for the best Bouquet, the premium was awarded to Andrew 
Drybtirgh. 

The Committee also decided that Robert Kilvini^ton was entitled 
to an honorary premium of one dollar, for a fine display of plants ; 
and John Sherwood, a premium of like amount for a fine Bouquet. 

The Comoiittee on Vegetables reported that the premiuih offered 
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for the best six heads of Forced Lettuce, was due to Joseph Cook, 
gardener to William Norris ; and to the same coatributor, that, for 
the cnost interesting display of vegetables. 

The Committee desired that honorable record should be made of 
eight heads of exceedingly line Lettuce, crown without artificial best, 
from the garden of Dr. Wetherill, of Meadow Grove, Montgomery 
County : exhibited by Gregory Lee, his gardener. 

The Uommittee on Plants and Flowers, reported their award of 
the premium offered for the best ordered and conducted green-house 
collection of plants, with observations, as follows : 
' The Committee on Plants and Flowers, of the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society, agreeably to their annual custom, and in accor- 
dance with the rules of the Association, respectfully report : — 

That on the 2dth and i29th of last month, and 3d of this months 
(March,) they visited some of the principal green-houses in this city 
. and vicinity, viz : those of George Pepper., Ei^q., Messrs. John B. 
Smith, Alexander Parker, Robert Buist, Mrs. Hibbert, General Rob- 
ert Patterson, Messrs. Peter Mackenzie, A. Dryburgh, John McAr- 
ran, Dr, Wood, Messrs. Richard Price, Thomas Landreih, Colonel 
Carr, (Bertram's,) Messrs. Hirst &Dreer, the Alms House, Messrs. 
Ritchie & Dick, William Camac, WilliarVi Norris, Joshua Long- 
streth, Mrs. Stott, Miss Gratz, Messrs. Robert Kilvington, John 
Sherwood, Daniel Maupay, and Daniel McAvoy. Your Committee 
feet great pleasure in statjng that there has been a very decided im- 
provement in the general arrangement and keeping of this depart- 
ment of borticulture since they paid their visit last year ; and now 
that the gardeners have so generally attended to this matter, your 
Committee fondly hope that each successive year tnay see a corres- 
ponding improvement, which will not only benefit the collections of 
plants, be a source of pleasure to the visitors, but also, in a pecuni- 
ary point of view, beneficial to the proprietors. 

The Committee have deemed it proper to give a ehort account of 
those green-houses, which, iii their opitiion, deserve notice from the 
fact of their improved appearance and the general good order in 
which they are kept. 

That of Mr. George Pepper, under the care of William Chalmers, 
Jr., is decidedly the handsomest and best attended to of any that 
your Committee have visited, and reflects ffreat credit on the garden- 
er for his care and attention. The camellia house was filled with a 
valuable collection of plants, all in full bloom, and presented one of 
the most gratifying sights to the admirers of Flora. This green- 
bouse did not come into competition this season, having obtained the 
premium last year. 

Mr. John B. Smith has a fine collection of seedling Camellias and 
Cacti, particularly of the Mammillaria and Melocactus tribe ; his 
plants are in a healthy condition, though not very numerous, owing 
to his having disposed of nearly all his stock last spring. 

Mr. R. Buist's ^reen-houses are in fine order, and the plants in 
very healthy condition ; his collection of camellias is very large, di- 
versified, and in full bloom ; the collection of geraniums very exten* 
sive and very thrifty. The Garnbo^re. Plant, from Calcutta seeds, 
presented to the Society by Dr. Parrish, is a very rare plant, and is 
m fine condition. Mr. Buist has also a fine specimen of the £uph<Sr- 
bia Jacquint/7dra, which has been in bloom nearly three months. 
The houses and plants at. his lower nursery are in superior order, and 
much credit is due to James Powell, who has had them under his cure. 
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Mrs. Hibbert contemplates erecting, this season, a fine range of 
ffreen-houses — those which she now occupies being too contracted* 
tier plants have been well attended to, and are in very healthy con- 
dition. She has a very £ne collection of seedling camellias, some of 
which were in bloom. 

General Patterson's ^reen-house was the next best to Mr. Pepper's 
that your Committee visited in the Hty; and his gardener, William 
Sinton, deserves much praise for the taste exhibited^ and the general 
neatness and healthy condition of the plants. 

On the premises of Mr. Peter Mackenzie, one double green-house 
has been added since the last visit of your Committee. The plants are 
generally healthy and in very good condition ; his seedling azalea is 
a very splendid one. He has some fine seedling plants of Primula 
v^is distinctly edged with yellow ; others with a feathered edge. 

Mr. McArran has made an addition, this season, of a fine house of 
sixty feet in length; his plants, generally, are in good health, and houses 
in remarkably clean order. Amoilg the plants, we saw two large 
and fine specimens of the double white camellia, and the finest hy- 
brid rhododendron, in full bloom, to be found in the city or vicinity. 

An additional house has been also added to Mr. A. Dry burgh's es- 
tablishment, since last year ; and there has been a decided improve- 
ment in the health and general condition of his plants. 

Dr. Wood's green-house contains a fine collection of medicinal 
plants in good healthy order. 

Your Committee have much pleasure in noticing t)]e improved ap- 
pearance of Mr. Landreth's green-housee, and the general healthy 
condition of the plants. 

Messrs. Hirst Sc Dreer deserve, in the opinion of your Committee, 
considerable credit for the improvements made in so short a time . 
after their commencement; their plaiits look well and are in good 
order. 

Messrs. Ritchie & Dick have a large collection of healthy plants, 
and have added a new house since last season, and increasea their 
variety of plants considerably. 

Mr. William Norris, Turner's Lane, has erected a very neat green- 
house, being part of a contemplated ran{^, which, when' completed, 
vrill add much to the beauty of his premises ; the plants are m very 

5ood order and well kept, and reflect much credit on his gardener, 
oseph Cook. 

Mr. Joshua Longstreth is just finishing an extensive grapery of ninety 
feet in length, on the very best construction, and in tne neatest man- 
ner. His plants are in very excellent condition, and his green-house 
is kept in fine order. 

To William Chalmers, Sen., gardener to Mrs. Stott, your Commit- 
tee have awarded the premium of twenty dollara for the bett ordetr 
ed and conducted green^house collection of plants . 

Mr. Robert Kilvington has a very fine collection of plants, verv 
healthy, and in excellent condition. Your Committee noticed with 
much pleasure his fine collection of native plants in full bloom. This 
gentleman takes much pleasure in cultivating indigenous plants, and 
deserves great credit for the pains he takes in bringing them forward. 

Mr. Sherwood has. a very large collection of plants, and has made 
extensive additions to his green-house since last season. 

Mr. McAvoy has a very handsome collection of azaleas ; there is 
a very decided improvement in his green-house, and his plants gent- 
rally are in very good order. 
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Before closing their repbrt, jour Coroinittee would respectfully 
suggest to the Committee on the Premium List for 1841, the proprie* 
ty of awarding two premiums for the best ordered and well conduct- 
ed green-houses, viz : One for the AmateuMy the other fer the Prae* 
ticai or Commercial Gardeners, 

Allof which is respectfully submitted : Thomas C. Percival, John 
McArran, Edwin M. Mather, Peter K. Gorges, Committee- 

The foUowing resolution proposed by the same Committee, was 
unanimously adopted: — 

The Committee on Plants and Flowers beg leave to offer the 
following resolution for the consideration of the Society; but, pre- 
vious to their doing so, they would respectfully make the following 
remarks. 

It is apparent to them, under the existing rules of the Society for 
their government, that they cannot do justice to the different compete 
itors who are in the habit of exhibiting collections of plants and bou- 

?|uets on the evening of the stated meetings.' One principal reason 
or this arises from the fact of their being empowered to award only 
two premiums, viz., for the best display of Plants in pots, and the 
finest Bouquet. Now as it respects the former, it is veiy evident that 
the person who haa the most extensive and valuable collection of 
plants cannot fail, by a judicious selection, to be the successful com- 
petitor at every nrionthly exhibition ; and those, whose ^collections are 
smaller and less valuable, though probably entitled to as much cred- 
it as the former in the culture of them, are doomed to continual dis- 
appointment ; notwithstanding the pains they may have been at in 
contributing their quota to the general collection. It is under these 
views your Committee submit the following, viz: 

Resolved, That so much of the Premium List, for the year 1840, 
as relates ^o the awarding of premiums for the best display of Plants 
and Flowers, on the evenings of each stated meeting, be so amended 
as to authorize the Committee thereon to award, in addition, the fol- 
lowing premiums, viz., for the second be^t display of plants in pots, 
one dollar ; for the third best display of plants in pots, one dollar; 
and for the second best bouquet, one dollar ; also for the 6e5f display 
of indigenous plants in pots, two dollars. No person to whom the 
greater premium has been awarded, can be entitled to the lesser one. 

George Pepper, Thomas C. Percival, Edwin M. Mather, John 
McArran, Peter K. Gortras, Committee, 

Seeds presented. — By Afiss Percival : a package containing a va« 
riety of nne culinary vegetable seeds from Bremen, Germany. Al- 
so, by John Vaughan, some Pigeon peas, ( Cytisus edjan^) fronf the 
West Indies, and a number of Calcutta flower seeds, which the 
Committee on the Distribution of Seeds, distributed to members, re- 
questing them to report success. 

Books presented. — Buist's Amertatn Flower Oarden Directory y 
last edition, by the author. McMahon's Jimerican Gardener*s Cal- 
ender^ ninth edition, by Mrs. McMahon, widow of the author ; 
and Baehe^s Report on Education m Europe, by Algernon S. Rob- 
erts. 

Jdembers elected, — Mrs. Caleb Cope, Rev. William Prescott Hinee, 
Rev. Dr. Charles Williams, and Joseph K. Bi'eck. 

Plants in bloom : — By Robert Buist ; Alonsda Slogans, Azidea (n- 
dica var. 61ba, A. i. var. toCcinea, A. i. var. ^legaills, A. i. var. Gil- 
Itngh&mt , A. i. bybrida, Bor6nia serruUta, Camellia jap6nica var. 
ilba pUno, C. j. var. alth8B»fl6ra, C j. vair. ColvUUi, C. j. var. ex- 
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c^lsa, C. j. Tar. Hendersdoi ; C. j. var. imbric^ta, C. j, var. myrtif^* 
lia, C. j. var. PsDont/Idra, C. j. var. r6sa sin^nsisyC. j. var. rose war- 
ratah, Chor6zema cordktiim, Cinerkria ^legans, G^ populif61ia, Corp- 
iiilla gladca, Deutzta sckbra, Di6dma capitkta, E'pacrid impr^ssa, 
£rica bimaculkta, E. Kenn^dya, E. Pinea, i^upbdrbta Jacquin^p^dra, 
J5. spl^ndens, Lechenaultta form6sa, Mathiola inckna^ Pelarg6hium 
Corapt6nu6, ifbodod^ndroa arb^reum hybridum, and Grevillea pu- 
iiicea, J2hodod^DdroD r6seaniy R, ilbum; the last three plants are of 
recent introduction; these rhododendrons are really magnificent 
plants, and add much to the splendor of our floral collections ; they 
are distinct from the R. arb6reum. 

By George Pepper ; Cam^Hui jap^nica var. 61ba pUno, C. J. var. 
eliita, C. j. var. concinna, C. j. var. conspicua, C. j. VAr. fimbrikta, 
C. j. var. fulgens, C. j. var. incarnkta, C. j. var. myrtifdlia, C. j. var. 
specidsa, C. j. var- Welb&nku.. 

By Peter Mackenzie ; Cam^lU'a japdnica var. Donckela^ri, C. j* 
Tar. Landr^thtt, C. j. var. punctata, C. j. var. ^6sea, C. j» seedling. 
Cineraria Kingtt, Erica cerintholdes, E. pub^sqens, Lechenadhta 
fonndsa, i76sa triumphe de Luxembourg, Ferbdna Bixmeydna, seve- 
al seedling byacinthi, narcissi, and polyanthi, and four seedling aza- 
leie, one particularly Que; the flower is of larger dimensions than 
any grown, and of a rosy carmine color. 

By Mrs. Hibbert ; Azklea int|ica, A. i. var. alba, A« i. var. phcB- 
nicea, A. i, two tine seedlings, Camellia jap6aica var. conchifl6ra, C. 
j. two good seedlings, CdntuQ cOccinea, lllioium floridinum, Lant&na 
mutabiiis, Mah^rnta odorkta, Plumbk<ro cap^nsis, Ferbena &lba, Fl 
Eyrec^na, F. ign^scens, F. P^ppert, F. Tweedie^na and jKbododi6n- 
droo bybridum, a large and splendid plant in profuse bloom. 

By Robert Kilvington ; Azalea indica var. altm, A.i. var. phcBnfc- 
ea, Blett'a Tanker vuli^e. Cassia armita, Cheir^nthus cheiri, Cinera- 
ria bicolor, C. cru^nta, C. lankta, Convallkria majklis, Di6«}ma 4lba, 
ITcbium c&ndicans, £rica ten^lla, £upat5rttim^legans, //eliotr6pium 
peruviknum. Lychnis Floscdculi, Oruitbdgalum uiveum, Petunia 
purpurea, Pelarg6nia, Rich&rdta 8ethi6pica, Ru^llta forni5sa, Tri- 
tdnia crockta, T. p4llida, Ferb^na &lba, F. Drummdndu, F. incisa, 
F. Tweediec^na, F. Watsdni, and indigenous plants j Houst6nia 
coenllea, Trillium erdctum, T. grandifl6rum, Fiola bI4nda, and V^ 
lanceolkta. 

By Joseph Cook, gardener to William Norris ; AroarylUf John- 
sdni, CamdlU'a jiipdiiica var. Landrdthti, Cineraria cru^nta, Cycla- 
men pdrsicum, Petunia purpurea, Pelargdnia, Pmbtiia arbdrea, 
Richirdta eethidpica,;and Ferb^na chamsedrif6liai 

By Alexander Parker .: *Bf\oe grandifldra, Jt. lingua, Azklea indica. 
var. 4lba, A. i. var. dlegans. A. i. var, purjjilrea, Camellia iapdnica 
var. &n>a pl^no, C. j. var. rubra pldno, C. j. var. specidsa, C. j, var. 
variegkta, C. malifldra, Cinua indica, Cheir&nthus chelri, Cyddnia 
japdaica, Hawdrthta retdna, Mesembry^nthema, Pmbnta arbdrea, 
Rhipsklis falicornoiiles, Rich&rdta eethidpica, S&lvia spldndens, 
Sempervivum arbdreum, Sparm&nnta afric&na, Ferbdna Arrautdrui, 
F. Eyrec^na, F. incisa, F. Tweediec^iux and Fibdrnum Idcidum. 

Vegetables, — By Joseph Cook ; Radishes and Lettuce. 

By Hirst & Dreer ;. very fine cucumbers, of the Walker's long 
green and Royal George varieties ; unusual at this season. 

By Robert kilvington ; a large dish of fine Mushrooms. 

Articles. — By Andrew Loudon; The Circular Flower-stand before 
exhibited, somewhat improved; the feet are set on castors, and the cir- 
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colar top of thfee eleratiofis for flower pots, revolves bv means of 
smail wheels upon that part tp Which the feet are accachecf, and is of 
such construction that any portion can readily be brought to view. 
{8ociety'» Report,) 



' Art. li. MMtaolwsttU Horticultural Society. 

Saturday, March 7th, 1S40— Exhibited. Fruits :->From Wil- 
liam Oliver, 'Echasserie Pears. From Mr. Wright, Catillac Pears. 
From S. Downer, Roxbury russets, golden russets, Wales and old 
Pearmain apples: also Iron pears. The specimen^ of the Wales 
apple^ which appears to be something like, the pearmain, especially 
in its size and color, were very fine. It woultf ^ive us much plea- 
sure to procure some authentic account of the origin of this variety; 
and if this paragraph should meet the eve of any one who can give us 
any information respecting it, we would feel greatly obliged to the 
writer. From C. Newhall, 'Echasserieand Royal d'hiver pears. 

March 23<A — Exhibited. A collection of pansies, from S. Walker. 

The Committee on Flowers held a meeting according^ to adjourn- 
ment, this day. The sub-committee appointed at a former iheeting, 
to drai\ rules and regulations for the government of the Exhibitions of 
this Society through the year, submitted a lengthy report, which was 
read to the meeting : after some discussion upon its merits, it was re- 
ferred to the same committee, with instructions to draw up definite 
rales and regulations for the final action of the Committee : the 
same to be reported at the next regular meeting; of the Society on 
Saturday, Aprd 18th. Mr. S. Sweetser was added to the sub-com- 
mittee. 

We were glad to find that a majority of the Committee Were in fa- 
vor of the report submitted. It proposes rules for adoption which 
will essentially change the present useless System of exhibiting plants 
for premiums. Heretofore, from tiie want of some proper and gov- 
erning rules, the premiums have been distributed with but little re- 
gard to merit y and zealous cultivators have been so well aware that 
it was useless to compete where there was so little chance of a fair 
and just decision of the prizes, that they have refrained from contend- 
ing tor scarcely any of the premiums. The prizes may 'have been ad- 
vantageous in inducing; some cultivators to present a greater variety 
of plants and flowers for exhibition; but they have uot called out 
any new, or very few superior specimens, requiring skill in cul- 
tivation, which should be the object of such premiums. We shall 
have occasion, when the report is finally adopted, to continue our 
remarks further upon this subject, and we would call the attention 
of all friends of horticulture and of the interests of the Society, to 
the committee's report, which will appear in our next number. 

^pril flbth. — A stated meeting of the Societv was held this day. 

I&hibited. Flowers: — A variety of cut flowers^ from T. Lee, 
Esq. 

vegetables: — Fine specimens of Southgate cucHmberSi from W. 
G. Steams, Esq., Cambridge. 
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The Committee on Fruits held a meeting this (lay, and voted that 
the following premiums be awarded for the ensuing year: — 
Apples — For the best Summer Apples> not4ess than one 

dozen, a premium of . . . . . • . $5 00 
For the best Autumn Apples, not less than one dozen, 

a premium' of. « 5 00 

For the best Winter Apples, not less than one dozen, 
a premium ef . * . . ... . 5 00 

Pka&s — For the best Summer Pears, not less than one doz- 
en, a premium of . . . . . . . 6 00 

For the oest Autumn Fears, not less than one dozen, 
a premium of . . . . . . . .5 00 

For the best W^^®'' Pears, not less than one dozen, 

a premium of ~ . . . 5 00 

Cherries — For the best Cherries,^ not less than one quart, 

a premium of . . 5 00 

For the next best, not less than one quart, a premium, of 4 00 
Peaches — For the best Peaches, open culture, not less than 

one dozen, a premium of . . . , • .5 00 
For the next best, not less than one dozen, a premium of 4 00 
For the best Peaches, under glass, not less than one 

dozen, a premium of 5 00 

Plums — For the best Plums, not less than one quart, a pre- 
mium of . . * 5 00 

For the next best, not less than one quart, a premium of 4 00 
Grapes — For the best Foreign Grapes, under glass, a pre- 
mium of 10 00 

For the best Foreign Grapes, open culture, a pre- 

diium of . . $ 00 

For the best Native Grapes, a premium of . . . 5 00 
Apricots — For the best Apricots, not less than one do^sen, 

a premium of . . . . . . . 5 00 

Nectariites — For the best Nectarine^, not less than one 

dozen, a premium of 5 00 

QviKGEs— For the best Quinces, not less than one dozen, 

a premium of 5 00 

Gooseberries — For the best Gooseberries, not less than one 

quart, a premium of 5 00 

Raspberries — ^For the best Raspberries, not less than one 

quart, a premium of . . . . . * 5 00 

StRAviTBERRiES — For the best Strawberries, not less than 

one quart, a premium of 5 00 

For the next best, not less than one quar^, a premium of 4 00 
CuRRAjTTS— Forthe best Currants, not less than one quart, 

a premium of . * . . . . . . 8 00 

Melons — For the largest and best Water-Melon, a pre- 
mium of . • 3 00 

For the best Musk-Melon, a premium of . . .3 00 
The Committee also offer the Welles' Premiums for Apples, the 
produce of seedling trees, which shall have been brought into notice 
since the year 1829, viz. 

For the best Summer Apples, as above, not less than 

one dozen, a premium of . . * . $35 00 

For the best Autumn Apples, as above, not less than one 

dozen, a premium of 5^ 00 

For the best Winter Apples, as.above^ not less than one 
dozen, a premium or . . . . .25 00 
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The Committee will determine the days, on which the Welles' 
Premium shall be awarded, of which due notice will be given. 

By a vote a^ the Society, nof)remhim8 shall be awarded to any 
but members of the Society; but gratuities may be fiven to others 
upon the recommendation of the Executive Committee. For the 
Committee, E. M, Bichard*^ Chairman^ 



Art. III. Faneuil Hall Market. 



^ Roottf Tubert, ^c. 
Potatoes: 

Commoa. J P«^'•»'"'• • • 
' i per bushel, . . 

Turnips: 

Common, per busliel, 

Ruta Baga, per bushel, . . . 
Onions: 

New white, per buhch,. . . . 

Red, per bunch, 

White, per bunoh, 

Yellow, per bushel, 

Beets,per bushel, 

Carrots, per bushel 

Parsnips, per bushel,. ...... 

Horseradish, per pound, . . . 
Radishes, per bunch, 

Scarlet sbort-Cop, 

Scarlet turnip,.. 



Scarlet turnip,.. 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per {>ound, 

Cabbage* f Salads, 4"^. 

Cabbages, per dozen: 

2Savoy .. . ., -. . 

Drumhead, 

'Red Dutch 

Lettuce, per head, 

Tomati>efl, per dozen - 

Spinach, per half peck 

Dandelions, |)er half peck. . 

Cabbage sprouts, per peck,. . 

Turnip-tops per pcdt 

Rhubarb, per pound, 

Asparagus, per bunch 

Pat and Sweet Herbt. 

Parsley, per half peck, 

Snge, per pound 

Marjorum, per bunch, 

Savory, per bunch, 

Spearmint, per banch, ..... 



■ From 
^cts. 

1 25 
50 

1 03 
50 

2 25 
1 25 

5 
8 

2 
50 
624 
62A 
76 
10 

10 

8 

2Q 

12 



60 

75 

50 

4 

6 

6 

17 

10 

i2i 



23 

17 

6 

6 

6 



To 

9cts. 

1 50 

1 25 

2 50 
2 50 

50 
50 

6 
4 

3 

62 
75 
75 
1 00 
12 

12 

10 



75 

1 00 

76 

6 



20 



20 
12 
12 



From 
^cts. 



Squashes and PumjJdns. 

Squashes, per Gwt: 

Winter crook neck 6 00 

Autumnal Marrow, 4 00 

Canada crook neck, 5 00 

West Indias 2 fiO 

Pumpkins, tach 20 



Fruits, 



Appl^s,-deMert, new : 

Common. J P«^ ^'T']- • ? 
' i per bushel,. . 1 

' 5 per buitheU .... 1 

Baldwins, il*''^'T*l»---f 
Sper bushel,.. . 1 



60 

DO 
50 
50 
00 
50 
00 



To 
$cts. 

5 00 

6 00 
6 00 
3 00 

25 



3 00 

4 00 

5 00 
8 50 



60 I — 
50 14 00 

00 350 



ears: 

St. -Germain, per dox 

Baking, per bushel, 2 

Grapes, per'poimd: 

Black Hamburgh, 

Malaga, 

Tucumbers, each, 

Cranberries, per bushel,. . . 

[Lemons, per dozen, 

Oranges, per dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana, (sweet) • . 

, Pineapples, each, ........ 

'Coconnuts, each, 

Chestnuts, ^r bushel, ..... 

Walnuts, per bushel, 

A Imonds, (sweet,) per potmd. 

Filberts, per pound, 

Castana, 

English walnuts, <per lb.. . 



Bk 



00 



9 



2 50 



25 


87* 


50 


3 50 


20 


25 


?o 


25 


25 


n 


25 


5 


6 


00 


4 50 



1 75 2 00 



4 

4 
6i 



6 



Remarks. — The montii of April has beefi mild and pleasant up to 
Che present time« and the last few days remarkably warm for the sea- 
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BOD. Peach and cherry trees are now in full bloom, a circumstance 
which, we believe, has not Qccurred in April for the past five or six 
years or more. The season promises well and early, add, if no hard 
frosts occur to cut off early crops, the market will be well supplied, at 
an earlier period than usual, with a fine stock of vegetables. Plant- 
ing has been commenced in good earnest, and peas sown in March 
have advanced rapidly the last week or two. 

Since our last, the stock of potatoes has been somewhat reduced 
1^ large shipments to the south; this, together with but few arrivals 
from tne east, has created a more brisk demand^ and though prices 
have not advanced, they may be considered as very firm at our quo- 
tations: the only exception to be made is in Eastports, prices of 
which have fallen off considerably. Turnips very abundant. Onions 
a complete dru^, except whites;. some few; bunches of new whites 
came to hand this week. Beets, carrots and parsnips have sli^tly ad- 
vanced. Radishes abundant, and of very superior quality. Cabbages^ 
from the decreased supply, are higher. Lettuce plentiful, and very 
fine. Celery all gone. Spinach and dandelions m great abundance; 
prices have not averaged so low for the last five or six years. Cab- 
bage sprouts and turnip tops have come to hand. Asparagus has been 
received, which is earlier by a week than for several seasons. Parsley 
and spearmint, the latter of whieh is much called for now, are abun- 
dantly supplied. The stock of souashes is nearly gone, very few, ex- 
cept West Indies, reinaining; or these there have been several re- 
cent arrivals, and prices have fallen: the quality, however, is not 
very good; they do not appear to have fully ripened. 

The market for fruit is rather dull; apples are no higher, with the 
exception of very choice and handsome Baldwins, which command & 
slight advance. Pears are most gone. Cranberries, from the arrival 
of those of spring picking, are lower. Cucumbers have been receiv- 
ed nearly the whole of the month, and are readily taken at quota- 
tions^ A small lot of good pine-apples arrived last week. Oranges, 
a drug; the arrivals of large quantities, and in poor order, have glut- 
ted the market. The season promises well for fruits thus far, and if 
no frosts occur, there will undoubtedly be a heavy Crop. — M, T., 
Boston, April 38, 1840. 
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VRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Cfrape inne«, in the green-bouse or grapery, will now be in J9ower: 
keep up the temperature while they remain in bloom, and the fruit 
will set better. Omit syringing the vines till the fruit is well set. 
Plants in pots should be well watered. 

Strawberry beds may yet be made : the old beds should be top- 
dressed, and, if the weather proves dry the latter part of the month 
the beds should be watered. 

Raspberry plants should be tied up to stakeS) and the ground ma- 
nured and dug between the rows. 
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Ooosebenry bu$hes will need attention: if not jet pruned, leit them 
be attended to immediately. Look out for insects. 

Peach and other fruit trees ^ on walls or trellises, should be careful- 
ly attended to. Nail in all the new wood in regular order. 

Vinesy in the open air, should have iheir shoots tied up to the treU 
lis or wall. 

FLOWER DEPARTMEirT. 

Dahlias will now be growing, and if they are wanted for early 
floweriqg they, should be potted, and finally set out after the 30tb. ft 
is not safe to plant earlier, as a slight frost would cut off the shoots. 
Enrich the soil, and let it be well dug. 

Eri^thrina Crista . ga//».— *Roots of these splendid plants, wintered 
m the cellar, may be planted out about the S5th of the month. 

Jlnnuals should be sown this month. We have found, aAer seve- 
ral years' planting, that the safest period is between the lOth and 35th 
of the month: there is danger in planting many of the more tender 
sorts earlier. Rocket larkspurs, elarkias, coreopsis, ni^ellas, Oenoth- 
eras, leptosiphons, coUfnsias, and many of the new Californian ones, 
may be sown imtnediately; but such as coxcombs, balsams, cypress 
vine, gilliflowers, schizanthuses, &c. should not be sown before the 
15th or 20th. 

Carnations may be repotted now, or they may be turned out in a 
good situation in the border. 

Pansy seeds <nay be sown now; if plants have been raised in pots 
they may now be transplanted out into the border^ selecting a par- 
tially shaded aspect and nioist situation. 

Ttilip beds should be shaded by an awning of some kind, or the 
beauty of the flowers will be soon spoHedr 

Chrysanthemum cuttings may be now put in, or the old roots may 
be separated, choosing only the best suckers. 

Cuttings of heaths and epacrises may be now put in. 

Cactuses should receive larger supplies of water whilst they are 
flowering., 

Camellias should be kept well watered and syringed frequently, till 
they have completed their growth. 

Tuberoses, tiger flowers, and gladioluses may be now set out in the 
border. 

Biennials and perennials may yet be transplanted. 

Verbenas should be propagated where they are wanted for turning 
out into the border. 

Oxalises and Cape btdbs, done flowering, may be ^removed from 
the green-house to the open air, and the pots laid upNon the sides. 

Ireifirana eoecinea; repot the small roots set out in March. 

VEOETABLE X>«^ARTMBNT. 

Cel^ seed should be sown immediately for a winter crop. 

Beans i of all kinds, may be sown about the middle of the month. 
Limas and sieves are so tender that they should not be sown theU| 
unless the weather is very mild. 

Cabbages, of the drumhead and Savoy sorts, ehould be sown some 
time this month. 

Tomatoes may be sown thb month, and the plants will produce 
abundantly in August. 

Com, eueumhers, meUmSy and all sorts of vegetables, may be sown 
any time this month. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS- 



Art. I. JNoHees of Green-houses and Hot-houses^ in aiid 
near Philckdelphia. No. I. By A Philadelphia Ama* 

TEUR. 

Messrs, Hirst ^ Dreer^ at the Woodlands. — The Wood- 
lands, once well known as containing one of the first and the 
best collections of plants, in the early horticultural proceed- 
ings of America, has long been in a state of neglect and disuse. 
On a visit to the place, last October, we found the green - 
bouses and hot-houses fallen in and decayed, and honey locust, 
paper mulberry, and other trees and shrubs of various kinds, 
so densely thick as to preclude the possibility of entrance, 
save by the pioneer, wich his stalwart arm and sturdy axe. 
The gravel walks, once kept ^^neat and trim^" were com- 
pletely overgrown with matted grass, through which an occas- 
ional head of stunted box might be seen peering, marking the 
site of one of the numerous flower borders that erewhile were 
covered with blossoms of fragrance and beauty, now ranked 
with noisome weeds. The shrubbery, for want of attention, 
bad sprung into all sorts of shapes, and bore evident marks of 
the rude hands of the rabbje who passed them by in the sea- 
son of bloom. 

How difTereftt a feeling than that of distaste and disgust I 
experienced on my last visit. Civilization had been there. 
Workmen were rapidly engaged in putting the fences in order; 
the walks were as in olden times, and the flower borders bad 
i^ain resumed their pristine appearance. On entering the hot- 
house, I perceived a large collection of C&cti, of the most 

voE. VI. — vo. vu 26 
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vigorous growth; the plants of one and two years' growth, 
many of which were displaying, and others rapidly opening, 
blossoms. Plants of the Passifidra al-^ta were in process of 
training, through the house; and the csi'vilea racem6sa was 
covered with flowers. Large plants of the Azklea indica var. 
6legans, phoenicea. purpurea pleno, dlba, &c., were making 
very rapid growth, and many other plants were developing 
bloOms. We noticed an immense quantity of young plants 
from cuttings, progressing, and large quantities of cuttings in 
the process of rooting, many of which were pushing roots in a 
peculiar way, viz. in hyacinth glasses in water. Oranges, 
oleanders, passi floras, and gardenias, had long, sturdy roots, 
and were growing rapidly at top. The treatment is peculiar. 
The beautiful litUe "Forget Me Not," as it is styled, (Lo- 
belia crinus) seems quite a favorite with Mr. Hirst, as I ob- 
served it growing every where, pendant from the shelves, and 
presenting quite a beautiful appearance. 

The hot-house is about forty feet in length, and divided 
into an upper and lower apartment^ being about twenty-five 
feet in width. The conservatory, on the old system, is nearly 
filled with, large specimens of oranges, lemons, and various 
other plants, niany of which were covered with blossoms and 
young fruit, and is over eighty feet long. The green-house 
was a perfect blaze of flowers, roses of various kinds, &c. 
I noticed the Ferbena Tweediedna, Eyredna, incisa, &lba, 
[teucroldes,] fulgens, Kilvingt6nta,Watsdnia, Brnneydna, &c. 
in large quantities. The pelargoniums were in bloom; among 
them I observed the Mary Queen of Scots, Adelince, Heri- 
cariidnum, involucrktum superbum, Micans, Beauty of Phil- 
adelphia, Wheelern, Lord Denman, purpurea caerulea, Yeat- 
manidna. Purple Perfection, Lady Fletchei^, Lady Fitzharris, 
Comptonidna, Dennis's Perfection, Admiral Napier, &c., 
and a beautiful seedling, a new variety. Miss Thorburn, 
(Hirst^s^) a fine rose, with very dark stripe, of the Hericart- 
idnum character, round petaled, and a beautiful flower. Sev- 
eral plants. of the Amaryllis Johns6ni were bearing seed, and 
I noticed an immense collection of seedling bulbs, one year 
old, of the Amaryllis aulica, in pots, several hundred plants, 
and a large quantity just appearing above ground, from seed 
of the present year. Some new seedling calceolarias; var. 
Hirstidna, lutea superba, &c., were the most beautiful we 
ever saw, the flowers an inch and a half in length, and beau- 
fully formed. One plant of Hirstidna had several hundred 
blossoms open at one time, and presented a superb appearance 
in connection with the rugdsa, bicolor, &c., which were dis«- 
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playing their tiny blooms alongside: every blossom was im- 
pregnated with pollen from the Marjoridna, a new dark vari- 
ety, raised by William Chalmers, Sen: the bicolor and riigd- 
sa, several hundred pods of which, hybridized flowers, were 
rapidly ripening seed. I noticed the new Fuchsia fulgens in 
flower. 

The plants are all healthy and vigorous, and many of them 
very superior. The proprietors conie^mplate erecting new 
bouses the coming season. An immense quantity of new 
dahlias were in rapid propagation,, imported the present sea- 
son from England. There have already been rooted and sold, 
over forty plants of the new striped carnation flowered one, 
(Striata formosissima,) which is in great demand, orders re- 
maining on hand unfulfilled. Hirst & Dreer gained the first 
prize at the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, at the last 
annual exhibition. H. 

Philadelphia, May^ 1840. 



Art. II. On the Labors of the Gardener. 
By J. E. Teschemacher. 

When we admire a beautiful, well grown flower, we little 
think how much pains and labor has been bestowed to produce 
it in the perfection to which it has attained. Permit me to 
instance the pelargonium, commonly called geranium. Many 
years have now elapsed, since, by various mixtures of plants, 
tailed hybridization, the first improvements were made in 
these flowers; and how inferior are those original improve- 
meats, to the large and delicately or vividly colored specimens 
DOW exhibited. All these have been produced by the con- 
stant care of the gardener, in growing Iris plants for seed in 
the strongest manner, in mixing the varieties with judgment, 
and attention to the minutest processes of nature; in raising, 
potting and nurturing his seedlings, of which, if ten in a hun- 
dred turn out fine flowers, he feels amply repaid; the rest 
may be thrown away. With these ten his labors begin-again; 
they have to be divided into cuttings, these have to be made 
to strike root, to be protected against too much heat in sum- 
mer, and against cold in the winter, to be repotted, watered 
regularly, kept clean from insects, and finally brought into the 
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beautiful state in which they are often seen, when exposed for 
sale. For these labors, he obtains twenty-five, or, perchance, 
fifty cents, or, for plants on wluch he has expended these 
cares for two ox three years, probably a dollar. I do not 
mean to say that he is, or ought to be, dissatisfied, or to insin- 
uate that the public do not patronize the gardener. Far from 
it: I hail and acknovir ledge the increasing taste on this subject 
with delight, and only wish to show that in making purchases 
of plants, an industrious, hard working, and meritorious class 
of men are encouraged, and that every dollar they receive is 
fairly earned. It may be said that plants, flowers, and fruits, 
are luxuries which we can well do without: this may be true 
in the abstract; but how much more innocent and engaging, 
bow much more beautiful and interesting, to a well directed 
mind, are these, than multitudes of other need nots which are 
habitually indulged in. 

What I have stated of the pelargonium maybe said of many 
other tribes of beautiful flowers. The pelargonium, however, 
is of comparatively easy cultivationi and cuttings strike read- 
ily: but there are many other delightful plants which require 
very difl!erent treatment, and with which much more care and 
patience is required. Again; take the fruits. Who would 
not desire to see his. table supplied every day during the sea- 
son, with such charming fruit as the strawberries, currants, 
raspberries, peaches, &c. exhibited in the markets: these are 
all owing to the unceasing assiduity of the gardener; all the 
improvements between these and the fruits in their wild, un- 
cultivated state, are due to his care; and to his labors must be 
attributed the facility with which plants of all these fruits are 
attainable by any one who has a spot of ground to cultivate. 

Those only, who have been habitually engaged in the ope- 
rations of the garden, can estimate the vexatious disappoint- 
ments to which the gardener is always subject. The scarce 
and beaatiful pink or carnation, of which he possesses a soli- 
tary specimen, obtained at high cobt, which is watched and 
fostered with daily care, is just throwins; up its strong flower 
stem, when it is nibbled off during the night by an insidious 
caterpillar, concealed in the earth, and his hopes, for that sea- 
son, are destroyed. — A sudden wind prostrates his unprotected 
tulips, just breaking forth in their brilliancy, or scatters in 
destruction the brittle branches of his dahlias of promise. 
The hot sun prevents his strawberries from swelling, or dries 
them up, and he looks wishingly to the skies for rain. To 
these, and a hundred other vexations, is the gardener subject, 
until a gardener's patience, forbearance, and perseverance are 
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almost proverbial. Against these, every resource that his in- 
genuity can devise must be called into action; — he must shade 
against too much sun, water in days of drought, contend with 
the myriads of the insect creation, protect against the winds,— 
in fact, he must be quite alive to every part of his profession, 
and on his talent, industry, and attention to the minute details, 
will his success depend. , 

A gardener should always be a man of acute and accurate 
observation. One will immediately take notice of an effect 
produced by a peculiar treatment of a plant which will afford a 
valuable hint to pursue, when another \ViII pass the same unno- 
ticed and unheeded; and this habit of quick and correct obser- 
vation is easily attained by strict attention, when young, to ev- 
ery operation which passes through the gardener's hands. In 
this way it becomes a habit, which is valuable in every W4ilk of 
life. In conclusion, I should wish to see the gardener take a 
broad, comprehensive, liberal view of his profession, nor be 
imbued with narrow and selfish ideas, keeping to himself every 
improvement he discovers, for fear his neighbor should reap 
some little advantage from it, and, finally, leaving this wortd, 
and burying his secret with him. I state, unhesitatingly, that 
the immense impulse which has been given to horticulture, in 
England, France, Belgium, and Europe generally, within the 
last twenty-five years, is attributable mainly to the liberal inter- 
change in magazines and other periodical publications, between 
practical gardeners, of their various methods of cultivating dif- 
ferent plants, — an impulse, which, while it has certainly, in 
point of pleasure and delight, benefited the whole community^ 
has especially benefited the gardener. These publications 
now exist here, and no doubt that the result will be the same, 
if conducted and supported in the same liberal way as ia 
Europe. J. £. T. 

Boston^ JUay^ 1840. 

We are much gratified in presenting the above remarks by 
Mr. Teschemacher, on the interesting subject to which they are 
devoted. The labors of no class of men have been so much un- 
derrated as those of the gardener. We particularly commend 
the latter portion of Mr. Teschemacher's remarks to the notice 
of every reflecting gardener: we have endeavored, on every 
occasion, to impress the same views upon their attention. 
Those who imagine, (and we know there are some who do,) 
that they are giving the public too much information, are. only 
injuring their profession and themselves, by retarding the pro- 
gress of a pursuit, on whose flourishing state their support de- 
pends. — Ed. 
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Art. hi. Pomologieal Notices; or, JfoHces respecting new 
and superior varieties of Fruits^ worthy of general cultiva" 
Hon, Some account of several new varieties of Pears^ 
tehich have fruited in the Botanic Garden and Nurseries 
of A. J. Dovming, J^ewburghy JV. F. By A. J. Doww- 

IlfO. 

The pec^y in this climate, is certainly the prince of fruits. We 
speak now of the pear in its more modern acceptation among po- 
mologists — not as a fruit ripening late in summer, or in the 
fiutumn, but consistting of at least one hundred distinct varie- 
ties of excellence, and at least thirty of most superior qual- 
ity, which are capable of affording a supply for the dessert 
for at least nine months of the year. Unlike the peach, the 
cherry, or the plum, fruits that ripen and decay in a short 
period, the pear plucked (as it always should be,) from the 
tree at the approach of maturity, and ripened in the fruit 
room, is, next to the apple, the most dorable of fruits; some 
of the fine and delicious new winter pears, as the Easter 
Beurr^, &c. remaining firm through the whole wifiter, and 
ripening at the approach of sprihg. 

As youf readers are well aware, this noble fruit has been 
more than quadrupled in value, of late years, by the superior 
varieties that have originated abroad, and more especially by 
those which have been given to us by the celebrated Van 
JUons^ of Belgium. The reputation of these new varieties 
abroad has been very high, and the Colored plates of the va- 
rieties, which accompanied the written descriptions, executed 
in the most costly manner, gave promise of much novelty and 
beauty of appearance. As, however, varieties of fruit vary 
very much in different soils and climates, considerable anx- 
iety has naturally been felt to see the fruit of all these new 
jsorts in this country. Most of them are, we believe, fully 
equal here, to the descriptions given of them. Mr. Man- 
ning has already fruited as large a number as any individual, 
and has liberally furnished your readers with descriptive no- 
tices of the varieties, in your Magazine. It appears to us, 
however, both from the description given by him, and from 
the fruit he has produced, that the valley of the Hudson is 
naturally much more congenial to all these varieties of the 
pear, than the neighborhood of the sea coast. This may be 
owing to a difference in the soil, or the sea air, or perhaps 
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both these influences united. Certain, bowenrer, it is, that 
here we are not in the least subject to the blight and cracking 
of pears, of which Messrs. Kenrick, Manning, and Ives 
complain; as even the old St. Michael or Virgoulouse, the 
Brown Buerr6, St. Germain, &c. annuallj produce, in our 
soil, abundant crops of the fairest and finest frnit. 

In your last, our friend Mr. Ives, of Salem, has furnished 
a list of pears that have fruited with him, with some remarks 
on their qualities, which differ so much from the habit and 
appearance of (hose fruits as to excite much surprise here* 
Although Mr. Ives remarks that allowance should be made 
for the unsuitableness of the soil in his grounds, which is ^'a 
dry, sandy loam," yet with this allowance, we fear your 
readers might form unfavorable opinions of some of the really 
fine fruits which he describes. The Bartlett, or Williams's 
Bon Chretien, here bears regularly and most abundantly, the 
fruit very large, often weighing fourteen ounces, and delicious 
in its flavor. The Madeleine is perhaps the best very early 
pear, very smooth and fair, and though not high flavored, yet 
juicy and agreeable,* &c. 

We have only leisure at present to pen a few short notices 
of some of the pears that have fruited here. This season, 
should the present fine promise of fruit be realized, we shall 
probably have seventy or eighty varieties of the pear in fruit, 
and will be able to give you more detailed accounts of the 
finer sorts. 

Herieart, — This is a pear of the first quality; fruited the 
first time last season. Medium size; early and abundant bear- 
er; color greenish yellow, with numerous small dots; flavor 
sprightly and agreeable; flesh melting. Ripe in Septeoiber. 

Beurri Bosc, — An early and most prodigious bearer. Two 
branches, grafted in 1837, ^ch about thirty inches in length, 
were literally loaded with fruit, and alone produced a peck of 
pears last year. Ripened in the house, this pear matures 
gradually, and the flavor is excellent, somewhat spicy; the 
color yellow, inclining to russet; form pyramidal. 

Bezi de la Moite. — This is a most superior variety. The 
fruit, when in perfection, about three inches long; form, 
roundish turbinate; color, yellowish green, with innnmerabie 
round grayish dots, very smooth and fair; the fle^h is ricb^ 
melting and buttery, with a very peculiar and agreeable flavor; 
abundant bearer; branches rather wavy or pendulous; ripe 
the beginning of October. 

Bergamot Suisse, — This is a remarkably beautiful fruit, of 
the bergaaiot shape, being disdoctly striped oa the exterior. 
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alternately with green and yellow. The trees are of very 
thrifty and upright growth; the fruit good size, and though not 
of first quah'ty, is yet full of juice, sweet, and well flavored. 
Ripe the end of September. 

Frederick of fVurtemburg^ (Capiauroont of the Pomolog- 
ical Magazine.) — This superb fruit, well known to all ama- 
teurs of the pear, bears abundantly and ripens well here. Its 
delicious flavor, and rich scarlet and yellow coloring, like 
that of a waxen fruit, will render it a favorite every where. 

Delices d^^rdenpont. — A very large pear, four inches 
long, oblong, pyramidal, smooth, and dark green: ripening in 
November. A fruit of the first class in appearance and 
flavor. 

The Mipoleon succeeds admirably here, producing abun- 
dant crops of juicy and pleasant fruit. Flesh very melting 
and agreeable, though not high flavored. 

Beurri Diel, — A great bearer; the fruit large, and of a 
delicious, melting, sugary flavor, with much aroma.. Decid- 
edly the finest ^ly winter pear yet fruited here. 

Green Sylvange^ (Sylvange Bergamot.) — A late autumn 
and early winter pear, of merit. Color bright green; flesh 
melting, very juicy and sweet; fruit irregular, flattened towards 
the eye, lengthening towards the stalk. 

Duchess of Angouleme. — This superior fruit is already 
comparatively well known throughout the country, and belongs 
to the first class of pears, often weighing a pound, and, with- 
al, of the finest flavor and appearance. Worthy of extensive 
cultivation, as it is inferior to none for a late autumn pear. 
The Easter Beurri is its compeer for a late winter pear. 

Bloodgood, — This, in our estimation, is decidedly the 
finest of the early pears. The fruit is of medium size; the 
color yellow, inclining to russet. ,A certain and constant 
bearer, and sliould be in every collection. 

St. Ghislain. — A bright yellow skin; the skin or flesh 
elongated over the stem or stalk half way up, are the most 
striking characteristics of this fruit, externally. It is a but- 
tery, luscious pear, of the first class, unsurpassed in flavor. 

£tt/fttm.— If ripened on the tree, this might be thought an 
inferior variety; but plucked just before maturity, it becomes 
one of much merit. In shape and color it much resembles 
our Virgoulouse or St. Michael, though differing from it in 
being more highly colored on the sunny side. Ripe in Oc- 
tober. A prolific variety. 

The Uroaniste^ Marie Louise ^ Dix^ and Seckel^ are four 
pears possessing every desirable quality to render them uni- 
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▼ersan^radmired. The Golden Beurr6 of Bilboa promises 
to be a valuable sort. 

The GanseVs Btrgamot^ the St. Germain^ the St, Mi' 
ehaely and the Brown Beurri are still great favorites in the 
valley of the Hudson; they are undoubtedly among the finest 
of pears, and thrive here with all iheir ancient vigor. Near 
the centre of one of our gardens, we have a standard tree of 
the Brown Beurri in perfect vigor, about twenty years oldj 
which produces, without any extra care,' from six to ten bush- 
els annually, of magnificent pears. Those of your readers 
who may remember the specimens of the fruit of this tree, 
shown at the last exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, will, we are confident, admit, that this fine old sort 
has not yet ^^gone to decay, ^^ 

The pear undoubtedly requires a strong, loamy soil, to 
bring it to perfection. As we have a^eady reinarked, the 
neighborhood of the sea-coast seems prejudicial to the dura- 
tion of the more delicate and finer varieties; in such situations 
the fruit is liable to become spotted or rusty, the outer surface 
becoming indurated and cracked in various directions. This 
may, however, be owing to the light sandy soils common in 
those localities, and it is not improbable that marl or stifiT 
loam, applied as a corrective to such soils, might greatly tend 
to remove this malady. A. J. Downing. 

Jfewbutghy JV. r., Jlfay, 1840. 

The above article, by our correspondent, Mr. Downing, 
will be read with great interest by all lovers of fine fruit. We 
have already remarked, ( Vol. V., p. 403,) that the soil of 
both Mr. Manning's and Mr, Ives's nursery, though very well 
adapted to the growth of trees for sale, does, not appear to be 
sufficiently deep and rich to produce fine fruit, and that the 
pears which each have exhibited before the Massachusetts 
Ilorticuhural Society, were not so large and handsome as 
those from other cultivators ip the vicinity of Boston; — and 
although Mr. Manning's success has been sufficient to accu- 
rately describe the different kinds which he has ripened, his 
specimens cannot be considered as equalling the descriptions 
which have been given of the same by pomological writers. 

Our correspondent remarks, that the information, com- 
municated by Mr. Ives in a late number, (p. 121^) has 
excited some surprise in his vicinity : it has equally so among 
cultivators here. Mr. Ives's remarks upon some of the va- 
rieties struck us as sorhewhat peculiar, and we were led to be- 
lieve that there was some error, until, upon close examination 

VOL. VI. — NO. VI. 27 
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of the copy^ we found we were correct: we had never known 
the Bartlett, so called, to be ^^ worthless," or the Cuabing, to 
be a ^^ small bearer," but we inferred that Mr. IvesVsoil was 
the cause of this, and that the same fine kinds m^t prove so 
in similar soils. We have reason, now, however^ 4o believe 
Mr. Ives was very hasty in his observations, and that the trees 
were exceedingly small, and only bore fruit one or two sea- 
9ons, under very adverse circumstances, and that they could 
not be considered as giving a fair estimate of the fruits, even 
allowing them to grow in bis own ^^ dry and sandy loam," if 
the trees had attained sufficient age to produce a hundred 
pears. Mr. Manning^s nursery adjoins that of Mr. Ives^s, 
and the soils are precisely alike, and Mr. Manning^s remarks 
may be considered us giving a fair description of the fruits in 
either situation. 

We again commend Mr. Downing's article to the notice of 
every cultivator : we saw the fine specimens which be fur- 
nished at the Annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, last autumn, and can bear witness to their 
superiority to any thing of the kind contributed by cultivators 
in this vicinity, and his notite of the above varieties may be 
relied upon as giving a faithful description of their real worth. 
Our readers may look forward to the close of the now prom* 
ising season for a full description, from Mr. DowniTig^>pf all 
the new kinds which may ripen in his nurseries during the 
autump. — Ed. 
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By John Lewis Russell. 

In examining a large lot of pear trees, from the French 
nurseries, my attention was attracted to the kinds of moss in 
which the roots were enveloped, the results of which I submit 
to your notice. 

The valuable properties of these little plants, almost uni- 
versally scattered over the globe, are well known to every 
collector and nurseryman. The delicacy of their foliage and 
stems render them peculiarly sensible to moisture and to 
drought, and the durable qualities of their substance give them 
preeminence over every other material in packing choice 
plants* Besides these ruder economical purposes, they enter, 
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ID no small degree, into the successful treatment of the finest 
orchideous epiphytes and lerides, whose inflorescence requires 
patient experiment, and constant, uniform moisture. 

The moss which mostly obtains with us, in packing the 
roots of trees and plants, is the <Sph&gnum, of which we have 
various species in the immediate vicinity of Boston. Its 
texture is of a soft and spongy nature, and capable of imbijb* 
ing a very great quantity of moisture, and of retaining it fdf 
a considerable space of time. This moss enters largely into 
the composition of our peat, and seems expressly adapted in 
the economy of nature, to speedily. convert the barren morass 
into rich and fertile meadows. Among its stems may b^ 
found growing, some of the prettiest and most beautiful of out 
native plants, such as Dr6sera longifdlia, and rotundifolfai 
Cymbidium pulch611um, arethusas, &c. 

The species of mosses from the French nurseriesy did not, 
so far as mj observations extended, comprise a singleudstance 
of iSphagnum. They were kinds of a drier native habitat, 
and of a stronger texture. The sphagna do not seem to be 
so rpuch used for these and similar purposes • in Europe, as 
with us. Whether they are rarer, or considered inferior, it 
b not easy to determine. 

1. Hypnum triquitrum. Among the roost abundant was 

Bypnum triqu6trum, found also in this country, according to 
Michaux and other authors. Its form is irregularly pinnate; 
leaves squarrose, cordate, somewhat sharp at the point, and 
serrated on the edge. The branches which compose the pin- 
D», unlike the main stem, are pointed, arid root into the 
ground. It attains the length of nearly a foot, remarkable 
for elasticity, and is used, among other employments,^ in pack- 
ing brittle wares. 

2. Hypnum pt^nim. — A beautiful plant, of a more regu- 
larly pinnate form: branches alternating: leaves imbricated, of 
a curious ovate form, and, furnished at the tip with a short, ob- 
lique point: color a delicate light green. An European spe- 
cies, and in great request in England among anglers, foi^ 
cleansing worms for bait, by a process called scouring; divest- 
ing those creatures of the earthy particles by their crawling 
through the soft and pliant material. Burnett tells us, with a 
seeming inclination . towards the gentle and captivating occu- 
pation of the line and rod, that ^Urue Waltonians prejfer this 
species; half bred anglers use it indiscriminately with other 
mosses;" a refinement of as grave a character as some of the 
minuter pursuits in amateur horticulture! 

3. Hypnum 9qwtrr6sum. — With pale green leaves, curi* 
ously expanded in a rosaeform figure at the top of the sterns^ 
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and with Jong, flexile shoots: not onlj pretty as a plant, but 
admirable for similar purjposes, for which, in this instance, it 
was used. 

4. Hypnum prolifcrum. — A most exquisite moss, well 
known to almost' every lover of picturesque beauty in its mi- 
nuter points of view; investing the smooth surfaces of rocks, 
or covering, with its intricate and feathery foliage, the shady 
stones and decaying trunks in the rich woods of almost every 
northern climate. In. such situations i have met with it, and 
have been often attracted by its charms. . What a pity that 
we cannot introduce some of these most wonderful of Flora's 
productions into our culture! We search the gtobe for the 
rare and curious, but neglect the really exquisite which is near 
by, and which can be gathered by every hand. The "mossy 
bank" has been often in the poet's song, but words feebly 
convey the beauty of its living and sempervirent charms. 
Nature seems to have exerted its energies in those smaller 
forms, and produced, with unrivalled skill, these bumble, but 
more complete organizations. 

5. Polytnchum commune. — So inferior a moss for packing, 
that probably its occurrence was by an indiscriminate or acci* 
dental culling. Like the last mentioned, it is interesting, as 
connecting the cryptogatnia flora of that part of Europe with 
ours. The polytricha are natives of temperate regions. To 
the hardy Laplander, this species furnishes a wholesoipe and 
elastic bed. Linnaeus tells us, in his Flora Laponnica^ that 
large patches of it are ingeniously cut from the ground, to 
supply this need; and with no little care to discriminate be- 
tween the barren and fertile shoots; the latter being soft, and 
the former, from the rigidity of their heads, converting Na- 
ture's boon into an uneasy couch, pricking and annoying the 
sleeper. Of sundry other domestic uses the species is capa- 
ble, even in the manufacture of brooms, according to White, 
who, in his History of Selbome, details the method at some 
length. 

The economical uses of the moss plants exhibit a striking 
instance of the truth, that nothing seems made in vaip. Many 
of the minutest forms serve in some manner, in the operations 
of nature, assisting in the great scheme of creation, or serving 
to instruct the human mind in the profoundest lessons of Di- 
vine Wisdom! As types of the earliest forms of vegetable 
life, in the infancy of the world, they are interesting to the 
student in its history; and, as the tniniature productions of the 
floral world, they even rival the more grand and magnificent 
of its attractive charms! 
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Art. IV. Descriptive Notice of several seedling varieties of 
Pelargonium^ recently raised by Thomas Coioan, at the 
gardens of CoL PerkinSy Brookline^ near Boston. By 
Alexander Gordon. 

The genus Pelargdnium has become so universal a favor- 
ite, that any eulogium on its merits, as a green-house or win- 
dow ornament, would be superfluous. The anxiety among 
amateurs, to possess every new introduction, whether import- 
ed, or of native origin, , is well known. For a long time, 
the difficulties attending the Importation of these floral gems 
made the varieties in American collections rather limited; but 
at the present time, there are various estabiishiVients in the 
United States, whose Geranidcece would rank with the famed 
collections of Europe. Independent of the importations, 
which include every desirable variety, many valuable acqui- 
sitions have been added to this delightful tribe, by varieties of 
American origin. The object of this communication is to 
record in your valuable pages some very esteemed varieties 
raised by Thomas Cowan, son of Mr. Cowan, gardener to 
Col. Perkins, Brooklme, near Boston. Mr. Cowan raised 
above fifty seedlings last season, about one half of which have 
flowered this spring. Seven years ago, and not one of those 
which have blossomed but would have ranked high, and the 
following will bear a comparison with any in the country, even 
at the present day. 

Cowan^s Beauty of Clydesdale. — A splendid plant. Cor- 
olla very large, slightly recurved; color dark rose, finely pen- 
cilled with large dark spots, lower petals light rose. The 
flowers stand boldly to the view, in fine trusses; foliage leaves 
orbicular; habit of plant very compact. Several good judges 
have pronounced this variety equal to any in America. 

PerA:insi-knum.-r-Corolla dark purple, distinctly marked with 
spots: foliage very compact: a very excellent variety. 

Cowan^s Sir William IFallace. — Corolla very large; upper 
petals dark rose, beautifully pencilled with dark brown, inter- 
spersed with white; lower petals vivid light rose; foliage very 
large: has much the habit and appearance of Dennis's Per- 
fection. 

Miss Cabot. — Corolla: color French white, pencilling very 
regular, terminating with a rich spot: foliage large, and very 
compact in habit. 
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JUxss Oardener. — Corolla yery large, light lilac, finely pen- 
cilled, with a rich dark spot. A remarkably free flowerer. 

Miss Carey. — Similar to the above, excepting the foliage, 
which is smaller, and smoother in the leaf. 

Gorddnu. — ^Corolla very large: color of upper petals dark 
purple, with a rich, deep, velvety spot, on a white ground. 

Osceola, — Corolla large: color French white, finely pen- 
cilled with rich lake colored stripes, which are terminated 
with a bold spot: foliage large, and the plant very compact in 
habits 

Hector, David Crocket, Audubon, Black Hawk, and Robert 
Burns have considerable merit, and are very distinct; the 
latter, in particular, is aii excellent variety. Those which 
have not flowered are very promising. Indeed, I seldom, if 
ever, saw so many excellent varieties from a single batch of 
seedlings. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

Alexander GoRDOif. 

May 4thy 1840. 



Art. VI. SoTM hints upon the treatment of Green-^house 
Plants during Summer. By the Editor. 

We have oftentimes thought, when viewing many of the very 
fine collections of plants in the summer season, which now a- 
bound in the amateur gardens, throughout the country, that there 
was a great want of care and attention in the management of the 
plants during that season of the year, when placed out of the 
green-house in the open air ; and it has often occurred tp us, 
that a few hints upon the negligent mode in which many of the 
more delicate and beautiful plants are treated, might be the 
means of inviting attention to the subject, and prevent per- 
haps, in some degree^ that careless disposition of the plants 
which too many cultivators seem to think of little or no im- 
portance when out of the green-house or conservatory. 

We shall now, briefly, note down some ideas which have 
occurred to us, and we hope that they may tend to induce cul- 
tivators, especially those who possess choice collections, to 
give more attention to their green^house plants during summer, 
not only for the purpose of keeping them in a healthier and 
more vigorous condition, butx>f rendering them interesting ob- 
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jects throughout the whole year — ^the splendor of their winter 
babitatioD and pleasing ornaments to the garden all summer. 

WbO) that is a lover of plants, has not often admired the 
neatness and beauty of a well arranged green-house, — the vig- 
or and elegance of the plants, and the brilliancy of the 
blossoms? — from November tp May, how much grati6ca- 
tion and delight they afford; — but from June to November, 
bow different is their appearance! When the season arrives 
for removing the plants from the house, a general' clearing is 
made at once of every object there; — tlie camellias, azaleas 
and heaths, are placed in one situation, the roses and geraniums 
in another, the cacti tribe huddled together in some out-of-the- 
way place, and the different kinds of bulbs thrown together 
in another; some scattered hither and thither, under the shade 
and drip of trees, and others exposed to the full blaze of a 
burning summer's sun, and often times without any reference 
to the shade, light, heat or moisture, which each particular 
tribe requires. Some of the tallest species blown about by 
the wind, and sweeping the ground with their branches by the 
continual upsetting and rolling about of the pots — some with 
broken pots, others overrun with moss and weeds, the earth 
ploughed up by the continued action of the worms — the whole 
oftentimes presenting such a confusion and mildness as to lead 
one, not familiar with plants, to imagine that they possessed 
no value sufficient to render them objects of any care or at- 
tention. 

This carelessness and peglect of green-house plants, during 
the summer season, may be attributed, in a great degree, to the 
simple cause of the uninteresting appearance of the plants, of 
many species and varieties, when not in blossom; having com- 
pleted their season of flowering, and, some of them, perfected 
their growth^ for another year, they are looked upon as objects 
affording no gratification sufficient to bestow other than the 
necessary labor upon them, of keeping them alive by occa- 
sional supplies of water, (oftentimes without much regard to 
regularity,) until placed in their winter domicil to again re- 
ward the ctiltivator, by a brilliant display of their varied and 
pleasing blossoms for his assiduity in nursing and fostering 
their growth. Year after year the collection is shorn of some 
of its finest ornaments, and, unless a stock is kept up by con- 
tinual propagation or by purchases ' from the nurseryman, 
it is soon reduced^ and what remain are but sickly objects, 
which, as they become less vigorous, receive the less care. 

We are induced to believe that in amateur collections, where 
there is not a professional man, many fine plants are lost by in- 
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attention during summer: though much anxrety is often felt for the 
fate of the plants during winter, they suffer far less, in general, 
than they do in summer, provided oi^dinary care is then given 
them. The burning summer's sun, the 'hot parching \»inds, 
and the frequent heavy rains, in our climate, are more fatal to 
the health of plants, than the cool tempeiature of any indifl'er- 
ently regulated green-house, during winter. 

Where there is a choice collection of plants, the first con- 
sideration should be, next to a convenient, large and well ven- 
tilated green-house, to prepare a suitable place for the plants 
during the summer season. The situation should be open and 
exposed to the Cree circulation of air, and it should not be un- 
der the drip and shade of large trees, as is too often the case. 
It should be a situation prepared on purpose for the plants; 
and if judiciously chosen, and the plants all properly and neatly 
arranged, it may be made as pleasing and interesting a portion 
of the garden as could be desired. 

The plants should be sheltered from the northerly winds, 
either by a fence or trees at a short distance from them; 
and if the place could be selected where it was in some de- 
gree protected from the wind at each point, it would be all the 
belter. The first operation is to prepare a foundation for the 
pots, in such a manner as to keep the worms, as much as pos- 
sible, from .entering them. For this purpose various sub- 
stances and various methods have been recommended: most 
writers advise a layer of coal cinders to the depth of four or 
five inches, but these are not easily to be obtained in this coun- 
try, where very little sea coal is used, except in the vicinity 
of cities, and recourse must be had to other means for effect- 
ing the same object. A correspondent of Loudon's Gar* 
dener^ 8 Magazine^ noticed in our pages, (Vol I. p. 394,) recom- 
mends excavating the earth to the depih of six inches, and filling 
the space with sand, on which the plants may be placed. , We 
have found a layer of the fine siftings of anthracite. coal, about 
four inches in depth, and well rolled down, to answer a good 
purpose. On such a foundation we have placed our plants for 
four or five years, and by adding a little fresh siftings on the 
surface every year, have been but slightly troubled with the 
worms. When neither. of these substances can be conveniently 
had, planks, placed upon bricks, answer very well. 

The best form of ground for arranging and shading the 
plants is a parallelogram ; a frame may then be erected, and 
i3y having an awning upon the same, the plants may at all times 
be protected equally from the scorching sun and the heavy 
rains; but in whatever form the bed or beds are laid out, the 
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plants should be so arranged as to admit of their being ea- 
sily watered: they may be placed in circles, with the tallest 
in the centre, or in rows in the same manner, always grouping 
those together which require about equal supplies' of water at 
the root and- over the foliage. Camellias, rhododendrons, 
azaleas, and such hard wooded species, may be placed to- 
gether; heaths, epacrises, diosmas, pitneleas, and New Hol- 
land plants generally, by themselves; cactuses,' stapelras, and 
other succulent plants requiring but little water, together, and 
miscellaneous plants as they approach one another in similar 
treatment; geraniums, and most soft wooded plants requiring 
considerable sun, may be placed in most any situation where 
there is convenient room; when there is sufficient space in )he 
rear of the green-house or conservatory, with a wall, fence,' or 
trees to break the north wind, it will be found the best place for 
arranging the plants; where the collection consists of but few 
pl^ms, and those principally camellias, azaleas, &c., it may 
not be deemed advisable to be to any great expense to prepare 
a place for the plants: in such cases they may stand on a pre- 
pared border, adjoining the back of the green-house, and shad- 
ed, if the sun strikes them too powerfully, by a slight awning 
running down from the back of the back wall to the distance 
required. This will answer every purpose. 

Having given these general details, we shall ofier some re- 
marks on the treatment of the plants, under the following heads: 
— Removal of the plants from the Green-house, — Shade, — 
Water, — and Removal to the Green-house in the fall. 

Removal of tke plants from th^ GrMn-hotise, — By the first of 
June is as early as plants can b6 taken from the green-house 
with safety; some kinds will not bear removal at that period, 
but a lavgtt. portion of them may be taken out, so that the re- 
mainder wHI have a better chance to receive the due benefit of 
a free circulation of thd air around them; occasionally some 
plants do better to remain until July, but their earlier or later 
removal oltlntimes depends upon the weather; we have known 
it so cold during the first fortnight in June, as to render it high- 
ly prejudicial t(k remove the plants at that time; but, as a gene- 
ral rule, that may be taken as the period to commence remov- 
ing them to the open air. 

If the collection embraces a fine assortment of camellias, 
these will be the first thing to look after. If their growth com- 
menced very early, and they fiave fully completed it, began to 
harden their young wood, (which may be easily known by its 
turning brown,) aiid just show the flower buds, they may be 
removed; or those only which are thus advanced may be taken 
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out, and the remainder suffered to remain a little longer. Ic 
should be a general rule, never to tak^ camellias out of the 
green-bouse until they show their flower Uids, as they often- 
times do not perfect any if removed too early: the sudden 
transition from the house to the open air checking the rapid 
flow of sap to the buds, which have already begun to form. It 
18 best, therefore, to take out only those which have tolerably 
prominent flower buds, and leave the remainder to be removed 
from time to time, as they are ready. 

Rhododendrons, azaleas, daphnes, &c. may be removed at 
any period after June 1 st'. They should be placed at once where 
they can be shaded from the sun, especially if the new growth 
is not completed. Roses may be removed immediately and 
plunged into the border, or retained in pots, and placed where 
they can receive the sun part of the day. Geraniums, if yet 
in flower, may remain in the house, where they can be conve- 
niently shaded, and where they will be a great ornament until 
July; as soon as their blooming is over^ remove them at once 
to a half shady place, where they are to be pruned in and re- 
main until the middle of August, when tliey may be fully ex- 
posed to the sun. Ericas and New Holland plants may be 
taken out with the others. Pots of oxalises, ixias, &c., which 
have done flowering, may be all removed to where they cao 
be protected from heavy rains. Cactuses may also be remov- 
ed, as the open air seems to harden their shoots, and cause 
them to bloom more abundantly. With the exception of ca- 
mellias, as above noticed, nearly every plant may be taken 
from the green-bouse. 

Shiide, — The incidental remarks which have been made 
above, relating to shade, leave us less to say on this head. 
Camellias should not be allowed to have the sun more thao 
four or five hours in the morning, — say until ten o'clock; 
rhododendrons, azaleas, daphnes, and most evergreens, may- 
be allowed the same; heaths may be allowed somewhat more^ 
though it is not best to have too much; small plants of heaths, as 
well as azaleas, do well in frames facing the north, (see p. 36;) 
cactuses may be allowed the sun, both morning and afternoon^ 
only shading them two or three hours at noon; and roses and 
geraniums may be exposed to it half of the day. Every plant 
cannot be particularized, but those which seem to possess sim- 
ilar habits to these now named should have the same treatment. 
If the plants have been arranged as has been advised, the ca- 
mellias and other evergreens may be placed on the north, and 
the others on the souths and the shade, by being fitted with 
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rollers, c>n be put up or down at pleasure, and at different 
bours of the day. 

Water. — To give due supplies of water^ and at proper times, 
requires some judgnient; in dry and parchiag weather,. which 
often occurs, the plants will need an abundant supply, while 
in cooler and more moist weather, a small quantity will be suf- 
ficient: as a general rule, water should be given ftyexj night in 
fine weather, and at other times ODce in two days*. Plants 
perspire rapidly, and as they generally show outward symptoms 
of aridity very quickly, those which need water may be readi- 
ly known. Camellias should be syringed three or four times a 
week, throwing the water with force all over the foliage and 
branches, to dislodge all dust and insects. Rhododendrons, 
and other hard wooded plants, will also require frequent syr- 
inging. Roses, geraniums, and other soft wooded plants, must 
be well supplied at the roots, and occasionally a little thrown 
over the leaves. Cactuses should be watered well till they 
have completed their growth, which will be the latter part o( 
August. Heaths must be carefully looked after, judiciously 
watered, and frequently syringed; when the pots are plung- 
ed, they will require less water. In September, and just be- 
fore the plants are housed, the nights being longer and cooler, 
with heavy dews, gradually lessen the supplies of water. Some 

JIants wilf need repotting in the autumn; those that do, should 
e set aside and attended to in good season, in order that the 
roots may get established before they are taken into the hou^e. 
/lueetf • — The plants are often troubled with insects during 
summer: the red spider, the aphides, the brown scale, the 
mealy scde, and some others infest the plants, and sometimes, 
if not carefully looked after, increase and spread so rapidly, as 
to injure. the plants very seriously; the red spider is particu- 
larly troublesome, and in hot, dry summers very numerous* 
Liberal supplies of water, by the means of a syringe, is the 
best preventive, and, if regularly given, will keep them at bay; 
the aphides cannot easily be destroyed, except by fumigation 
with tobacco. The brown scale is a dirty and most disagreeable 
insect; they are not so injurious as the otfaei's, but they keep the 
plants in such a slovenly state, that it should be the first object 
to get rid of them. Camellias, oranges, oleanders, and other 
bard wooded plants, are tlie most infested by them. The only 
sure method of destroying them is to scrape them off carefully 
with some soft pointed instrument, as the tooth of a comb, or 
a piece of wood, and wash the planta with soap suds. Camel- 
lias sometimes lose their flower buds and leaves, if the scale is 
allowed to increase and cover the shoots. These are the 
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principal enemies of the gardener or amateur, and are readilj 
destroyed if attempted in due season. 

Removing the plants into the Green'house.-r—As early as the 
fir^t of October, and occasionally before that period^ removing 
the plants to the house roust be commenced. Geraniums,, be* 
ing the most tender, will require to be taken care' of first; oth- 
er tender plants should be also got in; cactuses, and succulents 
of all sorts, must not be neglected. Rhododendrons, camel- 
lias, &c. will bear slight frosts without -injury, and fears need 
not be enteHained of Any damage, unless the thermometer fall 
below 30"". We have even had them exposed at 26^^ and 
could not discover that they suffered any; repeated chills, 
however, if too much prolonged, might be injurious. Every 
plant should be examined before taken into the house; all the 
pots should be cleaned, the surface of the soil top-dressed, 
(unless lately repotted,) and the plants trimmed and neatly tied 
up where they require iu As much should be accomplislied 
as'possible, before the plants are taken into the green-house; 
washing, cleaning, top-dressing, &e., if neglected till that pe- 
riod, will cause much trouble and delay in the arrangement of 
the plants. The camellias will require to have their leaves 
well washed, if they have stood in a dusty situation, as nothing 
detracts so much from the beauty of the flowers, as the foliage 
covered with dust; the pure and delicate tints of the flowers 
are heightened, in a great degree, by the deep green glossy 
surface of the foliage. 

In the arrangenrent of the plants upon the stages, or on the 
back border, if there is ho stage, mi>ch will depend upon the 
taste, of the cultivator. The large and tall evergreen shrubs 
should occupy the back stage or border, placing the dwarfest 
nearest the walk. The front stage may be devoted to gerani* 
urns, roses, &c., and the front shelves to winter bulbs, such as 
oxalises, &c. The C&cti may occupy the highest and roost out- 
of-the-way station to be found; the nearer the glass, the better: 
in such situations they will perfect their flower buds, and, if 
v4iy sparingly watered, will flower abundantly. All the plants 
should be arranged, and the house in order, by the middle of 
November. ' 

When we commenced these remarks, we did not intend. to 
make them so general; but, as we have proceeded, some things 
have struck us which we have deemed worthy of record. We 
might particularize many plants, which require quite peculiar 
management, but to do so would occupy more space than we 
could well spare. We shall however, at a future time, again re* 
vert to the subject, and offer some observations on soilS) pot- 
ting, &c. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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Akt. L General 'Notice*. 

Pmeking eeedifor exportaHon.--^A. paper was read at a late meet- 
ing of the Loailon HortioiiUural Society, from Dr. Hugh Falconer, 
Buperintendeiit of the Botanical Garden of Sakarinnper. dated Cash* 
Dieer, 1836;- on his method of packin^^ seeds for exportation. A par- 
eel which be sent to the Society vetretated with so miich success that 
the Vice-secretary was desirous of laying his method before the pub- 
lic. It is as follows:— 

"I have been gratified to fiqd that the Himalayan seeds, sent by 
me, succeeded so weH with the Horticultural Society. 

''As the result seems to have interested you, 1 may mention the 
mode in which the collection and package were managed. The seeds 
are collected generally on a march along an extensive tract of coun- 
try; as a general rule, the pericarps are not detached, but the frnit 
and see<l immediately packed up in paper; the doused paper packets, 
especially those contaming baccate or juicy fruits', are daily exposed 
freely to the. sun; and, to increase the heating effect of the solar rays, 
the packets are spread out on a black blanket, and kept so till the pa- 
per of the packets feels dry, a man being employed inturniug them 
occasionally: the paper imbibes moisture during the night, and the 
process is repeated till all moisture is thoroughly dissipated. In the 
rains, which embrace about half the seed season in the Himalayas, 
the sun U not available, and the packets are daily dried before a gen* 
tie (ire, till the same effect is produced; but the result is much more 
uncertain as regards subsequent germination. In packing up the 

iMckages for transmission to Eiirope, the little packets are folded up 
ooaely.in a couple of envelopes of paper; and an invariable caution 
IS given along with them, never to let the packages get into a box or 
trunk, much less into the ship's hold; but to suspend them loosely 
from an airy corner of the cabin, free from the risk of moisture and 
aprav. 

**On a march, where you move daily under canvass from place to 
place, the amount or duration of shade required for drymg seeds, or 
their fleshy coverings, is not available, or I should certainly never 
torrefy the packets in the sun; all that can be said of the method is, 
that it speedily dries the seeds without killing them. The manage- 
ment on board ship appears to me to be every thing; "loose wrappers, 
free exposure to the air in shade, and exemption from boxes, trunks, 
or the hold. 

'*The exposure to the son, with the augmented heating effect pn^ 
daced by radiation on a black blanket, is perhaps interesting with re- 
ference to the conditions mentioned by you at p. 304 of your Inira" 
duetion to Botany^ second edition: but the effect is probably merely a 
beating one, as the opacity of the paper, and the reflecting quality of 
the light color, must prevent the luminous rays being transmitted to 
the seeds. I should certainly expect a different reslilt in the end, 
with reference to germination, if the seeds were directly exposed. 

"On one occasion, I received from England a jar ffe investment of 
farden vegetable seeds from a I^ondon seedsman. They were pack- 
ed in the ihick dark brown paper which is geaeraOy .used by groeeni 
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and geedsmen, and which, for the facility of foldinj|, is uaaally in a 
somewhat damp state. The packages were nailed up in a large 
"wooden box, with numerous folds of this paper, and the box then her- 
metically sealed in a tin case; it then found its way into the ship's 
bold. The damp paper, which, in the temperature of England, say 
at 50^, would have mattered little, became an important agent when 
the ship got into the tropics; at about 80° the damp became a hot Ta- 
por, and, when the seeds reached me, I found them all in a aemi- 
pulpy and mildewed stat^ in fact parboiled by the steam process; 
and, out of a £90 investment, not a seed germinated. 

*'i shall soon have the pleasure of sending you another collectioiit 
made on the hills to the westward, and in Cashmeer, where I now 
am. 

"I have found the Prdngoi pabulkria growing in the valley." 

With reference to this communication, it was stated that by far the 
greater part of the seeds alluded to by Dr. Falconer were in a fresh 
state when they reached the Society, and {^resented k remarkable con- 
trast with those which usually arrive from Calcutta and elsewhere* 
There can be no doubt, that the most important precaution to ob 
serve, in conveying seeds safely through a long voyage, consists In 
exposing thenk freely to the air^ because, Jf that is attended to, the 
damp, which, when in combination with a high temperature, contrib- 
utes so much towards destroying the germinating fwwer of seeds, ii 
dissipated as fast as it is fonneil. It was addea that, in the experi- 
ence of the Vice-Secretary, no better plan was known lor sending to 
jpreat distances most kinds of seeds, than, after being well dried, pai^ 
ing them loosely in common brown paper, and enclosing them, with- 
out pressure, in small coarse canvass bags, suspended fr6m the sides 
of a cabin, where they could be kept dry. The Society had tried va- 
rious other methods, such as packing in sugar, and in charcoal; en- 
closing in tin cases, in bottles sealed up, &c.; and all such plans in- 
variably proved unfit for the preservation of the germinating princi- 
ple of seeds; especially the two last, which had long been known to 
oe a means of destroying, rather than preserving, life, although still 
persevered in. 

. It was added, in illustration of these observations, that the most 
successful mstance of introducing seeds of the deodar cedar, from In- 
dia, occurred some years since, when a plan, similar to that now re- 
commended for adoption, was adhered to. In the year 1881, the 
Hon. T. Leslie Me'lville, on his return to England, brought with him 
some cones of the deodar, thrown loosely iHt6 a drawer in his cabin; 
these were presented to the Society by tiiat gentleman, and were so 
fresh f that nearly the whole of them germinated immediately upon 
being sown; and, in fact, furnished the principal part of the plants 
which the Society has been for some years distributing of this most 
valuable tree. {CUwd, Mag.) 

Edgingifor a Flower Garden. — For an edging, box is chiefly re^ 
commended. Box ! — not always kept in order, and in such a case a 
harbor for vermin I^the most greedy and rapacious blood*sucker of 
every thing within its reach, the exhauster of the virtues of the richest 
compost. Next come thrift, bachelor's buttons, primroses, and even 
Ijondon pride, all tending to weeds, and all growing out of linex to 
avoid this, flower beds are often edged with^ board, which soon falls 
to decay. The best and most |)ermanent edging I have ever met 
with is slate, set lengthways, three inches under, slid three inches 
over the level of the alley or walk, the edges of the beds filled in the 
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interior to the AiU height of the elate. I kaow ao edtntig of tbie de- 
■eription made sixteen yeara ago, which is still in the highest fierfee* 
tion; at first, the outside of the slate was painted green, which cave a 
great neatness to the garden; soon aAer, «n edging of gentianella 
was planted at the inside of the slate and close to it, which came into 
great beauty, and hung over the outside, forming an edging at top of 
three or four inches wide, requiring very, little attention, and decorat- 
ing the eflges of the beils with a profusion of its large, rich, and graee<- 
fnl blue flowers, which, when lined by a single row of yellow crocus, 
nsher in the spring in the ipost vivid colors. A chief perfection of 
tius edging is, that it is permanent. {Hart. Jour,) 



Abt. II. Foreign Notices, 
FRANCE. 



HortieuUure in France. — The great annual Flower Show of the 
French Society of Horticulture took place Irist September, hut the 
official accounts were n6t, until lately, published in the French inur- 
Dais, from which we find a translation in' a late number of the Horti" 
cuUural Journal, which has recently reached U]«. Addresses of some 
length were delivered, on the occasion, by the President the Vicomte 
H^ricart de Tbury, and M. Soulange Bodin, the Secretary. These 
addresses ffive much information relative to the present state of gar- 
dening in France. Believing some extracts from these addresses may 
be interesting to our readers, we quote the following. 

The President thus commenced his address: — 

** Ladies and Gentlemen, a court without the presence of the fair 
■ex would be a year without spring, or a spring without roses, ac- 
cording to the saying of Francis the First, of gallant memory, who 
thus expressed himself when be organized the establishment of the 

Joung dueen, Claude of France, and appointed, as her ladies of 
onor, the" youngest and handsomest women in the kingdom. Such, 
notwithstanding our flowers, would be our meetings, Wirhout the 
preeence of such blooming faces as those I see before me. We have 
met to hear an account of the progress of horticulture during the 
paat year. The secretary will lay before you a rimmi of the whole, 
and 1 will merely occupy your time for a brief period, whilst I speak 
a few words on the state of the science in the present day. I call 
hortictilture/ a science, for it is no longer the simple art of the gar- 
dener, employed to cultivate the flower-lted or the kitchen-ganlen; it 
is an inviting science, and immense in its details, for it comprehends 
the art of cultivating not less than nine di:(tinct kinds of horticultural 
ground,— 1st, the plain kitcben-garden; 3d, the fruit garden or or- 
chard; 8d, the mixed garden, embracing the other two; 4fh, the 
flower garden, witji jts hot-houses and conservatories; 5ih, the flow- 
er garden, united with the fruit garden; 6th, the botanical garden, 
with its nurseries, and its schools for usttig plants in arts nnA manu- 
facturee; 7th, the pharmaceutic garden, With the af^plication of plants 
to medicine; 8th, the extended pleasure ground, whethek' private or 
pvblic; and 9th, the landscape garden, whether natural, or romantiCi 
or Ettglub, or Chinese. 
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" It 18 not my intention to enter into the detail of each of these 
seTeral gardens. I will eonfine myself to fixing, for a moment, your 
attention on fnets well known, but highly important, relative to, lat. 
Kitchen gardens; 3d, Fruit gardens; and, 8d, Flower gardens. 

'^Oftt^se the first mentioned iirthe most simple, being consecrated 
to the cultivation of plnnts used* for food. Yet, simple as it is, it ia 
that which requires the grentent attention and the most unremitting 
care. To lose the least possible ground, and to consecrate to each 
plant the portion most favorable to its growth, would appear to be all 
that is required for perfect success— and when the ground is good, 
and the position is favorable, nature demands but little more. But 
to produce vfithotU eeisation a $iieee$$ion of planU from the same 
ground — to obtain some before their natural time, and others aAer^ 
to supply day by day the wants of a large city, — will be found to ro- 
<|uire extensive knowledge, sreat experience, and the most untiring 
industry. For large towns the profession of the market gardener ia 
one of the greatest importance, for on him are thousands dependant 
for apportion of their daily food. This profession then calls loudly 
for the protection of the highest powers \n the state; and I may hie 
allowed to say, that the aulhor%iie» Mcareely seem to bt aware of the 
imjforianee of this profeition. To give you an idea of the labors of 
this ever active class of men, I need only mention that more than one 
hiindred thousand acres of land produce, one with another, more 
^han three thousand francs (£130) of produce each year, and that 
this quantity of land.j^ives the means or existence to more than on« 
hundred thousand families, each containing, on an average, fiwe per- 
sons. This calculation will convince you of the extreme importance 
of this class of the community. Still thev are too little known, and 
when the world consumes the produce of the kitchen garden, they 
little think that it has proceeded from a never ceasing la^r, and from 
exertions which must not relax by night or by day. Yet fbr ages 
have certain families in the neiirhborhood of Paris devoted themselves 
to the occupation I have just described. Amongst them is the name 
pf Boudier, to whom has been awarded the first prize. With him 
Tou will also find associated the namesof Vilmorin,our grand roaster 
in horticulture, Jacques of Neuilly-du-Roi, Leblaus, Bossin, Loiael, 
ToUard, Glorian, Gontier, Devillers, Chavart, &c.r &c., all of whom 
have exhibited the finest specimens of vegetables. Nor must I omi( 
the Abbe Voisin, the worthy superior of Foreign Missions, to whom 
we owe the collection of all tne vegetables and plants growing in 
China;^ many of which, owing to his exertions, are now naturalized 
in France. 

**The fruit garden interests scarcely a smaller number than that of 
which I have just spoken. The consumption of fruits is enormous 
in Paris. 1 do not mean forced or early fruits, but such as are within 
the reach of every one. 1 can state, thiit the value of fruit consum- 
ed in Paris amounts to several millions of francs a year, though I 
cannot name the exact sum; yet not less than twenty thousand fami- 
lies, or one hundred thousand persons, exist by the cultivation of 
fruit trees intended to supply Paris alone. How great must be the 
number of persons living by the same cultivation over the rest of 
France! The knowledge reouired for a proper culture of the fruit 
gardeti muHt be bxtentiive ana profound. The first step is, to study 
the nature of the soil, in order not to plant all trees indiscriminately, 
but to give lo each spot the tree which will, thrive there best. Great 
discoveries and improveibents have taken place, within the last few 
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years, with respect to fruit trees. The gardens of Versaines, Mon- 
treuil, FromoDt, Vaux, Surenes, Celle, Glisolles, Esmery, &c. &c., 
are so many schools where numerous pupils have been instructed, who 
now devote themselves to this branch of the science with the utmost 
success. Were I to name all those in France who are famed for 
their zeal and knowledge as fruit produoers, my time would extend 
too far. I may, however, speak of those known to all Paris, and 
quote the names of Lefebvre of Montreuil-aux-P^hes, Jamain, Sa- 
geret. Rendu, Duvillers, Barbot, ToUard, Bossin, and Vilmorin, all 
renoarkable for their knowledge in horticulture. 

"I arrive, at last, to the flower gardens, — the most admired of all — 
the seat of the graces, of pleasure and delight. Flowers, at present, 
are an absolute necessity. The child plays with them, the young 
girl crawos her fair brow with them, and age finds an indescribable 
charm in cultivating them. Run through our flower markets: from 
morn till evening see all ages come to choose, according to their state 
of life, such flowers as their means will allow them to indulge, in. 
More than two hundred florists in Paris, or its immediate neighbor* 
hood, supply the wants of the inhabitants. It is particularly on the 
occasion of some great fete^ such as that of the Virgin, of St. Louis, 
of St, John, or St. Peter, that the activity of our gardeners is worthy 
of admiration. At the last fdte of the Virgin I can state, positively, 
thai more thanffty thousand francs* worth (£3000) oj flowers were 
sold in Paris. 4t is for our subsistence,' said an old gardener, *that 
the kind Virgin sends us the flowers we have cultivated to do her 
honor.' Yet, notwithstanding this absolute luxury of flowers, it is to 
be lamented that our flower sellers have no place assigned them 
which can keejp out the weather. They are obliged to attend to theh* 
traflic, exposed to all the seasons as they come round* Who does not 
recollect the fdte of the Virgin some years back, which was interrupt- 
ed by one of the most terrible storms of the year? Down Came the 
rain, and a scene of disaster disfigured the place, which, a ^w miur 
tttes before, was so richly ornamented by flowers. The hopes of 
many a florist were destroyed, and property to a vast amount was 
lost forever. Yet, up to the present time« a covered market is asked 
for in vain, and another unexpected storm may again destroy a bril- 
liant collection of flowers." 

The secretary then read his report, which was of great length, and 
most ably drawn tip. AAer rapidly referring to the various plants in 
the exhibition, he proceeded to touch on those which had made a 
considerable progress since the year before. He first referred to the 
mulberry trees, which M. Perrotet had, some years back, brought from 
China. They had been very extensively cultivated, but not in the 
same degree as it was hoped another variety was likely to be, the 
buds of which M. Hebert had brought from the northern provinces of 
China, where it grows naturally in the open air^. These had been put 
down at the experimental farm of Bergeries, and gave every pros- 
pect of complete success. The Minister of Agriculture had commit- 
ted these precious objects to the care of M. Camille Beauvais,. which 
was a guarantee that care and intelligence, would be used in their 
culture. 

The same Minister had commissioned M. Guillemin to proceed to 
Brazil, to study the culture and preparation of tea, and to bring back 
a certaia number of plants to France. His mission had completely 
succeeded, tie visited all the furma in the provinces of Rio Janeiro 
and St. Paul, where tea was cultivated. He found some very fine 
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pieces of 'CultiTation in Sr. Paul, where tea is so extensively caltivat- 
ed, as to suffice for all the wants of ^e Brazilian empire, if the price 
of labor ^as not so exceedingly elevated, as to make the tea dearer 
thati that from China. M. Guillemin not only studied all proceedings 
with respect to its culture and fabrication, but made himself also ac- 
quainted with the questions which have an influence on. the return of 
prpduce. He feels satisfied that, with free labor and this improve- 
ments in machinery of the present day, tea mav be manufactured in 
prance at one third of the price that it costs in Brazil.' Unfortunate- 
ly^ great number of the plants which he brought with him perished 
on the passage. A sufticient number were preserved, Which have 
lieen placed in the Jardin des Plants. To the qualities which render 
tea wnolesome and digestive, it adds another — that of preserving the 
laboring classes from the ill effects of certain employments, as was 
observed by the Ai)b^ Voisin in the rice plantations of China. M. 
Guillemin has also brought back eighty-nine varieties of rare plants, 
which are 'placed in the king's garden, as well as a fine collection of 
orchidaceous plants, gathered on a Sierra of the Cordillera moan- 
tains. The secretary then lamented the premature deaths of two 
learned botanists in foreign countries. • One was Dr. Busseuil, sur- 
geon in the French marine, -who, after having visited China in the in- 
terests of science, was carried off by a fever at Goree. The other 
was Dr. Betoro, of Piedmont, who, af\er having explored the Antil- 
les, and a great part of South America, had been shipwrecked on his 
way to Otaheite, and lost* The secretary, also, had a to deplore the 
death of the English traveller, Douglas, who, in his career, had. en- 
riched horticulture with ko many vegetables. He perished miserably 
in the Sandwich Islands, whilst collecting the natural flowers of the 
country. He suddenly fell into one of the covered pits made for 
catching wild beasts. He was literally trampled to pieces by the an- 
imal which was in the trap at the time. The secretary then alluded 
to the improved practices introduced, or more generally practised, 
since their last annual meeting. Artificial fecundation had become a 
great source of profit to the flprists. Hybridism had difiused an ex- 
traordinary variety; camellias, rhododendrons, azaleas, and dahlias, 
had been exceedingly extended; and with respect to roses, the varie- 
ties seemed endlesss. The secretary then alluded to the difiTereot 
horticultural societies throughout the kingdom, which had hicreased 
in importance during the year. He also spoke in complimentary 
terms of the great houses, which had gained a name by their success 
in horticultural pursuits, and alluded to particular objects to which 
certain cultivators had particularly devoted themselves. Thus Vi- 
eomte Debonnaire de Gif had used glass coverings to increase the 
size endeavor of artichokes, and Dr.Merat had employed coverings of 
black canvass for the same purpose. The Compte de Lasteyrie had 
communicated the means of^ preserving stone fruit; and M. Loiseleur 
Deslongchamps a mode of preserving any sort in an ice-house. M. 
Lefebvre had discovered a. late peach, which ripens in October or No- 
vember, ft was, on the contreiy, to the early ripening of fruits, that 
M. Chalon had directed his laboris. He was able to nast^n grapes, 
growing on trellises, by means of semi-circulair tiles painted black. 
M. Jacquiha had improved, in a high degree, on chicory, cultivated 
m gardens; and M. Vilmorin had pursued a series of experiments on 
carrots, taken from the wild state, and had produced a marked im- 
provement. 
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The secretary then alluded to the great progress which dahlias had 
made since the year before, and mentioned that there was some in- 
tention of holding special shows for that flower. He then launched 
forth into an eloquent eulognim on the science of horticulture. He, 
at considerable length, expatiated on its importance, and then sketch- 
ed its rise and progress clown to the present day. Amongst other 
matters, he alluded to the siingular group of oak trees in the sands of 
Gondreville, known by the name of The fourteen brethren of the des' 
eri of Tour^de'Crrain. These were originally fourteen, but are now 
reduced to eleven. Thirteen of them, about two hundred years agb^ 
took their root around, and one in the centre, of an old stock, aged at 
least one thousand years, growing on a tomb. The old tree was 
contemporary with Louis le Debonnaire, or perhaps with Charle- 
magne. It witnessed, successively, the disturbances of the Truands 
— ^the amours of Francis the First with, the Duchess d'Etampes — the 
meeting of the army of this prince with that of Charles V., separated 
soon after by the peace of Crepy (1544) — more than once struck with 
lightning — it had also to endure the anger of Cardinal, Richelieu, who 
associated it in his vengeance with the revolters who met unde^ its 
peaceful shade. Louis XIIL caused it to be cut down, and yet it 
witnessed, in 1652, the meeting of those parties which divided the 
Court under Cardinal Mazarin, and the dispersion of the army by 
Tm^nae. The present group, which is now so much admired, was 
the favorite huntmg rendezvous of the Duke of Orleans, the father of 
the present king. The secretary concluded by speaking favorably of 
some of the periodical works of horticulture, published in France, 
and by wishing every prosperity to the science. {Hort* Jour.) 
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Echinoedehu Euriisii. — On Saturday, April 35th, I noticed this 
beautiful plant in flower at the green-house of Mr. Francis Putnam. 
Several of the plants have flowered in the neighborhood of Boston 
and New York, during the few previous seasons past; but this b the 
first time it has flowered in this vicinity. 

The following is the memoranda of the progress of this plant from 
the time the buds became visible. About the first of Marcn there ap- 
peared nearly on the top of the stem three wQolly protuberances, 
which were considered to be buds; at first they made very slow pro- 
gress, but, during the few days previous to flowering, their growth 
was very rapid. The flowers began to unfold on Friday afternoon, 
(April 94th,) about 5 o'clock, and was fully expanded at nine in the 
evening. It continued so until late in the afternoon of the next day, 
when they gradually closed. There are two or three more woolly 
protuberances on the same plants, which are probably flower buds. 

The flower measured about nine inches from the base of the tube 
to the tip of the petals. The tube is funnel shaped, of a greyish green 
color, covered at short distance^ with tufts of blackish hairs. The 
petals are very numerous, about forty in number, lanceolate, acumi- 
nate, and of the most spotless and delicate white. The stamens are 
ezcMdiogly numerous} ai^thers of a pale straw color. It exhales o|ia 
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of the most rich and delicious odors in the vegetable world, partaking 
of the fragrance of the orange flower, which many think it even sur- 
passes. — F., Salem, Jlpril, 1840. 

Great Product from one quarter of an acre 0/ ground. -r-Sir, from 
one quarter of an acre I grew, (the summer of 1889,) 
18^350 Plants of green^and brown 177 summer Squashes, S varieties. 



Kale, Cauliflower, Brocoli,ear* 
ly York, Savoy, Drumhead, 
Thousand— headed, and red 
Cabbage. 

4 varieties Tomatoes. 

10,000 rose and white solid Cel- 
ery plants. 

400 purple and white Egg pUmts. 

1,000 heads Lettuce, four varie- 
ties. 

600 do. Endive, ten varieties. 

5 sowings of Cress. 

5bu3heU Spinach, three varie- 
ties. 

1000 Radishes. 

1 bushel Kale Sprouts. 

161 bushels green Peas, three 
varieties. 

S bushels broad Windsor Beans, 
in pod. 

3 do. String Beans. 

15} bushels Lima Beans. 
4j| bushels Potatoes, six varie- 
ties. 
5 do. sweet Potatoe. 
3^ do. Beets, 
li do Carrots. 

4 do. Parsnip. 
^ do. Skirret. 

4 do. Scorzonera. 
l^i do. Turnips, three varieties. 
1 do. Ruta Baga Turnip. 
38^ bushels of ripe Tomatoes. 
7 bushels irreen To 



80 winter Squashes, 5 varieties. 

6 Citron Melons. 

26 Water Melons. 

73 Musk Melons. 

2^5 Cucumbers for^ickle, from 

one vine. 
50 lar^e Cucumbers. 
100 wild Gherkins. 
2 quaru Nasturtium. 
i bushel Peaches. 
150 Okra Pods. 
416 heads Cabbage Kale. 
55 heads Cauliflower and Bro- 

coli. 
455 purple Eggs. 
6 white do. 
1 quart scarlet and white mnner 

Beans. 
10 hills Globe and Cardooa Ani- 

choke. 
50 mock oranee Pears. 
13 quarts seed Peas. 
21 quarts Lima Beans for seed. 
33 ounces Egg Plant seed. 
7^ lbs Tomato seed. 
4 ounces Celery seed. 
16 ounces sundry seeds — Sage, 
Savoy, sweet Marjoram, 
Thyme, Parsley, Bene Plant, 
&c. 8tc. 
18 varieties of Dahlias. 
70 do. of Flowers 
2000 heads Celery— aboat 1509 
of them fine large heads. 



green Tomatoes. 
650 ears Corn, ^ye varieties. 

I had a man to work only one week — I did all the rest myself. I 
was in my gardeii at day-light, worked till eight, nine or ten, then 
dressed Sina walked to Wall Street, about two miles, then home at 
two to four, and worked till eight in the evening, then into a warpi 
bath, and read my evening papers in bed. 

This was my second year of gardening for more than twenty yeari! 
Should any of your horticultural friends doubt my statement, I will 
explain to them how I obtained such a quantity from so small apiece 
of ground. — Yours, very respectfully, L. Vaughan, fVilliamsburghf 
N. Y.,May, 1840. 

[We shall be glnd to receive from our correspondent the method Hi 
which he was enabled to reap such an abundant crop from so small 
ill space of ground. Many persons imagine that half an acre 
will not produce sufficient to pay for manuring and cultivating the 
land. \Ve hope, however, that the above statement of Mr. Vaughan 
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will conyioce those who entertain such' an opinicny that they are 
mistaken. — Ed.] 

Rlbei sanguineum, the crimson flowerinst currant, and Wisidria. 
CotttequikiA, the Chinese Wistaria, are decidedly the two tfnest hardy 
planes which h^ve heen introduced of late years. The former stood 
the past winter well (though the thermometer indicated six below 
zero of Fahrenheit,) and has been in bloom for the last three weeks. 
The Chinese Wistaria seems perfectly hardy, and is truly one of the 
loveliest of climbing plants. A specimen trained on the front of the 
foreman's house here, covering about one hundred scjuare feet, i9^ 
DOW loaded with pendulous clusters of its delicate purplish lilac blos- 
soms, some of them a foot in length. From the facility with which 
we propagate this climber now, and its great beauty, we hope 
soon to see it training round the porch and over the trellis of every 
cottatfe.— d9. J. Downing, Botanic Garden and Nurseries, iVeio- 
^ttf^A, N. y., nth May, 1840. 

SuisVs *< Jimerican Flower Garden Directory, ^^ — It gives us much 
pleasure to meet with a work on horticulture like the present. 
While it contains ample directions for conducting the operations of 
the flower garden and green-house shrubbery throughout the whole 
year, it at the same time furnishes descriptive lists of the finest spe- 
cies and varieties of plants calculated to ornament the flower garden 
in all its departments, — lists down to the present time, and comprising, 
as for example, in the selection of roses, only the very finest ami 
most superb sorts, and rejecting every thing inferior, thoueh oflen 
heretofore praised and sold under high sounding names- Mr. Buist, 
(unlike some of our gardening authors,) has ^iven directions suited 
to our American climate, not borrowed from European works. In 
short, he has told us what he has seen and practised, not what is the 
current theory. In his description of plants he has the indepen- 
dence (unfortunately rare among nurserymen,) to say at once what is 
second rate, or unworthy of cultivation, or to expose an old plant sell- 
ioff under some new title. This volume (we refer to the last edition, 
1839,) is, on the whole, the most original one on American horti- 
culture that has yet been published, and we are therefore gratified to 
see it obtaining so extensive a circulation. — A. J. Downing, 

Production of Silk in Georgia. — The mulberry business is quite 
still now ; several gentlemen, however, are going ahead with the silk 
business, extending their plantations of trees and building cocooneries, 
intending to feed this season a million of worms, or more. 1 design, 
myself, to feed some, but probably not over one hundred thousand. 
The leaves are out now, the second time after having once been cut 
off by the frost, as large as a dollar. « The season has been alto- 
gether an extraordinary one. 1 have kept a calendar of Flora, and, 
if you think it worth the notice, will send a synopsis of it for your 
Magazine.— JM. A. fV., Athens, Ga., Afril, 1840. [We shall be 
yery glad to receive oor correspondput'S favors. — Ed.] 

Precocity of vegetation — March 5th, Fba annua in blossom on a 
sunny bank^ March 9th, Cdrylus americk^iu. Cooler weather suc- 
ceeding, the present state of the season is not very advanced, v Six- 
teen species of shrubs and of flowers have occurred in my notice) 
in flower at this date, (April ^^,) in the vicinity of— Chelmsford. 

Keeping detached beds of male and female Strawberry Plants. — 
I am endeavoring to keep detached lots of male and female plants of 
strawberries, so as to fill orders with a suitable number of each, -as 
the males produce no fruit, ^nd. consequently grow much stroDger 
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than the females^ and overrun the beds, rendering* them unprodao- 
tive: this I think may be prevented by plantiniif one male onlj, to 
fifteen or twenty females, and by having the former labelled, the 
runners could be kept shortened, therebv i^iving the female plants the 
ascendancy in growth.— Yours, R, Sinehir, Sen. Claremont NurMery, 
near Baltimore, May, 1840. 

Mr. Sinclair's plan is an exceedingly good one, and we would re- 
eommend other nurserymen to adopt it. We know that the Down- 
ton and some other varieties are often thrown away from the barren- 
ness of the vines, the male plants overruning the beds, and, by their 
excess of vigor, rooting out all the female plants, and many cultiva- 
tors, know not to what cause to attribute their unproductiveness. 
But by purchasing the two sexes separate, and plantmg in the prcH 
portions and following the directions above named, there need be no 
fear of their producing an abundant crop. — Ed, 

Premium for the destruction of the rose slu^.^^At a late stated 
meeting ef the Mkssachusetts Horticultural Society, it was voted, 
that apremium of twenty dollars be awarded to the person who shall 
discover the most speedy- and effectual mode of destroying the slug 
which infests rose bushes, destroying the entire fbliage of the plants. 
The Society were prompted to this step by the liberality of T. Lee, 
Esq., a gentleman who has done much to advance floriculture, who 
contributed one half of the amount of the above premium. We hope 
that experiments will be made, and, if possible, some effectual meth- 
od discovered, by which these pestiferous insects can be prevented 
from completely destroying the beauty of one of the greatest orna- 
mental shrubs of the garden; unless they can be got rid of, it will be 
almost useless to attempt the cultivation of fine collections of roses. 
We invite the attention of amateurs, and others to the subject, and 
hope they will be induced to institute experiments^ some one of 
which may prove efTectual.— £(^. 

Oardening in Louisville^ Ky. — I commenced a garden in tias city, 
for the sale of plants, flowers, &c., four years since. There seems 
to be a growing taste here for ornamental gardening, though there 
has, at yet^ but little been done. I have a great variety of plants in 
my collection, embracing many of the most choice sorts, both hardy 
and exotic. There are four or hve green-houses in this city, in a 
small way, but they are improving. There are a largo number of 
beautiful indigenous trees in this State; among others,, the Magn61ui 
trip^tala, macrophylla, acuminata and cordkta; and the Gymndcla- 
dus canadensis. — £. Wilson, Louisville^ Ky., April, 1840. 

Double variety of the Rdsa rubifdlia, — There is a fine double varie- 
ty of the R^Ao, rubif5iia, a native of this State. It is called the Ken- 
tucky multiflora here: it fully equals the celebrated Greville rose in 
appearance, and the-plant is superior, both as respects its vigor and 
hardiness. — Id. 

IpomSpsis ilegans. — One of the finest biennial plants which we 
possess 18 the Ipom6psis ^iegans. We have it in cultivation in abun- 
dance. — Id. 

Premiums offered by the Middlesex Horticultural Society, for 
1840. — In our last volume, (V., p. 467,) we published the list of pre- 
miums offered by this new society, for the year 1840. We would 
again remind our friends, especially those who reside in Middle- 
sex county, of the exhibitions which are to take place, and the liberal 
Eremiums to be distributed to those who are successful competitors, 
^id our limits allow, we would republish the list, in order that it 
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might be the means of drawing attention to the subject; but we have 
no space to do so. Among the flowers, roses receive liberal en« 
couragement, there being two prizes, one of four dollars, and one of 
three dollars. The show for them and pinks will probably take 
place about the S7th of this monih.-^Ed. 

Jdr. Walker's Tulip Show.—The annual exhibition of Mr. Walk- 
er's superb collection of tulips took place at the Public Garden, in 
Boston, on May the 17tb, and was to be continued until the SOth of the 
month. The weather, during the first week, was cold, with raw 
easterly winds and rain, which prevented a full attendance of vis- 
itors. The second week was delightful, and the exhibition was 
crowded up to the time we last saw it. 

The show, this season, was much more splendid than the last: 
many new and very fine sohs have been added to the collection, and 
the whole number of bulbs planted out this year exceeds three thou- 
sand. The bed is one hundred feet long, and four wide. 

We made some mention of the arrangement which Mr. Walkei^ 
had made with the proprietors, for the planting out of the bulbs in the 
fall, (Vol. V. p. 447.) We are glad to learn from Mr. Walker that, 
so fur, the experiment may be considered successful, and that the 
patronage is sufficient to warrant the planting of the bulbs in the 
same situation the coming fall. 

The bulbs looked exceedingly well grown, and the colors very even : 
some of the Bybloemens were extremely fine. The best kinds are 
still those which we have before noticed, (V. p. 318.) 

We cannot help repeating our conviction, that the establishment of 
Mr. Walker's tulip show, where it can be so readily seen by stran- 
gers, will tend more to create a taste for the tulip than any other 
means which could be devised. Agorceous array of such brilliant 
colors as greeted the eye, could not fail to create a sensation, in the 
beholder, which few other plants are capable of producing. Almost 
every one possesses a latent love for plants; but Some such uncom- 
mon display is often needed, to rouse it into action. We well 
remember when the inspection of a small tulip bed revived anew the 
feelings with which we cuUed the modest snow-drop, that harbinger 
of spring, in our youth, andoui* first object was to possess a bed as 
brilliant as that which so riveted our attention. Lover as we are of 
the tulip, we could wish that there were many more amateur collec- 
tions ofthis gorgeous flower to be found in our vicinity. 

Mr. Walker's display of pansies, at his garden in Roxbury, has 
been equally as extensive and beautiful as his exhibition of tulips in 
the city. . He has shown, the present season, some of the very finest 
specimens we have ever seen. He carried off the prize at the late show 
at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society's Rooms, and one of his 
seedling flowers possesbcs surpassing qualities. We trust he will name 
them, and increase them so as to supply amateurs, who are desirous 
ofpossessingafew superior kinds, with plants. Mr. Walker's whole 
collection comprises some three thousand plants. — Ed, 

Eehinoedetus EyMsii is now flowering in our collection. Th)i 
plant has now upon it ten fine buds, which will expand in the course 
of the next fortnight. — Ed. 

The Geranium$ at the Conservatory are now in full bloom: several 
of Mr. Donald's seedlings are very beautiful; we intend, in a future 
number, to describe all the hest.^-Ed. 

Wistiria Conae^tu^na, at Mr. Cushing's, is now throwing out a sec- 
ond crop of its beautiful pale blush lilac, odoriferous blossoms- At the 
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nursenr of W* KenHck, Newton, a larjire plant is in full flower, in the 
open air, where it has stood out four or five years. — Ed, 



Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism, 

' Errata, — In our last, at p. 186, six lines from the bottom, for "Ice- 
land Moss," read "Dwarf stone croj)," — an error which escaped 
our attention, until too late for correction. 

The large Camellia, in the collection of the late M. Noisette^ 
Charleston, S. C— Sir,— In the April No. 1839, of your very udeful 
and instructive Magazine, I find a camellia ofi^iganticsize described. 
You seem to*thiiik this may be the plant alluded to by me in Vol. 7 
of Loudon's Gardener's Magazine, then the property of my friend, 
the late M. Noisette. Whether you are correct in your inference or 
not, I am not able to say, not having learned who became the pos- 
sessor of the grounds of that gentleman after his decease; but I am 
under the impression M. Noisette's camellia was killed by the unu- 
sually severe frost which visited that country in the month of Febru- 
ary, 1835. I know, from authentic information, that a great number 
of M- Noisette's most valuable plants suffered at that period; and, if 
my memory is correct, the splendid specimen of the camellia was 
among the number of losses, a circumstance deeply to be deplored. 
The result of those losses was fatal to poor Noisette; he allowed the 
loss of his magnificent specimens to prey so much on his mind, that it 
ultimately put a period to his existence, by his own riishness, when 
in a state of delirium. M. Noisette was a good practical botanist, 
intimately acauainted with the botanical treasures of the south, as 
well as with those of other climes, he and his brother, the celebrated 
nurseryman at Paris, having been specially employed by Bonaparte 
to accompany his army in the Egyptian and other expeditions, to ex- 
amine and coUept the various plants which came under their notice— 
a convincing proof that he, Bonaparte, did not allow the cdnfiicts and 
turmoils of war to absorb his atterition in toto. 

In your editorial remarks, respecting the camellia in Col. Lucas's 
ga^rden, you say, "If the double apd fine varieties of the camellia 
should prove as hardy as the single, and can be as successfully culti- 
vated, they must add greatly to the splendor of the flower garden." 
It is with great pleasure I am able to inform you, I have repeatedly 
Been the double varieties growing in the southern states, with a de- 
gree of vigor, and showing a profusion of blossom which rendered 
them a perfect picture. In the gardens of the late Lewis Le Conte, 
Esq., near Riceboro', Ga., I saw some fine specimens of the double 
white, double striped, &c. &c., which had been grown from small 
plants in the open air, the former about eight feet high, and eighteen 
or twenty feet in circumference; these plants presented a perfect picr 
ture of symmetry, and were, I well recollect, one mass of blossom on 
the 1st of January, 1835. During the severe frost above alluded to, 
I was on d visit to this gentleman's place; the mercury stood at 6^ 
above zero at sun-rise, but on Xhe evening previous some blankets 
had been thrown over the principal part of the camellias, and only a 
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fbw leaves suflered, and that in a very triflrng degree. It would, I 
imagine, be highly grarifyiog to severdl of your V^eaders to learn the 
aize of thot»e plants at this period, for in the rapid vegetation of the 
south five years makes a vast difference in a flourishing tr^e. Prol)- 
abl^ your correspondent, Augustus S. Oetnler, Esq., Savannah, would 
oblige your readers with the desired information. I know Mr. Oem- 
ler to be a gentleman ever alive to every subject connected with bot- 
any or floriculture, and it is to be regretted his name is dot more fre- 
quently founcl in the periodicals of the day. 

While on subjects connected with the south, I may mention the 
tiaucitv of well cultivated gardens is a circumstance truly lamenta- 
bte. With a climate so peculiarly favorable for many geiiera and 
species, what a display might be effected bv a judicious selection and 
proper culture. I will instance the natural order JlmarylliAkcetB, — a 
group of plants so lovelv, that even angels might admire. This splen- 
did family presents to the view a singular uniformity of foliage, while 
their corollas vary into almost every susceptible tmt of shade, and 
their fragrance will vie with the mofit odoriferous of our garden fa- 
vorites. The garden of my valued friend, the late Lewis Le Contei 
Esq., presented a convincing proof how peculiarly they were adapt- 
ed for southern gardens. The bull>s attain an astonishing siae, with 
a corresponding mairnitude in the size and number of their blossoms. 
I have seen from six to ten offsets, taken from an Amaryllii John- 
sdnlt, each offKet measurint; from fifteen to twenty inches in circum- 
ference. In 1832, while in London, I purchased every desirable spe- 
cies and' varietv of the Amary llt>, Pancratium, Crinum,&c. &€. for the 
late Thomas xoung, Esq., Savannah, who. breathed his last as the 
magnificent collection was within a few hundred yards of their desti- 
nation. In 'this gentleman, botany and floriculture loi^t a fervent 
£atron, who used every eflTort to promote the interests of gardening, 
oth by precept and example. Had he lived until now, what a splen- 
did disploy those bulbs would have made; but afler his lamented 
death, his gardens, with their unrivalled riches, were allowed to run 
into luxuriant wildness. 

At some future time, should you desire it, I moy resume this sub- 
ject, with some remarks on southern plants, which really merit the 
attention of every worshipper of Flora. — Sir, Iam,veryreipeetfullyf 
Yours y <$-c.> Alexander ^^ Gordon, Brookline, May 4j 1840. 
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Saturday, April S5, 1840. — A stat^ meeting was held this day. 
T. Lee, Esq., proposed to the Society the importance of avvardtng 
a snruill premium for the purpose of inducing cultivators to discover 
some efirectual method of destroying the rose slug, which infests the 
rose bush. He accompanied his proposal with an offer to contribute 
ten dollars for that object. The Society, viewing the matter as one 
of much consequence, voted to add an equal amount, making the 
whole premium twenty dollars, — a liberal amount, and which, we 
trust, will excite cultivators to detect some safe remedy, by which 
the plants may be guarded from the voracious ravages of the slug. 
VOL. VI. — MO. VI. 30 
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The Committee on Vegetables reportedtbat tbey bid prefiared a 
list of premiums. for 1840, which is as follows: — 

AsFARAovs — For the earliest and best four buncfaes • • tS 00 

Beans — For Large Limai best two quarts, shelled • • 8 00 

For £ar1v Dwarf, best two quarto, shelled • • • 3 00 

Brocoli — For the best four heads . ... • • S 00 

Bests — For the best twelve roots S 00 

Cabbaob^— For the best six heads 3 00 

Carrots — For the best twelve roots • '» . • • 3 00 
Cavliflowbrs — For the best four beads . • • • 8 00 
Celbrt — For the best six roots in the season . • • 3 00 
Corn — For boiling, earliest and best . • • . • 3 00 
CuccrMBBRS— For the best three pair before the first Satur- 
day in June 400 

Lettuce — For the finest six heads in season • • 3 00 

Peas — For the best specimen, of half a bushel, before the 

second Saturday in July ^ • 4 00 

Potatoes — For the earliest and best peek • - • « • 3 00 
Rhubarb — For the best dozen spears • . • • S 00 

SQUASHES — For summer, the earliest and best dozen . • 3 00 
For winter, best for the season , * » • . . 8 00 
Tomatoes— For the best and earliest dozen • • • 3 00 

£oo Plants — For the best specimen 3 00 

Brussels Sprouts — For the best specimen « . 3 00 

At a meeting previous to the present, the Society voted to give the 
flower, fruit, and vegetable committees the sum of three hundred 
dollars, for premiums for the year 1840, to he divided among the re- 
spective committees as follows: Flower Committee, tl35, — ^Fruic 
Committee, $135, — Vegetable Committee, $50: the amount for the 
Flower Committee should have been at least #300. The Committee, 
we hope, through its chairman, will, at some future meeting, ask for 
an additional amount, equal to that sum. 
. Jtfisy M. — Exhibited, A variety of cut flowers from T. Lee, Eso. 
May 9th, — ExhibUed, A fine collection of hyacinths from Josepn 
Breck & Co.; cut flowers from T. Lee, Esq. 

May l6ih»^-^ExhibiUd. A fine collection of hyacinths, comprising 
several varieties, from Joaepb Breck & Co. 

' The Committee on Flowers held an adjourned meeting this day, 
for the purpose of preparing a list of premiums for the year 1840, 
The business of the Committee not being completed, the meeting was 
adjourned for one week, (May ^Sd,) at which time the first show for 
the season will take place, and the prizes awanled for geraniums, 
panties and tuljiis. 

May ^Sd. — Exhibited. Flowers: FromT. Lee, Rsq„ elegant speci- 
mens of the white Noisette Bourbon rose,with upv^ards of twenty flow* 
ers expanded; Clirkia pulch^Ua, and pulch^lla ilba, CEnothira Liud- 
leydna, Leptosipbon densifl6rus, Jllalope trifida var. grandifldra, and 
grandifldra lLlbR,Eut6ca vlscida(beautitul,)Phl6x Drumm6ndn,Kaul- 
uirtsfa amelloides, Scabi6sa grandifl6ra, and Cbry^inthemum tricolor; 
all grown in pots in the green-house; also, Russ^ltay^ncea, Rh^xt« 
virginica (a fine specimen,) a white duhlja^ a handsome jrellow species 
of broom, very fragrant, the ysjllow Noisette rose, and Campinula 
rapunculoldes. From W. Kenrick, bouqueto and a superb specimen 
of the Wistkrta ConseMqu^na, cut from aj)Iant which has stood out in 
the open air several winters. From J. Hovey, bouquets. From Jo«. 
seph Breck & Co. superb specimens of Dodec&tbeon Meidsa and in- 
tegrif5lia, Phl6z ripens ana divarickta. Lychnis Floscdcull, peoniit> 
JRantknculas sp. pltao, «ad some very hand|K>me paasies. 
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From S. Walker, twelve fine tulips, a splendid collection of pan- 
eies and bouquets. From S. Johnson, handsome tulifw. From W. 
Miller, geraniums, fine pansies and bouquets. Froni J. Donald, 
several iSne geraniums in pots, and, among them, seedlings of great 
beauty. From A. Bowditch, a l)eautiful collection of geraniums ia 
pots. From Messrs. Winship, a plant of Lonicera cauc4sicum, tak- 
en up from the ground, and laden with its fine white blossoms: it is 
decidedly one of the most ornamental shrubs that can be planted. . 

Native Plants :-«From a lady, viz: Arethilsa bulbdsa, iSen^io ad- 
reUs and obovktus, Krigta virginica, Gnaphklium ptantagfpiura, Hy- 
poxia er^cta, Convallkria racemdsa, Gerknium macul&tum, Houst6n- 
fa csriilea, Andrdmeda calyculkta, wSVbutus CTva drsi, BirberU vul- 
gkris, Sil^ne pennsylvinica, Prilnus obovkta and boreklis, Aquil^gia 
canadensis, ThaHctrum di6icum, .^nemdne Ihalictroides and nemo- 
r6sa, Flola pedkta. 

Fruit: — From J. P. Gushing, Esq., superior specimens of black 
Hamburgh, white Muscat, Grizzly Frontignac, Golden Chasselas, 
Cbasselaa de Low and Sweetwater, ripened in the stove. 

Vegetables: — Cucumbers, from J^ L. L. F. Warren. 
^ The judges for awarding premiums for tulips, geraniums and pan- 
sies, exhibited at this meeting, msde their report as follows: — 

TiTLiPS.— For the bes^ twelve blooms, S. Walker. 
For the second best twelve blooms, S- R. Johnson. 

The following are the names of the beM twelve blooms: — 

ByUoemens: Sberwood^s dark rose, Violet pucelle, Matilda, Cice- 
ro, Rose Maria, Adelaide, Princess Charlotte Cenotaphi Duchess of 
Kent. Bizarres: Platoff, Sir£. Neagle, Comet. 

Messrs. J)i Haggerston and W. Meller, judges. 

OB&ANiuif s. — ^For the best six plants in bloom, in pots, A. Bowditch. 
For the next best six plants, in bloom in pots, W. Meller. 
Messrs. D. Haggerston aud J. Breck, judges. 

Pavjibs. — For the best twelve flowers, to S. Walker. 
For the best six flowery to W. Meller. 
For the best seedling, to 8. Walker. 
Messrs. 8. R. Johnson and D. Haggerston, jndges. 

The Committee on Flowers, who adjournwi to this day, completed 
their report on premiums for the present year. C. M. Hovey was 
appointed Secretary for the Committee to report the rules and regu- 
lations adopted. The report, which had been prepared by the £fec- 
retanr and read by him at a previous meeting, was then taken up and 
acted upoq; and the Committee unanimou«y voted that the exhibi- 
tions for premiums, the present season, should be established in the 
following inanner. 

There shall be an exhibition for premiums in each month, darinsr 
May, June, July, August and September, and the different plants and 
flowers exMbited, at the several meetings as follows: — 

Fir$t Show^ Saturday^ May.^d, 
The exhibition of geraniums, pansies, and tulips takes place this 
day, and prizes to be awarded as follows: — 
Hr ACiNTHs. — For the best display of flowers • . • 95 00 
Tulips. — For the best twelve dissimilar blooms . . . . 10 00 
For the second best twelve dissimilalr blooms • . 5 00 
Pavsibs. — For the best twelve difierent varieties, a prem- 
ium of . ' ,6 00 

For the best six different varieties . • . . 8 00 
For the best seedling . • .9 00 
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Geraniums. — For the best six plants in pots, in flower . 6 00 
For the second best six plants, in pots, in flower . • S 00 
For the best seedling in flower . . . .300 

Second SAoto, Saturday^ June .• 

l^he exhibition for premiums, at this meeting, comprises roses, 
pinks, and psonies, as follows:—- 

Roses. — For the best fifty cut flowers . . . . 8 00 
For the second best flf\y flowers . . . . 5 00 

For the best display of Chinese and other tender kinds 5 00 

Pinks. — For the best display of flowers . . . ,5 00 
For the best six dissimilar flowers « . . 3 00 
For the best seedling 3 00 

FjboKies, (herbaceous.) — For the best display of flowers . 5 HO 
For the second best display of flowers . . . 3 00 
For the best seedling i S 00 

Third ShoWy Saturday, July . 

This exhibition is for carnations alone. 
Carnations. — For the bent display • . • . . 5 00 
For the second best display . . . • . • 3 00 

Fourth ShoWj Saturday, Auguit . 

This exhibition is for German asters, perennial plants, and annuals, 

as follows: — 

German Asters.— For the best display of cut flowers . 5 00 

For the second best display of cut flowers • . .3 00 

Perennial Plants (herbaceous.) — For the best display . 3 00 

For the second best display . . . • . 3 00 

Annuals. — For the best display . . . . . 3 00 

For the second best display 3 00 

Fifth Show, Saturday, Sept, — ^. 
Dsffalias only to be competed for, as follows:— 
Premier Prize— six dissimilar bloomtr • . • • 15 00 

The premier prize oi^en to all cultivators. 
In order that amateur growers may compete with suecesi, the 
principal prizes are divided into twjo divisions, viz: — 

To all growers ofMORE than itfio hundred Plants, in classes, as follows: 

First Class. — The best twenty-four dissimilar blooins . 8 00 

The second best twenty-four dissimilar blooms . .6 00 

Second Class. — The best twelve dissimilar blooms • . 6 00 

The second best twelve dissimilar blooms . . • 4 00 

Third Class. — The best six dissimilar blooms . . .4 00 

The second best six dissimilar blooms • . . . S 00 

To all growers o^less Ihan two hundred Plants, in classes, as follows: 
First Class. — The best twenty-four dissimilar blooms . • 8 00 

The second Iiest twenty-four dissimilar blooms . • 6 00 
Second Class. — The best twelve di.ss^imilar bloouis • • 6 00 

The second best twelve dissimilar blooms . • • 4 00 
Third Classi-^The best six dissiniilar blooms . . .4 00 

The second best six ditfaimitar blooitis . . * 3 00 
Best Single Bloom. — A prize for the best single bloom, 

open to all cultivators ■ . . . . . . 5 00 

Best Seedling. — For the best seedling, a prize, open to all 

cultivators ' . • . ^ 00 

-. / 

* The Clutirman to give a furtnighiV ootice of the day of each of the exhibi(ioiii» 
ai the enrliiHtft or kieucM of (he soasou may i-equira. 
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The following rules and regulations will be strictly obserred in the 
exhibition of the flowers: — 

1. All growers who intend to exhibit, shall signify their intention 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Flowers, and in which class or 
classes, on or before the third Saturday in August. 

3. Any persons may enter for the prizes of any of the classes, in 
either of the divisions to which they are eligible, but they caiinot take 
more than one prize in either of the two divisions. 

S. Each competitor will be required to declare that every flower 
exhibited by him isof his own growth,or has been grown under his care. 

4. The judges for awarding the prizes in the first division shall be 
selected from such cultivators or connoisseurs as are not competitors' 
in that division; and the same rule shall be observed in selecting 
judgea for the second division. 

5. The judges to be appointed by a majority of the exhibitorff, 
whose decision shall be final, and to be chosen at the Society's room 
OH the first Saturday in September, at twelve o'clock, noon. Notice 
of this meeting to be given by the Chairman of the Flower Com- 
mittee to such persons as have signified their intentions of competing 
for the premiums. 

6. Each competitor shall give to the Chairman of the Flower 
Committee a list of the names of the flowers he exhibits, sealed 
up and signed with his name. 

7. The blooms shall be shown in bottles provided by the Society, 
without foliage or any other embellishment. 

8. No seedling, not sold out, will be allowed to be placed in either 
of the divisions or classes, except the seedling class; nor must any 
stand contain two blooms of the same variety. 

9. Seedlings deemed worthy to obtain a prize shall exhibit some- 
thing new in eharaeler or (^otor, or be unexceptionable inform. 

10. The judges shall sign their award with a declaration, upon their 
honor, that, to the best of their knowledge, they have deciaed upon 
the respective merits of the flowers exhibited. 

These constitute the whole of the prizes proposed by the Commit- 
tee for the present year; there are other kinds of plants and flowers, 
which need a lil)eral encouragement; and it is hoped that another 
season, by an increase of funds for distribution as premiums, much 
gcKKi mav result by ofiering prizes for various other objects. 

The K>llowing general regulations, for the government of the 
monthly exhibitions, and which it is wished would be observed at ev- 
ery weekly show, were passed unanimously by the Committee : — 

1. All plants and flowers intended for exhibition for prizes, shall 
be in the Society's room by half past ten o'clock in the morning; 
and all exhibitors who have not their plants or flowefti in place at 
that time, will be excluded from competuion. 

. 3. All specimens exhibited shall remain untouched until a quarter 
before two, P* M., when they will be delivered into the care of the 
owners, who are respectfully requested not to give away their flow- 
ers in the room, as it has been the c^use of much confusion and in- 
convenience. 

S. The judges shall enter the room and decide upon the merits pf 
the flowers Slc. at twelve o'clock, and their award shall be declared 
by the Chairman of the Committee, the same day, at one o'clock. ^ 

4. Judges shall be appointed from such persons as are not exhib- 
itors; and their decision shall be final. They have power to give 
discretionary premiums for subjecta of real value, which may not be 
specified in the list of prizes. 
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5. Exhibitors shall signify their intention of exbibitiog to the 
Chairman^ one week before the day of meeting, in order that proper 
preparatioa may be made for the display of the plants and flowers. 



Art. VL Fanevil HaU Market 



RootSf Tubers, ^e. 
Potatoes: 
ChenangoM.jP^j^l,^,' 

Turnips: 

Coaunoii, per bushel» 

Ruta Baga, per bushel,. . . 
Onions: 

New white, per bunch,. . . . 

Red, per bunch, 

White, per bua<:h, 

Yellow, per bosbel,. .. . . . 

Beets,per bushel, 

Garrots, per bushel,, 

Parsnips, per dozen 

Honeradish, per poand> . . . 

dcarlet short-top, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 

Cabbagta, Salads, ^c. 

Cabbages, per dosen: 

Drumhead,..' 

Red Dutch 

Lettuce, per head, 

Spinach, per half peck. .... 

Dandelions, per half peck. . 

Gabbage sprouu, per peck,. . 

Turnip-tops per peck,. . . . . . 

Rhubarb, per pound«.. 

Asparagus, per bunch, . . ; . . 

Feas: 
Per boshel. 



Pr bwhel,(fr. Norfolk, Va) 
Per peck,.... <* 

Pot and Swett Herbs. 



Parsley, per half peck,. 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoram, per bunch j. 
Savory, per bunc^,. . . 
Speannint, per bunch, i 



From 
• cu. 

1 26 
60 

1 00 
60 

2 26 
1 00 

76 

m 

6 

8 

2 

76 

76 

76 

26 

10 

4 

20 

124 



76 

4 

6 

6 

12 

121 

-' 4 

8 

8 00 

2 00 

60 



26 

17 

6 

6 

6 



To 
9cts. 

1 60 

1 26 

2 60 



1 00 
60 

6 

4 

8 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 



12 
6 



1 00 
6 

17 

6 
10 



2 60 

m 



20 
12 
12 



Squashes and Pws^^Uki, 

Squashes, per cwt: 

Winter crook neck, 

Autumnal Marrow 

Cknada crook neck,. . . . 

Westlndias 

Pumpkins, each 



Fhiiis. 
Apples, deiaert, new : 

Greeniujgs, per barrel. • . . 

Pearmains, per barrel, .... 

Sweet, per barrel, 

Lady Apples, per bushel,. 

Dried apples, per pound,. 
Strawberries: 

Common, per.boK,** • • . • . 

C%erriee, per quart, 

Pears :^ 

Baking, per bushel,.. . . .. 

Grapes, per pound: 

Black Hamburgh, 

MaUga, 4. .. 

Cucumbers, each, 

Cranberries, per biBhel,. . . . 

Lemons, per doian 

Oran|^, per doaen : 

Sicily, 

Havana, (sweet) 

Pineai^lea, each: 

Common. < . . 

Extra qualit; 



FroBi 
fcts. 



690 
2 00 



1 00 
8 60 
1 60 
4 00 
160 






200 



«y...» 

Cocoaauts, each, 

Ch^nuts, per bushel, 

Walnuts, per bushel, ...... 

Almonds, (sweet,) per pound. 

Filberts, per pound, 

Oastana, 

English waloats, per lb. ... . 



8 60 

m 

20 



8 



Tq 
9eis. 



6 00 
8 00 



4 00 

6 00 



9 



2 60 



4 00 



5 
4 00 
2 00 

4 
4 

Oi 



3^ 

4 60 

2 



RBMASK8.-^The season, thus far, promises finely: fruit of ftll 
kiods promises abundantly, partieularly strawberries, raspberries, 
Itc, and if the present favorable weather contmues» will ripen soom- 
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what earlier tliafi last year. The market continues rather dull for 
the season, and, with the exception of several of those articles of 
which the old crop is about gone» aqd the new just in, pricee have 
not materially changed. 

Potatoes are firmer, and might perhaps be quoted a fraction hi^rh- 
er, but so few sales are effected at any adaance on our prices, that 
they are not worthy of note. Turnips are nearly gone, and, in con- 
sequence, there has been an advancement in prices. Onioiis are 
about goncj but few remainini^, and those inferior. Beets and carrots 
higher, and but few \efi. Parsnips verv scarce, the best selling at 
twenty-five cen^ per dozen. Horseradish about gone for the season. 
Radishes abundant, good, and cheap; the weather has been highly 
favorable to a good growth. The stock of cabbages is completely 
ezhausied; scarcely a drumhead to be found in the market. Lettuce 
plentiful. Spinaqh, dandelions, &c. very abundant. Rhubarb plenty 
at our quotations. Asparagus has been well supplied, but the prices 
are very variable, according to the limited or abundant supply; — a 
few warm days, and prices fall to eight cents — a few chilly days, and 
it commands twelve and a half as freely. Peas have been in the 
market all the week, from the south, and sold readily at quotations; 
the first raised in the vicinity, were brought in to-day bv Mr. Pierce, 
of West Cambridge, and sold at quotations; they will be abundant 
in a day or two. No squashes are to be had, except West Indias. 

Apples are nearly gone; russets and a few Baldwins only to be 
bad. Pears are all gone. Strawberries have been received from the 
south, in very good onler, and sold at our prices. A few cherries 
came to hand to-day, and commanded our quotations. Cucumbers 
more plentiful, and of good size. Cranberries are higher, and only 
a few DOW remain on hand. Lemons very plenty. Oranges of 
prime quality command our prices. Pine-apples have been received 
this week, but mostly in poor order; a few very superior ones com- 
mand the highest prices. Walnuts a shade higher. In other kinds 
but little doing worthy of note. — M, T., Boston, May 28, 1840. 
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raUIT DEPARTMKKT. 



Chape vines, in the green-house, will now have completed their 
iloweritig and set their fruit. The first thing to attend to now. Will be 
to thin out the fruit thoroughly, in order that the berries may be large 
and fine. Synnsing should now be resorted to, and the voung wood 
should be regularly tied in as it advances in growth. Vines in the 
open air will commence bloomioie; in a few days. See that the young 
wood, for bearing another year, is carefully tied to the trellis. 

8trai0berriea should be looked after: if the weather continaes. dry. 
new plantations should be watered^ old beds will also b^ much bene- 
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fitted by a fresb supply of water: cut off the ruoners^ if large fruit k 
wanted. 

Btupberry plants should be all tied up, if not done before. 

Gooseberry blushes. — The caterpillars will soon .begin to make 
their ravages on the foliage of the plants; b^ careful to kill as many 
as possible. 

Fruit trees, of all sorts, should be looked after, and all insects de- 
stroyed. Be careful, and pick up every plum that drops from the 
tree, and burn them^ by following thia method, the curculio may 
be soon destroyed. 

FLOWER DEFARTMEKT. 

Dahlias may now be set out : commence inimediately to plant, in 
order to have a few to flower early, and finish plantipg out by the 
SOtb. Make the soil light and rich. 

^Annuals, sown in April, in pots in frames, should now lie trans- 
planted into the open ground. Asters and balsams require a good 
rich soil to flower well. 

Camtf Uta^.^-Commence removin<; the plants from the ^een-house, 
selecting all those which show buds, and leave the others till they 
have finished their growth, 

Pansies, from seeds sown in pots in April, or in the open ground^ 
should be transplanted. 

Tulip and hyacinth bulbs should be taken up this month. 

Roses f geraniums t and other plants, may be removed from the 
green-house. 

Cuttings of heaths may yet be put in with success. 

Verbenas may now be turned out into the border, or in clumps by 
themselves, and they will spread and cover two feet of ground. 

Biennial andverennial seeds may be sown any time in June, and 
the plants will newer well next year. 

Rocket larkspur seed, sown now, will produce a fine show of flow- 
ers in August. 

Carnations should be increased by layers. 

Aoses should be increased by layora and budding. See our last 
volume, p. 35d. 

Stock giUiJUneers, — Seed sown Qow, will flower finely in pots all 
the autumn and winter. 

Oeranium cuttings should be put in this month. , 

Green-house plants, of all kinds, may be propagated at this season. 

Finks should be increased by pipings. 

YEGBTABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Celery plants should now be transplanted into beds, in rows, about 
one foot apart, and three inches apart in the rows. 

Sofioy and drumhead cabbages may be sown now. 

Pepper plants, raised in the hot-bed, should be transplanted into 
the garden. 

Cucumber plants, in frames, will need attention; water freely and 
■had^ oecasionalJy in very hot sunshine. 
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ORIGINAL COMMONICATIOxNS. 



L Notices of Green'houses and Hol^houses^ in and 
near Philadelphia. No. 2. By a Philadelphia Ama- 
teur. 

George Pepper j Esq.^ Chestnut Street^ Philadelphia. — Mr. 
Pepper's green-bouses are situated immediately in the centre 
of Philadelphia, but a few minutes' walk from the Indepen- 
dence square, on Chestnut street, and immediately in the rear 
of his dwelling-house, and are divided into several compart- 
ments. Many of his plants, and indeed nearly all capable of 
removing, have been placed in the open air. The various spe- 
cies of oranges and lemons are completely covered with fruit, 
and present a really beautiful appearance; while their general 
eood health and vigorous growth reflect the highest credit on 
bis intelligent and gentlemanly gardener, Mr. Chalmers, jr. 
My thanks are due to him for his constant politeness, during 
my lengthened visits. The camellia house, lacing the west, is 
unequalled for the beaoty of its arrangement, and for the magni- 
ficent appearance of the plants. I noticed a number of plants of 
the beautiful Gard^nta rddicans, about opening their blossoms. 
Immediately in front of the house some fine plants of the Bou- 
v&rdta tripbylla and Piinica sp. were displavmg their gorgeous 
blossoms.. The larger green-house is now filled with the various 
varieties of C&ct», many of which are looking much exhausted 
from the profuse manner of flowering. I noticed a very fine plant 
of the C^reus Mallasdni, engrafted on the Cdreus triangularis, 
and another of the Ackerm&mi or splindens, (?) and of the Epi- 
pbyllum truDcatum; the last b the finest, I believe, in Ameri- 
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ca. A few geraniums, on the front stage, were yet in bloom, 
but so weak as almost to defy recognition: this^ however, is 
no fault of Mr. Chalmers; the house is not adapted to their 
growth. 

In the next division, formerly occupied as winter quarters 
for the C&cii, the Gloxinia specidsa, £uph6rbta elegans, S a- 
p^h'a maculkta and ambigua, and Cereus speciosissrmus were 
in fine flower. I noticed the new JEuphorbta Jacquinmjldra 
growing most vigorously, engrafted upon the Poinsettia pul- 
ch^rrima, an idea I believe entirely novel, of which Mr. Chal- 
mers is the originator. The graft was placed, and then mere- 
ly secured by a piece of mat, and exposed to the light and air, 
without any protection, the success proving admirable. 

In the hot-house the palms were displaying their magnificent 
fronds, and a variety of other things, were yet in bloom. 
Among the most beautiful, were the Till&ndsta iromeliefdlia, 
Cyprip^dium 6legans, Gloxinia grandifldra, and c&ndicans, and 
the H6ya carn6sa, and Passiflora Kermesina, which are train- 
ed over the rafters. 

Mr. Pepper, the proprietor, is celebrated for his devoted 
zeal to the science of horticulture; and the proofs constantly 
before the eyes of his friends reflect the highest credit on his 
untiring exertions. May he long live to watch over them widi 
a father's eye. 

Respectfully, A Philadelphia Amateur. 

Philadelphia^ June^ 1840. 



Art. II. On the muUiplication of Tree Pmonies^ (P<e- 
dnh MoCitan,) by grafting. TVanelated from the Le Bon 
JardinUr Mman^ch, for 1839, in the Gardener^ e^ Mogor 
zine. 

Ih our second volume we hare given a complete history of 
the Chinese tree psony, its introduction into Great Britain and 
this country, its cultivation, propagation, &c.; and to those of 
our readers who wish for information upon this beautiful shrub| 
we refer them to that volume, where they will find, in addition, 
all the varieties, then known, described. We have also, on va- 
rious occasions, noticed the tree psony, and, in particular, the 
method of propagation below described, which we saw in suc- 
cessful practice, at the late celebrated nursery of Col. Carr, 
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nnr Philadelphia, (See Vol. III. p. 210.) The inventioD 
of ibis meitiod of propseaiion is atlribuled to M. Soulange 
Bodin, of Fromont, oeer Paris, but tbe plan was communicat- 
ed in the Gardener'i J\fagatine, aome ypars ago, and from 
thence copied into our pages. It first appeared in iheBon 
Jordinier for 1839. 

As this fine shrub is rare in collections, we have copied the 
following, accompanied nilli an engraving, representing the 
mode of the operation, with tbe hope that il may resull in ren- 
dering tbe various varieties as common in our gardens as other 
shrubs, whose beauty is far less engaging, and »l)ose cultiva- 
tion is attended with more trouble. Perfectly hardy, of dwarf 
stature, and superbly splendid in its flowers, it merits a place 
in every garden claiming any pretensions for tbe cboiceness of 
ita plants. 

" Plants of (he Pieonia JHoulan, raised by cuttings, remain 
weak for several years; but those grafted on the tubers of the 
herbaceous psony grow witb vigor, and, if permitted, will 
flower the following 

spring. The ope- * 

ration of grafting is 
performed between 
July 13, and Au- 
gust 13, and will 
readily be under- _ 

stood by fig- 25, in 
which a represents 
a triangular section 
made in the tube or 
stock; b, tbe jcton, 
tbe lower end of 
which is pared off, 
so as to fit the trian- 
gular cavity in the 
•took ; and e, the 
scion fitted to the 
stock. It is not ne- 
cessary that there 

should be more than one bud on ibe scion, and, if a blossom 
bud should be chosen, it will flower vigorously the following 
spring. In two or three years tbe scion will throw out roots, 
and become independent of the stock. This mode of propa- 
gating was invente<l by M, Soulange Bodin, who, after graft- 
ing, places the plant in a pot, plunges it in heat, and covers it 
with a bell-glass. By September the scion has united itself 
to the stock; and in October the stock throws out roots, and 
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the plant may be removed to a green-house or frame. Mr. 
Masters, of Canterbury, has adopted this mode of propagating;, 
ivith this difference, that, after grafting, the graft being tied 
with bast, and covered mxh grafting wax, the whole is inserted 
into a bed of tan, leaving only about half an inch of the point 
of the scion above the surface. The grafted plants are insert* 
ed in the angular interstices between the pots, with which the 
pit is usually occupied; two, three, or four are placed togetb- 
er, according to the size of the triangular space; and a larger 
or smaller bell-glass is placed over them, as may be requisite. 
The tubers throw out roots by the end of September, or the 
beginning of October, and are then taken up and potted, and 
placed in a cold frame, where they remain through the winter. 

T-fae grafting wax used for covering this graft is composed 
as follows: — Burgundy . pitch, one pound; black pitch, four 
ounces; rosin, two ounces; yellow wax, two ounces; tallow, 
or suet, an ounce and a half. The whole melted together, 
and, after being stirred, and allowed to cool, it is used when 
rather less than milk-warm. 

The tree psony may also be grafted with perfect success, 
by using the shoots of the current year, in the month of April, 
as scions, and grafting them on the tubers of the herbaceous 
psony of the last year." 



Art. III. Large specimens of Fdgus syh&tica vat. purpi^ 
reay and Finns Cidrus^ in the grounds of T. Jlshj Esq.^ near 
JVet« York. By Alexander Gordon. 

Considering that information connected with any of the 
finer specimens of introduced trees may be interesting to you, 
1 beg leave to send you the dimensions of two species, which 
I have no doubt are decidedly the largest of their kind in the 
United States, viz: jPdgus sylv&tica var. purpiirea, and Pinus 
C^drus. They are growing in the grounds of Thomas Ash, 
Esq., Throg's Neck, West Chester Co., N. Y. The grounds 
had formerly been occupied as a nursery, I believe the most 
original of all the American nurseries. These specimens Were, 
as far as 1 can learn, among the first of their sorts which were 
introduced into this country, and now serve, with other exot- 
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ics and splendid native species, to render the residence of Mr. 
Ash one of the most superbly wooded places which has conie 
under my observation on this side the ^Atlantic. 

Fdgus sylvatica rar. purpurea. 
Height, 56 feet. 

Circumference 3 feet from the ground, 6 feet. 
Circumference of top, 12 feet from the ground, 108 feet. 

It is a splendid specimen, with a most symmetrically form- 
ed semi-elliptical top, and I exceedingly regret that I am not 
a sufficient draughtsman to send you a correct drawing of this 
very superb tree. 

PiniM Cedrtu. 
Height, 53 feet. 

Circumference 3 feet from the.groimd, 6 feet. 
Circumference of top, 12 feet from the ground, 90 feet. 

As far as I can learn, they have been planted about sixty 
years; but, on this point, I am not able to obtam sufficiently 
correct data. 

Sir, I am yours, very respectfully, 

Alexander Gordon. 
June 21 f 1840. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Gordon for the above informa- 
tioo. We intend, hereafter, to devote some space to the sub- 
ject of arboriculture, and, as being connected with the subject, 
It will gratify us to learn the age and size of many of the finest 
specimens of our native as well as foreign trees and shrubs. 
Finns C^drus, or Cedar of Lebanon, is rarely seen in this 
country of the size of that in Mr. Ash's grounds, and we are 
not aware of the existence of but few specimens of any size in 
the country. — Ed* 



Art. IV. tAH of J^ftaiive Plants discovered growing near 
Boston^ the present ieason — in a letter read before the Mas' 
saehusetts Horticultural Society. By Dr. T. W. Harris, 
Cambridge. 

With this will be sent to the rooms of the Society fresh 
specimens of Smyrnium (Zizia,) a4reum of Linnsus, Dracc^- 
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na (Clintonta,) borealis of AitoD, and of Convallaria (Smila- 
cioa,) trifolia of Desfootaines, with specimens of the comroon 
Convallaria (Styrandra) canadensis of Pursh, to compare with 
the latter. The trifdlia is readily distinguished by its six- 
parted perigone, six stamens, and its lanceolate leaves, and it 
grows only in bog meadows. The canadensis, on the contra- 
ry, has a four-parted perigone, four stamens, heart-shaped 
leaves, and grows in shady and moist situations, but not in 
bogs. 

The following is a list of native plants, which (with one ex- 
ception,) have been discovered near Harvard University, by 
the Cambridge botanists, during the present season, and they 
are interesting additions to the Flora of the immediate vicinity 
of Boston. 

Lepidium campistre L. Natural order Crucifers. Tetrady- 
n^mia siliculosa L. Not in Dr. Bigelow's Fhrula Bostoni* 
insis. 

Dentdria diphyllay Michaux. Natural order Crucifene. Te- 
tradynamia siliqudsa L. Found in wet lands on the eastern 
side of Wellington Hill, in West Cambridge; the nearest lo- 
cality to Boston, given by Dr. Bigelow, is Amherst. 

Viola sordria Willdenow. Natural order Fiolaces. Pentan- 
dria monogynia L. Possibly a variety of cuculldta, but it 
grows only in rather dry soil. Not noticed by Dr. Bige- 
low. 

Viola primulcefdlia L. Perhaps a variety of lanceolkta, or 
a hybrid between it and blanda; not in the Florvla BosionUnr 
sis. 

Prunus (Cirasus) boredlis Michaux. Natural order Anriyg- 
d&lee. Icos&ndria monogynia L. Between Cambridge and 
Wellington Hill, on the Concord turnpike. The only locality 
near Boston, given by Dr. Bigelow, is Blue Hills, Mikon. 

Rubus saxdtilis Michaux. Natural order iZosacee. Ico- 
s&ndria polygynia L. Swamp near Wellington Hill. Dr. 
Bigelow says, **dry hills, Danvers." 

Smymium (Zizia) aureumL. Natural ordel* Umbellifers. 
Pentkndria digynia L. Low grounds near Wellington Hill. 
The nearest locality given by Dr. Bigelow is Walpole, N. H. 

VerdnicaperegrinaL. Natural order Scrophularikces. Di- 
andria monogynia L. Not uncommon in fields in Cambridge, 
but not in Dr. Bigelow's Florula. 

&dlix pedicilldris Pursh. Natural order Amentaceae. Di- 
oe'^cia didndria L. Low grounds near Prof. Norton's house, 
and also near Wellington Hill. Not in Dr. Bigelow's Flo- 
rula. 
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Sdlirnigra Marshall. South side of Fresh Pond. Not in 
Dr. liigelow^s work. 

A'lnus inedna Willdenow var. glauca Michaux. Natural 
order Amentaceie. Monoe^cia tetr&ndria L, Not in Dr. Bige« 
low's work. 

Finns (Ldrix) pindula Alton. Natural order Coniferae. 
Monoe^cea monadelphia L. Swamps opposite Mr. Lee's 
bouse, near the Concord turnpike; not in Dr. Bigelow's F/o- 
mla. In the same swamp is found Pinus (tobies) nigra •Silon^ 
which, Dr. Bigelow says, ^^is not common, unless cultivated 
in the environs of Boston." 

(yrchis spectabilis L. Natural order Orchidkcec Gyn&n- 
dria monandria L. . Low grounds near Wellington Hill, where 
It was found in 1838, and again on the 26th of the present 
iDonth. The nearest locality given by Dr. Bigelow is Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. 

Trillium plctum Pursh. Natural order jSmilkcee. Hex- 
indria tryginia L. Exeter, New Hampshire. Dr. Bigelow 
says, Ascutney Mountain, Windsor, Vermont. 

Convalldria (Smilaelna) trifdlia Desfontaines. Natural or* 
der Smil^case. Hex&ndria monogynia L. In a bog, among 
5ph&gnum, on the north-west side of Fresh Pond. Dr. Bigelow 
has recently inserted this locality in the third edition of his 
Florula^ on the authority of Mr. Edward Tuckerman, Jr. 

Draca'^na (Ctm/6nia) boredlis Alton. Natural order Smi- 
l^cee. Hexandria monogynia L. Woods near Wellington 
Hill. Dr. Bigelow says, ^'Woods in Gloucester, and Wa- 
chuset, Monadnock and White Mountains." 

Many naturalized plants are omitted in this list, but ought to 
be found in our botanical manuals. T. W. H. 

Cambridge J May 30, 1840. 



Art. V. Method of cropping one quarter of an acrcj a$ 
practised by L, Vanghan^ fVtUiamaburgy L. /. By Mrt 
Vaughan. 

Bbino but a tyro in the cultivation of mother «arili, I shall 
confine my reply to your call to facts^ and leave effects to my 
seniors. You diink the quantity produced from one fourth of 
«o acre, large; yet, I now see, I could have made it larger. 
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1839. — Made hills for egg plants, in each of which I de- 
posited half a bushel old horse-manure — ^labelled the hills to 
find them again. 

jFc6. 24. — Planted j this day, broad Windsor beans over the 
hills prepared for egg plants; — planted over the broad beans, 
spinach, radish, cress, and lettuce, all of which did very well, 
and \^ere off the ground before the beans required hoeing. 
The beans grew to their usual size, but. were not so prolific 
as they are in England. 

From May 11 th to 20th, turned out egg plants from pots into 
the prepared hills, amidst the broad beans. The beans were 
off the ground from the 15th to the 20th of June, and were 
a protection to the egg plants from the severe storms and cold 
weather of 28th May to 5th June. About the middle of 
August, sowed turnips, in drills, between the eggs, and some 
of ihera made very fair roots. 

March 7th, — Prepared hills four feet apart for tomatoes and 
Lima beans, with half a bushel of old horse manure in each; 
labelled the hills to find them again; planted peas in drills north 
and souths close by the hills for tomatoes and beans. 

*Slpril 22 to May 10. — Turned out tomatoes from pots into 
the prepared hills by the peas. I placed a pole in each hill 
for tomatoes and Lima beans, at the time of making the hill, 
and tied the tomato to the pole as you would a dahlia. Plant- 
ed Lima beans under a sash, on the 27th of April, and trans- 
planted them into the hills by the peas on the 14ih of May. 
The peas were of great service to the beans and tomatoes dur- 
ing the cold weather and storms above alluded to; the peas 
were off the ground from the 10th to the 20th of June. In 
hoeing the Lima beans and tomatoes, / trenched btlwecn ihem 
for celery! which I transplanted from its nursery bed the 
first week in August. The Lima beans were off the ground 
from the Ist to the 10th of September. I think the beans 
were decidedly favorable to it for the first fifteen to twenty days. 
I have never found the Lima bean to grow, or even ripen^ 
much after the iOth of September. The celery between the 
rows of tomatoes was very poor, as I found it impossible to 
confine the tomatoes to the poles, and they shaded ii too much. 

When gathering my vegetables, I selected those nearest the 
second crop^ to give it the benefit of all the light and air I could. 
I kept constantly growing in pots, melons, corn, cabbages, &c., 
and the moment I cleared the ground of even one hill of com 
and potatoes, or any thing else, a j>o< of some other vegeuble 
was turned into its place. 

, No one must attempt the three crops without good ground^ 
mt^de better by rich old manure. I have this day tomatoes on 
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mj Tines as large as a pigeon's egg; melons, egg plants, Slc.j 
equally as forward. My early cedo nulli peas are all off the 
ground to dajfy and late melons from pots take their place. 
Some of my early dahlias blossomed last week, the flowers 
large, and colors as brilliant as those later hi the season. 

JTours, truly, L. Vaughan. 

fFUUamiburgf L. /., June^ 1840. 



Art. VI. Observatiom upon the method of growing Jipple 
^nd Pear Trees by grafting upon the roots. By Alexam* 
Dca Gordon. 

Among the most valuable hints which have recently come 
under my notice, I consider none of more importance than 
those advanced by your correspondent, Mr. Teschemacber, 
and 80 ably responded to by yourself, on a free communication 
among gardeners. Gardeners, of all other classes of men, 
ought to be the last to aim at concealment, in any improve- 
ment which they may effect. Mystery is a word which ought 
to be banished from the gardener's vocabulary. Horticulture 
embraces a range so wide, and minutis so intricate, that, with* 
out a free communication among its practitioners and amateurs, 
the most accurate observer and persevering gardener could, 
from his own experience, attain but a faint knowledge of a busi- 
ness whose branches are so multifarious, and where the routine 
of operations embrace so wide a field. Under this impression, 
I beg leave to communicate, through the medium of your val- 
uable pages, a system of growing fruit trees, which, although 
not possessing novelty, is certainly not so extensively known 
as its merits deserve* 

Grafting on the roots of apple and pear trees has long been 
partially practised; but I question if there are man^ nursery- 
men who have carried this to any great extent. 1 have had 
various opportunities of testing the practice, and I am perfect- 
ly satisfied of its efficacy. The stocks for performing the ope- 
ration in a proper manner, ought to be only a vear old. If 
they have been grown in a deep free soil, (which, for this 
method, is absolutely necessary,) they will have roots from six 
inches to a foot in length, of a fusiform shape, and of a suffi- 
voc. VI. — ^No. VII. 32 
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cient thickness ta receiye a scion. . In the fall th^7 are takea 
up and laid in by the heels, in a cellar or other convenient 
place, until required. A quantity of scions are selected at 
the same time, which must be carefully assorted and properly 
tallied: these may likewise be placed in a cellar in sand, or, 
failing a good cellar, dig a pit about six feet deep, in a dry 
situation, place the scions in an upright position, covering them 
nearly to the top with light soil or sand; place boards over the 
surface of the pit, leaving a vacuum of three or four feet be- 
tween the scions add the boards, over which a sufficient quan- 
tity of soil is to be put; then cover the whole with rank litter, 
or such other substance as will prevent the frost from penetrat- 
ing through the soil; this will also ensure an easy access to the 
scions when required. 

In the month of February, if there is much grafting to be 
performed^ operations may be commenced . The woody part 
of. the stock is cut entirely away, and the root only used, 
which must be cut into lengths of three or four inches, one 
root yielding frequently three or four stocks. Grafting is per- 
formed in the usual manner, and when the operation is finish- 
ed, they are placed in shallow boxes, over a layer of rich, light 
sbil, burying the whole grafted part under ground; they are put 
in rows across the box, as thick as they can be placed beside 
each other; after the first row is properly placed, put about 
two inches of soil as a separation between it and the succeed- 
ing row, and so on until the box is filled. Several sorts may 
be placed in the same box, only let each sort be perfectly dis- 
tinct, and regularly named. When the box is filled, it must 
be placed in a shaded part of the green-house,^ not exposed too 
much to the sun's rays, — on the back shelves, or under the 
stages will answer very well for some time, say until the mid- 
dle of April, when they must be gradually inured to the light 
and air, until finally planted in the usual manner in the open 
ground, in the month of May. A perfect union will have 
taken place, and shoots of those grafted in February will have 
elongated from three and four to six inches. 
^ The benefits derived from this system must be perfectly ob- 
vious. The grafting is performed at a season when little else 
ean be dpne; the trees are much handspmer than those grafted 
in the usual manner, and the time occupied in planting out is 
very trifling, being planted with a common dibble; a good 
band will plant several thousand in a day. I have known a 

* A common frame will answer where there is no green-houRe, 
on)y it will be necessary to «hade with mats during the heat of the 
day, and also to cover them during cold nights. 
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Bursetyman in this State graft aboye one hundred thousand ap- 
ple trees in a season, and in two years they were handsome 
saleable trees. 

■ 

Yours, very respectfully, Alexander Gordon. 

June 21, 1840. 



Art. VII. Some Observations on the cultivation and treats 
ment of the Calla athidpica. By the Editor. 

Few plants, excepting the geranium and the rose^ are more 
generally cultivated, as partor ornaments, than the calk. Its 
large, white, stately blossoms, successively produced during 
winter, and the vigor and ever healthy aspect of its brogd and 
deep green fleshy leaves, combined with its simple cultivation, 
render it a most desirable object. Yet, notwithstanding that 
its cultivation is simple, — for it will flourish in a degree, with 
but slight attention, if freely supplied with water,; — it is rarely 
seen in that vigor and elegance to which it can be easily brought 
by pursuing a judicious and natural mode af treatment. 

The Calla 8ethi6pica is a native, according to the Hort* 
Britannicus^ of the Cape of Good Hope; but its geographical 
limits extend beyond the Cape. It is found growing in low 
and wet situations, where its roots are covered with water for 
a portion of the year. This is the period of its flowering; 
soon after this the roots, in the absence of rain, are exposed to 
drought, and the soil around them becomes dry, and the 
foliage, like other bulbs, assumes a decaying tinge, and in a 
abort time is nearly dried up. This is its natural mode of 
growing, and it teaches a lesson which, if observed, will lead 
to its cultivation in the highest degree of perfection; for it 
should be the object of the cultivator to assist nature rather 
than pervert her wise designs. 

The most general mode of treatment is, to keep the plants 
continually excited, and in growth: no sooner does a small 
plant fill the pot with roots, than it is shifted into a larger size; 
this is again removed to a larger one, and so on, until a pot 
cannot be procured of sufficient si^e to hold a single plant. 
During the progress of the plant, it has generally thrown up 
iM>iDe ten or twenty or noore offsets from the main root, ino 
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probably only two or three of them of sufficient strength to 
bloom: water, being liberally given, keeps them in a growing 
state, but they soon become so unwieldy from the great size of 
the pots, occupying too much room, requiring too much labor 
in removing them from plaoe to place, and yield such a small 
proportion of flowers compared with smaller plants, that their 
cultivation is frequently given up. It will be our object to 
show how the calla can be grown in the greatest perfection 
we have ever seen it. 

The plants which have flowered during the winter should be 
now placed out in the open air, if not done previously. The 
pot or pots containing the plants should be turned down upon 
their sides, in any situation partially shaded, so as to prevent 
all heavy rains from wetting the soil. In this way they may 
lay all summer, until the first of September, when prepara- 
tions should be made for potting the roots, preparatory to their 
•being taken into the house for the winter. 

If the plants are old, and have thrown off numerous oflTsets, 
the best method will be to shake off all the earth from the 
roots: the large and strong bulbs should then be selected from 
the small ones, and planted in No. 4 pots, in a good rich 
soil, composed of about one half fresh rich loam, and one half 
peat earth, well mixed and incorporated together: the small off- 
sets j if no more plants are wanted, may be thrown away, 
and only the large roots retained. The plants, aftier having 
been potted, should be regularly supplied with water, and as 
the leaves attain to some height, the quantity should be slightly 
increased. About the first of February the plants may be re« 
moved into No. 6 pots; gradually increase the quantity of wa- 
ter, as the plants commence throwing up their flower stems, 
and the pans underneath the pois may be kept filled, or the 
pot may be set into a tub of water its whole depth. 

Treated in this manner, the flower'stems attain to the height 
of five feet, with large flowers, upwards of a foot long, and pro- 
portionally broad, deep, and vigorous. The caulescent stems 
will also attain to a great size, and the whole plant will be one 
of the finest ornaments of the room, reaching nearly to the top 
of the window, or, if standing upon the floor, reaching to the 
height of five feet. 

This mode of cultivation has many advantages over thai 
generally pursued. In summer., when the garden supplies us 
so abundantly with the most brilliant and odoriferous flowers, 
pot plants are less esteemed than in winter; and although the 
calla may occasionally bloom, by being kept continually grow- 
ing, its flowers will neither be so large or abundant, nor ib^ 
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beauty and vigor of the plant so great, as if it was allowed rest, 
(so much needed by all bulbs,} during three or four months of 
the year. 

It is most readily increased by potting the little small off* 
sets which spring up around the base of the stem, and they 
should be potted and treated precisely like the old plants: they 
will generally bloom the second year, but will not arrive at full 
growth until the 3d or 4th. 



Art. VHI. Some Remarks upon the Verbena, with an «/9e- 
count of several new Seedling varieties. By the Editor. 

We have, in the course of the past three or four years, in 
the several volumes of our Magazine, described nearly every 
species and variety of the Ferb^na, introduced or originated, 
in this country; and have likewise detailed, at some length, 
their cultivation and treatment, particularly of those kinds 
which require any peculiarity of management ; and their 
growth has now become so general, that, with what we had 
previously written, there is little necessity, in recording a new 
one, to add any thing beyond a description of the variety. 
Being all produced from those whose treatment has been no- 
ticed, they partake mostly of the same habits, and, with few 
exceptions, a reference to our previous articles will afford all 
the information which may be needed, to cultivate, in the 
roost successful manner, all the beautiful varieties of this now 
extensive and universally admired family. 

So indispensable have verbenas become, as ornaments of 
the flower garden, setting aside their great value as parlor 
plants, that nothing can make up for a want of them. What 
flower can be named so easily cultivated, or growing and 
blooming so freely in a soil where few others would flourish; — 
in flower the whole summer long — scarcely checked in its 
yigor by the hoar frosts of autumn — universally admired for 
the great brilliancy of its corols? — What a blank would their 
absence create in the border heretofore enlivened by their 
dazzling beauty! It must be allowed, that, of all late additions 
to our gardens, the verbena, with its numerous and probably 
endless varieties, is the greatest treasure of all. We may be 
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over zealous in our admiration of this tribe; but if the finest 
varieties are seen in full perfection, we iear not but that our 
opinion will be seconded by every lover of plants. 

The great diversity of tints which have already been ob- 
tained, give strong assurance that by the process of hybridi- 
zation, which has been the means of effecting so much in hor- 
ticulture ai^d floriculture, almost every shade of color may be 
obtained, and eventually striped and parti-colored ones of va- 
rious combinations. Already possessing all the principal tints 
from white to a dark, rich, velvety purple, there can be no 
doubt but that the same care and ^attention which has so far 
rewarded those who have made experiments in the production 
of new sorts, may still add to the already extended list some 
which will excel those now jesteemed the finest. The plants 
flower from the seed in a short period^ and the results of ex- 
periments may be realized in the space of three or four months, 
a character which has probably been, the means of so many 
new ones having been already produced; as few cultivators 
have the patience to watch plants through a series of years, to 
ascertain their beauty, and at last be. disappointed by the pos- 
session of some ordinary, perhaps Worthless, variety. 

The verbena and the camellia are two tribes of plants, 
"which, within the last few years, have had more really desira- 
ble varieties' added to them, by the assiduity of American 
cultivators, than by the skilful gardeners of Britain. Our list 
of verbenas comprises many more varieties than are found ia 
English collections, and among them some of excelling beau- 
ty. Our climate is much better suited to them than that of 
England, as it is only under the rays of a brilliant sun that the 
plants make a vigorous and rapid growth, and display, in abun- 
dance, their clusters of flowers, covering the ground as with a 
carpet radiant with gems. Ripening seed with facility in the 
open air, even those who do not possess any structure for 
forwarding the plants, by merely keeping them through the 
winter, in any ordinary room, may produce, with httle care, 
new varieties in the course of a single summer, some of which 
may prove valuable varieties. 

In our Vol. IV., pp. 168 and 201, we enumerated the fol- 
lowing species and varieiiest — Ferbena chamaedrifolia, Tweed- 
iedna, intisa, Arranidna, venosa, Aubletta, multifida, Drum- 
m6ndu, sulphurea, pulchella, and pulchella dlba; — eleven kinds, 
all of foreign origin, except Arranidna, which was raised by 
Mr. Buist. 

Subsequently, in Vol. V. , p. 89, Mr. Buist has described 
four new kinds, raised by himself, viz. Terb^na Eyredna, 4lba 
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[ieucToidee,'] iDtermedia, and Tweedieeina grandifiora; and 
our correspondent, Dr. Watson, (sairie volume, p. 282,) five 
new kinds, raised ty Messrs. Mackenzie & Buchanan, Phil- 
adelphia, as follows, — Ferbenafulgens, Binney dha, Watsdma, 
rdsea, and Kilvingidnii, — nine kinds, all of American pro- 
duction. 

Besides these, Mr. S. Feast, of Baltimore, has raised 
some fine ones, (Vol. V., p. 290;] and also Mr. Hogg, of 
New York; but none of these have been fully described in 
our pages. 

Later than this, Mrs. Hibbert, of Philadelphia, has raised 
three new ones, which have been already noticed in our cur- ' 
rent volume, (p. 8,) making, in all which have been describ- 
ed in our pages, twenty-three kinds. We have now to add 
eight more new seedlings, being a total of thirty-one species 
and varieties described at lengili in our pages. 

Verbena speciosa. — X preity variety, with dedicate bright 
pink flowers; the umbels are of medium size; good shape, 
not flat, and in this respect superior to Eyredna. The whole 
umbel remains in beauty some time; the habit of the plant 
somewhat like Tweedieidna. This variety, together with the 
next following, was raised, last season we believe, by Mr. 
Hogg, of New York. 

\erbena PouillVi. — Flowers lilac, approaching to a paid 
purple, between F. Binneydtia and Eyredna, some of the 
florets occasionally having faint stripes of the tint of Eyre- 
dna. The umbels are good size, but not so conical as Twee- 
diedna. The habit of the plant resembles F. Tweediedna, 
but is less free and rapid in its growth. Raised by Mr. 

Hogg. 

Yerbina Richardsoniu — Very similar, in the color of the 
flowers, to that brilliant one, V, fulgens; but with little less 
of the velvety surface of the petals; umbels less dense and 
conical, and the florets not remaining so long expanded; some 
of the outer ones falling before the centre ones are fully blown, 
-^a fault in some of the older varieties, which detracts from 
their merit. In the habit of the plant, it resembles the F. 
chamsdrifdiia,' being, like that, more procumbent in its grovvtb 
than the fulgens: for cultivation in beds it will be a fine kind, 
but for pots less desirable than some others. It was raised 
by John Richardson, Esq., of Dorchester, an amateur gen- 
tleman who has raised many fine seedling plants, and who 15 
cootinually^ instituting experiments for the further production 
of superior varieties of various tribes, particularly of the 
rose, phlox, and psouy. 
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Yerhina Colcdriii, — ^Deep crimson purple, rather richer in 
its tints than the Binneydna; the umbels large, good shape, 
the flowers opening together, and remaining some time in 
beauty. In the habit of the plant, it resembles the Tweedie- 
dna, and is a free flowerer. It was raised by Mrs. Hibbert, 
of Philadelphia, at the same time with those described at p. 
137. It forms, with the V. Binneydna and P6pperi, a pretty 
addition to the dark colored rdrieties. 

Verbina var. (Wales's seedling.) — In color between V. 
Tweed iedna and fulgens, which might be termed a deep scarlet. 
The umbel is fine shaped, and the largest of any of the varieties; 
the individual florets are also of large size, and the whole con- 
tour of the clusters showy and handsoihe. The plant, in its 
habit, approaches to F. Tweediedna, and, like that species, 
the foliage is vigorous, neat, and clean, and not subject to be 
attacked by insects r all these qualities combined, render this 
variety a valuable addition to the garden. It was raised by 
Mr. W. Wales, of Dorchester, an excellent cultivator of 
plants, who has, in addition to this, a large number of seedlings 
of considerable merit. 

Verbina Russillii. — This is a quite distinct variety. The 
umbels are large and compact, and the individual flowers 
medium size. The color is a deep, rich, rosy crimson, ap- 
proaching, when first expandmg, to a crimson purple, but 
gradually growing paler as they become longer exposed to the 
light. This peculiarity is more striking in this variety than in 
any other we have ever seen, and a great contrast is thus 
formed in each umbel, the inner florets being of a rich lake, 
while the outer ones are of a light rosy crimson. In addition 
to this, the florets have a very large yellow eye, extending 
from the base over nearly one third of the flower, and so 
distinctly marked, that the variety might well be entitled- to the 
name of bicdor. The habit of the plant is rather erect, some- 
thing like incisa, but with neater and less vigorous foliage; the 
umbels are all elevated on long stems above the leaves. For 
pot cultivation, trained to a neat trellis, or in the border, tied 
up in the same manner, it is invaluable, but as a trailing varie- 
ty less desirable than sOme of the others. We have named it 
in compliment to our correspondent. Prof. Russell, whose 
communications have been among the roost interesting which 
have appeared in our pages,' and to whom we are certain oor 
readers feel greatly indebted for much useful information on 
botany and floriculture. We raised this variety last autumn, 
and it flowered early in March, since which time it has been 
continually in bloom. 
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Yerbina iVinchestern. — Among the delicate tinted ones, 
this variety may claim a prominent place. It is lighter in 
the color of the flowers than the Eyredna, and the umbels 
are quite conical and compact, resembling thie old Tweedie- 
dna sup^rba. The plant, which first flowered in April, is not 
yet of sufficient size to show its peculiar habit, but, from 
appearances, it seems to resemble £yre(ina, being strong and 
erect in its growth. It was raised from seed grown upon a 
plant of Binneydna, and it is singular that it should so far de- 
part from the color of its parent. It should be trained up to 
a neat trellis. 

We have named this variety in compliment to William P. 
Winchester, Esq. of Boston, a gentleman who possesses a pret- 
ty collection of plants, including many new and rare ones, which 
are successfully cultivated under his own care. 

Yerbina tetccroides var. (pale blush.)— Similar to its parent, 
except in the color of the flowers, which is of a pale blush or 
flesh color. The habit of the plant, length of the spike of 
flowers, and vigor of growth, agree with the teucroides. This 
variety was raised from seed by Mr. Donald, of the Public 
Garden, where we saw it in flower a few weeks since, and 
where it probably may be seen in bloom all summer. It might 
be appropriately called incarnkta, from the pale and delicate 
tint of the blossoms. 

Mr. Donald has also raised another variety, somewhat like 
Fl Arranidna, but we did not notice it particularly, to de- 
scribe it. From its similarity to some of the other purples, it 
will be less esteemed than others. 

The whole of those which we have here described are de- 
sirable varieties, and three or four of them the most superb 
which have yet been produced. We doubt not, however, but 
others will soon be raised, fully equalling the above. Indeed, so 
great are the changes which are constantly taking place through 
the seed, that we cease to be astonished at any results, and a 
vast improvement may yet be made, both in the size of the 
umbels and the color of the flowers. 

We shall try further experiments in the production of new 
varieties, and should we succeed in raising any very superior 
kinds, a description of the same, as well as of any other really 
6ne one which may be produced by other cultivators, will be 
speedily given in our pages. 
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Art. IX. Koiictn of new /ind htauXiful PtatUs figured in 
the London FloricuUural and Botanical Magazines; trilh 
Remarks on the Cultivation of many of the species j and some 
•Account of those uhich it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Ediffards's Bpidnical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden 
and Shrubbery. Each number containing from six to eight 
plates, with additional miscellaneous information, relative to 
new Plants. In monthly numbers; 3s, plain, Ss. 6d. colored. 

Paxion^s Mag<mne of Botany , and Register of Flowering Plants- 
Each number containing four colored plates. Monthly. 2s, 6<i* 
each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to«the^ Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

The Horticultural Journal, and Royal Ladies' Magazine. In 
monthly numbers, with one or more plates; la. each. Edited 
by George Glenny. 

The Gardener^s Gazette, and Weekly Journal of Science and 
Literature. Weekly; price 6d^ each. 

FloricuUural and Botanical Intelligence, Torrey ^ Gray^s 
Flora of J^Torth America, — Parts III. and IV. of this excel- 
lent work have just been published: we have not yet received 
our copy, but we learn from a friend, that these volumes are 
tnore interesting than the two first, and appear to have been 
got up with great labor and care. Much useful information is 
added by Dr. Gray, and a reference made to the original spe- 
cies, which Dr. Gray examined himself, while in Europe, 
in herbariums collected by those who first discovered and de- 
scribed the various American plants. We wish this important 
work was more fully appreciated and extensively read. 

•ATeto XDork^ containing the papers and writings of the laie 
Mr, Knight. — It is announced in the London papers, receiv- 
ed by the latest arrivals, that a new work of much importance 
to the horticulturist and vegetable physiologist is now in pre- 
paration. It will comprise the papers and correspondence of 
the late President of the Horticultural Society, Thomas An- 
drew Knight, Esq., and also letters of some of the first botan- 
ists and naturalists in Europe. The materials, we believe, 
are in the hands of George Bentham, Esq., Secretary to the 
Horticultural Society, and Dr. Lindley, gentlemen, who, we 
doubt not, will do full justice to the life and services of so dis^ 
tinguished a writer. 
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Echinoc&ctus EyriisVu — This fine species has lately flow- 
ered ID our collection in great elegance. Eight blossoms 
have expanded in the course of the past six weeks, and at one 
time four of them were fully opened: these four flowers 
were equally distributed over the plant) atid in such a regular 
manner as to form, when in bloom, the corners of a square; 
all just of a size, the same length, and the flowers slightly turn- 
ed outward. The buds began to open about six o'clock io 
the afternoon, and by nine were in the greatest perfection. 
The flowers remained open until ten o'clock the next morn* 
ing, when they began to close, and very soon after had wholly 
shut up. We have never seen any of the cactus tribe 
which pleased us so much as the fine display of the four flow- 
ers on this plant. There are one or two more buds yet to ex* 
pand. 

Deutzla, scdbra, a rare shrub, with long panicled spikes of 
white blossoms, has flowered finely at the nursery of Messrs. 
Winships, Brighton, and beautiful specimens have been ex- 
hibited by them at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society's 
room. It is a fine addition to our hardy shrubs, and should 
be found in every garden. We are not aware that it is, as yet, 
scarcely known, except by occasional nbtices in our pages, in 
this country. 

Magndl'iR macrophylla. — This most noble species has flow- 
ered in the greatest splendor and vigor^ at the residence of the 
Hon. P. C. Brooks, Medford. A flower which was kindly 
furnished us by Mr. Brooks, Jr. measured eight inches from 
the base of the flower to the tip of the petals; and thirty inches 
in the greatest circumference of the flower. This species is 
hardy, or at least is so much so, as to require only the slight 
protection of having its branches tied together, intermixed with 
a few pine boughs. 

We are astonished that an indigenous shrub, so truly grand, 
should be so extremely scarce in our gardens; yet we need 
not wonder, for even our common, though fragrant and pretty 
one, M. gladca, which can be obtained in abundance from its 
native locality, is rarely found in a cultivated state. We wish 
we could impress upon the whole gardening community the 
importance of introducing into our gardens all the fine in- 
digenous plants with which our Flora abounds. The rhodo- 
dendrons, the kalmias, and the magnolias, among the evergreen 
tribes; and the azaleas, the cletbras, the andromedas, and 
other equally desirable and handsome plants, now rarely seen, 
except in their native habitats. The Massachusetts Horticul- 
, tural Society, aided by the liberality of T. Lee, Esq., holds 
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out iDducements. sufficient to interest cultivators; but we fear 
that there are none who will be so interested as to become the 
recipients of the handsome premiums offered by the Society. 

Fine specimen of Roddnthe Manglisii. — A specimen of this 
fine annual was raised last summer, by Capt. Mangles, who 
first introduced it from New Holland, which ipeasured eighteen 
inches high by fourteen broad, with above one thousand flow- 
ers expanded, and twice as many in bud. The plant was 
brought to this extraordinary size by Mr. Goode, foreman to 
Mr. Henderson, Pine*apple ^^ursery, Edgeware Road. The 
seeds were sown April 5th, in peat, with a little loam, in pots. 
In May, the plants were transplanted, while in the seed leaf, and 
they were subsequently shifted six different times till about the 
middle of August; they were in No. 16 pots, [our No. 4 (six 
to seven inches in diameter,) — Ed.] and in the degree of per- 
fection mentioned. The Rdd&nthe Manglesu has a great ten- 
dency to grow upward, without extending in breadth, but this 
is counteracted by frequent shifting, so as never to allow the 
roots coinpletely to fill the pots. — ( Gard. Mag,) We found, 
in our cultivation of this pretty annual, this same tendency to 
run up; we shall this year try a few plants in the manner here 
recommended.-^Brf. 

Hybrid Primroses, — A correspondent of the GardenerU 
Magazine states, that he has succeeded in producing some 
handsome hybrids between the polyanthus and the Chinese 
primrose. One of the varieties has a fine lilac flower, and 
was raised between a dark polyanthus and a fringed Chinese 
primrose. The other two, with shades of pale lilac, were 
the result of the pink Chinese primrose with the white [poly- 
anthus.] The former plant produced seven flower stems, 
with forty-three flowers in bloom, and sixty-four buds, making 
a total of one hundred and seven buds. Plant, seven inches 
high, fifteen inches across, in a 32 size, (our No. 3.) Leaves, 
drooping, and very much cut. The changeable flowered va- 
riety, which changes from a pure white to a rosy pink, had 
nine flower stems, with fifty-eight flowers in bloom, and seven- 
ty-one buds, making a total of one hundred and twenty-nine 
buds. Flowers, two inches in diameter. Plant, two feet 
across, and eight and a half inches high. — [Gard. Mag.) 
Hybridization is working wonders in the. production of new and 
beautiful plants; we should be glad to see attempts made, by 
some of our more enthusiastic gardeners, to produce hybrids 
between the same plants that are mentioned above. — Ed» 
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Art. I. «A concise application of the principles of Structural 
Botany to Horticulture, chiefly extracted from the toorks of 
Lindleyj Knight, Herbert and others, toith additions and 
adaptions to this climate. By J. E. TescHemagher. 
1 Vol. 16mo., pp. 90. C. C. Little and James firown. 
BostoD, 1840. 

Horticulture in this country, so far, has been in a great 
degree a practical science; few of those who have taken an ip- 
terest in the pursuit have gone beyond mere' experimental 
knowledge. Astonishing effects in cultivation have been pro- 
duced, but the cause from whence they arose has been a sub- 
ject of but slight investigation. This might naturally be ex- 
pected, while we are yet in the very infancy of an art, which, 
to be thoroughly and successfully practised, requires some re- 
search into various kindred branches of science, connected, in 
some degree, with a proper and judicious cultivation of soil. 
The want of a simple elementary work has tended to deter 
those who might be desirous of investigation, as the informa- 
tion sought after could only be found by examining many vol- 
umes of European publications, and searching through a vast 
quantity of matter foreign to the subject. The works of Dr. 
Lindley and the papers of Mr. Knight have, within a few p^st 
years, diffused much information upon physiological botany, 
and the Outlines of Horticulture, by the former author, re- 
published in New York, has already prepared the way for a 
similar one better adapted to our climate. Mr. Teschem- 
acher, by drawing somewhat upon this author, has succeeded 
in presenting the community with a very interesting work, the 
object and character of which we cannot better convey to our 
readers, than by quoting the prefatory remarks. 

The combioation of practical skill and experience with scientific 
investigation and knowledge, the former giving results, the Intter af- 
fording reasons for these results, and sketching the outlines of farther 
experiments, has always appeared the surest ground of obtaining in- 
formation of the greatest value on all subjects of natural science. 

A concise and simple explanation of some of the prominent facts 
and laws of vegetable physiology, so that they might become known 
to, and guide those agriculturists and horticulturists, whose time is 
too mucn occupied to permit them to go into the detail of the reason- 
log involved in the numerous experiments scattered through many 
volumes and periodicaU, must be of advantage. 
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The valuable experiments of Knight, the works of Lindley, De- 
candolle, Herbert, and others, the compilations of Loudon, and some 
of the results of the extraordinary attention paid, within the last fif- 
teen years throughout Europe, to the laws and operations of vegeta- 
ble' life, added to my own Experience and study of this subject, com- 
pose the basis on which this little publication is founded. 

The subject of manure, and the properties of soils, do not strictly 
belong to structural botany, but the few details inserted regarding 
them, cannot be thought misplaced. 

.The diseases of plants must be left to the entomologist, as far as 
the insects which infest them are concerned, and to the cryptogamist 
as respects the injuries inflicted by fungi, lichens and mosses. Nor 
are there any channels into which the labors of those who are devot- 
ed to such branches, can be diverted with more interest to themselves 
or value to mankind. 

It cannot be denied that many of the advantageous practices in 
horticulture and agriculture have been discovered by the mere prac- 
tical man, without any deductions from science or the laws of vege- 
tation. Yet it is probable, that, had the knowledge of these laws 
been earlier and more widely disseminated, these advantages would 
have been sooner known, and more generally diffused than they are 
at present. Many are disinclined to adopt a new course, and reject 
the old one to which they have been long attached, without some 
very palpable and sufficient reasons for the change. But one im- 
provement introduced and properly accounted for, paves the way for 
others, and the mind is prepared to inquire. In this country, partic- 
ularly, such a frame of mind is prevalent, and has produced very im- 
portant results in agriculture; it will do the same in horticulture, 
now comparatively in its infancy. 

It seemed, therefore, that the separation of a few of the principal 
facts concerning the structure and parts of vegetables, from the other 
masses of botanical knowledge with which thev are usually publish- 
ed, and their application to the practice of horticulture, could not fail 
^to be favorably received in this community. 

A complete treatise on these subjects cannot be expected in a 
work of this nature, but if the facts and reasoning give rise to new 
experimeots, and produce results favorable to the prosresa of horti- 
culture or agriculture, the object of the publication will be complete- 
ly answered. 

This little work is divided into the following subjects: — 
General nature of Plants — Root — Stem — Leaf-buds — Leaves 
-—Flowers — Stamens and Pistils — Fruit — Seed — Sap — Air 
and Light — Perspiration — Cuttings — Scions — Transplaotation 
— Manures. 

The following chapters, on cuttings and scions, will show the 
manner in which Mr. Teschemacber treats the subject: — 

Cutlings.-^When a separate portion of a plant is caused to pro- 
duce new roots and branches, and to increase an individual, it is a 
cutting. 

Cuttings are of two sorts, — cuttings properly so called, and eyet, 

A cutting consists of an internodium, (space between bud and bud,) 
or a part of one, with its nodus and leaf-bud. 

When the internodium is plunged in the earth, it attracta fluid lh>m 
the soil, and nourishes the bud until it can feed itself. 

The bud, feeding at first upon the matter in the intemodium, grad- 
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nallj eloofffttes upwards into a branch, and sends organized matter 
downwards, which becomes roots. 

As soon as it has established a communication with the soil, it be- 
comes a new individual, exactly like that from which it was taken. . 

As it is the action of the leaf-buds that causes growth in a cutting, 
it follows that no cutting without a leaf-bpd will grow; 
^ Unless the cutting has great vitality and power of forming adven- 
titious leaf-buds, which sometimes happens. 

An eye is a leaf-bud without an internodium. > 

It only differs from a cutting in having no reservoir of food on which 
to exist, and in emitting its roots immediately from the base of the 
leaf-bud into the soil. 

As cuttings will very often, if not always, develop leaves before 
any powerful connection is formed between them an^l the soil, thej 
are Peculiarly liable to suffer from perspirntion. 

Hence the importance of maintaining their atmosphere in an uni- 
form state of humidity, as is effected by putting bell or other glasses 
over them. 

In this case, however, it is necessary that, if air-tight covers are 
employed, such as bell-glasses, they should be from time io tiine re- 
moved and replaced, for the sake of getting rid of excessive hiimidity. 

Layers differ from cuttings in nothing, except that they strike root 
into the soil while yet adhering to the parent |ilaut. 

Whatever is true of cuttings is true of. layers, except that the latter 
are not liable to suffer by evaportition, because of their communica- 
tion with the parent plant. 

As cuttings strike' roots into the earth by the action of leaves or 
leaf-buds, it might be supposed that they will strike most readily 
when the leaves or leaf-buds are in their greatest vigor. 

Nevertheless, this power is controlled so much by the peculiar vital 
powers of different species, and by secondary considerations, that it 
IS impossible to say that this is an absolute rule. 

Thus dahlias, and other herbaceous plants, will strike root freely 
when cuttings are very young; and heaths, azaleas, and other hara 
wooded plants, only when the wood has just begun to harden. 

The former is, probably, owing to some specific vital excitability, 
the force of which we cannot appreciate; the latter either to a kind 
of torpor, which seems to seize such plants when iheir tissue is once 
enlptied of fluid, or to a natural slowness to send downwards woody^ 
matter, whether for wood or not, which is the real cause of their 
wood being harder. 

If ripened cuttings are upon the whole the most fitted for multipli- 
eation, it is because their tissue is less absorbent than when younger, 
and they are less likely to suffer from either repletion or evaporaifon. 

For to gorge tissue with food, before leaves are in action to decom- 
pose and assimilate it, is as prejudicial as to empty tissue by the ac- 
tion of leaves, before spongioles are prepared to replenish it. 

For this reason pure silex, in which no stimulating substances are 
contained, (silver sand,) is the best adapted for promoting the rooting 
of cuttings that strike with difficulty. 

And, for the same reason, cuttings, with what gardeners call a heel 
to them, or a piece of the older wood, strike root more readily than 
anch as are not so protected. The greater age of the tissue of the 
heel renders it less absorbent than tissue that is altogether newly 
formed. 

It is to avoid the bad effect of evaporation, that a proportion of the 
iMTCf are usually removed from a cutting, when. it is first prepared. 
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The method of striking catlings in double pots, the onter filled with 
earth, in which the cuttings are placed with the ends inserted in the 
earth, touching the sides of the inner one, which is kept filled with 
Water, has, for the above reason, been attended with success. 

The directions for propagating by cuttings, in European publica- 
tions, generally state the month for placing them in the earth; these 
directions would be apt to mislead m this country, where the differ- 
ence of temperature ripens, wood at a difierent period. 

Cuttings will strike at any period of the year when the young wood 
is sufficiently rjpe, and the plant is continuing its growth, but not 
when it is in a state of rest. 

Seiom. — A scion is a cutting which is caused to grow upon another 
plant, and not in earth. 

Scions are of two sorts, — scions, properly so called, and bud», 
' Whatever is true of cuttings is true also of scions, all circumstane* 
es being equal. 

When a scion is fitted on to another plant, it attracts fluid from it 
for the nourishment of its leaf-buds, until they can feed themselves. - 

Its buds thus fed, gradually j^row upwards into branches, and send 
woody matter doiifnwarde, which is analogous to roots. 

At the same time the cellular substance of the scion and its tlocft 
adheres so as to form a complete organic union. 

The woody matter descending from the buds passes through the 
cellular substance into the stock, where it occupies the same situation 
as would have been occupied by woody matter supplied by buds be- 
longing to the stock itself. 

Once united, the scion covers the wood of the stock with new 
wood, and causes the production of new roots. 

But the character of the woody matter sent down by the scion over 
the wood of the stock, being determined by the cellular tissue, wlMch 
has exclusively a horizontal development, it follows that the wood of 
the stock will always remain apparently the same, although it is fur- 
niiihed by the. scion. 

While the preparations of the juices being effected by the leaves of 
the scion, the produce thereof will be the same as the species from 
which the scion was taken. 

Some scions will grow upon a stock without being able to transmit 
any' woody matter into it; as some cacti, which have only a small 
central development of woody tissue. 

When this happens, the adhesion of the two takes place by the cel- 
lular substance only, and the union is so imperfect that a slight de- 
gree of violence suffices to dissever them. 

And in such cases the buds are fed by their woody matter, which 
absorbs the ascending sap from the stock at the point where the ad- 
hesion has occurred; and the latter, never augmenting in diameter, im 
finallv overgrown by the scion. 

When, in such instances, the communication between the stock 
and the scion is so much interrupted, that the sap can no longer aa- 
cencj with sufficient rapidity into the branches, the latter die; as in 
many peaches. 

This incomplete union between the scion and its stock, ia owing to 
some constitutional or organic difference in the two. 

Therefore care should be taken that when plants are grafted on 
one another, their constitution should be as nearly aa possible identi- 
cal. 
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As adhesion of only an imperfect nature takes place when the sci- 
on and stock are, to a certain degree, dissimilar in constitution, so 
will no adhesion whatever occur when their constitutional differences 
are very decided. 4 

Hence it is only species very nearly allied in pature that can be 
grafted on each other. 

As only similar tissues will unite, it is necessary, in applying a sci- 
on to the stock, that similar parts should be carefully adapted to each 
oiher; as bark to bark, cainbium- to cambium, and alburnum to al- 
burnum. 

The second is more especially requisite, because it is through the 
cambium that the woody matter, sent downwards by the buds, must 
pass; and also because cambium itself, being organizing matter in an 
incipient state, will more readily form an adhesion than any other 
part.. 

The same principles apply to buds^ which are to scions precisely 
what eyea are to cuttings. 

Inarching is the same with reference to grafting that layering is 
with reference to striking by cuttings. 

It serves to maintain the vitality of a scion untillt can form an ad- 
hesion with its stock; and must be considered as the most Certain 
mode of grafting. 

It is probable that every species of flowering plant, without excep- 
* tion, may be multiplied by grafting. 

Nevertheless, there are many species, and even tribes, that never 
have been grafted. 

It has been found, that in the vine and the walnut this difficulty can 
be overcome by attention to their peculiar constitutions; and it is 
probable that the same attention will remove supposed difficulties in 
the case of other species. 

It is certain that scions thrive better on some stocks, even of the 
same species, than others, and that this depends somewhat on the 
soil in which the stock grows; this iS a subject, however, on which 
there has been so much discussion, and on which practical experi- 
ence has yet so much to develop, that no certain general rules can be 
laid down, particularly in this country. 

From what has been said on perspiration, it seems that the prac* 
tiee of budding on the northern side of stems must be correct. 

Mr. Knight often applied two ligatures to his buddings on peach 
trees, one above the bud, across the transverse incision, the other be* 
low: this last was taken off as soon as the hud adherjed, the upper 
one was left on; thus obstructing the flow of the sap upwards and 
throwing it into the bud, which then vegetated early, and produced 
blossoms the following spring. As soon as the new shoot had attain- 
ed about four inches in length, the upper bandage was removed, and 
the sap suffered to flow freely. By following this practice with roses, 
and by judicious heading down, I have obtained very large and healthy 
bushes on the top of a single straight stem the third year. 

We commend this volume to amateurs and gardeners, as- 
sured that they will find in it a great deal of valuable and mucb 
needed information. 

▼OL- VI.— NO. VII. 34 
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Art, II. The Young Gardener^s Assistant; containing a 
Catalogue of Garden and Plower Seeds^ with practical di- 
rections^ undir each head, for the cultivation of Culinary 
Vegetables and Flowers; also directions for cultivating Frtdt 
Treesythe Grape Fine, ^c; to which is added a Calendar, 
showing the work to be done every month in the year. Eighth 
edition, improved^ By T. Bridgeman. 1 Vol. 8vo. 
408 pages. New York^ 

We noticed one of the former editions of this work in our 
Vol. III., p. 262. Mr. Bridgeman has added much new and 
original matter to this, the eighth edition, as well as arranged 
the whole in a concise and simple. manner. We can again re- 
cord our approbation of this volume, and commend it to those 
who are seeking for interesting inforniation upon the cultivation 
of flowers, fruits and vegetables. 



Art. Ill* Report of the Agricultural Meeting, held in BoS" 
ton, Jan. 13,' 1840; containing the remarks, on that occa- 
sion, of the Hon. D. Webster, of the U. S. Senate, and of 
Prof. Silliman, of Yale College, Conn.; with.^otesby H. 
Colman, Commissioner of the tigricuUural Survey, ram- 
phlet8vo. pp.36. Salem, 1840. 

During the two past winters, the commissioner of the 
agricultural survey of the State, has held regular meetings 
every week, or fortnight, during the season at which the 
General Court were assembled together. At these meetings 
discussions have taken place upon the most important topics 
connected with farming, and the range of subjects has been 
very extensive, especially the past winter. The cultivation of 
corn and wheat, and particularly the production of silk and 
beet sugar, have been discussed at length, and much informa- 
tion connected with the subject, obtained by the commissioner, 
who has embodied the same in his last report. These meet- 
ings were very well attended, and some of them were of the 
most interesting character. 
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Mr. Webster having returned from Europe in the autumn, 
he was requested by the commissioner to address the meeting, 
at its first opening for the year; he did so, in the neat and ex- 
cellent speech which is the subject of the present notice. 
Prof. Silliman also addressed the meeting, and his remarks 
were added to those of Mr. Webster. The notes by Mr. 
Colman are explanatory of some of the remarks made by Mr. 
Webster. It will not be expected that we should copy any of 
these speeches; but we are so much pleased with Mr. Web- 
ster's opening remarks upon the climate and soil of Britain, 
as compared with ours, that we cannot omit to quote it, be- 
lieving that the same will be as interesting to the horticulturist 
as the agriculturist. 

"The climate of England differa essentially from thatof thia country. 
EaglanH is on the western side of the eastern, and we on the eaatern 
side of the western continent. The climate of ench country, id, mate-' 
rially affected by its respective situation in relation to th^ ocean. The 
winds, which prevail n^o9t, both in this country and in England, are 
from the weat; it is known that the wind blows, in our latitudes, from 
some point west to some point east, on an average of years nearly or 
quite three days ont of four. These facts are familiar. The conse- 
quences resulting from them are, that our winters are colder, and our 
Bummers much hotter than in England. Our latitude is about that of 
Oporto, yet the temperature is very different. On these accounts, 
therefore, the maturing of the crops in England apd the power of us- 
ing these crops, creates a material difference between its agriculture 
and ours. It may be supposed that our climate must resemble that 
of China in the same latitudes; and this fact may have an essential 
bearing upon that branch of agriculture which it is proposed to intro- 
duce among us, the production of silk. • 

''The second point of difference between the two countries lies in 
the soil. The soil of England is mainly argillaceous; a sof\ and unc« 
tuous loam upon a substratum of clay. This may be considered as 
the predominant characteristic in the parts which he visited. The 
soil in some of the southern counties of England is thinner; some of 
it is what we should call stony; much of it is a free gravelly soil, with 
some small part, which with us would be called sandv. Throujrh a 
great extent of coimtry this soil rests on a deep bed of chalk. Ours 
u a granite soil. There is granite in Great Britain; but this species 
of soil prevails in Scotland, a part of the country which more resem- 
bles our own. We may have lands. as good as any in England. Our 
alluvial soils on Connecticut river and in some other parts of the 
country, are equal to any lands; but these have, not, ordinarily, a 
wide extent of clay subsoil. The soil of MassachusetU is harder, 
more granitic, less abounding in clay, and altogether more stony, than 
the soil of England. The surface of Massachusetts is more uneven, 
more broken with mountain ridges, more diversified with hill and dale, 
and more abundant in streams of water, than that of England." 

Prof. Silliman's remarks were directed to the improvement 
which is still to be made in our soils, by the application of 
proper manures. Chemical knowledge among farmers is much 
needed, to enable them to judge of the nature and qualities of 
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their soils, and to enrich them by the addition of such manures 
as will afford the greatest food for particular crops. 

We recommend this pamphlet to the attention of farmers: 
they will find it worthy of the talents of the distinguished gen- 
tlemen who addressed the meeting. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 
• 

Radiation from TVeee. — As a proof of the cold prodiiced in solid 
BuSsCances, by radiation in a clear atmosphere, Dr. Gii^rin has ascer- 
tained, as bad been previously done by WelU^tbat the temperature of 
treefl and shrubs ia much inferior to that -of the air. On January 34, 
1827,. at seven, A. M., the air t>eing 11^ S' per cent., the snow adber- 
intr to the branches of a cypre$ss, and other plant:) and shrul>9, was 
14^ 8', and 15^ that is to say, S'^ 5' lower than the air. {Jatnie$on*t 
Edin, Jour., Oct. 1830, p. 376, in Gard. Mag.) 

M&dia idtiva. — This new oil plant, first brought into notice in this 
Magazine, by M. H^rtz, of Stuttgard, has been grown on a consider- 
at)le scale last summer, by Mr. Taylor, at Holbrooke, near Ipswich. 
One acre of very poor, stiff, clay loam, which, otherwise, would have 
been left a naked fallow, was sown on March' 5th with five pounds of 
aeeil, and about the middle of Auj^ust the crop was mown and dried 
like hay, and carried to the barn and threshed. The produce was 
thirty-three bushels of 6ne seed: eight bushels of this aeed weigh 
three hundred and twenty pounds; and three hundred and twenty 
pounds' yielded five hundred pounds of oil, and one hundred and eight 
jiounds of oil cake. The total product of the acre was two hundred 
and fifty pounds of oil, and four hundred and ten pounds of oil cake. 
The oil is worth five shillings a gallon of seven pounds; so that, inde- 
pendently of the oil cake as food for cattle, and of the straw as ma- 
nure, the oil produced nearly £9 (forty dollars) the acre. — {Gard, 
Mag.), We have already noticed the mtroduction of this species to 
Britain, (Vol. V. p. 327.) Might it not be successfully cultivated la 
this country f and misrht not an enormous crop be gathered on the rich 
prairies of the West? We trust that some enterprising farmer will 
be fnduced to give it a trial. — Ed. 

To deittoy wortM. — A correspondent has sent ns McDouga1*B 
recipe, which is: — Roll the lawn twice, then water it with lime water 
at the rate of one part of lime to ten gallons of water. The operation 
twice performed, will destroy every worm, without injuring the grass. 
Or, mix a quarter of an ounce of common sublimate with three gal- 
lons of water, and the same effect will be produced. — Jd. 

Preserving carrots for winter use, — In Vol. XV. of the Gardener's 
Magazine, Mr. Forsyth recommends that carrots should be stowed 
away for winter use, with about an inch of top to each. I beg to say, 
that I have practised the reverse of this mode, for a number of years^ 
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with complete roceess. Instead of leaving one inch of top' to each 
root, I have the whole crown cut off, or, as the men term it, cut in to 
the quick. This prevents the carrots from vegetating in the spring, 
and thus preserves the saccharine matter, as well as the fine flavor of 
the carrot till June, or longer; properties that render carrots, when 
preserved in this manner, fur superior to carrots that are either sown 
m hot-beds during the sprihg, or those- that have stoo<l out during the 
winter; neither of which kinds do I grow, except in case of a short 
supply of the others. 

I have recommended the same plan to be adopted in stowing Swed* 
ish turnips (Rutu Baga,) that are intended for spring consumption; 
and this plan is very much approved of in this neighborhood, as, when 
they are brought out of the store in March or April, they will be found 
to possess all the feeding qualities that they did when stowed away. 
The only, but very important thing to be guarded against is, not to al- 
low them to be put too thick together, as, in that case, they would 
heat and spoil. The north side of barns or buildings is the best situa- 
tion for storing the. roots. (Gar d, Mag,) 

^llan Cunningham, the colonial botanist, at Sidney, died there on the 
S7th of June, 1839. Hisdeitth was in consequence ofa series of colds^ 
rautfht during the rainy season, in his last unfortunate travels in New 
Zf aland. A biographicnl notice of his death 'will be prepared, which 
will l»e publiiihed in the Gardener^s Magazine. (Id.) 

Purshf the American bolaniit. — In the' suburbs of Montreal lie the 
remains of poor Pursh, — Pursh, who had done so much for the eluci- 
dation of the botany of America, lies here; with no monument, not 
even a tablet, to pomt out the last resting-place of this most enthusi- 
astic, most indefatigable man. Far be it from me to depreciate the 
valuable services of m^ countryman, Mr. David Douglas, but, were 
the two eminent botanists compared together, who Would lose by the 
comparison, Purith or Douglas? Yet the former is passed over in si- 
lence, while the latter is to be rendered immortal. I sincerely hope 
this brief allusion to the sul ject will not be considered obtrusive: and 
if it would only induce some more influential person to take up the 
mattter, and verify the old adage, '^better late than never," it certain- 
ly would, in my opinion, be only awarding a just tribute to departed 
worth. I have the most positive proof, that if a subscription were 
commenced by European botanists, it would be warmly responded to 
by various individuals in Montreal. — {Gard, Mag.) The above par- 
agraph we extract from a long communication, in the February num- 
ber of Loudon*s Magazine, by our correspondent, Mr. Gordon, 
(whose article on the method of grafting apple trees upon the roots, 
appears in a previous page of this number,) who made a tour throuifh 
the Canadas laf^t aututnn, commencing at the Falls of Niagara, and 
from thence to Toronto; from Toronto to Hamilton, and from the 
latter place to the shores of Lakes Erie and Huron to Toronto again 
by another route, and from thence to Montreal; traversing upwards 
of twelve hundred miles. Mr. Gordon gives a faithful account of the 
progress of gardening in the Canadas, and particularly dcj^cribes many 
of the fine gardens in and around Toronto and Montreal. 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Gordon's allusion to the remains of 
Pursh may receive the attention of botanists. It is certainly not too 
late to accord to Pursh the merit which his eminent services demand- 
ed while alive, by erecting over his remains some monument, to mark 
the burial place of so distinguished a botanist. We doubt not that ev- 
ery American botanist and admirer of plants will contribute liberally 
to so worthy an object. — Ed. 
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Art. II. Foreign Notiee$. 

ENGLAND. 

Culiivation of Vines in Pots. — At the autumn pruning of vines ta 
bouses, shoots of well-ripened wood, perfectly firm, with promioent 
buds, are to be selected, and placed in large pots or sand, protected 
from the frost until the month of Februiir;^ , when the eyes are to be cot 
out, with a small portion of the wood, in the same way aa the rose, 
before taking the wood from the bark^ and inserted separately into 
60-sized pots, for the purpose of making plants to fruit toe following 
year. The reason of placing ench singly in 6t)-sized nots isi to pre- 
vent any check from shifting them from one pot to anotner. As good 
fruit depends much upon the perfecting of the wood, it is of the nt« 
roost importance that the growth be not retarded, which must be the 
case if more than one eye is placed in each pot; being divided when 
shifted, the roots are likely to be broken, and their growth much re* 
tarded until new spongelets are produced. When the eyes are pot« 
ted off and well watered, they are to be {daced in a frame on dung 
heat with a temperature varying from 65° to 70° Fahr.; kept close 
until they begin to push through the soil, when air is to be admitted 
by decrees, watering the roots and overhead when necessary, until 
the pots are filled with roots; then potted into larger sized pots to keep 
them growing, and on no account to stop the leading shoot; being so 
luxuriant they will burst some of the main eyes wJiich are to produce 
fruit the following season. All laterals and tendrils to be removed at 
soon as they appear. The plants the next time of shifking, which is 
to be done before the roots are allowed to get matted, should be re- 
moved to a vinery or stove with a temperature of 70° or 75°; trained 
up the trellis under the lights, or on the back wall, there to rentain 
until the wood is perfectly matured; air being gradually admitted, to 
prepare them for the next situation* It is the practice with many 
gardeners to place their vines in the open air, or to take the lights off 
their houses to mature the Wood; but he would always prefer to ad- 
mit air during the day, apply a little fire heat, and close up with a 
dry atmosphere at night. The plants should be placed in a favoura- 
ble situation in the open air, where they would not receive too much 
wet; it is best to elevate the pots on boards or bricks, and fill up the 
interstices between and over the tops of the pots to the height of six 
imshes, that the roots may receive no injury from frost, and where 
they are to remain until wanted for forcing. The compost fol* strik- 
ing the eyes to consist of two thirds rich gritty pasturage loam to one 
third well pulverized old tan. The compost for growing and fruiting 
the plants to consist of two thirds loam, and one third well decompos- 
ed butcher^s garbage, with a small portion of old tan. The pots in 
which they are to produce fruit to be the twelfth or eighth size; the 
last shifting to be performed in September. The plants will require 
no shifting when placed in the house to force; if shifted when forcing 
is commenced, they will produce a superabundance of wood, which 
would be injurious to the quality of thu fruit. About the end of De- 
cember, or beginning of January, he prunes his vines, leaving only 
three or four eyes to produce fruit: a portion, or the whole of them, 
where a succession is not required, may be placed in a pit on a gentle 
bottom heat of either leaves or tan, not exceeding 65°; the atmosphere 
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of the pit Dot rannog aboye 60^, syringing when necesaary, and wa- 
tering with deer-dung manure water. When the buds begin to burst, 
fire heat to be applied bjr flues, or, by what he considers preferable, 
hot water pipes. The vines to be stopped one joint nbove the fruit, 
removing all laterals, and allowing three bpnches to remain for ench 
pot; the atmosphere should not be allowed to rise higher than 65°, 
until the grapes begin to expand t.heir bloom, when it may be gradu- 
ally raised to 70^. When the fruit is set, the berries to he thinned; 
when stoning, the temperature of the house to be reduced a little, as 
much excitement at that particular time wiir cause them to become 
Blunted; water to be given sparingly at that period of their grow^th-^ 
but to be applied copiously when the berries begin to swell. When 
they begin to change color, the temperature to be raised to 75°, as 
beat and light are now the principal agents by which they are brought 
to the greatest perfection; heat is the agent by which the aqueous 
matter contained in the berry is changed to the saccharine, and color 
is communicated to the fruit by the influence of light. It is of the 
greatest importance to know the sun's declination, with the latitude 
in which a gardener is placed, to ascertain the proper angle, at the 
season the fruit is to ripen, to command the most vertical sun. The 
soru recommended for forcing in. pots are, Black Hamburg, W^hite 
Muscadine, Black Prince, White Muscat, and Black Esperione. In 
conclusion, he objected to the coiling system of growing vines in pots. 
Mr. Caie observed: As light is one of the chief agents of vegetable' 
life, he agreed with Mr. Judd iii the great utility of constructing the 
roofs of not-hoiises with such an aiig}e that the sun's rays may fall 
perpendicularly at the particular time the crop is expected to ripen* 
Mr. Keane remarked that vines raised from eyes produced the best 
plants; lajrers, when cut from the parent plant, are deprived of a 
great portion of sap, the vessels contract, and, consequently, the 
growth of the plant is much retarded; cuttings are objectionable for 
nearly similar reasons. He objected to butcher's garbage, as viiies 
would grow too luxuriant to fruit the first season; would also, in 
pruning them, cut down to two buds, and take particular care to force 
them gently that the buds may break regularly. He observed, when 
vines were planted outside, and heat applied to the house, ihey were 
excited to put forth shoots; ihe sap was elaborated by the leaves, i^nd 
when it descended to the roots it was chilled by the cold; the circula- 
tioD was retarded until the roots were excited by the influence of the 
sun, when the sap was propelled through the branches to cause a 
second growth, which, for want of regularity of temperature, must be 
injurious to the future crop. He objected to the system adopted by 
many gardeners of cutting away so inuch wood at their winter prun- 
ingSy as he preferred to regulate the tree by nipping off all supera- 
bundant wood in the summer. Mr. Caie olso objected to the system 
of cutting out much wood. In pruning all trees and plants, their 
habits should be properly understood; a proper equilibrium should be 
kept up lietween the roots and the branches, lie always saw the 
best crops of grapes grown upon small short-jointed and well-ripened 
wood. That the cause qf vines pushing out strong, rampant, and 
nnprmluctive shoots, was to be attributed to improper pruning, 
through an ignorance of the principle of what the tree b able to bear. 
Mr. Judd remarked, in objection to Mr. Keane's observations, that 
he preferred to cut back and allow four eyes to remain; as there 
would be a better chance, if it so happened that one or two of them 
failed to a well. In forcing vineries, be always covered the borders to 
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excite the roots, as the success of the crop most essentially depended 
upon the proper tem|ierature of the roots. From the rej^ularhy of 
temperature, he neversaw a shanked bunch of grapes in the pot cul- 
ture of the vine. Mr. Caie agreed with Mr. Judd, that the shanking 
and shrivelling of grapes were principally caused by an unequal tem- 
perature, as in late vineries he scarcely ever saw a shanked bunch of 
-grapes. Mr. Keane whs decidedly opposed to the coiling system of 
growing vines in pots, a system which by unfair means was puffed 
into public notice. Many of the magazine-reading gentry expected 
their gardeners ought to grow thenfi as well as they were reported to 
be grown at Welbeck; and, as they had not the opportunity of sending 
scores to the rot-heap, their failures were charitably attributed to their 
ignorance, r (Gard. Mag.) 
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Echinoedetiu EyrihW. — Tn my last communication, on the flowering 
of the Echinoc&ctus Eyriesu, in the green-house of Mr. F. Putnam, 
I mentioned that two. or three wooly protuberances were visible, 
which were then considered to be flower-buds: two or three have 
proved the presumption to be correct, as they have since expanded 
their beautiful and fragrant flowers. The growth hns been nearly 
imperceptible from day to day, until Tuesday, June 9th, when it be- 
gan to be very rapid, and thus continued unabated to the time of ex- 
pansion, which took place on Thursday afternoon, June 11th; at 
eeveU) that evening, it was fully expanded, and on the next day. as 
with the others, it was entirely closed by sunset. I'here are two 
more similar buds on' the same plant. The seed vessels of the three 
preceding flowers are considerably swollen; the stems and pe^ls still 
pendent, though very much shrivelled. A continuation of the ac- 
count of this highly interestini; and curious plant, during its period of 
flowering, 1 will send you, if desirable. — Yours, .j-c, Y., Salem, June, 
1840. [Our correspondent will oblige us by continuing his notice of 
this beautiful s()ecies. — Ejd,^ 

Yiicea gloridsa, — A fine specimen of this showy plant is now open- 
ing its blossoms in the garden of Mrs. Bigelow of Medford. It will 
probably remain in beauty a week or two, and will be well worth 
seeing by every lover of plants. We shall endeavor to give some ac- 
count of it in our next. — Ed. 

The Middlesex Horticultural Soeiett/y at Lowell, held one of its 
exhibitions on Wednesday, June 17th. The exhibition wus well at* 
tended,and a great variety of flowers and fruits were exhibited. We 
shall give some account of the meetings throughout the season in our 
December number. — Id. 

Essex County Natural History Society. — The annual meeting of 
this society was held in Salem on Wednesday, June I7tb, on which 
occasion there was a flne exhibition of flowerb at the society's room. 
Among the articles exhibited was a Norfork Island pine, (Mrauctiria 
imbricata,) four years from the seed, exhibited by Mr. Driver. In 
the evenmg an address was delivered before the members and others 
by Professor Russell, of Chelmsford.— /i. 
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Abt. IV. MMaehtuetU HwrtieuUural Soeieiy. 

Our report of the transactions of the Society being incomplete, we 
have brought them up to the present date, by copying the same from 
the records of the Secretary. 

Saturday, March 1th. — This was a stated meeting of the Society. 
William Oliver, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Treasurer's report on the estimated income and expenses of 
the Society for the current year, was read and accepted. Tne Treas- 
urer was mstructed to subscribe for Hovey's Magazine of Hoftieul' 
tttre^ from the commencement of the third volume, ^the first and sec- 
ond bavins been presented to the Society by the Editor;) and also to 
subscribe for the Yankee FarHMr from the commencement of the 
present year. 

• Messrs. T. Lee, W. Oliver, and S. Walker were appointed a 
committee upon the subject of procuring a new diploma for the So- 
ciety. 

Messrs. L. P. Grosvcnor, R. Manning, and 6. V. French Were ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the subject of procuring casts of fruits 
tor the use of the Society, and report at a futMre meeting. 

The sum of three hundred dollars was voted to be appropriated as 
premiums for 1840, to be distributed as follows: — one .hundred and 
twenty-five dollars for the Flower Committee — one'hundred ami twen 
ty-five dollars for the Fruit Committee — and fifty dollars for the Veg- 
etable Committee. 

The premium of twenty dollars for destroying the rose slog, (in 
connection with that offered by Mr. Lee, who liberally paid one half 
the amount,} was voted at this meeting. See p. 2Sd. 

Messrs. J. J. Dixwell and A. Bowditch, of. Boston, were admitted 
subscription members. 

March 26/A.— This was an adjourned meeting from the last Mr. 
Tose, the President, in the chair. 

. Presented. — Van Bergen's Address^ and Mr. Dean's Eulogy, on the 
life and character of the Hon. Jesse Buel, delivered before the Horti- 
cultural Society of the Valley of the Hudson. 

Mrs. Bigelow, of Medfurcl, was unanimously admitted an honorary 
member. 

Aaron Willard, of Boston, was admitted a subscription member. 

Jipril ISth. — An adjourned meeting. Mr. Vose, the President, in 
the chair. 

Z. Hosmer, of Boston, was admitted a subscription member. 

Atril 35iA. — An adjourned meeting. The President in the chair. 

Head,^K letter from Mr. Dabney, Consul at Fayal, accompanied 
with a donation of tropical fruits. The thanks of the Society were 
voted to Mr. Dubney. A letter from Henry Sheafe, accompanying a 
donation of peas and lentils, received from Uermany. It was voted to 
distribufe the seeds among the members. 

May 2dd.— Adjourned from April 25th. The President in the 
ehair. 

It was voted to give notice of the weekly meetings of the Society by 
publishing the same in the Daily Advertiser, and Evening Transcript, 
twice a week for two weeks, and in the Evening Gazette once a week 
for two weeks. 

▼0£. TI.-*N0. Til. 35 
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William C. Bond, Jn, of Cambridge, was admitted a subscription 

member. 

• May SOlh.-^ Exhibited, Flowers :^From S. Walkeri bouquets of 
pGBonieji, rnppi*, Lychnis Floscil^culi, &c.^ with a fine display of new 
and beautiful panties. From A. Bowditch, large and showy bou* 
quets, composed ofi^eraniums, roses, Scabidsa atropurpdrea, and pan- 
sies. From Rufus Howe, bouquets. From J. Hovey, Rozburj, 
bouquets. From J. A. Kenrick, large l>ouquets. From Hovey & 
Co., bouquets. From Misses Sumner^ bouquets. W. Kenrii-k ex- 
hibited a very fine collection, some of which were as follows: — 
Prifl, four kinds, PeB6n»a, four kinds, Laburnum, velluw flowering 
horse chestnut, Harrison's yellow rose, /femeroc^llis fliva, purple 
beech, and Wistkrta Consequkna, the blooms cut from a plant grow* 
ing in the open air, unprotected. Frbm Dr. Eustis, a fine specimen 
of fTrica ventric6sa. 

Native flowers:— From Dr. T. M, Harris, perfect specimens of 
Convnllkria trif51ia, and cannd^tisis, Dracse^na noreidis; these were 
accompanied with a letter which appears at p. 945. From a Isdv, a 
large rollection of indigenous plants^ amohg which we noticed Azalea 
nudifl6ra. Myoii6t\s palustris, Tridsteum perfoliktum, Fiola acOta 
and pub^scens, Arklia nudioatilis and bispida. Hypoxia er^cta, Con- 
valti^ria trif6lia, bifdtia, steU^ta, racemdrfa, multifl6ra and canaliculiUa, 
Trillium cdrnuum, iAed^ola virginica, C&lla < paMstris, Sarrac^nia 

{lurpiirea, Cistus canaddurtis, Aretbilsa bulbdja, Pns versicolor, Si- 
dne pennsylv&nica, Pedieul4ris canadensis, Ger&nium macul^tum, 
•^nern^ne thalictroMes, iVdphar sp. Aquildgia canadensis, .^uni tri- 
pbyllum, Lepidium virginica, Nymphee^a fmvdna, and Krigia virgio- 
ica; together with a variety of other species, including ferns, — in all, 
fifty-eight difierent species. 

June 6th. — This was a stated meeting. The President in the chair. 

Read. — Communications from Messrs. Walker and Haggerston on 
the subject of increasing the premium for the most successful method 
of destroying the rose slug. They were referred to a committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Walkej*, Ha^^gerston and Aspinwall, with instruc- 
tions to report at the next meeting. A communication was read from 
C. R. Dillowny, respectfully requesting the MassHchusetts Horticul- 
tural Society to subscribe for the Journal of the Natural HUtory S(h 
eiety of thi$ city. Referred to the Committee on the Library. 

rreserUed. — From Joseph Breck kCo. seeds of the Coontee Roots, 
(or Bread Hoot,) of Florida, received from H. L. Ellsworth, Esq., 
secretary of the Patent Oflice, Washington. 

W. W. Cotiing was admitted a subscription member of the Society. 

Exhibited. — Flowers: From Hovey & Co., splendid double dwarf 
rocket larkspur, from plants, the seeds of which were planted in 
Septenniber last; also, bouquets. Froni W. Kenrick, fine bouquets 
of psBonies, roses, &,c. From J. Hovey, bouquets. From A. fiow- 
ditch, bouqi>eu of geraniums, paosies, and other flowers. From J. A. 
Kenrick, a fine displav of hardy azaleas, of severaj varieties. Mr. 
Kenrick has a good collection, and flowers them in great beauty; also, 
Dict&mnurt fraxin^tla, Robinia bispida, Phl6z suavdolens, Magn6- 
\ia acuiiiiukta, Cytisus Labdrnum, Caprif^lium Dougl&sn, and yel- 
low roses. From M. P. Wilder, one dahlia. From S. Walker, 
beautiful pansies, and bouquets. From T. Lee, D&hlta ripens, a 
new annual species, with small single purple flowers. 

Native Plants: — From Or. E.Wight, Boston, a great variety of in- 
digenous plants, collected in Dedham. Prom £. Weston, Jr. and P. 
Parker, a collection of indigenous plants. 
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Vegetablei T^From Mrs. T. Bigelow, Medford, early Wasbington 
p«a9, (planted March 10.) From J. L. L. F. Warren, cucumbers.^ 

June 1S(A.—- Ad ailjourued meeting was held thid da^. The Presi- 
dent in the chair. Mr. Walker, from the committee appointed at the 
last meeting, to consider the expediency of increasing the premium, 
offered by the Society, for the best nnethod of destroying the rose 
slug, submitted the following report, which was read to the meet- 

The committee to whom was referred the communication of Mr. 
Hagger^ton, offering *(if\y dollars, (provided the Massachuitetts Horti- 
cultural Society would add the same amount) as a uremium for the 
destruction of the rose slug, beg leave to report that tnev have attend- 
ed to that duty. The committee recon^inend that the Society accept 
the proposal of Mr. Haggerston, and offer a premium of one hundred 
dollars, in addition to the sum of twenty dollars already offered by 
the Society, fur the effectual destruction of snid slug: the premium to 
be paid whenever satisfactory evidence shall be given to the Society 
of a plan to destroy or to prevent the ravages of the slug, without in- 
jury to th bush or its foliage. — Per order, S. tVaUcer, Uhaitnum. 

The following are the communications alluded to: 

Roxbuh/, June iSi, 1840. 

Sir — I have the honor to transmit the .enclosed communication, ad- 
dressed to me from Mr. David Haggerston, of Watertown. 

The slug, that has for several years past destroyed the foliage 6f 
the rose bush, is well known to every practical florist in this section 
of the country; its destruction by various means has been attempted, 
but aa yet without success. 

The additional premium now proposed, if it should receive the 
sanction of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, will give a fresh 
impetus to the exertions of those who have so far labored in vain to 
destroy this eye-sore, the rose slug; and will probably call into the 
field an army of Flora's living subjects, whq will not, 1 trust, lay 
down their arms until they shall have annihilated the foul defacer of 
Ihe mantle of the **queen of flowers. "—Jam, Sir, with great respectt 
your obedient iervant^ 8, Walker ^ Chairman Committee on FUnoen. 

Hon, E. Vose, Free, Jdase. Hort, Society, 

Watertoton, Majf 36fA, 1840. 

JIfy Dem' Sir: In conyersation with a gentleman smce 1 saw you, 
1 mentioned to him the intention of the Horticultural Society of offer- 
in]f a premium for the destruction of the worm or insect that infests 
the rose bush and destroys the foliage: he was much pleased, and 
eoramended the Society for their efforts to accomplish so desirable an 
object; but when I mentioned the sum intended to be given, ten dol- 
lare^ his idea was precisely mine, that it would result in no good. 
For the last Ave or six years he has seen experiments tried, and every 
thing done that could be thought of, for the destruction of the above 
insect, without the least success. His idea is, that the premium ought 
not to be less than one hundred doHare, and he wished me to sa^ to 
the Society that I could procure fifty dollars for the purpose, provided 
the Society would make it up to one hundred. As it is not at all like- 
ly that I shall be at the next meeting, I take the liberty of troubling 
you, knowing well how much you are interested. If you will hava 
the goodness to make the proposal to the Society, you will much 
oblige YouTB, very trulyt limid Haggertton, 

a. Walker, Esq. 
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Mr. Orosvenor, chairman of a committee appointed a few weeks 
since, to consider the subject of procuring casts of fruits, reported 
that the committte had thought the object a good one, and requested 
that an amount not exceeding fifty dollars, be appropriated to the use 
of the committee, for that purpose. The report was accepted, and 
the meeting was adjourned four weeks, to July 11th. 

Exhibited, — Flowers: — From W. Carter, psonies, Can>p^ula 
J9ersi8ef6lia, Clematis, roses, magnolia, &c. From S. Walker, pinks, 
psEsonies, (three varieties,) roses, double white sweet rocket, pansiesi 
and fine bouquets. From Messrs. Winship, a great variety of herba- 
ceous plants, and among them roses, and three or four varieties of 
pfisonies. From W. Meller, pinks, roses, pansies, geraniums and 
iMuquets. From John Prince, three varieties of peonies, viz. Hd- 
met, frigrans and Whitl^ji. From J. H. Gardener, Rozbury, a 
plant of Ftichsia fdlgens in bloom, very beautiful. From J. Uovey, 
bouquets. Froni Jos. Breck & Co.j sweet Williams, Neapolitan, and 
rocket larkspurs. 

From. T. Lee, Sabbktto chloroides (cultivated, and a fine speci- 
men,) O'rchis blepharigldttis, Rh^xta virgin ica, K41mta latii^lia and 
anfftsstifdlia, Magn61ta glatica, Luplnus mut&bilis, D&hlt'a ripens, 
dahlias, roses, &c.; Mr. Lee's specmiens were very fine, particular- 
ly the laurels and magnolia. From S. R. Johnson, a fine collection 
of tea scented, Noisette, and other tender roses, a variety of hardv 
roses and pesonies, viz: Hdmet, ff^rans and Whitl^jt. From Vr. 
Kenrick, Paednia albifl6ra ,var. HOimet fr^grans, and Whitl^jt; 
several kinds of Tris, trailescantias, Chinese larkspur, honey -cuckles, 
spirsas, Canterbury bells, Magn61ta trip^tala, Scotch, and other va- 
rieties of roses, &c. From R. Howe, roses, pseonies and bouquets. 

From Hovey & Co., cut flowers of Echihoc&ctus £yridstt, C^reus 
speciosissimus, and Epiphyllum spl^ndidum; beautiful double dwarf 
rocket larkspurs, dahlias, and bouquets. From J. A. Kenrick, a col- 
lection of pceonieSf roses, and perennial plants. 

Native Plants: — From H. M. Parker; we did not bare the oppor- 
tunity to take the names of these. 

This was the day set apart for the exhibition of peeonSes for pre- 
mium, and a most superb display was made by the various exfaibitorsy 
as may be seen from our report. We should judge that upwards of 
five hundred flowers were exhibited. Mr. W. Kenrick's display was 
very fine; a large basket was filled with fine flowers of the Hihneft 
Whitl^ji, and frkgrans, the handle and outside of the basket being 
wreathed with roses, &c. Messrs. J. A. Kenrick, Winshipj S. R« 
Johnson, Walker, Carter, Howe, and Prince, also exhibited some ex- 
cellent flowers. Messrs. Haggerston and Breck were appointed 
judges, and they made up their award as follows: — 

PjEOKiES. — For the best display of flowers, to William 

Kenrick, a premium of 95 00 

For the sebond best display of flowers, to J. A. Kenriek, 
a premium of 3 00 

No seedhng was entered for the prize. 

Fruits: — From the President, fine early Virginia strawberries. From 
Hovey & Co., specimens of their new seedling, of large size. From 
J. L. L. F. Warren, Methven Scarlet, Methven Scarlet seedling, 
and monthly strawberries. 

Vegetables:— Cucumbers from Ji L. L, F. Warren. 

June flOth.— Exhibited. Flowers t— From J. Towne, several pots of 
heaths and other plants, viz: — Erica arbutifl6ra> ventricdsa and yen- 
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tricdsa sup^rba, Savilednn, longifldrn, hibida, rObena, cnrTtfldra, and 
ceriothoides^ the four first were the finest plants of the heath we have 
ever aeen; for health, vigor and beauty we never saw finer plants: it 
would be useless for us to describe any of the kinds; they were each 
a treasure of themselves; also, PirnelSa r6^ea, Ro^lla cili^ta, Bou- 
ykrdia triphylla,Gardoquia Hook^rt, and Ftichsta gloh^sa and /en^lla. 
From W. Kenrick, bouquets and roses. From J. Hovey, ro8i*s and 
bouquets. From W. Meller, ^ne pinks, roses and bouquets. From 
R. Howe, a variety of handsome roses and bouquets. From A. fiow- 
ditch, bouquets. 

From S. R. Johnson, tender and hardy roses, both collections ex- 
ceedingly fine. From S' Walker, superb pinks, pannips and bou- 
quets. From J. A. Kenrick, a grand specimen of MagndU'd macro- 
phylla; also, pieonies and very fine hardy roses, in great variety. From 
Messrs. Winship; a large collection of perennial plants, flowering 
ahrubs, roses, &c. : among the shrubs we noticed the DeOtzta scj^bra, 
one of the finest acquisitions lately nriade to our hardy shrubs. From 
Joseph Breck & Co. a specimen of Delphinium Barh5wi, a new and 
extremely showy perennial species; we have noticed this in our HI., 

P« 

Native Plants:— From Dr. E. Wight, a collection of native plants. 
From a lady, a very large collection of plants, but our list having been . 
mislaid, we are not enabled to give the names. 

The premiums on pinks and roses were awarded at this meeting, 
according to previous notice. The display of roses was very beau- 
tiful, Alessrs. C. M. Hovey and Jpsepn Breck were appointed judg- 
es for awarding the prizes, and the following is their report: — 

PxKKs:— For the best display of flowers, to S. Walker, a 

premium of . • • . ^ . . . f 5 00 
For the beat seedling flower, to S. Walker, a premium . 
of 3 00 

Meaars. Walker and Meller both entered for the second prize, viz. 
for the beat six flowers. Mr. Walker's were decidedly superior, but, 
according to a vote of the Committee^ no exhibitor can take two priz- 
es for the same flower, unless a seedling. The Committee therefore 
declined making any award of the second prize, but they would ad- 
judge to W. Meller a gratuity of two dollars, in consideration of his 
floe display of pinks, including several seedlings. 

&U8E8. — For the best fifty blooms or hardy roses, to J. A. 

Kenrick, a premium of . ., ... $8 00 

For the second best fifVy blooms, to S. R. Johnson, a 

premium of 6 00 

For the best display of Chinese and other tender roses, 

to S. R. Johnson, a premium of . . . . 5 00 

The Committee, also, made honorable mention of the beautiful 
roaes, exhibited by Messrs. Winship, Howe, J. Hovey, and W. Ren- 
rick; some of the blooms among them were the finest in the room. 

Fruits: — From Hovey & Co. the finest specimen of their seedling 
strawberry yet exhibited: the basket exhibited contained about two 
l|uarts, all of the berries of 'which Were from three and a half to five 
inches in circumference. From R. Ward, handsome Methven Scarlet. 
From J. L. L. F. Warren, Methven Scarlet atrawberries. From 
Messrs. Winship, three kinds of strawberries. 

Vegetables:— From J. L. L. F. Warren, peas, seven weeks from 
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Rbmarks. — Since our last, the market has been abundantlj sap- 
plied with all the various fruits and vegetaliles of the season, with 
one or two exception:^; the quantity was never greater nor the quali* 
ty finer. This is to be attributed to the continued favorable weather 
of the past fortnight, which, for eqiiality of temperature, has seldom 
been known; occasional showers have invigorated the earth, nntil the 
close of the present week. 

In potatoes but little is doing; old ones^et furnish the supply, none 
of the new crop having come to hand antil within a day or iwo past; 
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there win, however, be a plentiful supply in the course of a week. 
New turnips, in bunches, nre now received of handsome growth. 
New white onions rather scarce, but of superior quality. All the 
old crop $rone, except a few bunches of reds . Beets and carrots come 
to hand of (ineitize for this early season. Parsnipii cone. Radinhes 
are abundant and of gooil quality. New cabbage:* nave made their 
ap|ie«rance this week, but they have yet very sinall heads. Lettuce 
abundant and good; it is rarely as fine at this searK>n. Beet tofja 
abundant, but all other kinds of greens are gone. Rhubarb, in small 
quantities, continues to be received. Asparagus nearly gone. Peas 
abundant and well filled; marrowfats are very large. String beans 
are plentiful, and of good quality. Summer squashes are received 
from New York, and sell at quotations. West Indies are the only 
kinds of winter squashes which now remain. 

In fruit, the market is quite active: winter apples are all gone, 
except a few russets, which command fifty cents per, half peck; a few 
new apples, of rather inferior quality, from New Jersey, have been 
received, and sold at quotations. Strawberries have lieen very abun- 
dant, of prime quality, and sold at lower prices than for the past jrear 
or two; It is gratifying to see the cdhivation of this most delicious 
fruit extending; some extra Methven Scarlets, Keen's seedling, anfl 
Hovey's seedling have obtained high prices; the larger sorts are now 

going off, and the principal supiily is from the wood. Raspberries 
avejust begun to come in. Blueberries, of very large size, have 
been brought in from Marshfield, in this State. Cherries have been 
tolerably plentiful, but those of extra quality have commanded good 

8 rices. Green gooseberries abundant. Currants plentiful and good, 
ilack Hamburgh and white sweetwater grapes nave lieen received 
the present week; the ouality very fair. A small lot of watermelons, 
from the West Indies, nave arrived since our last. Pine-apples abun- 
dant from numerous late arrivals, but the quality has been, thus far, 
very inferior. Cucumbers are now shipped fVom New York, but fine 
forced ones command good prices. Cranlierries lower, from the quan- 
tity of other fruit. Of lemons a good stock. Oranges scarce and 
biik.^M. T., Bo$ton, June 27, 1840. 
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FRUIT DEPARTMBHT. 



Chrape vines^ in the green-bouse or grapery, will be swelling their 
fVuit rapidly. Give an abundance of air on all fine days and nights. 
Thinning the bunches may be done now; but the work should be 
carefully performed; tie in all the new wood, intended for bearing 
next year, and shorten all the shoots bearing fruit. Syringe fre- 
quently, and if dry give the roots good supplies of water, and oc'ca* 
aionalfy liquid manure. Plants in pots will need a good supply as 
the fruit approaches its full size. 
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Fruit treei grafted the past spring should be looked to; take off all 
shoots which Hprint; from the branch lielow the graft, and prune away 
the tfhoots if too numerous. Plums may be budded thejatter part of 
July. 

Strawberry beds will need attention. Keep them ciear of weeds, 
and if large truit is wanted, cut the runners off. Next month new 
beds may be tiiude, and when it is intended to break up the old ones, 
look out fur a supply of young and vigorous runners. 

FLOWER DEPAHTMENT. 

Dahliai will need attention: pruning, staking the plants, and wa« 
taring, as well as guarding agnintit insects, will exact from the culti- 
vator some little care. The plants should be well staked, then well 
tied up, pruned of the laterals, and, if dry weather ensues, watered. 
The ground should also be kept well tilled, as we find nothing has 
auch a tendency to keep the ground moist .as an occasional atirriog 
of the surftice, even if there are no weeds. 

GerarUumtj if not cut down last month, should now be attended 
to; the cuttings will grow retidily ifput in. 

Camatiofii should be layed this month, soon after they commence 
flowering. 

Pinki should be propagated by cuttings put under a hand-glass. 

Tulipi, hyacinths, and other winter bulbs, should be taken up, if 
not out of the ground already. 

Rosen may be budded successfully this month. 

7.\ee paonies may be grafted this month, as recommended at p. 
d4S of this number. ' 

i'(in«t«5.— Choice kinds, should now be propagated by pipioga, in 
the same manne'r of pinks. 

Chrysanihetnums should be topped early this month, in order to 
make them bu^'hy plants. 

Camellias will need frequent syringing, and occasional supplies of 
water at the roots of the largest plants. 

Cactuses should be now liberally supplied with water. Cuttiiigs 
may be now cut off and laid away a fortnijght to heal their wouncb, 
and[ then put into pots. 

Mif^ftnette seeds should be sown for flowering in October. 

Or een-house plants, of all sorts, may be propagated. 

Calla athiopica should be treated as recommended at p. 

Herbaceous perennials, raided from seeds, should now be trans- 
planteil. Seeds of blue bells, sweet Williams, &c. may yet be planted. 

Annual plants will need thinning out, pruning, and some of the tall 
kinds tied up to neat green sticks, and the weeds ke(K down. 

Chinese primrose seeds may be sown now for producing plants to 
flower during the next winter. 

Verbenas, planted out in the open ground, should* have their shoota 
laid in the ground and fastenened down with a notched stick or fork- 
ed branch of a tree; they will flower better and spread more rapidly 
if this is attended to. 

Heaths: cuttings put in in April and May^ should now be potted 
oflf. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Ar t. I. On the Slu^ tohich infests the Rose Bush. 

By J. £. TESCHEkACUER. 

I AM glad to see that the Horticultural Society have offered 
a premium for an antidote to this detestable insect, which robs 
the fairest flower in creation of its beauty. But as the Socie- 
ty will probably not award this premium until proof shall be 
manifest of the efficacy of the methods laid before them, at least 
a year must elapse before the best of these methods can be 
communicated to the public; and as I think the following pro* 
ceeding, if carefully adopted, will annihilate this pest, I do not 
hesitate offering it now for insertion in your Magazine, that 
those inclined to try may do so this year. 

I will first premise, that I have very strong objections to all 
poisonous washes; — the first is, that it is difficult to use them 
without a portion at least falling on the earth, and being washed 
by rain so as to come in contact with the roots, which will cer- 
tuinly absorb them to the injury of the plants; the second ob- 
jection is, on account of the accidents which are so liable to 
occur, from the general introduction and careless use of all 
violent poisons. 

About fifteen of twenty days previous to the first appearance 
of this slug, a small black fly may be observed settling on the 
leaves of the rose bush:, this is the parent of the insect, and it is 
then in the act of depositing its eggs; this is done by piercing 
with its ovipositor (an instrument something like the sting of a 
bee, but much smaller,) the skin of the leaf, under which an egg ' 
ia thrust; this is covered with a species of scale. I have most 
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frequently observed thist egg laid on the edge of the leaf, be- 
tween the serratures; others, however, have found it on the 
back; this egg adheres very firmly to the leaf. 

In about fifteen days the little insect is hatched, and begins 
at once to feed on the leaf; it is soon covered with a peculiar 
viscid slime, which appears to afford the insect protection from 
the most violent heat of the sun, and partly also from powerful 
rain. This insect remains feeding on the leaves about eighteen 
or twenty days, during which period it changes its skin about 
four times, remaining, in the last skin five or six days, prepara- 
tory to its change into another state; after having devoured all 
the food, and rendered the rose bush as if a fire had passed 
over it, the slug /alls to the ground and descends into the 
earth to a depth of about four inches. Here it forms a cell 
by pressing the earth on all sides, and lining it carefully with a 
gummy adhesive matter, which affords complete protection 
against frost and wet; in this state it remains until the follow- 
ing year calls it into life, and the perfect fly rises out of the 
ground. Although no entomologist, I believe this to be about 
the proceeding of this insect, and upon it is founded the fol- 
lowing remedy. 

It has been found beneficial in England to remove rose 
bushes every three or four years; the practice I propose, 
therefore, will be found far from injurious. Carefully take up 
the rose bush, shake every particle of earth from the roots, 
and plant it in a fresh spot in the garden, where no rose grew 
before; let it be as far distant from the old spot as convenient; 
a few yards, however, will suffice, and this may be done either 
immediately, after the first frost shall have caused the fall of 
the leaf, or in the spring; then very carefully pare off the sur- 
face of the earth where the rose stood to the depth of five or 
six inches, placing the mould in a wheelbarrow, to be carried 
to another part of the premises, and there operated on as fol- 
lows: — 

First method. — Mix this earth with an equal quantity of 
fresh lime, and when well mixed slack the lime with water: 
the heat arising from this will almost certainly destroy the ani- 
mal in its cell. But the second method is the most sure. 

Prepare with loose bricks three or four furnaces, so near 
each other that they may be covered with thin plates of iron 
laid on; these furnaces are made by piling the bricks loosely 
on each other, leaving interstices between them for the draft; 
make a good fire in each, either with wood or charcoal, lay on 
the plates of iron, and on this place a thin stratum of the earth: 
urge the fire until the plates of iron are nearly at a red heat. 
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and so on until all the earth is thus baked: this will certainly 
destroy the animal, but the earth need not be replaced where 
it was before, but laid aside for some other purpose. With 
respect to the quantity of surface to be removed around each 
bush, I should think three or four feet distance all around 
would suffice, although, previous to the slugs falling off, they 
are occasionally found on the leaf of an adjacent plant. 

That the removal of the rose bushes keeps them clear of the 
slug, has been abundantly proved this year and last, by the fine 
collection removed from Marshal P. Wilder's garden to the 
Public Garden on Charles street, where they have been per- 
fectly free from slug, or any other insect, when at Mr. Wil- 
der's the same bushes were infested equally with those of his 
neighbors. 

The earth thus baked is not rendered unfit for other purpos- 
es; on the contrary, from recent experiments in vegetation, in 
different earths, the probability is, that it is rather improved. 

Yours, J. E. T. 

Boston, July 16, 1840. 

We are highly pleased in laying before our readers the re- 
marks of a gentleman who has so attentively observed the hab- 
its and character of the destructive insect alluded fo, as Mr. 
Teschemacher. Our opinion in regard to the destruction of 
most insects has been, that, unless they are destroyed by man- 
ual labor, actually picking off every one by the hand, there 
was no other way to effectually get rid of them but by preven- 
tion. The canker worm cannot be destroyed when feeding 
upon the tree, but the larvae can be easily prevented from as- 
cending to the branches and depositing their eggs there, and the 
foliage saved from their voracious depredations. 

The same remark will apply to the rose slug. The liberal 
premium offered by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
will incite investigation into the habits of this insect, and per- 
haps some method may be accidentally discovered, by which 
they may be easily and effectually destroyed without damaging 
the bush; but of this we have our doubts. The only sure 
method will be to destroy the insect in its pupa or chrysalis 
state, so as to prevent the perfect insect from ever emerging 
from the soil and laying its eggs upon the bush; that this plan 
of proceeding will effect the great and desirable object, we are 
Yery certain, though we are not ready to say in what manner 
this can be the most readily performed. Mr. Teschemaoher's 
method appears to be one which can be easily carried into ef- 
fect; and we shall be happy to see his experiment fairly and 
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thoroughly tested, by some person who feels sufficient interest 
in the destruction of the slug, to learn whether his or any other 
P'obable plan will succeed. 

In England \ve cannot learn, from ft very thorough examina- 
tion of their principal works, and among them one of the latest 
and most complete, Loudon's •Srboretum Britannicumj that 
cultivators there are troubled with an insect like the one in 
question; the bushes are destroyed by the aphides, the green 
caterpillar, and some others, but no allusion is made to any in* 
sect which destroys the plants in such a manner as to leave 
them with the blighted aspect which usually takes place when 
they are numerous. The insect must be peculiar to this coun- 
try. 

We have not the space, in these few remarks, to enlarge up- 
on this subject. We hope ic willbe taken in hand by energet- 
ic and jealous cultivators, and that, before many seasons have 
passed away, we may be enabled to see the roses of our gar- 
dens blooming in the luxurious beauty of oriental spIeDdon— 
Ed. 



Art. IL •Sn •Sccount of the origin^ cuUivationj ^c. of 
Hovey^s Seedling Strawberry; %oUh a description of ike 
fruity accompanied by an engraving. By the Editor. 

In our third volume (p. 241} we have given an article upon 
the production of new varieties of strawberries from seed: in 
that paper we so fully detailed the practice which we pursued 
in producing young plants from seed, that it would seem hardly 
necessary to repeal the same here; but as many of our present 
readers may not have seen the volume containing the article al- 
luded to, we shall, for the sake of following up the history of 
the fine new variety named at the head of this article, give an 
account of its growth, from the time of planting the seed to the 
ripening of the crop of the present year. We shall even go 
back farther, and speak of the method we pursued in preparing 
the parent plants for producing the fruit from which the seeds 
were selected. We shall endeavor to avoid repetition as far as 
possible, and shall add any information which we think may be 
of benefit to others who may be desirous of procuring new vur 
rieties from the seed* 
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We have, in the article alluded ta, spoken at some length 
upon what we consider an important subject, viz. the produc- 
tion of new varieties of strawberries from seed, to take the 
Elace of those older kinds, principally of foreign origin, which 
ave long been cultivated, and which, either from defects of cul- 
tivation, the severity of our climate, or other causes, do not 
produce sufficiently abundant to repay the labor and expense 
of their growth. To varieties originated in this country we 
must therefore look for fruit, so superior in every good quali- 
ity, as to eventually drive out of cultivation those old sorts, 
whose growth and product is at the best uncertain, and whose 
treatment, to be attended with success, must be the result of a 
great deal of care and attention. Considering the short period 
at which strawberries begin to fruit from the seed, it appears 
somewhat singular that no more attempts have been made in 
the production of new varieties. Mr. Keen, the originator 
of Keen's seedling, has been the most successful in his at- 
tempts to raise new ones. The late Mr. Knight also raised 
some new varieties, which have been said to possess merit; but 
they stand below Keen's seedling, which is now almost uni- 
rersally cultivated in England. Without extending these pre- 
liminary remarks at too great length, we come now to the pro- 
duction of the variety in question. 

After cuhivating the Keen's seedling, Downton, Methven, 
Southborougb, and other sorts, -we became well satisfied that 
Deither of them possessed such qualities as would render them 
profitable kinds for ordinary cultivation: the vines of the first 
were too tender, and' there was always danger of losing part of 
the crop: the second, though a good sized and fine flnvored fruit, 
was uncertain in its product; the vines containing both barren 
and sterile plants, rendered it bbjectionable on that account: 
the Methven was a rather insipid, though a large and showy 
fruit; and the Southborougb, a handsome looking berry, was 
too shy a bearer to depend upon. There seemed to be want- 
ing a variety combining the qualities of two or more of these, 
and we set out upon the experiment of attaining this desirable 
result, determined, if time would allow, to pursue it until our 
object was accomplished: how far our labors have been crown- 
ed with success, will be seen in the course of our remarks. 

In pursuance of this object, we immediately set Hbout pre- 
paring the plants which we intended to produqe the fruit from, 
whence the seeds were to be saved. At that time (1832^ we 
cultivated, in addition to the kinds above mentioned, the Early 
Virginia, Melon, Bostock, Grove End Scarlet, Knevet's 
Pine, Royal Scarlet, Mulberry and Hautbois — ^twelve kinds. 



^ 
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Two or three plants of six of these kinds were selected from 
the rest, choosing only the strongest; the soil was loosened up 
around them, and no others allowed to grow within fifteen or 
twenty inches: during summer, as they emitted runners, they 
were taken off with a pair of scissors, and great pains were taken 
to encourage the plants to make a vigorous and robust growth, in 
order that the fruit, the succeeding year, might be as large as each 
variety was capable of producing. On the approach of winter, 
the plants, having been well tilled as late as the ground would al- 
low, were protected with a covering of leaves, &.c., until springs 

IS^rly in April the covering was taken off, and the soil 
around those destined for the seed was immediately loosen $d, 
in order to give the plants every chance of a good growth: ev- 
ery runner which made its appearance was pinched off, and 
the plants soon threw up very strong flower stems; these were 
soon after divested of all their flower buds, except two,' and 
those at the base of the truss, where the fruit is always the 
largest; the plants were duly watered, and, as soon as the 
flowers began to open, preparations were made to impregnate 
each of them with other varieties. As this is a very necessa- 
ry part of the operation, to obtain fruit that will differ from the 
parent, we shall detail the method of proceeding: — 

As soon as the flowers are fairly expanded so that the anthera 
may be seen, with a sharp pointed pair of scissors cut out 
carefully, so as not to injure the blossom, every anther in the 
flower; by doing this the plant will be deprived of all means of 
setting its fruit, and there would be no berry unless the stig- 
mas were impregnated by the pollen from other flowers — this 
was done: a camel's hair pencil is the best thing for this pur- 
pose, although we have accomplished it with a penknife. Re- 
move carefully the pollen from the flower you wish the variety 
to be impregnated with, and place it upon the stigmas of the 
flowers which are to produce the fruit; let the operation be done 
with care, and as soon as finished tie a piece of gauze over the 
flowers to keep out the bees and other insects, or they might 
bring the pollen from other flowers near by: this done to each 
plant, all is finished for some time. 

When it is perceived that both fruits have swelled well, and 
that the impregnation has had its proper effect, one of them 
should be taken off; that which has the appearance of form- 
ing the best shaped berry should be allowed to remain, if, 
otherwise, it is large and perfect; for it should be the ob- 
ject of the cultivator to save seed from only the best shaped 
fruit. The plants should now be well watered, occasionally 
with liquid manure, and, as the fruit swells to maturity, a little. 
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hay or straw should be placed under it to keep it from the 
ground. Every runner upon the vines must be kept cut off, 
fend tbe surface well tilled. The fruit Will be ripe in the mid- 
dle or latter part of June, and as soon as picked the seeds 
should be washed carefully from the pujp, and after being well 
dried in an airy situation, placed away in close paper bags, to 
be planted in the spring. This is the manner in which wia 
procured the seed, and the following is the table of the various 
crosses, taken from our Journal of 1833: — 

No. I. Methven Scarlet, impregnated with Keen's seed- 
ling. 

No. II. Methven Scarlet, impregnated with the Melon. 

No. III. Mulberry, impregnated with Keen's seedling. < 

No. IV. Mulberry, impregnated with Keen's seedling and 
Melon. 

No. V. Southborough, impregnated with the Prolific conical 
Hautbois. 

No. VI. Grove End Scarlet, impregnated with Keen's 
seedling. 

1834. — Early in February of the year 1834,* preparations 
were made for planting the seed : four boxes, each about six 
inches deep, ^ix wide, and twelve long, were filled with a rich 
soil, composed of loam, leaf mould, or well decomposed ma- 
nure, and ssind; the sand was added to guard the plants against 
damp, as we feared that a too retentive soil, at that early sea- 
son, might place them in danger. We found our precaution a 
safe one; as some of the weaker seedlings died^ and more 
would have gone, but for the light nature of the soil, and an 
inch of good drainage, (which should be particularly attended 
to, each box having three holes for the outlet of all superflu- 
ous moisture.) 

Id about a fortnight tbe plants began to appear above the 
soil, and continued to come up, until the whole were removed 
from the boxes into the open ground in May. In two of the 
boxes two kinds were sown in each, and in the other two one 
kind each, from the greater quantity of seed; the seeds were 
barely covered with fine soil, and the boxes placed upon the 
front shelf of the green-house, where they stood until removed 
to the garden. Each lot of seeds was tallied according to the 
table above given. In March the plants were carefully water- 
ed, and not tod much given at once: the seedlings are very 

• Upon reference to our Journal, we find that the seeds were plant- 
ed in 18341 Trusting to memory, we have stated previously, that 
tkey were planted in 1835. 
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Binall and delicate^ and require attention, or a loss of the whole 

would be the result. 

Early in May a bed was prepared in the garden for the 
planting out of the whole of the seedllugs; the soil was well 
dug and enriched, and the plants were set out in two continuous 
rows, about one foot apart, with a tally designating each kind. 
In this new situation they soon threw up strong leaves, and 
the runners began to appear, all the strongest of which were 
allowed to root ; the object being to get a small bed, in 
order that the quality of the fruit and character of the plants 
could be more readily determined from several than from 
one. The beds were kept clear of all weeds, and the soil 
frequently hoed as close to the plants as the runners would 
ad^nit of. By autumn they had covered over a piece of ground 
two feet wide, and many of the plants appeared sufficiently 
strong to bear fruit. On the approach of frost a very slight 
covering of partly decayed leaves was thrown over the bed; 
more in order to prevent the weaker plants from being thrown 
out of the soil, by the action of the frost, than froiffa fear of 
losing them by the severity of the weather. 

1835. — Early in April the coarser portion of the cohering 
was removed from the bed; the finer part serving as a manure 
to encourage the growth of the plants. In the course of a 
week or two, a few of the strongest plants began to throw up 
their flower stems, and soon after expanded their blossoms, 
but the number which did so was but small compared with 
the quantity of plants: it was thought no fair estimate of the 
fruit could be formed until another year. The plants were 
then kept clear of all weeds as in the preceding year, but the 
runners were allowed to extend and fill up the bed. A barrow 
full or so of old manure was thinly scattered over the bed for 
the same purpose, as in the preceding winter. 

1836. — Not a plant, to our knowledge, \vas injured by the 
winter, though some of the weaker ones might have died. 
The plants had now extended about six feet in breadth, and so 
vigorous as to show an abtmdance of blossoms, and in May, 
after the fruit had well set, there was a large and promising 
crop. The latter part of June the fruit attained maturity, and 
the beds were looked over with the utmost attention, and, ua 
we flatter ourselves, with some degree of discrimination, in or- 
der to ascertain the real qualities of the difl^erent sorts, as com- 
pared with each other, of which no two appeared to be alike, 
and with the parent varieties. 

For this object we made a memorandum of every fruit which 
appeared to be distinct, putting down all its qualities, and we 
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only regret that, from some cau^e, it has got mislaid, so that 
we have not the opportunity of showing the very great differ- 
ence in the fruit of the plants which came from the seeds from 
one berry. Some were entirely worthless, not setting scarce- 
ly a fruit; others were abundant bearers, but small; some were 
large, without flavor, while others were small and of delicious 
taste. The number which we described in our memorandum, 
as possessing very excellent qualities, even better than many 
of the old sorts, exceeded tvoeniy-Jive; but our zeal would not 
allow us to be content in only equalling the old sorts: if we 
could not surpass them, it was our determination to destroy 
the whole. But our hopes were fully realized : there was one 
plant which produced a truss of fruit, the largest berry of. which 
completely astonished us; it surpassed our own expectations, 
and surprised all who saw it; though the plant was small, 
and crowded in among others, the fruit measured five inches 
in cireumference. 

As the different fruits were tasted and their qualities noted 
down, a stake was placed in the ground close to each of the 
diflferent plants, in order that the first runners might be taken 
off, or each plant removed to a place by itself, where it could 
extend its runners. The number was so great, however, that, 
for want of room, they were neglected until the season was so 
late as to render it advisable to postpone it until the spring. 
The stakes remained by the plants, and the whole bed of seea- 
lings was left completely exposed throughout the winter, the 
thermometer falling below zero more than fifteen times, and on 
one occasion down to lO; but we did not notice that the plants 
suffered any material injury. 

1837. — As soon as the plants had begun to grow, one of 
the runners of the vine, which produced the large fruit, was 
taken up into a pot: the old plant had become so exhausted 
from throwing out runners, that it would not have done so well 
as the young one; and durjng winter the runners had become 
so decayed, that only one single plant could be traced back to 
the parent with any certainty; and, rather than run the hazard 
of taking those in ntar proximity to the old one, we contented 
ourselves with the solitary plant. This was planted in a No. 
^ pot in April, shifted into a No. 3 in May, into a No. 4 
in June, and the latter part of the month turned out into the 
ground. The plant, when taken up, was very weak, and it 
did not make a runner until July; and from that time to Sep- 
tember only twelve good strong plants were produced. In 
November a handful of leaves were thrown over the plants, 
which were under a south fence^ to prevent their being dam- 
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aged by tbe warm suo in March; for it is at that season of die 
^ear that the plants receive the greatest injury, and not in mid- 
winter, and by the .extreme severity of the cold, as many 
suppose. 

1838. — In the latter part of April, a small spot of soil, three 
feet wide by twelve long, was enriched and deeply dng, to re- 
ceive the twelve plants. They were carefully removed, with 
a small ball of earth attached to the roots, and received no check 
in the operation. The plants soon grew vigorously, and began 
to extend their runners, as tjiere was no fruit to exhaust the 
plants; with occasional assistance of the hands in spreading 
out and laying in the newest runners, the bed was well filled 
with plants by October: when the weather proved dry, a slight 
watering was given, to enable the young runners to take quicker 
bold of the soil. In November a barrow load of old hot-bed 
manure was strewed among tbe plants, but they were not cov- 
ered. 

The old bed of s.eedlings produced an abundant crop of very 
large frnit, among which there waS) undoubtedly, S9me of tbe 
selected variety. The specimens were so large, that the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society awarded them the premium. 
Two other kinds, possessing peculiar qualities, were taken 
from the bed subsequently: these are now in course of trial, 
and, though not so large as the one we are treating of, are 
excellent compared with the Virginia and others. In August 
the whole of the old bed of seedlings was turned over with tbe 
spade, and not a plant remained. 

1839. — It has never been our good fortune to see a bed of 
strawberry plants present the same vigorous aspect and prom- 
ising appearance as this seedling. Nothing was removed from 
the bed. Tbe plants darted up through the thin surface of 
manure, and, in the course of a week or two, not a spot of soil 
in the bed could be spen. The flower stems shot up with bold 
and prominent buds, and tbe most enthusiastic cultivator could, 
not have desired any thing more promising.. By the time the 
fruit was setting, the foliage was so tall and strong, that not a 
truss could be seen without opening the leaves. No water was 
given, but the fruit continued to swelF rapidly; and the 24th of 
June, a few berries on tbe outside of the bed were ripe. On 
the 29th, three or four quarts were gathered of extraordinary 
size. They were exhibited at the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society's Room, and were awarded the premium. The 
fruit continued to hold out until the 15th of July, when 
the last was gathered, leaving, however, some scattering 
berries. 
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■ Excelling' even our own expectatrons^ we felt desirous, in 
order Uiat- there could be no inisiake, to try them another year* 
And, in order to do this, two feet of ground all round the 
bed was spaded over, into which the runners might extend and 
root; there was an abundance of them, and the whole space 
was so thickly covered with vines as to weaken them consider- 
ably the past fruit beal'ing season. Although this method 
of cultivation will not show to what size the ' fruit will attain, 
yet we were so well satisfied with its extraordinary size and 
abundant product, under ordinary growth, that we had no de- 
sire to resort to any high system of cultivation, in order to gi've 
greater value to the variety. Surpassing, as it already did 
any other, we had no doubt but that its size might be increas- 
ed one third by a judicious course of treatment, and we hope, 
in a year or two, to have the pleasure of showing some of the 
fruit, much exceeding in size any that we have yet produced. 
The bed received no protection during winter, other than fill- 
ing in between the young runners where they had rooted almost 
upon the surface of the soil. We might remark here, that 
this is a very important thing with all strawberries: the young 
plants rooting almost upon the surface of the soil, the frost 
generally throws them so much out of ground as to ruin them, 
even when the old plants do not suffer. 

■1840. — ^We should only be repeating what we have said re- 
specting the bed last season, to state the promising appearance 
and vigor of the plants. It will be sufficient to remark, that 
another year's trial more than confirmed the results of the two 

Srevious seasons. The first fruit was gathered on the 13th of 
une, and subsequently, every few days, several quarts each 
time. On the 20th, a basket of the fruit, containing about two 
quarts, was exhibited at the room of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, and commanded the admiration of every in- 
dividual who saw them.' There was not a strawberry which 
measured less than three inches rn circumference, and from 
that up to five and a half inches. Cultivators who had grown 
the Methven, Downton, Keen's seedling, &c. were astonished 
at the extraordinary size, regular form, and handsome appear- 
ance of the fruit. The good opinion we had formed of the 
fruit was fully established. 

Thus far we have given all the particulars.of the production of 
this variety, and those who have leisure to try a similar experi- 
ment, may safely rely upon the truth of our remarks. Should we 
again have the same time to devote to such pursuits, as we had 
at the period when we commenced the raising of this seedling. 
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we shall continue Our attempts at the production of seedling 
plants. We shall now add a desrripiion of the fruit, accom- 
panied with a correct engraving of iba aarae. (i^V- ^O 



FmJiT, very large, round or ovate, slightly conical, never 
coxcomb shaped, even in the largest berries. Color, deep 
shining red, paler when growing in the shade. Seeds, insert- 
ed in a slight cavity. Flesh, scarlet, firm, abounding with a 
most agreeable ecid, and exceedingly high flavored, juice, not 
surpassed by any other variety. Foot-stales, long, elevat- 
ing the fruit from the ground, and every berry setting and at- 
taining B good size. Leaves, large, and rather light green. 
ViMEs, very vigorous, more so than any other variety, and 
perfectly hardy. It ripens about a fortnight after the Early 
Virginia, and a week after the Keen's seedling and Methven, 
and continues in fruit ten days after the latter are gone. 

In some varieties of strawberry there are both sterile and 
fertile plants, generally termed male and female. The Dowih 
to^, Bishop's Oraiige, Hautbois, and some of the scarlets, 
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are instances of this, and4he wai)t of a knowledge of this fact 
bas heretofore occasioned much disappointment in the cultiva- 
tion of these varieties. This is not the case with this new seed- 
ling; every flower is perfect, and has a due proportion of both 
stamens and pistils, and every blossom which expands is follow'^ 
ed by a fruit which arrives at maturity. It is thus rendered more 
valuable from this circumstance. To preserve a proper pro- 
portion of male and female plants in a large or small plantation, 
and not allow the former to overrun the latter, which they 
frequently do, from the vigor of the plants, is attended with 
.more care and labor thap most cultivators are willing to be- 
stow upon the plants. It is from this cQuse that the Down- 
ton and other sorts, though good fruits, have been discarded 
from collections, and their place supplied with others which 
yield a more certain crop. 

It will not perhaps have been noticed^ that we have not yet 
stated from which of the above crosses (p. 287,) this variety 
was produced. It bas been a source, to us, of much regret, 
that we have not been. enabled to state this with any certainty. 
The labels which were placed in the boxes were very small, 
and were written out as in the table above given^ and these la- 
bels were transferred to the ground when the plants were 
placed in the beds, with the intention of replacing. them with 
larger ones in the course of the season. But while conducting 
a multitude of similar experiments, this was forgotten, and in 
the spring, when the plants produced fruit, and the original la* 
bels were sought after, it was found that the frost had thrown 
them out of the ground, and the heavy rains had io displaced 
them^ that it was impossible to discover their original situation. 
We can however state, that the variety originated from one of 
the four first crosses, and in all probability from the No. I. or 
IV. , and we have always thought from the latter. We discover 
in it the large size of two of the parents — the fine form and 
beauty of the Melon — the color, flavor, and productiveness of 
Keen's seedling, and the hardy character of the Mulberry. It 
n the opinion of Mr. Knight, that a plant can be fertilized with 
two or more kinds, and the progeny partake of the character 
of both. He even demonstrated this as we have elsewhere 
stated, (Vol. III., p. 101.) 

We have been questioned so frequently by amateurs and 
others, respecting the productiveness of this new variety, that 
we have been thus particular to detail every thing connected 
with its growth and cultivation. We have aUo been minute, 
because there exists, with many, very erroneous ideas, not on- 
ly ill regard to the production of seedling strawberries, but to 
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seedling fruits, Vegetables, and flowers of all descriptions. The 
process of hybridization is but yet in its infancy, and though 
CHrried to some extent by Mr. Knight and others, no fixed 
rules have yet been laid down, as. a guide to successful results. 



Art. III. On the good effects reeuUing from frequent dig" 

?'ng of the' soil in dry toeather. By T. Dunlap*, New 
ork. 

Some time since I promised to contribute, at your request, 
ai) occasional article for your interesting Magazine. As the 
present season has been unfavorable for our crops generally, 
flowers as well as vegetables, in consequence of the long con- 
tinued drought, I have taken the liberty of giving a few bints, 
which I trust may be of some service to a few of your readers. 
I have for several years tested, to my satisfaction, the advan- 
tage of digging every ten or twelve days, in preference to wa- 
tering, which is the general mode resorted to in a continuance 
of dry weather, between crops of any kind, where practicable; 
it not only c|iuses more abundant crops, than all the water that 
can be daily administered, but is a saving of one half in labor, 
besitjes giving the surface of the soil an air of culture, which is 
a great point gained, were there nothing else to recommend 
the practice. 

Should any of your readers think my ideas visionary, let 
them, before they entirely condemn the present hints, try the 
experiment, upon a small scale; should it prove a failure I will 
frankly admit (hat the old method of watering is preferable, but, 
until then, I maintain that digging occasionally, as above stated, 
will add greatly to the appearance of the garden, will afl!brd 
much greater crops, and last, though not least, will cause the 
soil so managed to retain its moisture jn a much greater degree 
than if an equal amount of labor was spent in the old method 
of continually administering water. 

I am, dear Sir, with much respect, yours, 

T. DuZfLAF. 

Jfew Torky July, 1840. 
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Art. IV. Notices of new and beautiful Plants figured in 
the London FloricuUural and Botanical Magazines; vith 
Remarks on the Cultivation of many of the species j and some 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards^s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden 
and Shrubbery. Each- number containing from six to -eight 
plates, with additional miscellaneous information, relative to 
new Plants. In monthly nulnbers; 3s. plain, 3s. 6d. colored. 

PasBton's Magazine of Botany y and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. Monthly. 2s. 6d. 
each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

The HorticuUurcd Journal, and Royal Ladies' Magazine. In 
monthly numbers, with one or more plates; Is. each.' Edited 
by George Glenny. 

3%e Gardener^s Gazette, and Weekly Journal of Science and 

Literature. Weekly; price 64.. each. 

* ' ' ■ 

FloricuWaral Intelligence* Mr. Townees fine collection of 
Heaths. — We regret to announce to our friends and lovers of 

Elaots, that this beautiful and rare collection of plants, particu- 
irly of heaths, of which there were upwards of seventy species 
and varieties, belonging to our friend and correspondent, John 
Towne, Esq. of Boston, was entirely disposed of at auction, 
on Wednesday, July 25th, at the Rooms of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. The Society's Room was obtained, 
both for its location and the excellent opportunity it afforded 
of arranging the plants so as to be easily seen by the purchaser. 
The sale was tolerably well attended by amateur cultivators 
and nurserymen; and though the plants soldat a price much 
le$s than their actual value, still we think that many of them, 
considering the state of the times, sold at fair prices. 

With the sale of the plants Mr. Towne, for the present, re- 
tires from bis favorite pursuit. Various circumstances will pre* 
vent his forming such another collection for some tim&; and 
even if he were desirous to do so hereafter, we doubt whether 
be would find more than half of the kinds he has now disposed 
of, and which he has been at great expense and much labor to 
procure, alive* The plants were boqght by various ii^dividuals, 
and the collection pretty generally distributed. 

The article on the epacris and heath, which Mr. Towne 
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communicated in the pages of our last volume, (V., p. 376,) 
has been tbe means of rendering them much less difficult of 
cultivation than heretofore, and they are now becoming a more 
fashionable flower. A list of the species and varieties in ^fr. 
Townees collection has already appeared in our pages, (Vol. 
IV. p. 243.) The following are beautiful sorts, which those 
who purchased should be particularly careful of, viz: £rica 
Saviledna, ventric6sa and ventricosa superba, catfra, ni- 
bens, riibida, grandiflora, arbutifl6ra, eeriniboides, pubesceos 
major and minor, longifl6ra, versicolor glutinds'a and 4r* 
dens. We believe a goodly number of the best plants have 
fallen into the hands' of H. Gray, Esq., who, we hope, will 
succeed as admirably as Mr. Towne has done, in their culti- 
vation. Messrs. Hovey & Co. have also purchased fifteen or 
twenty of the most sho\vy and free flowering kinds, and will 
probably liave, in the course of a year, a stock of young plants 
to dispose of. We may thus hope that the collection, or a 
great pan of it, which Mr. Towne, during six or eight years, 
has made the greatest exertions to procure, will not be lost. 
We intend, at a future time, to give a description of some 
of the finest, with engravings to represent the comparative beau- 
ty of the flowers. — Ed. 

CirtuB coccintus — A beautiful cereus, under this name, is 
now in bloom (July 30,) in our collection. The original 
plant was received from M. Soulange Bodin, of Fromont, near 
I'aris, in the spring of 1 837. W^ have never seen tbe same 
flower in any other collection. The plant, in its habit, some- 
what resembles speciosissirous, but is more slender and less 
vigorous in its growth, with smaller and a lesser number of 
spines, rendering it, on this account, a very desirable variety 
for small collections. Tbe flower is about three fourths tbe 
size of speciosissimus, very finely formed, each petal smooth 
and regularly pointed, the outline forming a perfect hemis- 
phere. The lower inner petals have the same exquisite violet 
tint which renders the C. speciosissimus so peculiarly splen- 
did. Blooming at midsuriimer gives it additional value, as it 
prolongs the season of bloom, connecting the spring flowerine 
ones with the autuipnal blooming Epipbyllum trunc&tum and 
Ackermantt, the latter often expanding a second time in Sep- 
tember. It well deserves a place in every select collection of 
the C4cti, and may be ranked, among the colored kinds, ne^t 
to the C speciosissimus. — Ed. , 

Mrs. Loudon's Ladies* Flotoer Garden of Ornamental An* 
nuaU has been completed in fifteen numbers, containing for- 
ty-five plates, in which are figured upwards of four hundred 
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different species and varieties of annuals. It is in quarto form, 
\¥itfa two hundred and twenty pages of letter-press, printed on 
fine paper, the plates beautifully executed and faithfully color- 
ed, and is sold at eight dollars the complete volume. Mrs. 
Loudon IS now engagec) on a work similar in every respect, 
except the subject of which it treats. It is called the Ladies^ 
Flower Garden of Ornamental Bulbous rooted Plants^ to be 
completed in twelve or more numbers^ and the same quantity 
of letter-press to each, forming a volume of the same size and 
style as the former. This is also, we believe, to be followed 
with other works to match them, illustrating every department 
of ornamental gardening. Mrs. Loudon^ as well as the Misses 
Loudon, have contributed much, in the course of the past 
year or two, to gardening literature. A translation of Kollar^s 
Insects^ a celebrated German treatise, has just been. completed 
by the Misses Jane & Mary Loudon, which we shall review 
in a future number, and make some extracts. 

Dr. Lindley's Theory of Horticulture^ one of his latest 
works, is highly spoken of by the English Magazines. We 
shall refer to it again. 

Flora of Mrth ^Smerica, — We mentioned in our last, that 
the third and fourth parts of this work, by Drs. Torrey and 
Gray, had just been published. They complete the first vol- 
ume, which extends to seven hundred and fifty pages, and con- 
cludes the history of the polypetalous division of the dicoty- 
ledonous, or exogenous plants. We shall probably ofiTer a re- 
view hereafter: several genera are introduced for the first time, 
and the following new ones are established, mostly on the au- 
thority of Nutall. They are as follows: — 

Pickeringta Nutt. (In honor, we presume, of Dr. Pick- 
ering, of Philadelphia, who accompanied the United 
States' Exploring Expedition,) founded on a Californian 
plant. 

Nutallia, founded on a plant from Oregon. (There is al- 
ready a genus Niitdlha, established, we believe, by Dr. 
Hooker, on a plant found by Mr. Drummond, in Texas. 
See the Bat, Reg, ^ t. 1938, and our III., p. 219.) 

Perapbyllum At*//., from the Rocky Mountains. 

Hypobrichia W, O. Curtis^ a plant of the United States. 

£uI6bu8 JVti/t., from California. 

Ecbinocystis, a plant of the United States. 

Discanthera, a Texan plant, 

Solmii§a, an Oregon plant. 

Jkmesta, from the Rocky Mountains, where it was discov- 
ered by Dr. Edwin James. 

VOL. VI. — NO, VIII. 38 
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Ed6sinia J^tUt. , from California and Oregon. 

Neurophylluni, from the United Sutes. 

Euryptera AW(., from California. 

Leptols^nia JVii/(., from Oregon and California* 

Eurytse^nia, a plant from Texas. (An objectionable name, 

from its similarity of sound to Euryptera.) 
Glyc6sma JVW^, a plant from Oregon. (Too nearlj re* 

sembles 6lyc6smi8, already established.) 
Cynapium JVW(., on-some plants from Oregon. 
Musdnium Mut.j on some plants of the Upper Missouri, 

Oregon, &c. - 
Apiastrum JVto/., on some Oregon and Califomian plants. 
. Ddweya, (dedicated to Prof. Dewey, now of Rochester , 

N. Y.) on a Californian plant. 
[In the absence of some of our London periodicals, we are 
again indebted to the Gardener^s Magazine (or part of the fol- 
lowing notices.] 

Dicotyledonous, Poltpetalous, Plants. 
Fhilculelphidcea, 

DBtPTZM 
corymb6sa it. Br. Tbe earymh-JtinMnnf Deditsifi. A hardy ■famb, corf red with a pio> 
fuifon of whUe flowers m loose corymbs. Growing tour to Ave feot Ugh; a native el 
Nc|)nul. Bot. Reg , 1B40, 5« 

We have heretofore noticed the beauty of the D. sckbra, 
which fle^vered finely the past spring, in the nursery of Messrs. 
Winship. The D. corymb6sa is a more beautiful species, 
equally hardy, and the white flowers, lemon scented, in loose 
corymbs. It was introduced into Germany by Dr. Van Sie- 
bold, and from thence into England by H. Lowe & Co. {Bat. 
Reg.yJ^n.) 

Cactdce(B. 

CPRBUS 
MartiaaM Znec Dr. Von Martlos's Cerent. A greon-honae species, with pink flowan^ 
appnnrlng In April. A native of Mexico; Introduced In 1838. Bot. Mag., 9768. 

Nearly allied toC. flagelliformis, but with a somewhat erect 
stem. The flowers are long, tube-shaped and pink. It flow* 
ers abundantly in the summer months. (Bot. Mag.^ Dec*) 

Onogrdcece* 
Fuchsia fulgens globdsa. — A hybrid between F. globdsa 
and fulgens; the former fertilized with the latter. It is inter- 
mediate between the two; an exceedingly free bloomer, with 
a stiff, good foliage. {Bot. Reg.j Jan.) 
Pitlospordcect. 

B01.LY-f 
lineAris UmH, Narrow-feaiml 8ollya« A green-hoasa pinnt, growlnit ttva feat high; wMk 
blue flowers; a n itive of Swan river; Introduced in 1839. Bot. Keg. 

The S. heterophylla, though not a commonly cultivated 
plant, is tolerably well known ^ tne present subject is liyjjBr und 
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finer ^ and more slender looking, and the flowers are of an intense 
blue and of large size. It was found in the Swan river colony 
by Mr. Drummond and others, and first introduced to England 
by R. Mangles, Esq. {Bot. Reg.j Jan.) 

'Babamindceiz* 

IHPATIENA 
tric6niis LUdL Thnw homed B«I«Binin. An annual rpeeiet, with yellow flowera; a|»- 
poailng in July and Auguat; introduced in 1839, from India. Bot. Reg., 1840, 9, 

A very beautiful yellow species, from India; an annual, and 
well worthy of introduction. (Bot. Reg.j Feb.) 

It appears from a letter of Dr. Wight, lately publislijed, that 
more than one hundred species occur in India, while Rox- 
burgh has described but three; probably some of them possess 
much beauty. I. picta is a fine biennial species, raised from 
seeds received from Dr. Royle. 

DlCOTFLEDONOUS, MoNOPETALOUS, PlANTS. 

Lobelikceid* 

ljOBE*L/jf 
Igoea ffal. Fiery Lobelia. A bot-honae perennial apeelea; growinf fnor feet high; w<tll 
acarltrt flow* n>; appearing in Angu9t and September. It ia a native of Mexfcoi ^nd in- 
tFodaced la 1838. Paz. Mag. Bot., Vol. VI., p. 247. 

A very showy species, lately received from M. Makoy, of 
Liege. It delights in warm atmosphere, and is suited to the* 
stove, where its scarlet blossoms make a great display. It is 
propagated by cuttings taken from shoots which have not flow* 
ered, or from suckers from the roots. {Pax. Mag. Bot.^ 
Dec.) 

Rubidcea. 

BOUVAltD/jf 
apl^ndena Orakam Splendid Bouvardia. A green-hoaae plant; growing two fiwt h'gb; 
with aearlet flowera, appearing all anrnmer. A nailTe of Mexxo. B<it. Mag., 3781. 

^^Nearly allied to B. triphylla, but of freer growth, and 
much more splendid flowers." The leaves are more scabrous, 
larger, and more acuminated. It is difficult of propagation by 
cuttings, but increases readily by slips from the roots, less than 
half an inch long, and covered so as to leave the upper end ex- 
posed and level with the surface. (Bot. Mag.^ Feb.) 

B. triphylla is now finely in flower; it is a beautiful orna- 
ment of the flower border in summer, where it grows vigorous- 
ly, attaining the height of two feet or more. B. spl^ndens 
will prove a valuable acquisition. 

Apoeynieece. 

BCANDEVFLLjf LIndl. (In honor of R. J. MandeTille, Eaq., Her Britannle Majeaty*b 
MiBlater at Bnenoa Ayrea, to whom we are indebted for the inindueUon of ihia and 
many other iutereatlng planta.) 
•OHT^tilena Liedl, Sweel-prenttd Manderilla, A climbing green-honae plant; with 
whitff flowcn, appearing from June to August. A native of Buanoa Ayrea. Intro- 
dnced In 1837. Bot. Rec, 1340, 7. 

A beautiful climbing plant, common in Buenos Ayres, where 
it is known as the Chile jasimine: it is found growing in al- 
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most efeiy garden, where it perfumes the air with its ^^most 
deliciously sweet" irBgraa.ee. It grows freely, and should DOt 
be pruned too much, as it bears its flowers, like many other 
vines, upon the wood of the same year. Easily propagated by 
cuttings. Bot. Reg., Feb.) 

Cobmkcedd. 

COBiE'^ . 

inacroit^mma ffof>k. Large stemmed Cobip;i. A climbing plant, growing twenty feet 
. high; witb yellowish 'freen flowers; appearing fii spring and sttnraer. A native of 
Gu lyaquil. liitroiluceU in 1K)7. liol. Mug., 3780. 

Raised from seeds sent home by Mr. Skinner, in the spring 
of 1839, and flowered in the Conservatory of the Glasgow 
Botanic Garden, in November of that year. It is probabi) as 
hardy as tlie'C sc&ndens. The flowers are of a yellowish 
green, but the filamens of the stamens are red; both stamens 
and the style are very long and exserted. (^Bot. Jilag., Feb.) 

Convolvuldcecd, 
Ipom(z"a Learii Paxt.^ is figured in Paxton^s Magazine of 
Botany^ and is stated to greatly resemble the beautifid I. ru- 
bro cserulea, (see our II., p. 342.) It is a free grower, and 
the cuttings root very easily. {Pax. Mag. Bot., Jan.) 

N erhcnacece. 

Yerbina aniiB'na Hort. — A pretty species, said to be very 
nearly allied to V, tencrioidesy but the flowers are purple, and 
in a much denser spike, and with numerous and very conspicu- 
ous bracteas. The leaves are pinnatified, and the habit part* 
ly trailing, with upright flowering shoots. It is stated to be 
well adapted to planting out in beds. {Pax. JHag. Bot.^ 
Feb.) 

JVcw Verbenas. — In the report of the Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, in another page, it will be 
seen that Mr. Kilvington exhibited fifteen new varieties of ver- 
benas, one of which the committee particularly notice as very 
fine. 

.9canihdcece. 

THUNnE'RGy^ . 
auran'.i ca Hort. A climbing annaal, with annce^colnred flowera; appearing ananm- 
nier; a native of the Cape of Good Hope. Intrudaced in 1838. Pax. Mag. of BoC., VL, 

,p. 2i 9. 

A fine species, diflering from T. alkta only in the color of 
of its flowers, which are of a fine orange, and in their some- 
what larger size. Probably equally as easy of cultivation. 
(Pax. Mag^ Bot., Jan.) 

T. ali-ta ^Iba is yet a rare variety. We flowered it last 
season, and it forms a pretty contrast with the T. al&ta. The 
T. aurantiaca will be a fine addition, and the three planted to- 
gether, and running up on one trellis, will form a most pleasing 
mixture of colors* 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Tie Farmer^ s Gazette^ and Horticultural Reposi- 
tory, In monthly numbers, quarto. One dollar per annum. 
Specimen number. New Haven. 1840, 

[This is the title of a new paper, proposed to be issued in 
New Haven, Conn., and is only a specimen number, issued in 
the place of a prospectus. Should there be a reasonable en- 
couragement offered, its regular publication will be Immediate- 
ly commenced. At present there is no paper devoted to ag- 
riculture and horticulture exclusively, in the State of Con- 
necticut, and we see no reason why one should not receive a 
liberal support. The editor appeals to the farmers of the 
State, and we hope they will give him a substantial response. 

We have more particularly noticed this work at this time, 
In order to extract from its pages an article contributed by our 
correspondent and subscriber, Dr. A. S. Monson, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the New Haven Horticultural Society, upon the can- 
ker worm. The destructive character of this insect, and its 
great depredatrons upon the apple and the elm, has lately at- 
tracted the attention of the horticultural community, as well as 
the public generally, to its habits, and the discovery of some 
method by which they may be exterminated. Various meth- 
ods have been devised to destroy the insects, both in the larv» 
and perfect state. To prevent the ascension of the larvsB or 
grub, to the tree, can be effected in various ways; but then, to 
IDost cultivators, this is always attended with too much trouble; 
a speedier method is desired, but whether any will be found, 
by which they can be more effectually kept off,, is a matter of 
doubt. 

The following article is well worth perusal, and we com- 
mend it to the attention of our readers, especially all who are 
interested in the destruction of the canker worm. — Ed,] 

Remarks on the habits of the Canker Worm^ and the various 
methods of exterminating. By Alfred S. Monson, M. D. 

^^ These destroyers of fruit, flower and shade trees have 
been so often described in papers and periodicals, and their 
ravages so often witnessed, as to make their history a matter of 
considerable notoriety. I have seen some districts of country, 
as ifi some parts of New Jersey, having fine apple orchards^ 
where their existence was unknown. 
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*'In this section of country, the trees most commonly select- 
ed by them are the apple and the elm. Some years since, 
the maple wad badly eaten, and occasionally, at the present 
time, this is the case, where no other tree more eligible pre- 
sents itself. They prefer to it, however, the thorny locust, 
and the plum and cherry, the latter of which, this year, has 
been in some cases nearly detluded of its foliage. Their rav- 
ages are not at all confined, however. They will often injure 
the rose, the camellia japonica, and many other favorites of the 
garden and green-house. I have seen a larch and a peach 
tree eaten by them; but they seemed to be eating indigestible 
food. 

'^Most of the operations directed against the race of canker 
worms have consisted in protecting the body of the tree against 
the ascent of the female miller or bug, which has no wings, 
and must crawl up if it ascends at all. Did their ascent take 
place only for a short time, say a month, the means resorted 
to could easily be rendered efficient by vigilance and attention. 
But the difficulty js greatly increased by the fact that this vigi- 
lance is to be unceasing, from the last of the month of August 
to the last of April. The greatest numbers perhaps ascend in 
November and April; and the farmer used to believe that a 
protection of tar in April would save his fruit. Formerly 
their ascent was more confined to this month than it now seems 
to be. 

^^The patent leaden troughs, as constructed in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, if properly attended to, are perhaps more ef- 
fectual than any other application that has been made. If these 
troughs were made wider, so as to admit of the upper part 
being turned over farther, to prevent the ingress of rain, it 
might be an improvement; and perhaps some other liquid 
might be substituted instead of qII, that would answer the pur- 
pose more efTectually. Any liquid might be liable to be 
blown out, and in that case would need to be replenished. 
The oil, when inundated by water, floats on the surface, and 
mostly runs off. The insects will sometimes accumulate in 
such numbers, in fogr or five days, even in the month of Feb- 
ruary, as to absorb the oil, and enable others to cross over 
their bodies on to the tree. The snow will sometimes cover 
the troughs and melt off every w.here but on the north side, 
where it will remain after a warm chiange has set the millers iu 
motion, which, crawling up, find a bridge of ice on the north 
side, by which they reach the upper part'of the tree. 

(^ Would not a saturated solution of caustic potash be a .i;ood 
substitute for oil ? Dissolve so much potash as to leave some 
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viDdissolved at die bottom, and fill the troughs with it. This 
would destroy every insect that came in contact with it, and 
would not freeze or congeal in cold weather. If the troughs 
are not constructed so as to keep out water, it will become di- 
luted, and will need renewing; or some lumps of potash may 
remain to 'be dissolved, in case water gets into the trough. 
Whatever liquids are used for this purpose, vigilance will be 
required in a greater or less degree. The straw or sea weed, 
(the latter is best,) stuffed between the troughs and the trees^ 
is often blown across the edges of the troughs, forming a pas- 
sage, unless removed, rendering the protection incomplete* 
That however, with moderate attention, these troughs will de- 
stroy so many of the main body of canker worms that ascend 
ib April, and of the large numbers that ascend in all the mild 
weather of the winter months, as to save most of the fruit of 
the trees, I have experience to prove, in an experiment made 
with them upon twelve apple trees, during the past' season. 
The expense of these troughs, being about one dollar for a 
tree of common size, and the trouble of attending on them, are 
the greatest objections to them. 

^^The New England Farmer gives a description of a frame, 
to be made about the tree, on which to affix tar, &c. &c. 

^^ A very good method of extermination, when the worms get 
possession of the tree, and get size and weight enough to 
string off before they eat much, is to jar them off with a blow 
on the limbs, and strike them on to the ground, and place a 
pile of ashes around the tree, which they will in vain try to as- 
cend, and will form a body encircling the ashes, and are easily 
scalded. This process, repeated three days In succession, will 
save the fruit. 

'^A number of years ago, I saw tried a double row of chest- 
nut burs, strung around the body of a tree. It presented a 
troublesome obstruction to the ascent of the insect, although it 
was hot a perfect protection to the tree. A practical gentle- 
man of ray acquaintance, and a good farmer, thought the idea 
originated with him, and was so confident of its success in pre- 
Tenting the ascent of the insects, that he offered for a stipulat- 
ed sum to protect all our shade trees by this means. If used, 
the burs should be gathered soon after they drop. 

^'It appears to me that if any other means are liJcely to prove 
extensively beneficial in lessening the injury of trees from these 
insects, it will consist in preventing their rising out of the 
ground at all. The progress of the canker worm to and from 
the ground, are two of its most interesting periods of existence 
to cultivators and gardeners, in reference to means available 
for their destructioa. 
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^^These insects sometimes become nearly extinct, apparently 
in consequence of their being so numerous as to devour all ac- 
cessible to them before they obtain their maturity. They will 
probably travel about one eighth of a mile a day, if they find 
no food, but will often eat uilsuitable food rather than go so 
far. In either case, when thus badly nourished, numbers of 
them die, as is the case with the Silk worm under similar keep- 
ing. Tiiey are enfeebled, and never become oviparous. In 
their progress to the chrysalis state, a day or two before they 
wind up, they become more inactive, cease eating, and descend 
by their web to the ground. They then gradually excavate a 
hollow spot in the ground, and by writhing and turning they 
gradually worm themselves into the ground, the body gradually 
shortening, and by the time they arrive at the end of their jour- 
ney, they become quiescent in the chrysalis state — the miller 
with a shell around it, formed from the outer coat of the worm. 
The distance it gets into the ground varies according to the 
agility of the worm and the hardness of the soil it penetrates — 
generally from two to four inches. ^ In this condition any one 
may find them, during the summer season, under trees which 
were infested, by scraping with a hoe, or digging. Many 
small holes will be noticed, ending where the chrysalis lays, 
which, on being lacerated by the hoe, have the same color and 
appearance with the canker worm itself. When the insect 
leaves this condition it has great powers of endurance, surviv- 
ing a temperature many degrees below cypher, and is other- 
wise rather tough to kill, compared to the worm itself. Yet it 
appears to be an insect of too feeble powers to force its way 
through solid groond, as it emerges from its dormant state; 
neither is it probable it could ever gain its ascent through the 
earth in any other manner, but through the perforation by 
which it descended. I have additional reasons for this opin- 
ion, from the fact that several trees on my own premises, the 
surface of the earth around which was covered with dirt and 
rubbish, placed tliere during the summer, After the worms de- 
scended were not infested at all with worms, until they came 
from neighboring trees. 

^'I have seen an orchard sowed with rye, adjoining another 
orchard that had not been ploughed that season. The foliage 
of the former was not perceptibly injured by worms, whereas 
that of the latter was seared and entirely consumed by them. 
Were the ground ploughed, and the surface under the trees 
rolled, or a surface of half a foot of eartli added without plough- 
ing and rolled hard, it would probably effect much in prevent- 
ing their ascent — especially if the soil is one that will roil hard; 
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if not, its interstices may be filled by pouring over it a thin 
mixture of four parts sand^ and one of, water-lime with water. 
This plan will answer for a few choice trees in a garden, if 
not for an orchard. In orchards, ploughing in the last part 
of summer will be the most advantageous plan, on a large scale, 
that can be resorted to — not operating on the principle on 
which it is sometimes supposed, by exposing the insect to the 
winter; for they are so constituted as to be able to endure the 
severest cold of our winters. It operates by changing their 
position, and cutting off their ascent by the opening made in 
their descent. The ground should be rolled after ploughing; 
but if it is not rolled, the settling caused by its own weight, 
and by rain, would undoubtedly obstruct the egress of great 
numbers. In gardens, it would be worth while to dig over and 
cover over with about half a foot of other soil, or soil from 
beyond the area of the shade of the tree, and roll it hard. 

^^I shall end this hurried communication, by noticing one' 
other way in which trees may be protected tolerably well and 
cheaply, with water-lime — a mode I have resorted to, by 
way of experiment for peach trees, with a somewhat similar 
object in view, and find it answers my expectations^ Place a 
bed of sand about the tree, bn the ground, and in it lay some 
water-lime mortar, and hollow out with a trowel or stick a 
gutter, and when it gets seasoned hard, fill wiih potash water 
or oil. Leave a space filled with sand of four or five inches 
betwixt the inside of the circular trough and the tree, beneath 
which spread previously a little cement in sand, to prevent any 
insects ascending between the trough and the tree." 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Akt. I. General Notket. 

Grafting ike lilae im the a$h. — ^This season I grafted the different 
species of lilac upon the common ash, in accordance witfa some in- 
formation I received from a friend, (Mr. Wolff, Jr.) while I lived in 
Paris. [See some account of this in our V., p. 446. — Ed.] I do not 
recollect to have seen any account of any one having tried the same 
in this country. We had grafted here about three dozen ashes, vary- 
ing from four feet to ten fiset in height, with the common and Persian 
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lila<i; and I am happy to say» that the result has exceeded my most 
san-guine expectations; for we have now growine about twenty finey 
healthy plants,' with branches from one foot to eighteen inches long, 
which 1 hone, in another year, to see covered with bloom. They 
were grafted in April, after the lilacs had made considerable shoots. 
I would therefore advise that the scions be taken off in January 01^ 
February, in order to retard their vegetating too soon for the stocks. 
Would not the pendulous ash form a beautiful object, by having its 
branches grafted with Persian lilac? {Gard. Mag.) 

The peach and the nectarine the same speeie^.-^^'Dec, 1 , 1 835, plant* 
ed twenty stones of peaches, which had been Icept in sand since Au- 
gust la^t. Sept. 18S9 — thesie stones came up the following suiiinier: 
one of the trees bore fruit in 1838, and proved to be a nectarine, 
(free stone) of excellent quality ; proving the correctness of your opin- 
ion, that the peach and nectarine are essentially the same species.'' 
Query? As far as this goea, is it not evidence that the smooth skio* 
ned peach, or nectarine, is the more original? {Gard. Mag,) 

Superiority of Mr, Hoar e^ 9 fystem of pi'uning the vine. — Three 
years since, [transplanted a vine of several years' growth, preserving 
the roots as long and uninjured as possible, against the wall of a barn 
in a southern aspect. The ground was previously trenched lo- the 
depth of two feet, the bottom being dry and the soil calcareous. 
The vine was managed according to the plan recommended by Mr. 
Hoare; two shoots bein^ lefl last autumn for leaves, and two out 
down for new wood. This spring the two shoots, each having twelve 
buds, with the buds on the stocks^ and one or two pushed from the 
old stem, produced one hundred and fiAy-two bunches, most of them 
Tery large. Six other vines, managed on the same plan, were full of 
promise, and no instance of failure occurred. This success, coupled 
with the simplicity of Mr. Hoare's system of pruning, strongly reroni- 
mends it for adoption. If generally followed, grapes would be as 
common in £nglBnd as gooseberries and currants: would that we 
were equally sure in ripening them! — Id, [It will be recollected by 
those who have read Mr. Hoare's treatise, that his experiments were 
made upon the foreign grape, so called; the Isabella and Catawba, 
the grapes most commonly grown with us, as well as all American 
grapes, will not bear such severe pruning as may be applied to for- 
eign grapes. They are much more vigorous in their ^rrovvth, and 
short pruning would throw the vines mto the production of wood 
rather than fruit: gardeners err in this, and mucn of the fault which 
has been laid to the soil, situation, Sic, is to be attributed to the want 
of a knowledge of a judicious method of pruning. — Ed.l 

ItiUian method of eating straxoberries, — The Kilmarnock Journal 
says, that those who have eaten strawberries served in the following 
manner, will never eat them in any other way. It is the Italian 
method of dressing them. Place as many berries as will form one 
layer at the bottom of a diish; sift some fine loaf sugar over them; 
then place another layer, and sift again. When there are five or six 
layers, cut a fresh lemon, and squeeze all over them. Before help- 
ing, let them be gently disturbed, that they may have the benefit of 
the lemon juice and sugar. {Newspaper,) 

Superfxtation in hybridization, — Dr. Lindley, in his Theory ofHor^ 
Hculturet has an excellent chapter on hybridization. Mr. Knight lie- 
lieved in vegetable superfoetation by hybridization; other writers, also, 
adopted Mr. Knight's conclusions, which were drawn from experi- 
ments on the garden pea. Although his views have not been }i08itive* 
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Iv proved, gtill miiny able physiologists doubt the doctrine. Dr. 
Litiilley, however, leiidd his name in its favor, as wiU> be seen by the 
following:— 

''We cnnnot reasonably doubt that a process- so simple as that of 
dusting the stigma of one plant with the pollen of another, which 
must be continually happening in our gardens, either through the 
agency of innects, or the currents in the air, and which, where it 
takes place between two varieties allied to each other, must neces* 
sarily produce a cross; we cannot suppose, I say, that this occurs in 
our crowded gardens and orchards at that time only when we per* 
form it artificially. The operation it.self, although so simple, con- 
sisting in nothing more than applying the pollen of one. plant to the 
-stigma of another, nevertheless requires to be guarded by some 
precautions. In the first place, it is requisite that the flower whose 
stigma is to l>e fertilized, should he deprived of its own anthers be- 
fore they burst, otherwise the stigma will be self impregnated, and 
althou:;h RuperfiBtation is not, by any means, impossible, yet it is 
not Very likely to occur.'' {Gara, Mag,) 



Art. II. Foreign Noiieew. 

ENGLAND. 

Cultivation of the Alpine Strawberry in pots. — I sow the seeds in 
boxes, about the middle of February, in a li;?ht, sandy soil,* and 
place the box upon a flat hot water pipe, in*a vinery where it is not 
too hot, taking care to sow the seed very thin, and to cover it very 
slightly. The seed should he saved the year previous to sowing. I 
always save my own seed from some of the largest and earliest fruit, 
as there is much difference in the shape and siee^f this kind of straw- 
berry. I'he soil I use is a mixture of loam, leaf mould, cucumber 
soil, and white sand, well incorporated together. The plants must 
lie pricked out into boxes, and, when large enough, potted into small 
pots, well draine<i; and they must be shifted, as they require it, till 
they are potted in 34 and 16 sized pots, [No. 4 and 5.} They will 
require to be smoked frequently, to destroy the aphides. They are 
best grown under glass, either in frames or in a vinery, where they 
can have plenty of air and light. In July they will require to be 
placed in a shady place out in the open air: the pots had better be 
placed on boards, slates, or someihmg of that sort, to prevent the 
roots from getting through; and occasionally watered with dung wa- 
ter. I always cut off the runners, and likewise the flower-stems, till 
about August; and 1 find that the fruit is much improved by thinning 
out a portion of the blooms and stems; and, hv attending to this point, 
there may be good fruit from September to January. I place, in Au- 



-ixwi 



* It will be perhaps recollected, that this is precisely tlw sanne course we followed 
in the production of tiie new seeing we have described in another page. The use of 
9andy soil is paiticularly noted.— £2. 
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gust and September, a portion of the plants npon a peacb-honse shelf, 
where they ha.ve always plenty of air and sun, and are sheltered 
from heavy showers of rain. I keep the plants upon shelves, by the 
front SHshes of a fiv-house, for the late crops, in 18S7,' by this meth- 
od 1 had Alpine strawberries, and particularly fine, until Christmas; 
and at that season of the year they are a great acquisition at a dinner 
party. I gathered a very nice dish on the Slst of December, 18S9, 
and have plants in fruit and blossom at this time, Jan. 10, 1840. 

To raise these in the open ground, the plants are turned out of the 
pots, with the ball of roots entire, and planted in rows of well dug and 
rich soil, making a trench to receive the plants. The runners and 
flower stems must be taken off till the fruit is wanted. Treated in 
this manner, the plants bear from August to October. The plants 
should be liberally watered in dry weather. — J. Seymtmr^ in Gard. 
Mag. 

Seymour^s superb white Celery, — A variety, under this name, has 
been grown in England, by a few cultivators, for eight or ten years; 
but has never found its way into the seedsman^s hands, until 1839. 
Mr. Seymour, the author of the Seymour s^'srem of training peach 
trees, first raised the variety in 1830; and it is so shy in producing 
seed, that it has only been cultivated by a few persons to whom the 
seed was presented. It grows to a great size, some of the heads 
weighing as much as thirteen pounds after the soil and decayed leaves 
were taken off, and of the height of five feet. Mr. Seymour, the 
younger, has cultivated it to such a state, that the heads of a whole 
row, seventy-five feet long, averaged nine and ten pounds each, after 
the soil and outside leaves had been taken off. Five and six pounds is 
the weight by ordinary cultivation. Now that the seeds have got into 
the trade, we hope It will be introduced. — Ed. 
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WistMn Consequ&ntL. — No vine is so common here as the Wista- 
ria: you may find it over a hundred doors in our rural city, and it 
grows, when once firmly rooted, with great vigor. .'I will endeavor to 
collect some statistics about it, and send theni to you, as it seems to 
be a rare plant with you from the mode in which it is Spoken of in the 
Magazine. I now remember Mr. Pickering Dodge, of Salem, was 
much struck with it, when here two or three years ago, and made 
many inquiries about it: the beautiful blue flowers were just then ex- 
panding. Mr. Hogg showed me the original plant he imported some 
jrears since, and from which he furnished Mr. Gushing, and spoke of 
n as rare. You say, in one of your recent numbers, that it will, prob- 
ably, winter well: I need not state that none of the mukiiudes which 
grow here are ever protected— it is as hardy as an oak. — JB. SiiUmant 
Jr., Nevf Haven, ConUi, July, 1840. 

[Is not our correspondent mistaken in the plant? And is Dot the 
Wistaria, with the beautiful blue flow.ers, the W. frut^scens, an 
American species, somewhat resembling the W. Consequana, and 
thought by some to be ev^n more beautiful.^ The W. frut^enSj 
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though not by any means common around Boston, has been cultivat- 
ed in some of the nurseries for sevenil years, but it has not been in- 
troduced to ifaidens.' The flowers of W. ConsequHna are not blue, 
but of a bl^is»h lilac, while those of the W. frut^sceiis approach to a 
pale blue: the cluster of blossoms of the frut^scens is not so lon^ nor 
as large as the Consequann. The many plants grown in New Haven 
may be the latter species, though we think they are not. W. Conse- 
quHna, but a few years since, was considered rare in England, and 
also difficult of propagation, which rendered it for a long time a dear 
plant. We shall be glad to receive all the statistics our correspond- 
ent can procure, relative to the introduction and cultivation of the 
species in New Haven. They will at once clear up a doubt about 
the true spec\es,-^Ed. 

Mr. Donald has given up the management of the Public Garden, 
and the establishment, until another gardener is procured, is under 
the direction of our correspondent, Mr. Teschemacher. The garden 
is in very good condition. A band of music performs on Saturday even- 
infis, and the number of visitors, on these occasions, is very large. — 
£d. 

Soli^num $p. — I procured, from Mr. Hogg, New York, a short time 
since, a new Solknum sp. of climbing habit and- quite delicate flow- 
ers. Have you seen it? — B. Silliman, Jr.^ New Haven, Conn., Ju/y, 
1840. [In our Vol. II., p. 223, a <Sul&num is noticed under the name 
of iS. crispum) And it is stated to make as handsome a show as Wis- 
taria Consequkna, if trained to a wall, the flowers being of a purplish 
blue, in large corymbs. Perhaps the plant mentioned by our corres- 
pondent is the same. A species is also noticed in our Vol. V., p. 
S58, in the Report of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, as the 
iS. jasminoides. It wi^s exhibited by Mr. Buist, but no remark is 
made respecting the habit of the plant. — Ed.] 

Yerbinafidgens. — My verbenas are doing finely: V. fdlgens is far 
the most splendid color I have ever seen in any flower of any genus, 
except C^reus. — Id. 

Dennis's patent ( /) troughs for destroying canker worms. — We 
are glad to. see that the attention of the public has been called to 
the patent invention of a Mr. Dennis, of Rhode Island; in which 
he claims to have originated the circular troughs for destroying the 
canker worm grub. 

We have been astonished to think that the commissioners of the 
patent oflice should give a patent for such a simple contrivance 
as the circular troughs. And this Mr. Dennis, in applying for a 
patent for his circular troughs, has, in our opinion, placed himself 
in a laughable position before the public. But he has no claims 
whatever to a patent: the idea of circular troughs did not originate 

i what an inventive idea!) with him; at least six years previous to his 
iscovery, these circular troughs were recommended by several cor- 
respondents of the New England Farmer, and were probably not put 
in use on account of the cost of making them. We cannot well ima- 
gine a more illiberal spirit than that manifested by Mr. Dennis, in 
first adoptmg apian recommended by others; and, second, applying 
for a patent, with the hope that, by the ^'provisions of the mstru- 
ment," he would intimidate many honest farmers from making good 
use of the discovery, in destroying the canker worm grub, without 
paying him or his authorized agents a good sum for the use of his 
patent right! 

We do not kno^ yet how completely eflTectual these circular troughs 
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have proved; as some have stated that they were useless, while otben 
affirm their certainty in the destruction of the gruh; we have do 
dqubt that, properly applied to the tree, and kept Ulled with oil or 
some other substance, they will effect a ^ood purpose; and wc^ wotild 
recommend every fanner to make his own circular trough, and apply 
them to hifj trees, notwithstanding the "Hth section of the law of 
1836," which makes it an offence for which jbl fine may be exarted. 
Hud we occasion to u^e them, we would run the risk of any trooble to 
be apprehended from prosecution. We will here state, for the ioform- 
ation of those who wish to use them, how they were roanafaetnreil 
by Mr. P. G. Robhins, of Roxbury, one of the first who invented the 
plan, as long ago as 1830; — Cut a sheet of lead four and a ba>f inch- 
es wide, and of sufficient length; form it on the handle of a pilcl>- 
fork* like a tube, then pass a rope through it, and bend it round the 
tree till the ends meet; let them lap two inches and be hammered tc^ 
gether, and by the aid of putty or paint made water ti^ht; then fill m 
the cavity between the tree and the troughs with sea weed, or, if not 
to be easily procured, with straw; >fill the trough, the latter part of 
September, with winter strained oil, or some other liquid, aud the 
grubs cannot ascend the tre^. 

Our object, at this time, is only to notice the claim of the inTentioa 
of Mr. Dennis. He has no claim at all; and we hope that every per- 
son who wishes to put the circular trough around his tree, will not he 
deterred from doing so by the "14ih section of the law of 1836." — £d. 

Budding roses in June.—rM.r. T. Lee informs us that he baa roees 
now (July 10,) finely in bloom, which were budded in June. Good 
buds are inserted in strong stocks of the Boursalt, Four Seasons, &c., 
and the stock being hardy, the bud immediately shoots forth, and in 
five weeks produces flowers; at least such has been the case under 
the successful treatment of Mr. Lee, who has been the first to practise 
budding at that early season. — Ed. 

The Franeonia raspberry. — One of the most valuable fruits which 
has been introduced uf late years, is the Franeonia raspberry;^ and aU 
though it was first imported by S. G. Perkins, Esq., some years affo, 
yet it is not often found, except in the most choice collections. ^ We 
mtend, at a future time, to give some history of the variety, its intro- 
duction, cultivation, &c., but, in the mean time, every person who 
has it not already in his (garden, should procure it without delay, if he 
is a lover of handsome fruit. It is the most productive variety known, 
and the fruit is so showy, large and rich, that it always coiuoiands a 
good price. — Id, 
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May 19, 1840. — The stated meeting of the Society was held at ita 
Hall this eveninff, the Presiilent in the chjiir. [The report of the 
monthly meeting in April, has never been received. — Ed.] 

The following report was subuiitted by the Committee on Planta 
and Flowers: — 



* A pitchfork is scarcely large eooueb : a round itick, four incbei to 
would do btltw,^£d. 
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"The Committee on Plants and Flowers report, that at the Socie- 
tjr^A intermediate meeting of the 2d inst., there were exhil)ited, (in nc- 
cordance with part only of the premium list,) six pots of auriculas, 
and «ix pots of polyanthus. Your Committee regret, however, that 
tbeir characters were so deficient, that they could not in justice award 
preraiurns to either of them, yet they cannot pass over in silence the 
auriculas, exhibited by Robert Kilvington, some of which were very 
prerty« Mr. K. also presented to the notice of the Committee, fifteen 
new seedlinflT verbenas, one of which was particularly fine, purple, 
and distinct of its kind, though not yet named." 

The Committee on Vpj^etables reported — that at the same inter- 
inedJat^ meetinf^, they awarded the premiums as follows, viz: For 
the best flag, or broad leeks, to William Chalmers, Sr. For the best 
apinach, to Andrew Patton, gardener to Mrs. Kohne« For the best 
artparaisns, to Robert Kilvington; and for the best mushrooms, to 
Aoliert Kilvington. 

The Committee noticed with pleasure the introduction of an indig- ' 
enous vegetable, the Morel, (Morch^ila escul^nta,) for the first time, 
hy Robert Kilvington; for which they awarded an honprary premium 
of Two Dollars. 

Exhibited. Plants and Flowers: — By Robert Kilvington, auricu-* 
las, in pots, and a variety of cut flowers of seedling verbenas. By 
Hirst & Dreer, polyanthus in pots. By Alexander Parker, cut flow- 
ers of single and double tulips. 

Vegetables: — By Robert Kilvington, asparagus, indigenous morel, 
and mushrooms. By- Andrew Patton, spinach and leeks; and leeks, 
by William Chalmers, Sr., William Graham, and P.'Flemming. ' 

To competitors, this evening, the following awards have beea 
made: — 

By the Committee on Plants and Flowers: — For the best ten va* 
rietieaof Chinese-sweet scented roses, no premium was awarded, as 
Done of the roses were named, and the committee had doubts. For 
the best American seedling Chinese rose, to John Sherwood. This 
fine rose was propagated in nine weeks from the time of planting the 
■eed« For the thost interesting collection of plants in pots, to Robert 
Buist. For the second best collection, to Joseph Cook. For the 
third best collection, to Andrew Dryburgh. For the best bouquet to 
Andrew Dry burgh; and for the second best, to Alexander Parker. 

The attention of the committee was specially attracted by the ex- 
hibition of some beautiful cut flowers of the ranunculus, by Robert 
Buist; they were, however, too early for the premium. 

The display of plants, on this occasion, was worthy of particular 
notice. 

By the Committee on Vegetables: — For the best forced cauliflow- 
ers, to George Robinson, srnrdener to H. Binney. For the best forc- 
eil potatoes, to James McKee, gardener to C. Chauncey. For the 
best peas, grown in New Jersey, to Adam Price, Burlinirton. For 
the best sallad, grown in the 0|>en ground, to George Robinson, gar- 
dener of H. Binney. For the best blanched rhubarb, to James Mc 
Kee, gardener of Charles Chaunce^r. 

Ordered, that an honorary premium of Two Dollars be given to 
G. G. Hatch, of Camden, N. J., for having exhibited marketable peas 
on the 5ih of Ma^. 

A communicatmn, by Robert Buist, on the culture of the ranuncu- 
lus, was read, and ordered to he inserted on the Minutes; and, as 
this Jiibject is one of interest, it is here given. 
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y Remarks on the cultivation of the Ranuneuhu, — It has been ad- 
mitted that the ranunculus excels every flower in symmetry of shape, 
as well as in the brilliancy and variety of its coloring; nature, even 
in its gayest mood, does not present a more attractive object than a 
bed of these, beautiful flowers; unfortunately, their culture has been 
considered impracticable in this vicinity, andj even with the greatest 
attention and continual care, there has rarely been a solitary speci- 
men presented before the Society. The attention and culture betowed 
on the specimens now before this meeting, have diflfered very far 
from that of previous practice. In October, 1839, they were planted 
in a stiff, loamy soil, mixed with a small portion of leaf mould, the 
tubers were placed in drills, about three inches, and eight inches be- 
tween the drills, the crown of the roots were then covered two inches 
deep with the same soil. About the first of December the bed was 
covered with two inches of decayed tanner's bark, which was taken 
off about the first of March. Thus, with no other care bestowed, 
ejccept weeding,) have the specimens now exhibited been produced. 
My fellow members will perceive from the above, that there is noth- 
ing difficult or ambiguous in their culture — its chief merit is its actual 
simplicity. If these remarks tend to throw even a ray of light on the* 
eultivation of this rich and gay tribe, it will meet the whole object of 
the writer; — which is respectfully submitted. — Robert Buist.*^ 

A communication from Mr. J. Hufifnagle, accompanying two boxes 
of Calcutta flower seeds, as a present to the Society, from Dr. C- Hufl^ 
. .nagle, his son, was read, and a vote of the thanks of the Society or- 
dered to the donor, and the seeds referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee. 

Members elected. — Valentine Glenat, George Gale, Dr. Hudson S. 
Burr, Richard R. Robb, Henry E. Montgomery, George Campbell, 
Charles A. Poulson, Edward W. Robinson, and John G. Reading. 

Exhibited, Plants: — By Robert Buist, new plants. Col Hnsto hete- 
rophylla. Erysimum Feroffkkyttnum, Gladiolus Colvilln, Lilium atro- 
ianguinium, Maxillkria sp. Alesembry&nthemum glkbrura, M. tricol- 
or, Pentst^mon speci6sum, and Rhod&nthe MangUstt, AlstrcBm^ris 
pulch^lla, A. tricolor, Amary Hides, twelve kinds, Calceolkriie, Clem- 
atis Sieb61dn, Gloxinia speci6sa, Txia longifl6ra, 1, rObro-cyknea, Iz- 
bra coccinea, Ornithdgalum adreum, iSen^cio sp., Ferbdne,and Pe- 
Iarg6nia in variety, viz. Alarm, Alexandrina, Alicia, Beauty of Ware, 
Blandina, multifldra, Cassius, Climax, Discount, Elegantissinia, Em- 
peror of the West, Florence, Gem, Isedorianum, King of Hanover, 
Lady Dillon, Prima Donna, and Unas. Cut pansies, twelve sort8» 
and twenty-one varieties of cut ranunculus. 

By Joseph Cook, .^scl^pia* adrea, Epipbyllum Ackerm&nn, E. 
Jenkins6nt, a large specimen in profuse bloom, bearing upwards of 
one hundred flowers. Hydr&ngea hort^nsis, and pelarg6nia, in 
great variety, viz. Adelina, Admiral Napier, Albidum, Americ^num, 
Am&bile mijus. Beauty of Philadelphia, Belvtdere, Brightoni^nsis, 
Captain Cook, Cato, Uecilia, Celeste, De Vere, Div^rsum, Hector, 
Hericartiiinum, Hero, Lady Fitzharris, Lady Madison, Lord Den- 
man, Lord Tarborough, Lucifer, Magnifldra Dennis's, Maria, Men- 
tor, Micans, More^na, Negro Boy, Perfection Dennis's, Purple Per- 
fection, Queen of Scot^, Rose Perfection, Rosalind, Rosinante, Spec- 
ulum m^indi, Spl^ndens, Superbissima, Triumphant, Wh^elert, 
Yeatmaniknurn m&jus, and Tricolor engrafted upon Ro4na sup^rba. 

By Andrew Dryburgh, Ardisia crenulkta, Calceolaria, Dracie^na ter- 
minilis, Epipbyllum Ackerm&nn, andE. specidsum, £uph6rbfta spl^ii. 
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dens, Gesndrta bulbdra, 6. rOitile^, Ix6rii, croc^Lta, Pe1arj?5nia, Bbsa, 
Strelitzta reizinie, Fcrh^na Tweediedna, F. Kilviii&tdnJ, and a bou- 
quet. By Alexander Parker, aloes, C6cti, Mngndlta fusckta, Me- 
sembry&utbeina, and a bouquet. By Ritchie & Dick, Aniaryllides^ 
four specimens, E|>ipbyllutn Ackerm&nn, Gard^nite, and Pelarg6nia. 
By William Chalnier8, Sr., Eutdca.viridis, Jtf^c^ta ^legans, and cut 
flowers of fine seedlinj; pansies. By John Sherwood, several pots of 
fiae seedling rosen. By Charles Conover, a basket bouquet. 

Vegetables :~Bv George Robinson, gajrdener to H. Binney, forced 
eauiifiowers, six beads, forced potatoes 6f the kidney, forty fold, 
and Hancock's seedling varieties, peas, lettuce, cucumbers, cabbage, 
asparagus, beet, and rhubarb. By James McKee, gardener to 
Charles Chauncey, forced cauliflowers, forced potatoes, kidney and 
forty fold, peas, rhubarb, spinach, cucumbers, lettuce, and aspara- 
gus. By Joseph Cook, twentv-four cucumbers, Waker's Rambler, 
and Royal George varieties, the combined length of which was thir- 
ty-five feet ten inches. By Charles Conover, lettuce and asparagus. 
Dj William Chalmers, Sen., verv fine peas, grown in Pennsylvania. 
By Adam Price) peas. By R. Nl. Rhees, Cnmden, N. J., peas. 

Fruits: — By George Robinson; large oranges aud lemons. By 
Charles Conover, strawberries. 

June 16(A, 1840. — The stated meeting of the Society was held at 
its hall, this evening, the President in the chair. 

The Committee on Vegetables reported, that, at the intermediate 
meeting, held May, SOth, they had decided that the premium for the 
best cabbage was due to Gregory Lee, gardener to Dr. William 
Wetherill. For the best turnips grown in New Jersey, to G. G. 
Hatch; and for the best peas, grown in Pennsylvania, to Andrew 
Patton, gardener to Mrs. Kohne. 

The Committee on Fruits reported, that, at the same intermediate 
meeting, they had granted the premium for the best strawberries, 
(Keen's seedling,) to William Graham, gardener at the Almshouse. 
The had also awarded an honorary premium of two dollars, for find 
strawberries, of the Hucfson variety, to Charles Conover, gardener 
to I. C. Jones. 

For this evening's competition, the Committee on Plants and 
Flowers retiorted, that they had awarded the premium for the best 
double rocket larkspurs, to Hirst & Dreer. For the best pinks, to 
William Hobson, Kingsessing. For the best bouquet exhibited, to 
Joseph Cook, gardener to William Norrij<; and for the second best, 
to Robert Kilvington; and honorary premiums of one dollar each, 
to Charles Conover and Joseph Conk, for bouquets. For the most 
interesting collection of plants, exhibited in pots, to Robert Buist; 
and for the next, to Alexander Parker. And that they, with much 

£ Measure, noticed a fine specimen of Tlcoma Jasminoides, exhibited 
y William Sinton, gardener to Gen. R. Patterson; also^ fine speci- 
mens of seedling carnations, by Robert Kilvington. 

The Committee on Fruits awarded the premium for the best cher- 
ries, to Jacob Engleman; and for the best display of fruit, to Andrew 
Patton. 

The Committee on Vegetables reported their award of premiums 
to be — for the best (etiuce, grown in Pennsylvania, in the open 

f round, to George Esher, Ridge Road, of the white Cos variety. 
'or the best carrots, grown in New Jersey, to George Robinson, 
Sardener to H. Binney. For the best cauliflowers, grown in New 
ersey, in the open ground, to the same contributor. For the best 
VOL. VI. — ^No. vm. 40 
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beans, jpfrown in New Jersey, to Adam Price. F<»r tbe beet been*, 
to Andrev^ Patton, jrardener to Mr8. Kohne. For the best arii- 
choices, to Philip Reilly, gardener to Miss Gratz. For the best pota- 
toes, grown in Pennsylvania, to George Fsher; and, for tbe mo«t 
interesting^ display of vegetables, to Jacob Eugleinan. . 

The Treasurer subrnitred his quarterly report, which was referred 
to the Committee of Finance. 

Ordered, That an honorary premium of two dollars be given to 
Charles Conover, for a beautiful basket bouquet, exhibited at the 
last stated meeting, which, owin|( to the crowded state of tbe hall, 
was unintentionally overlooked. 

Ordered, That the amendment to the report of the Committee on 
Plants and Flowers, at the last stated meeting, awarding the premium 
lo. Andrew Dryburgh, for ten varieties of Chinese sweet scented 
roses, be reconsidered: whereupon the proposed amendment was 
lost, and the report of the comtuittee, awarding no premium, con- 
firmed. , 

This being the evening for the competition of ranunculi, and as 
DO specimens were brought forward, it was therefore 

Ordered, That an honorary premium of five dollars be given to 
Robert Buist, for his fine specimens displayed at the last stated 
meeting. 

A communication from Mr. John McArann, was read, covering 
another addresse<l to himself, from the Hou. J. R. Paulding, Secre- 
tary United States' Navy, purporting that some boxes of seeds, &e. 
from the Exploring Expedition, had been ordered to him for advan- 
tageous distribution; which be in the kindest manner presented to 
the Society. 

Ordered, That the thanks of the Society be presented to Mr. 
John MeArann, for the above packages of seeds, 8lc.; and the seeds 
be referred to the appropriate committee. 

Freienled to the Society. — Four parts of the Library of Entertain- 
ing Knowledge, on Vegetable Substances — by Rol)ert Kilvington. 

Member$ elected. — Alexander Lardner, I^. D. Sherman, Isaac C. 
Jones, Jr., John U. Fraley, Jr., Joshua Pancoast, John P. Brock, 
and Peter Rabbe. 

The following were exhibited at tbe intermediate meeting of May 
SOth. Flowers: — By William Chalmers, Sr., some superior double 
rocket larkspurs, and flowers of a very pretty iris. 

Fruit: — Strawberries, by William Graham, Charles Conover, and 
Andrew Patton. 

Vegetables: — By Gregory Lee, early York cabbage, and potatoes, 
early Devizes, imported last fall, and planted in the open garden in 
March last; and cabbage, by Andrew Patton and Peter Flemming. 

Exhibited, Plants :~By Robert Buist, for tbe first time before 
tbe Society, Gesndrui ma<](n(fica. Gloxinia violkcea, Diplacus punfo- 
eu9, jGrica eerinthotdes sup^rba, and E. B6wieu, Calceolaria angus- 
tif^lia, C^rens speciosissimus, Dione^a muscipula, Ericn cin^rea, £. 
rOliens, Fdchsia coccinea, F. glob6sa, Gardenia multifldra. Gladio- 
lus bl&ndus, Gloxfnta c&ndida, G. specidna, Ixdra coccinen, Leche- 
nadltta form6:«a, Menzi^sta cceriklea, Ferb^na Pow^lK'i, F. speci6sa, 
Pelargdnia, viz. Smith's prize Scarlet, Sidddnui, and Queen, and a 
bouquet of dahlas. 

By William Sinton, cut specimens of Tieoma JH9m\no\f\en, a plant 
of recent introduction. By Peter Mackenzie, carnations, fifteen va- 
rieties; pinks, six varieties; PhI6x Druaim6ndt>, eight varieties^ and 
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nine of verbenas. By Robert Kilvington, seedling picotees, carna- 
tions and a bouquet. By Robert Reed, gardener to J. J. Vander- 
kemp, cut roses, dahlias, and double rocket larkspurs. By Hirst & 
Dreer, double rocket larkspurs. By Philip Reilly, larkspurs. By 
'William Hobson, pinks; and VVilliain Chalmers, Sr. pinks; and bou- 
quets, by Joseph Cook and Charles ConoVer. 

Fruits: — By Jacob Engleroan, cherries. By Andrew Patton, 
8trawt»erries, red and white; currants, red and white. By Philip 
Reillyj BlaCkheart cherries. 

Vegetables: By Jacob Engleman, potatoes of the Mercer, early 
white, and London pink-eyed varieties, twenty-five cucumbers, six 
cauliflowers, rhubarb, and beets. , By William Chalmers, Sen., three 
very fine egg plants, and three squashes, unusual at this season, and 
potatoes. By George Esher, potatoes and lettuce. By George Rob- 
inson, cauliflowers, beets, carrots, cabbage, and Valentine lieans. 

By Gregory Lee, early kidney potatoes, early turnip beets, Wind- 
sor beans, and cauliflowers. By Coopers, potatoes, ash-leaved 

kidney, &c. beets and beans. B\' Andrew Patton, onions, beets, cab- 
bage, peas, and potatoes. By Robert Reed, artichokes, lettuce and 
beans. By Philip Reilly, artichokes and snap beans. By Adam 
Price, beans and beets. By Charles Conover, very fine lettuce; and 
by James Watt, potatoes. 

Articles: — By Newberry A. Smith, specimens of leaden wire, used 
in England for horticultural purposes. 
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Saturday, June S7, 1940.— Exhibited. Flowers :— From S. Walk- 
er (Enothera macrocirpa, .iSntirrhinum caryophylloides, two colored 
monkshood, Astr&ntia mkjor, Lvchnis fdlgens, pinks, fine pansies 
and bouquets. From A. Bowditcb, a variety of bouquets. From W* 
Ken rick, double flowering raspberry, moss roses and bouquets. 
From Hovey & Co., bouquets. From Rufus Howe, bouquets. 
From J. A. Kenrick, yellow and scarlet monthly, variegated month- 
ly, and Japan honeysuckles, Caprif61ium Dougl&su, peonies, lark- 
spurs, roses, &c. 

From Messrs. Winship, larkspurs of various sorts, spirteas, pieo- 
nies, roses, honeysuckles, passion flowers, phloxes, Sol&ndra grandi- 
fl6ra, clematis of several sorts, honeysuckles, and a variety of other 
flowers and flowering shrubs. From S. R. Johnson, Chinese and 
bardy roses, in great variety. 

Native Plants: — A freat variety from Mrs. Dix; these arrived so 
late, as to preclude the possibility of properly arranging them in 
season: the following are some of the species: — Coryd&lis gladca, 
ArethOsa ophioglossoides,Polygala rubella, Mitch^lla ripens, Hous- 
tdnia longif51ia, Dievilla canadensis, K&lmta angustifftlia, four species 
of Lysinikchia, asclepiases, azaleas, Cdrnus, hyp^ricums, irises, vi- 
burnums, &c. 

Fruit: — From' Capt. George Lee, West Cambridge, a peach tree 
in a pot, bearing four fine peaches; they were budded for the Early 
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Anne, but, although the cultivator was yerv ceitain h« could not have 
comtnitted an error, the fruit was so much higher colored than that 
variety, that it could not be believed Co be the same. This system of 
growing peaches in pots has been fully detailed by us in our 11., p. 
§41; and we nre only astonished that amateur cultivators have not 
more generally adopted this plan of procuring this most delicious 
fruit. 

From Mrs. Hubbard, from her garden at Nahant, fine specinriens 
of strawberries, supposed to be the Methven, but not that variety. 
From the President, handsome specimens of black Tartarian and 
white Bigarreau cherries: Mr. Vose always shows very superior 
fruit. From J. A, Kenrick, extra large black Tartarian cherries; 
also, common Biflarreau cherries. From B. Guild, black Tartarian 
cherries. From W. Meller, seedling wood strawberries. From 
W. Kenrick, very superior specimens of a cherry called the Napole- 
en Bigarreau. 

From R. Manning, teh varieties of cherries, as follows: — common 
white Bis[arreau,~ mottled Bigarreau, Madison Bigarreau (seedling,) 
large white Bigarreau, Black Heart, Black £agle, Elton, China Big- 
arreau, American Heart, and American amber cherries: the Bigar- 
reaus were all very handsome, and Mr. Manning's seemed as hand- 
Bome as either of the others. The American Heart, American Am- 
ber, and China Bigarreau are small, and second quality fruits, not to 
be classed with the others, and only valuable, when the object is to 
possess all the sorts cultivated. We expect some account of all of 
them, with a description of Mr. Manning's seedlings, from Mr. Man- 
ning himself. 

Vegetables: — From S. Walker, very superior rhubarb, the stalks 
of an uncommon size. From J. T. Smith, Roxbury, early potatoes. 

July 4th, — Exhibited, Flowers: — From S. R. Johnson, roses, 
and picotee pinks. From J. Hovey, bouquets. From S. Walker, 
pansies and bouquets. From A. Bowditch, dahlias. From F.Baroes, 
dahlias. 

Native Flowers:— From Dr. E. Wight, Dedham, a great variety. 

Fruits: — From J. 0. Thurston, Lancaster, fine gooseberries, (Mr. 
Thurston has annuallv exhibited very superior specimens.) From 
J. S. C. Greene, Waltham, white Chasselas grapes. From C. Gol- 
derman, black Hamburg grapes. From A. D. Williams, cherries. 

Vegetables: — From Jos. Lovett, 3d, Beverly, early potatoes. Mr. 
Lovett states that the variety, Tuame not given,) is a good winter as 
well as summer potato, and is always full grown by July 4. 

July nth. — An adjourned meeting of the Society was held this 
day, the President in the chair. Messrs. P. Barnes and F. L. Call, 
of Boston, were admitted subscription members. 

Exhibited, Flowers: — From A. Carter, H^yacarndsa, Ganl^ot* 
r&dicans, PbI6x Drummdndu, Alstroem^n'a relegrhia, Aymphse^a 
odorkta, Lilium sup^rbum, Fdcbsia glob6sa, Cr&ssula coociuea, ver- 
benas, roses, carnations, larkspurs, dahlias, white lilies, &c. From 
Capt. Macondry, sohie fine dahlias. From J. A. Rendrick, Lilium 
Bup^rbum and cindidum, dflscUpias tuber6sa, Cimcifuga foe^ida. 
Sic. From S. R. Johnson, carnations, pinks, roses, &.c. From S. 
Walker, fine large bouquets, and specimens of Cimicifuga fceHida. 

From M. P. Wilder, CEnoth^ra ambfgua, Spirie^a lobkta and lo- 
bkta American Variety, (very beautiful,) Core6psls lanceoUta, pin- 
n^ta, verticillkta and atropurpi^rea, Lychnis fi&lgens, and chalceddn- 
ica pUno, •Antirrhinum paryophylloides, Peotstdmon dififiUum^ and 
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Walker*! and Richardson's seedlinii; larkspurs. From P. Barnes, 
dahlias. From Hovey &. Co., bouquets. 

Native Plunte:— From F. L. Call and F. Parker, Azklea vicdsa, 
JLysioilushia quadrif6ha and strikta, iSpirae^ 41ba, j^scUpia* syriaca, 
J2dsa riibi^^ind^a, w9ntirrhiuum Linikria, Hypericum perfoli^tutn, Ker- 
b4acum Th6i>su8, &c. 

Fruits: — From John Hovey, handsome cooselierries. From Dr. 
Z. B. Adams, cherries. From J. L. L. F. Warren, gooseberries. 
From C. Golderman, Chelsea, handsome black Hamburgh grapes. 
From W. 6. Stearns, Esq., peaches and nectarines. From R. 
Manning, white mazard cherries. 

Vegetables: — From W. G. Steams, large and fine cucumbers. 

Jwy ISth, Exhibited, Flowers: — From T. Lee, Loi^a au rami- 
•ca, «a8cUpia« tuberdsa, and tuber6sa pale var., Bart6nta a^rea, Po- 
tentilla Hopwoodtdna, Sabbktia chloroides, Dahlta ripens, Scabidsa 
atropurpdrea, Lilium canad^nse, GaillJLrdio aristkta, i2dsa rubif^Mia, 
/hibiscus sp., Russ^tlia j&ncea. Double Macartney rose, &c. From 
W. Meller, carnations, Lflium sp. and bouquets. From W. Carter, 
phloxes, seedling delphiniums, dahlias, Passifl6ra aUta, Fuchsia glo- 
b6sa, bouquets, &c. From J. Hovey, Lilium jap6nicum (fine,) 
Terbenas, carnations, heliotrope, annuals, and bouquets. 

From P. Barnes, the following dahlias: — Siilphi^rea ^legans. Quill- 
ed Perfection, Unique, and Sufn^lk Hero, very good blooms. From 
A. Bowditch, dahlias and bouquets. From S. Walker, a very fine 
Bpecimen of Yiteea filamentdsa, about dve feet high; also, dahlias 
and bouquets. From S. R> Johnson, pinks and carnations. From 
Uovejr & Co., bouquets. 

Native Plants: — A collection from F. L. Call and F. Parker. 

Fruits: — From A. D. Weld, good specimens of Franconia rasp- 
berries, and red and white currants. From J. Hovey, very large 
white currants. From W. Ken rick, gooseberries. From A. D. 
Williams, white and red currants. From S. Downer, Belle magnifi- 

3ae cherries. From C. Golderman, black Hamburgh grapes. From 
. L. L. F. Warren, a small seedling cherry. 

The fourth monthly show of the Society took place this day, the 
exhibition being confined to carnations alone. The Show was quite 
limited, and inferior to last year: there were only three competitors. 
The following is the report of the judges for awarding the premiums: 

GARJTATioirs :^-For the best dispiay of flowers, to Mr. 

W. Meller, the first premium of . . • $5 00 

For the second) best display, to John Hovey, the second 

premium, of . . . ' 8 00 

The committee remark, that the exhibition was. inferior to that 
of the last season, and unless by another year the specimens 
•bould be superior to the present, they would deem it advisable to 
withhold an^ premium. But they hope such will not be the case, and 
that the exhibition for the next year will be worthy of the members 
of the Society. The judges were C. M. Hovey and S. Walker. 

July 951 A.-— The meeting was adjourned to this day» the President 
io the chair. 

A committee of three, consisting of the President, Recording Sec- 
retary, and the Chairman of the Flower Committtee was chosen to 
report upon the expediency of holding an annual exhibition in Sep- 
tember, to report Saturday week, to which time the meeting was ad- 
journed. 

Meian. C. H. Eldridge, of Brighton, and William Bacon, of Rox- 
bary, wero admitted autecription members. 
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Exhibited. Flowers:— From John Prkice, LOiora "op^rtniiii. 
From Hovey & Co., bouquets. From P. Barnes, Denl^t*, Quilled 
Perfeclion, Mnrquw of Loihian, and Middlesex Rival dahlias; aUo, a 
fiue aiiecimen of Gladiolus floribdudus. From J- Hovels carnalions 
and bouqueu. From S. Walker, bouquets. From W. J^enrick, 
i^T^riam spl^udens, bouquets of roses, &c. From S- K. Joliasott, 
fiue baUami, piuks, hollyhocks, and Noisette roses. 
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potatoes, new: 



From 



^. > per barrel, 1 60 

Chenangues, J j^^. ^^^^^ j 75 

^ 5 per barrel, . . 1 26 



Common. J P^Jj,^,^,^,^ 

Commoa (old) per bushel. 
Turnips: 

New, per bunch, 

Kuia Baga, per bushel, . . . 
Onions: 

New white, per bunch,. .. . 

Red, per bunch, 

Beets, per bunch, 

Carrots, per bunch, ........ 

Radishes, per bunch: 

Scarlet short-top, 

Shallots, per pound, 

G'at'lic, per pound, 



Cabbagea, , Salad* t ^c. 

Cabbages, each : 

Early York, 

Savoy, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Rhubarb, per pound, 

Peas: 

Common, per bushel, . . . * 
« per hair peck, . . 

Marrow&t, per bushel,. . . 
** per half peck, . . 
Beans, (shelled) per quart: 

Cranberry 

Common, 4 

String, per half peck: 

Common, 

Com, per do». ears, 

Green Wabiuts, per bund. . . . 



80 
60 

6 

60 

4 
4 
6 
6 

2 

20 
12i 



To 
»cu. 

2 00 

I 50 
62i 
75 

8 

m 

6 
6 



8 



8 

4 
2 

4 

1 00 
12 

1 00 
124 

12 
10 

12 
12 
1 50 



Squathea and Pun^hhu, 

Squashes: 
Bosh Summer, per doz.. . 

Crookneck, per do* 12 

West Indias^ per pound. « •' ^i 



12 



6 
6 

4 
6 



1 26 
17 

17 
12 



Poland Swee< Herbs. 



From, To 
9cu.;9cts. 
25 



17 
6 
6 
6 



17 

8 



Parsley, per half peck,. 
Sage, per pound,. . . . . . 

Marjorum, per bunch,, 
Savurv, per bunch,. . . 
Spoatmiut, per bunch, , 

Fmitt. 



Apples, dessert, new : 

Common, per bu&hel, .... 

Extra, per bushel 

Dried apples, per pound,. 
Chen*ies,per quart: 

Common ' 

Raspberries, per box: 

Common, • 

White Antwerp 

Franconia 

Bhickberries, per box 

Blueberries, per quart,. . . . 
Whortleberries, per quart,. 
Currants, per quart: 

Red Dutch, 

White Dutch, 

Black, per bushel, 

Pears: 
Juneating, per half peck. 
Common, per half peck. . 

Peaches: 

Common, per half peck,. 

Extra, per doten 

Apricots, per quart 

Grapes, per pound: 

Black Hamburgh (forced) 

White Sweetwater, (do.) 
Cucumbers :- 

. CSommon, per doxen,. . . . 

Watermelons, each, 

Muskmelons, each, (forced,) 
Cranberries, per quart,. . . . 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Oran^, per doz«n : 

Sicily • 

Havana, (sweet). | g" 

CJhestnuts, per buehcl, '4 w 



12 
12 



1 00 
200 

71 

8 



25 
25 
87ft 
6 

8 

« 

6 

8 

8 60 

26 
?6 

75 

4 00 

25 

1 00 
75 



1 60 
9 

10 

874 

87k 

50 

8 

8 

8 

10 

800 



4 60 
87 



10 
25 
20 
12 

m 

25 
60 



12 

874 



874 
4 50 
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RvMAR]C8.-^At th^ time of our last report, we were consrntulntint^ 
the fiirmer upon the unusunHy favorable wenther and abumiiini pro- 
duced of the 8en»on; Hiice then, there hnA lieen a sreat rhnnge in 
vei^etation; at that periud the weather had been warm and genial^ 
accompanied with a due quantity of ram; but (<ince then almost eve- 
ry crop has suffered from ihe unusual drouuht of six weeks' continu«' 
ance, with the exception of a light shower^and many things have suf- 
fered much injury: corn and potatoes, in dry land, in some places, are 
almost past recovery; at the time we now write, whirh \a of a later 
«late in the month than the report is usually made up, (SOih,) rain 
has began to fall, and there is the appearance of heavy showers. 
We have not known so dry a season for some years. 

Potatoes, from the cause just noticed, have commanded a good 
price the whole mouth; the quality has been poorer than usual; Cbe- 
naogoes come to hand more freely since the rain of the 24th. Tur- 
nips continue good. Beets and carrots come in now of fair size. 
Radishes are about done for the present. Cabbages more nlentiful; 
a few Savoys have l)een brought iu. Rhubarb about out or season. 
Peas are supplied in good quantity. String and shell beans, of com- 
mon kinds, abundant. Corn plentiful: the first in the market last 
week came from New York. Tomatoes very abundant for the sea-^ 
bod; large supplies have been received from New York, but they are 
now brought in from the vicinity. A few green walnuts have been 
brought into the market. Summer squashes plentiful; and a few au- 
tumnal marrows, of good size, and well ripened, have made their ap- 
pearance to-day. 

In fruit there is a fair supply: apples from the south are selling at 

Suotations. Strawberries all gone. Raspberries have been scarce, 
llackberries and whortleberries a):)undant and fine. Currants have 
been unusually sweet, owing to the fine weather. Pears plentiful, 
Riostly, however, received from New York. Forced grapes are 
more abundant and quality better. There are some watermelons in 
market, but rather inferior. Peaches from the south are received in 
considerable quantities; a few fine forced ones have sold as high as 
four dollars and a half the dozen. Cranberries most gone. Pine- 
apples, of good quality, are scarce; very few have arrived the past 
week or two. In nuts we have so lirtlc doing, that prices are 
wholly nomiual. — M. T., Boston, July SO, 1840. 
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FOA AVqUtT* 



FEUIT DEPARTMKHT. 



Grape vinei under glass, will now begin to color their fruit: syr- 
inge frequently, and give an abundance of air in all fine weather. 
Be careful, and not overbear the vines; it is better to have a few 
bunches well colored and welt flavored, than a large crop colourless 
and tasteless. The new wood must . be carefully laid io^ and all su- 
perflttoos shoots taken off. 
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StrattAerry beds mfiy be plAnter! out this month, if the weather is 
not tuo dry. The suit nhoulH he Hug iJeep, and the surface well 
manured with well decorhpo^ed duniTi and rnked Qnei the iilanfa may 
then he tranHplunted. Old beds will require attention: they shoulu 
be kept clear of all weeds, and aH the runners that are not wanted 
for filling up the bedis, or making ne%v ones, should be cut off. 

Raspberry bedi, — Plantations of this fine fruit should not be nef* 
lected. Some cultivators cut away all the oM wood as soon as the 
fruit is gone. As the soil becomes hard, from walking between the 
plants to gather the berries*, the young suckers grow more freely if 
It is lightly forked over. The young shoots should also be tied up 
to stakes. 

Fruit'treea of various kinds, should be budded this month. Plumf 
and cherries^ in particular^ should be attended to. 

FLOWER DEPARTMEKT. 

Dahlias are still objects of much attention; the uncommonly dry 
weather, (in the vicinity of Boston,) has checked their growth, ana 
insects are quite numerous. Unless we have more rain this nionthi 
we feur there will be a scanty bloom. The shoots should be kept 
constantly tied up, and the plants neatly trimmed: occasional syr» 
inging answers a good purpose. 

Rose$ may be budded this month. Select stocks which run freely, 
and good, healthy buds, and there will not be much fear of success. 

Geranium cuttings put in in June, should now be potted off. 

Chrysanthemums snould be repotted this month, and the plants 
occasionally watered with liquid manure*. 

Treepaonies may be grafted this month, as recommended in our 
last: suckers may be also taken from the old plants at this season* 

HecUh cuttings^ put in in April or May, should now be potted €iS 
into small pots. 

Pansy seed may be now sown for producing plants which will 
flower treely next May. 

White lily roots should be taken up, divided, and replanted, or Ibejr 
may be laid away till September, and then set out. 

Verbenas, — Young healthy plants, (which are better than old 
ones,) for preserving through the winter, should now be layered off 
into small pots; they will have rooted well by the first of September. 

Green-house plants f of most kinds, will need overlooking this month; 
all that need it should be repotted, or top-dressed, aud prepared for a 
removal to the green-house or parlor in September. 

Mignonette and stocks may yet be sown for flowering in winter. 

Orange and Lemon trees should be budded this monui. 

Cactuses should he propagated by cuttings now. 

Camellias may be inarched this mouth; attend to the saving of the 
seeds, or they will be lost. 

VEOBTABLB DBPARTMBVT. 

Celery, for a winter crop, should now be set out in trenches. 
While onion seed should be planted this month for a spring crop. 
Spinach^ for spring use, should be planted the latter part of the 
month. 
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Art. I. Random Reeord$ of Tropical Florida. By I>r. 
Henrt PerriNe, Superintendaot of the .Tropical Pladt 
Company, Indian Key, Fa. 

1840. — July 4. Thermometer 83**. Ye northerners, 
mrbo have not ever resided in tropical climates, cannot real-^ 
ize the delightful reality of the delicious temperature jof the 
tummer season. You readily conceive the comforts of ex- 
emption from coldy during, the months equivalent to your win- 
try season, but you cannot readily conceive the comforts of 
exemption from heat, during the months equivalent fo your 
summer season. I am now writing in the cupola of my dwel- 
lijig, "which is erected over the sea. The constant trade wind 
is blowing its ever grateful sea breeze; and the temperature of 
83^ will show you what a cooling luxury the constant wind 
must be. In Boston, the thermometer may likely indicate 
ten degrees more of scorching heat, at this very hour. By 
the bye, I have selected from Mr. Howe's tables the tempier- 
ature of several notable days in December and January last. 
Thu8;-^1839; December 22, 71% 72**:— December 26, 71% 
76^— 1840; January, 1, 70% ,72^— January 6, 64% 52^ 
You perceive that these are the dates of the landing of the 
pilgrims at Plymouth; of Christmas; of New Year; and of 
the victory .over the British, at New Orleans. Recollect the 
weather, at the same dates, in Boston, or refer to your own 
meteorological registers, and you will then more fully /eel the 
delightful difference of the weather of South Florida. To 
assist your conceptions of our climate, I subjoin an abstract 
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of our weather, for four years, from January 1, 1836, to Jan- 
uary 4, 1840. 

Annual clear days, 389 to S14. Widest annual extremes of Fab- 
Annual cloudy days, 15 to 36. . renheit's thermom. 50^ to 90^. 
Annual rainy days, 86 to 60. Greatest monthly changes, 81** 
Rainy days in rainy seasonsi to $4P, 
.from June 1, to October 1; Greatest daily changes, 11^ to 
14 in 1887, and 26 in 1889— 14^ 

the least and greatest num- Least monthly changes, 6° to 8°> 

bers. Least daily changeS| 0° to 1^ 

With an average of three hundred sunny days every year, 
and only 40® of annual range of the thermometer; with a 
greatest monthly change of 34®, and a greatest daily change 
of 14®, you will readily conceive the superlative superiority 
of the tropical climate of South Florida. 

Mr. Howe and myself havb experienced the great pleasure, 
to-day, of making another remittance of valuable plants and 
seeds to the native Bahamians at Key Vacas. Th^ poor 
people of that rocky island now appear to appreciate the ttih 

fortance of propagating the Manilla mulberry trees, and Sea 
sland cotton shrubs: and as their civil magistrates, Temple 
Rut and William Whitehead, Esqrs., have commenced the 
culture of both, we indulge the hope that their example will 
be imitated by their fellow citizens. Indeed, my intimate ac- 
quaintance with the native Bahamians has dispelled the preju- 
dices naturally created among strangers, by the speculating 
monopolists of Key West, who commonly designate these 
amiable people by the insulting nickname of ^^ lazy conks." 
But, by personal observations, I am now fully satisfied that 
our agricultural statesmen would promptly pronounce that the 
humblest grower of sweet potatoes at Key Vacas is an infi- 
nitely more useful citizen of South Florida, than the haugh- 
tiest office-holder of Key West. 

The first settlers at Key Vacas in 1831-3, located under 
leases from Mr. Howe, who, with his brother, then held the 
title to the group of islands called Cayos Vacas, or the Key 
of Cows. Having subsequently disposed of till the islands, 
(save i)uck Key,) to a Mr. Edmonston, in Charleston, SI C, 
and the drstant proprietor having been disinclined to encourage 
any permanent settlement, the actual inhabitants are merely 
tenants at will, and are hence without adequate excitements to 
make permanent improvements. Nevertheless, the com- 
mencement of the savage war induced the later emigrants 
from the Bahamas to cluster round their countrymen at Key 
Vacas, until the population now amounts to about two hundred 
persons. As soon, however, as hostilities shall cease, or as 
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soon as Oovernment shall guarantee only forty acres of public 
lands to .each settler during the war, they will occupy the un- 
surveyed islands along thd reef, and especially the preferable 
soils and sites of the chain called Key Largo. 'Hiese tempo-^ 
rary tenants of Key Vacas, nevertheless, have erected abdut 
fifty dwellings, half of them the very humble habitations of 
palmetto thatch alone, while others ure comfortable frame 
buildings, of which some have neat palmetto roofs. After 
ineffectual endeavors. to obtain- a public school from the terri- 
torial government, they have recently established themselves 
a private school; and a few philanthropists are now endeavor* 
ing to encourage their progress in the means of literary and 
religions instruction. They now perceive that the production 
of raw silk and of Sea Island cotton can be easily accom- 
plished by the feeblest bands of their women and children 
alone; and that these two precious staples will afford ample 
(qnds for schools and churches. The multiplication of these 
valuable plants which can be effected this very summer, will 
supply them sufficient stock in thei fall or winter, to transfer 
with them to their permanent settlements on the unsurveyed 
public islands. 

July 8. — By my first communication, you were ap- 
prized of the facts of the only mail packet facilities from 
Charleston, S. C;, viz. that the only monthly mail was sus- 
pended during the first six months of 1839; and that the mail 
packet Itself was wrecked on the third trip, in September. 
A new vessel was subsequently employed in the service, and 
continued to make monthly trips until last April. During the 
month of May, the contractors failed to send any maiL They 
however had a new schooner constructed, which commenced 
its first monthly voyage liast June. She is ca}led the ^^Hayne;'* 
extended her last uip beyond Key West to Havana, and 
advertises for passengers to leave Charleston, S. C the Ist, 
and Havana, in Cuba, the 15th of every month. Should 
this arrangement continue, the people of Indian Key can 
procure fruit monthly from Havaqa, and thus far become par- 
tially independent of the inimical population of Key West.* 

July 9. — I observe that you consider the subjects of my 
communications are more important to the agricultural than to 
the horticultural portion of the ^ community. In writing, 
however, for your journal, I do not consider it to be merely 
a horticultural periodical. On the contrary, it embraces more 

* Nevertheless, ber shortened stav in Charleston, S. 0. will seldom 
leave time fpr northern answera to letten by the return maiL 
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important topics on tl^e culture of plants in green-'houses, bot* 
houses, and family apartments, it therefore coDtains more 
notices of tropical plants than of extra-tropical plants: it 
should therefore be christened witlf the comprehensive title of 
Magazine of VegecuUure, During many, years, I have been 
obliged to use the terms of veg^ecuhure and vegecnltural, to 
indicate the objects of my own pursuits. Any care of any 
plant is a culture of that plant. The human labor employed 
m the propagation of all vegetables constitutes the human cul- 
ture of those vegetables. The culture of vegetables is natu- 
rally expressed by the combination of words — vegeculture. 
Vegecultgre is therefore the most comprehensive classifying 
term: agriculture, horticulture, arboriculture,^ floriculture, &c. 
are subdivisions of vegecuUure. Look, then, at your articles 
which contain notices of the exhibitions of the Horticultural 
Societies of the United States. They are mostly plants in 
pots, from green-houses and hot-houses; they are mostly trop- 
icaf plants. 

I see, with regret, your notice of the death of the Hon. 
John Lowell. In August, 1838, I passed an hour with him, 
in his hot-house, at Roxbury. As he had recently returned 
from Cuba, he was entirely competent to appreciate the im- 

e stance of accumulating tropical plants in tropical Florida^ 
e was aware of the fact, that the poorest propagator of pe- 
rennial plants, on the Florida Keys, can easily surround his 
humble habitation with a much more magnificent collection of 
tropical plants, than the proudest possessor of millions of 
dollars, in wintry Massachusetts, can ever accumulate in the 
costly hot-houses of monied ostentatipo. 

I also observe, that seeds from the. Southern Exploring 
Expedition, were presented to the Horticultural Society of 
Pennsylvania, by John M.c Arran, of Philadelphia, to whom 
they were sent by the Secretary of the Navy. In July, 
1838, I was indebted to the politeness of Mr. Mc Arran for 
my visits to some collections of tropical plants; and I there- 
fore, in repayment, now suggest to him the profitable propriety 
of abandoning his endeavors io have his own collections trans- 
ferred to the city of Washington, and of turning bis energies 
to the accumulation of valuable plants in a supplying nursery 
on the Florida Keys. Among the collections of tropical 
plants seen by me in Philadelphia, in July, 1838, I was nooat 
pleased with the splendid specimens of Mr. Jojin B. Smith. 
With his taste and talents, one tenth of the capital in South 
Florida would create tenfold supplies of similar plants for the 
green-houses and hot-houses of the northern states. Indeed, 
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I cannot conceive a more profitable employment of capital 
than could be made in South Florida, by raising plants to sup- 
ply the green-hoQises and hot-houses of the northern states, at 
one half the usual priqes. What a great pity it is, however, 
that all the philo-vegeculturists of tropical plants, in the hot- 
houses of the United States, are almost utterly ignorant of the 
delightful district of tropical Florida! 

July 10. — Notwithstanding your readers hare not trans- 
mitted a single seed of the tropics through the patent office for 
the preparatory nursery at West Matacumba, I shall continue 
toy endeavors to supply the northern hot-honses through that 
only channel, the agricultural department of the enlightened 
conunissijoner, H* L. Ellsworth, in Washington. By the 
copy of one letter from him, in reply to one remittance from 
me, you will perceive that he is duly sensible of the national 
importance of my individual services. I have now well found- 
ed hopes that the poor people at Key Vacas will collect the 
tropical seeds of the indigenous plants of these rocky Keys. I 
have found it, however, extremely difficult to make them con- 
ceive that I prefer a handful of wild seeds to a bushel of culti- 
vated beans-— one wild fruit of custard apple, /or its $eed$^ to 
ten cultivated fruits of water-melons for their flesh— K)r one 
wild root of the indigenous coontee (Ziimiaintegrif61ia,) to one 
hundred cultivated shoots of the sweet potato (Conv61vulu8 
batdtas.) They are very grateful for my gratuitous services 
in curing diseases and encouraging education among them, but 
they cannot readily conceive that the greatest manifestations 
of their gratitude, in my estimation, will consist in the simple 
collection of spontaneous seeds and products of the Florida 
Keys. I wrote to you the failure of my attempts to induce 
them last summer to propagate the sixty-three varieties of cul- 
tivable seeds, gratuitously presented to them by me. y Never* 
theless, as 1 have excited their civil magistrates to commence 
the propagation of the Manilla silk mulberry trees, and the 
Sea island cotton shrubs, I am again confiding to the other 
inhabitants superior varieties, especially of their favorite cucur- 
bitaceous productions. Squashes, pumpkins, musk-melons, 
water-melons, &.c. are all products of patches in their common 
field of perennial sweet potatoes. Now I wish you and your 
readers to understand distinctly, that I do not want a single 
seed or plant exclusively for my own use, or- for the exclusive 
use of any tropical plant company which Mr. Howe and my- 
self may be compelled to organize, to overcome the obstacles 
to individual industry, interposed by the exclusive monopoly 
of Key West. 
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I have shown you that Mr. Howe and Capt. Houseman are 
the only old residents who have the taste and meansto propa- 
gate and preserve precious plants. But I do not want any 
person in the northern states to transmit any seeds or plants to 
any person or place in South Florida, unless he be a philan- 
thropic philo-vegeculturist, who makes the transmission for the 
public benefit of South Florida, and for the general advantage 
of the whole United States. The transmitter should consider 
it a great honor to be the first introducer of any valuable plant 
into South Florida. One plant of a hot-house in Massachu- 
setts, transmitted by the proprietor to South Florida, would 
entitle him to greater honor than his whole collection in. bis own 
possession. The first person who transmits a single Manilla 
hemp banana to South Florida will enjoy as enviable a celeb- 
rity as the first introducer of t|ie Manilla silk mulberry into the 
United States. Mons. Peprotett introduced both the JHdrva 
multicaulis and the Musa abaca from the Phillipine Islands to 
the Garden of Plants in Paris, and to the French colonies m 
the East and West Indies, to Guadaloupe and Cayenne. Mrs. 
Parmentier, of Brooklyn, L. L, transmitted to Cape Florida 
the first J\Idrus multicaulis introduced by me, on the 20th of 
May, 1833, for which my profound gratitude was manifested 
in the Farmer^s Register. Madame Parmentier also transmit- 
ted, at the same period, the first New Zealand flax lily, or 
Ph6rmium tdnax, which, however, perished by neglect. In- 
deed, all plants transmitted by me, or forme, to Cape Florida^ 
necessarily perished from gross neglect, except those plants 
which propagate themselves, and which hence have continued 
to spread therlidelves, in spite of the inundations of the ocean 
and the incursions of. the Indians. Indeed, the great difScuIr 
ties of obtaining the indigenous plants, which are propagated by 
their suckers alone, are the great motives for the powerful in- 
terposition of governmental assistance. The indigenous plant, 
called rice, is easily obtained and introduced and propagated, 
because it is propagated by prolific seeds. The indigenous 
plants called sugar cane, are also obtained, introduced and prop- 
agated with comparative ease^ because they are propagated by 
prolific cuttings. The exogenous plants, called grape vines 
and silk mulberries, are also introduced and extended with 
Comparative facilities, because they are also propagated by pro- 
lific cuttings. But the Manilla hemp bananas, the New Zea- 
land flax lilies, and the Sisal hemp agaves, cannot be easily 
obtained in their native countries, cannot be easily imported 
into South Florida,. and cannot be prolifically propagated in 
South, because they are propagated by bolky, unprolific suck- 
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ers. Yet, when once introduced, they are soperior to all oth- 
er profitable plants in tl)e admirable fact, that they continue to 
propagate themselves. 

In Mexico, in the Phillipines, and in New Zealand, gov- 
ernmental vessels are requisite to obtain the plants, on accotint 
of the opposition of the barbarous natives^ If the species of 
Mi^sa, Ph6rmium, Ag&ve, Brom^ia, and other Sbtons leaved 
plants, were as easily obtainable and propagable, as are the 
species of JIfdrus, Cossypium, and other fibrous barked 

Elants, the commercial cupidity of native Americans would 
ave sufficed to introdu<^e and diffuse them many years ago. 
Nevertheless, so highly do I appreciate the importance of asso« 
ciating n^y name with the introduction of a single plant of the 
Manilla bemp banana into South Florida, that I have tempted 
our plant traders (the Thorburns, &c.) by proflferiog two hun- 
dred per cent, net profits on the first Musa abica that shall 
arrive in safety at Indian Key. As it is said that the Ph6> 
mitim t^nax has matured' its seeds in the south of France, it iH 
to be hoped that some seeds may be thence obtained for South 
Florida through the patent office at Washington. I naturally 
wish to retain life long enough to see the most precious plants 
of the tropics actually spreading in South Florida, but I am 
not aniiipus to be the first introducer of all precious plants. 
The Sisal h^mp agaVes^ the Yucatan cotton shrubs, and the 
Manilla isilk mulberries, are sufficient monuments of my ambi- 
tious perseverance. 

By the last of March I obtained the first tea plant from 
Charleston, S. C, for the, special care of my younger daugh- 
ter; and by the next mail I shall endeavor to obtain the first 
olive tree for my elder daughter; and a New Zealand flax lily 
for my only son. My children are destined to be residents for 
life of South Florida, and I therefore fix their permanent affec- 
tions in its slandered soils by the deep tap-foots of valuable 
perennial plants, to be grown by their own hands, in their own 
lands; 

At pages 29 to 31 of the Farm^^g Register for , January 
31, 1840, under the headine of ^'Governmental Obstacles 
to the Propagation of Tropical Plants in South Florida," 
you will seei a sketch of the orisin and objects of the 
two acts of incorporation of the Tropical Plant Compa- 
ny. During my first visit to Key^ West, from the 1 7th of 
June to the 17th of July, 1837, I ascertained that James 
Webb, then Judge of the District, was the only reputable re- 
sident, whose character and condition combined the circum- 
stances essential for a co-trustee of any tropical plant company. 
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Judge Webb also corroborated my owd opinion, that Charles 
Howe, Esq., inspector of the customs at Indian Key, was the 
only other person, on the Florida Keys, entirely suitable to be 
our official associate; and therefore volunteered to draft the 
new charter of incorporation, and obtain its passage by the le* 
gisiative council of the territory, during the next ensuing ses* 
sion. 

The new act, then, approved the 8th of February, 1838, 
was the voluntary work of James Webb, at Tallahasse, while 
I was pursuing my own labors at Washington, to obtain a con- 
gressional grant of a township of land. To fulfil the objects 
of that congressional act, my principal plans embraced the 
primary gift of ^ sufficient quantity of land to the Tropical 
I^lant Uorapany, for the purpose of establishing a nursery of 
supply, and a model of cultivation of tropical plants. Judge 
Webb well knew the indispensable necessitv of the intermedi* 
ate measure of an additional port of entry, for the requisite re- 
moval of governmental obstacles tp individual industry; and 
therefore, unknown to Mr. Howe or myself, he addressed an 
official letter to the Hon. Secretary of the Treasury, warmly 
recommending that Mr. Howe should be appointed the first 
collector of the new port of entry. The long session of Con- 
gress closed the 7th July, 1838, with the ijsual neglect of ne- 
cessary bills; and, under these circumstances, at New York, 
Oct. 15, 1838, I addressed a circular ^'To tlie Friends of the 
Enterprise," announcing that '^the trustees will delay the or- 
ganisation of the company; and will apply their personal re- 
sources to the formation of a preparatory nursery at Indian 
Key, and the adjacent islets." 

On the 8th January, 1839, the preparatory nursery for trop- 
ical plants was established by Mr. Howe and myself on West 
Matacumba, one mile west of Indian Key; but the insuperable 
obstacles to introducing into it the tropical plants of the Baba* 
ma Islands^ &c., induced me, on the 22d October, 1839, to 
address tp you the communication of that date which appeared 
in the Dec. number of your Magazine. Unfortunately for the 
company, the emigration of James Webb to Texas, (where he 
became secretary of state,) has deprived the remaining trustees 
of their only. legal associate; and there has not yet arrived in 
South Florida any suitable personage to supply the vacancy of 
presiding trustee. The Hon. A. W. Snyder, M. C. of Illi- 
nois, was confidently expected at Indian Key, during the last 
autumti, to become a citizen for life of South Florida; but up 
to the present July w^ have not any news of him, and fear that 
he is dead. Our next hopes were directed towards E. A. 
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Williams, Esq., of your city of Boston, but months have 
elapsed without a line from him to Mr. Howe. But, under all 
events, Mr. Howe and myself are absolutely determined to re- 
main without another associate trustee, until some person shall 
arrive much more suitable than any actual resident of the Flor* 
ida Keys, including the sine qua non circumstance of citizen- 
ship for life of South Florida. Nevertheless, if Congress shall 
adjourn without opening an additional port of entry this session, 
we shall be compelled to endeavor to organize the Company 
prior to the next session of Congress, for the special purpose 
of enlisting the influence requisite to excite congressional ac- 
tion towards the bare restoration of desert freedom to individ- 
ual industry in the desert district of South Florida. If Con- 
gress merely grant the humble prayers of the numerous memo- 
rials of the poor people of the F'lorida Keys, during the months 
of February, March and April, the actual residents alone will 
suflSce to expel the murderous savages from the delightful ev- 
erglades, and thus soon terminate the nominal warfare in South. 
Florida. 

July 12. — The mail schooner Hayne has arrived with your 
June number of the Magazine. I had hoped to see in it some 
extracts from my manuscript* in your hands, especially under 
the headings of ^^Tropical Products of South Florida," where 
every thing is tropical: not merely its botany, but its zoology, 
is exclusively tropical phytology. Conchology, icthyology. 
ornithology are tropical subdivisions of its tropical zoology, t 
renew and exten'd my proffers of sratuitous collections at Indian 
Key, as long as I remain there. Mr. Howe writes to his nephew 
at Lowell, Mass., that he will supply barrels of products to his 
order, in Charleston or New York.. He will also send to vou by 
the present packet, on her return, some ripe fruit of the Manilla 
mulberries, of the second crop this year.f You have already 
some berries of the 6rst crop, in February, and you will soon 
have some berries of (he second crop in June or July. The fig 
trees do bear two full crops on this coral rock; but the present 
crop of Manilla mulberries is our first evidence that they may 
^so bear two annual crops. You will perceive that the sum 
and substance of his desires, and of my desires, embrace tbe 
speedy emigration of agricultural settlers of virtuous habits. 
We mutually wish to exhibit solely the facts^ which should ex- 
cite iipmediate emigration of sober cultivators of profitable 



* This has never l)een received.-— £iL 
t These were received.— £i. 
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plants.. The preemption laws of the United States have suf- 
ficed for the settlement of all our other new territories, and 
would, have sufficed for the settlement of South Florida, had 
it not been subjected to the exclusive monopoly at Key West, 
ever since the exchange of national flags in 1822. Neverthe- 
less, the first emigrants nex^t autumn from October to Decem- 
ber, can profitably employ themselves in the propagation of the 
Manilla silk mulberries and the Sea Island cotton shrubs, be- 
cause the cuttings of the former and the seeds of the latter can 
be obtained cheaply and abundantly. I have obtained, express- 
ly for gratuitous distribution^ six bushels of select seeds, of the 
finest Sea Island cotton, and th^y will be planted at intervals 
this summer, to create an ample supply for all emigrants in the 
autumn or winter ensuing. I have to use the words of the 
north, called autumn and winter, although we have not the sea- 
sons of (he north. 

To illustrate how little our naViohal senators are acquainted 
with the clittate and soil of South Florida, I refer you to the 
opposition of Hon. C. Clay, of Alabama, to the congressional 
act for the Introduction and propagation of tropical plants: — 
^^For aught he knew, the grantees might select a township val- 
uable enough for the cultivation of Sea Island cotton." In- 
deed! He was not aware that every acre of the calcareous 
earth of South Florida is the most valuable in the world, 
both in soil and climate, for the cultivation of Sea Island cot- 
ton. He was not aware that the grai\tees could not select a 
single acre which was not valuable enough for the cultivation of 
Sea Island cotton. He did not know that Sea Island cotton 
was introc|uced into the southern states from the neighboring 
Bahama Islands. He does not know that on the Florida 
Keys it is a perennial plant of many years' duration — that Mr. 
Howe has plants at Duck Key from seed sown eight or nine 
years ago — that, at Key V^cas there is a shrub of Sea Island 
cotton in bearing ever since 1823. He does not know, and 
cannot conceive, thB,U for this very reason^ it cannot be profit- 
ably cuhivated by large planters with numerous slaves; and 
that, vice versa, it can be most profitably propagated by small 
cultivators with feeble families. Indeed, it will be a more 
profitable business for family occupation than even the silk 
mulberry, in South Florida. , The principal recommendation 
for the production of silk in South Florida is the fact, that it 
can be produced at any hour when the person or his family has 
not any thing better to do. But silly must he be who shall 
pluck leaves, to feed silk-worms, during the same days that be 
can pluck pods of Sea Island cotton. 
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I observe that a Mr. Beatb, of Boston, has invented an im- 
provement of the Sea Island cotton machine, (gin,) more im- 
portant to poor propagators of the Sea Island cotton shrubs in 
the Florida Keys, than any modifications of raw silk reels are 
to the propagators of Jlf6rus multicadlis trees. The advantag- 
es, however, of the propagation of both the cotton shrubs and 
silk trees, on the Florida Keys, will extend to the poorest 
people of the remotest northern states. . The dry season of 
South Florida extends from November to May, and silk can 
be spun and cotton can be plucked every intervening day. In- 
valids, if poor, have hitherto been debarred of the benefits of 
spending the wintry seasons of the northern states amid the de** 
lighiful weather of tropical climates. But, hereafter, consump- 
tive invalids may sail from New England (o South Florida in 
October, and maintain themselves by light heahhy labor on tbe 
Florida Keys, until the ensuing June. Even the Yankee 
girls, who annually visit our southern cities for winter employ- 
ment, may hereafter spend the same months in South Florida, 
in the more profitable and pleasant pursuits afibrded by the 
cotton shrubs and silk trees of the Florida Keys. Very few, 
however, will ever think of returning to settle for life again in 
the northern states, after six months' stay in South Florida, 
including either the wintry or summer seasons of their native 
countries . 

July 16. — Mr. Howe has sent you some naked seed of the 
Jif6rus multicaulls, because tbe ripe frurt, plucked the earlier 
dsys of this month, being left in an open glass, the fleshy por- 
tions have, been eaten by cockroaches. Dr. Stebbins, of 
Northampton, Mass., has raised seedling plants of those sent 
him in the spring of last year, 1839, and will probably grow 
the seeds of the two crops sent him this year. It seems to 
me that your interest and^duty, as editor of your peculiar jour- 
nal, should combine to excite you to promulgate every fact 
connected with tropical Florida. Your journal can be abso- 
lutely filled, every month, for many years, with the materials 
of these Florida Keys alone. If Prof. Rafinesque, of Phila- 
delphia, or Prof. Torrey, of New York^ should spend a single 
day on a single Key of South Florida, they would find mate- 
rials for your pages during several months. Dr. Torrey must 
send his colleague. Dr. Gray, to the Florida Keys, if they re- 
ally desire to make their great work a complete Flora of North 
America, or even the United States. My time is necessarily 
devoted to the immediate means of expelling the savage Semi- 
noles, and other objects connected with the Company. 

You should know that^ in Europe, the countries of the figi 
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grape and olive, are calcareous countries; and you should also 
know, that, both in climate and soil, South Florida is super- 
latively superior to southern Europe for the propagation of 
oliye and fig trees and grape vines. As, however, these are 
not exclusively tropical fruits, I have not excited any attention 
towards their production in South Florida, by public cornmu- 
nications in the agricultural periodicals. To personal ac- 
quaintances, however, I have suggested the great profit of the 
speedy propagation of these celebrated plants, by the first cul- 
tivators on the Florida, Keys. The New Englanders, howev- 
er, who have already commenced their improvements in West 
Matacuniba, are not practical cultivators by previous profess 
sion or occupation, and, hence, are not well adapted to form a 
nursery of select grape vines or fig trees. They have receiv- 
ed seven varieties of grape vines for summer trial; but the best 
period to import such plants from the northern states is in the 
autumn. Messrs. Goodyear & Co. report, that they have 
planted two patches, each of five thousand trees, of the Manilla 
mulberries imported by them from the northern states, by the 
previous monthly mail, and they declare they shall make large 
importations of valuable plants, next autumn, to be brought by 
their colleagues, who have gone for their families. But none 
of them have the practical knowledge of an experienced nurse- 
nrman or old gardener, and I wish to impress on your mind, 
that ihejirsi cuUivatora of nurseries of supply of all useful 
plants will be the most profitably employed for their own pe- 
culiar gain, and for the good of the public in general. 

Respectfully, kc. H. Perrine. 

Indian £ey. Fa. 

The above desultory remarks by Dr. Perrine, upon the cli- 
mate of South Florida, and the establishment of the Tropical 
Plant Company, will, we believe, be read with considerable in- 
terest. The preparatory nursery for tropical plants has already 
been commenced by Dr. Perrine, in connection with his co- 
trustee, Mr. Howe, and. the JIfdrus multicaulis, with some trop- 
ical plants, has already bc^en extensively planted. We hope 
Dr. rerrine's efibrts to establish an additional port of entry at 
Indian Key may prove successful, and that Congress, another 
session, will grant what the inhabitants of the Key so much re- 

Joire. When that shall be effected , we may look to the speedy 
KOiatioo of the Company for all the objects which Dr. Perrine 
bas in view. In the mean time, we would ufge cultivators and 
possessors of tropical fruits to forward to Dr. Perrine any 
seeds which they may think useful. We have, ourselves, a 
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few seeds of the Pb6nniuin t^nax, which we shall take the first 
oppcriufrity to send to Indian Key. The dnly object of Dr. 
Perriue is, to introduce every useful plant into South Florida, 
wiifa the sole hope of rendering the establishment of the Com- 
pany a benefit to the whole country. — Ed. 



Art. IL Visit to Ksarsarge^ with Observations on its Flora^ 
fyt. By John Lewis Russell, Prof, of Botany and 
Vegetable Physiology to the Massachusetts Horticuhural 
Society, &c. &c. 

Hating lately embracied a favorable opportunity of ascend*- 
ing this fine elevation, which is at no great distance from Con- 
cord, N. HM&nd well known to the agriculturists of that State 
for its rich and fertile pastures, when cleared of its deep forests 
and subjected to cuhivation, I ofl^er for your pages the result. 
Kearsarge Mountain rises to the elevation of two thousand four 
hundred and sixty-one feet above the sea, and is a picturesque 
and pr6minent object in the foreground, as it were, of still 
higher elevations, the towering hills of the granite State. ' Near 
by, you have the long and diversely formed range of the Milk 
Hills and the noble Sunapee; the Green Mountains of Vermont 
and the White Hills in the extended view. Villages, with 
their white churches, are scattered in pleasing variety, and 
beautiful farms, and fairy crystal lakes glitter on every side, 
embosomed in forest shades, or contiguous to the towns. 
Now and then a glimpse 6f the Blackwater hiay be caught, me- 
andering in its tortuous channel, and far away the Winnipissi- 
ogee, like a line of silver, expanding here, or again contracting 
where the sight is intercepted by the neighboring scenery ^ 
its shores. 

Ascending from the village of Warren^ an excellent road 
takes you up moderate elevations so gradually, that, after trav- 
elling three miles, and passing fine farms, you suddenly find 
yourself in immediate proximity to the mountain. Notwith- 
standing the unusual drought of last month, (July,) the grass 
on these farms was very superior in many places, and more 
thitn of middling quality in most. The fact of the influence of 
mouDiain height on vegetatioii ' is the more striking in such in- 
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stances as tbese, the more especially after leaving fields of 
grain and pastures, suffering most grievously for the want of 
sufficient moisture to support vegetable life in their accustomed 
vigor. If was herCy on the roadside, that I first noticed gi- 
gantic specimens of the Angelica, (Archangdlica atropurpu- 
rea, Hojjm.) a plant once in high repute among the savants of 
female medical lore for various complaints, and in itself a noble 
and striking plant. Altboiigh once by no means rare io this 
immediate vicinity, yet now cultivators seem to have almost 
exterminated it from our Flora. iSambiicus piibens, Mx. 
grows in abundance here, and at the time (July 6,) was in full 
glory of glowing red fruit, which, intermixed with its light 
green foliage, was a prominent object. Why is this fine shrub 
neglected in cultivation? Early in flower, it is an attractive 
plant, and in fruit it far exceeds many already prized. A sin- 
gle bush of it was growing close by a blacksmith's shop, which 
particularly attracted my attention; and, whether it was the 
contrast of so much natural beauty with the blackened roof and 
walls, or its own merit, we cannot say, but it helped to form 
quite a picturesque appearance. Further up the mountain the 
same shrub mingled itself with the elegant /tubus odorous, L.,' 
then in full flower, and with the wild raspberry, (/tubus strigd- 
sus, Mx,) scarcely yet ripeningtts fruit. On tbe cleared land the 
white clover ( Trifolium r^pen^ L.) carpeted the $oil and per- 
fumed the air, not unfrequei^tly" mingling its fragrance with the 
richer odors of the strawberry, (Frag^ria virginikna?) then in 
abundant fruit, and. covering the ground in luxuriant profusion. 
So different in size and flavor from the wild strawberry of the 
lower lands near the sea, that one might fancy a distinct spe- 
cies; a point of inquiry we carelessly overlooked, regretting it 
tbe mpre on finding, subsequently, that Michaux describes an- 
other species, under the name of Fragaria canadensis, which 
we should have been glad to have identified. On rising above 
these pasture elevations, we struck into the deep and rich 
woods, which denoted a depth of soil of great value. Here 
the most prominent object was O'^calis acetosdlla, which 
formed a constant carpet, and in profuse flower; its truly ele- 
gant veined corolla attractive to the most incurious eye. Pla- 
tanthera orbiculata, Lifidl., and Micr6stylis ophioglossoides, 
JV1l/^, also sparsely occurred. C6rnus canadensis, X., was 
yet lingering in flower. 

As the ascent became more laborious and precipitous, we 
came into what is technically called the '^black growth," con- 
sisting of spruce, peculiar to elevated ridges and rocky soils. 
Here we met with Ribes rigens, Mx.y or Mountain currant, 
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viiih prickly red berries of a most unpleasant flavor; rather 
pretty as an ornamental shrub. Fiburnum lantanoides was 
intermingled, and occasional Carices, which were observed 
growing on the summit. In the hollows, now almost entirely 
dry, was Sphagnum sp., while in other cryptogamnous plants 
we were greatly disappointed. A single Grophina was all we 
could meet with, and even lower down in the ravines and 
streams the mosses and lichens were scarce. Potentilla hir- 
sJita (?) was, however, blooming on the very top. > 

The summit of this mountain presents a remarkable appear* 
ance. Totally divested of soil, the rocks are smooth and 
rounded, as if water worn. Where any strata are perceptible, 
they dip towards the south-east. Veins of coarse White quartz 
ocbur, which is sometimes tinged with a reddish hue. Gneiss 
is mingled with porphyry, the latter almost precisely the 
same, at least in appearance, with that which occurs on the 
coast of Massachusetts Bay, near Salem. Tolerable sized 
bowlders, of the coarsest porpliyritic granite, are scattered over 
the top. A most 'singular variety of primitive formation is 
here conspicuous, and must afford the geologist a subject of 
Interest. Remains of large trees are mouldering slowly away, 
the evident exuvia of a former heavy growth. Tradition in- 
deed asserts that such was the case, and that fires were the im- 
mediate cause of its destruction, and the means of the denuda- 
tion of the rocks. A few stunted spruces linger amid the cre- 
vices, and on the margin of depressions filled with sphagna; 
the rest is sterile and bare. 

One would hardly imagine that we should find any signs of 
floriculture amid these hills. At the excellent farm-house of 
aii acquaintance we saw the mountain ash, (Pyrus americ&nd, 
Del.) transplanted from the adjacent ridges, while a little bor- 
der of double pinks, balsams, asters, petunias, and many other 
pretty flowers, denoted a taste for the elegant pursuits of the 
garden. The more delicate fruits do not nourish; the winters 
being too long and severe for the peach, plum, and better kinds 
of cherry, and even the pear is of an uncertain growth. We 
saw a sour Morello cherry, (C6rasus vulgaris,) however, full 
of ripe fruit, and very thrifty apple trees^ In the village of 
Warren we were pleased with a simple but novel method of 
cultivating the Conv6lvulus s^pium; consisting of planting it 
under the windows,. and training it on long stout strings, similar 
to the plan pursued by some with the morning glory, (C. mi- 
jor.) ' In this instance the former had the advantage: its rich 
green leaves, exuberant flowers, and pyramidal contoul: pre- 
sented a pleasing aspect. 
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Art* III. Notices of Green and Hot-houses^ in ani ntar 
Philadelphia. No. 3. By A Philadelphia Ama* 

TEUR. 

. Bartram Botanic Garden — Messrs. Carr^JSIcAvoy^tf Gale. 
No one estpblishment in the country is of so long standing as 
the Bartram Botanic Garden. Owing to the increasing age of 
the late proprietor, Col. Carr, for some time past its plants and 
shrubbery have been wanting of attention, but now, under the 
supervision of Daniel McAvoy, Esq., every thing is rap* 
idly acquiring a new face. The collection of green-house 
plants is moderate, and principally of standard, though with 
many new, varieties; camellias are numerous and of good 
growth, though principally of seedling varieties, nu)st of which 
are from the single red: we noticed a number of Gne plants 
completely covered with fruit; w4rratah, variegkta, ciroea, 
&c., which, in the course of time, will probably produce some 
good varieties. 

The green-houses are now empty, with the exception of 
grapes, of which the collection is extensive. In the camellia 
house, the black Hamburgh, white sweetwater, white Muscat 
of Alexandria, Chasselas of Fontainbleau, and Turner's black 
grape, v^ere covered with fruity which, though looking well, 
I, like the fox, should have certainly said, were sour, bad 
not Mr. McAvoy's politeness induced roe to change my 
opinion. The C&cti are in good health; I noticed particular- 
ly a fine collection of young azaleas^ of all the principal varie- 
ties, in extraordinary health and vigor. The pelargoniums are 
numerous, but under cultivation, and principally of good sorts; 
it is a favorite plant with Mr. McAvoy, who grows his fine 
sorts princi.pally in the open groundi 

The nursery garden contains the largest and finest specimens 
of ornamental trees known in the country. One, the Cupris- 

' sus disticha, is an immensity,, being twenty-seven feet in cir- 
cumference at the base. I noticed an uncommonly large spe- 
cimen of the Magn6h'a conspicua, completely covered with 
flower buds. The Magndlia acuminata is next in size, io the 

. garden, to the Cupr6ssus disticha. The collection of ever- 
greens is very extensive, and apricots, pears, apples, plums^ 
&c., are equally as numerous, and in good health. I had 
scarcely time to examine fully into the. merits of every things 
but will, at some more convenient opportunity. I observed, 
with much pleasure, that more attention has been bestowed in 
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thiS) than for the last several years, to the cultivation of native 
American plants and seeds, of which they have a very large 
stock on hand. a Philadelphia Amateur. 

Philadelphia^ Jiug. 1840. 



Art. IV. — Descriptive noHce of four wew seedling Camellias^ 
raised by Dr. J. L. ChjLnnell, fVashingtonj D. C. By 

Dr. J. L. GVNNELL. 

Last year you was furnished with a short account of sev- 
eral of my seedling camellias, by the hands of Mr. Fuhner: 
having several other seedling plants which have flowered since 
that time, I hav^e thought proper to send you the following 
descriptions of the same, viz: 

CamiffiB, japinica var. JUrs. Dolly Madison. — A seedling 
of the old double striped or variegkta. It has a pure white 
flower, about the shape of Camellia coccinea, though much 
inore double, with rose*edged petals, an imperfect style, and 
but one anther; green pericarp. The only flower that has 
expanded was very late m the season, and that upon a small 
lower limb. The foliage is somewhat like C. coccinea and 
aeubcefdlh. The plant promises an abundant bloom next winter, 
and it will, I presume, be a magnificent variety. 

C. j\ tfor. Major Lawrence Lewis is a seedling of the old 
C. varieg^ta: the flower is a fine crimson, with fifteen large 
rose-edged petals, and eight smaller irregular petals, an imper- 
fect style, and a few anthers; green pericarp, and foliage near- 
ly like the old striped. This will be a desirable variety. 

C. j. var. Gen. Henry Lee. — A fine crimson flower, with 
twenty large rose-edged petals and ten smaller irregular ones, 
an imperfect style, and some stamens; foliage rather long. 
According to my label, it is a seedling of the old single red 
camellia. I have had several other seedlings from the old single 
red, with from ten to fifteen petals.* 

C. j. var. Judge Bushrod Washington. — This variety was 
sold to me, recently, by my friend Mr. John J. Frobel, of Fair- 

*We have a seedling wfafich aoswen nearly to the deecription 
of the variety Oen. Lee» which wa raised from the old eingle red: il 
promises to be a superb sort, when the plant acquires size. — Ed. 
VOL. VI.*— NOk IX. 43 
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fax county, Va. , who raised it frow a seed. The flower is a light 
rose, or dark pink color j and is verj much like C. i. var. Fldyt^ 
as to color, shape, and size: the petals are rose-edged, and im- 
bricated, (with sometimes a few small petals, and a few au^tl^rs 
in the centre like Floyi, as it has bloomed here:) the pericarp 
is green, which will make it an easy bloomer; the foliage is 
rather roundish, like C. j. var specidsa, but not so flat, in which 
it differs materially from Fldyt. It is a magnificent yariety. 

My seedling camellias, described in your Magazine here- 
tofore (Vol. v., p. 210,) flowered again last winter. The 
camellia Old Virginia held true to its character. The variety 
George Mason, Sen. was rather more double, resembling in 
shape the C. j. var. fl6rida, but with more guard patab, and 
with most of the petals heart-shaped instead of rose-edged, 
as heretofore described; the anemone centre was also more 
full. The camellia Gen. Thomas Nelson had more petals, 
which were mostly heart-shaped instead of rose-edged, as here- 
tofore described. (I find, by particular examination that the 
old double white variety is also subject to this variation in its 
petals; they being sometimes rose-edged, and at others heart- 
shaped.) The variety Peter Francisco has bloomed twice, 
and is true to the character which has been previously given in 
your pages. 

I have propagated many of my seedlings, and shall probably 
be able to supply amiateurs and others with the following varie- 
ties after they have flowered the coming winter, viz: — C. j. 
vari Old Virginia, Peter Francisco, George Mason, Gen. Ma- 
son, Mrs. Madison, and Judge Bushrod Washington. 

If you deem the above descriptions of interest to your read- 
ers, you are at liberty to insert them in your useful Magazine 
of Horticulture, and greatly oblige. 

Respectfully, yours, J. L. Guxtnell. 

Washingtony D. C, Aug. 1840. 



Art. V. On the growth and treatment of the LiKum Jopdni- 
cum in pots^ By the Editor. 

In a previous volume (IV. , p. 408,) we gave our readers an 
article upon the forcing of the common white lily, (L. c&ndi- 
dum,) in pots. We had not, at that time, attempted the culti- 
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ration of any other kinds in the same manner; but last season, 
having a large number of fine bulbs of the L. jap6nicum, we 
planted out about a dozen of them in pots, in order to ascertain 
to what advantage they might be thus grown. The splendor 
of the L. jap6nicum is fully equal to the L. cfindidum, and 
although the flowers have not the delicious fragrance of the lat- 
ter, they fully make up for its loss in their purer white, and 
large trumpet shaped, flowers, elevated upon a taller stem, 
and standing out upon a slightly curved and delicate footstalk. 
It makes a much more imposing appearance in the green-house 
than the L, cdndidum. 

The following was our method of treatment: — About the mid- 
dle of November, a dozen No. 4 pots were filled with a com- 
post prepared of about one half loand, and one half decayed 
leaf soil, or very old manure, with a small quantity of sand. 
In this the bulbs were placed, one in each pot, just covering 
them with the earth. , The pots were all set away underneath 
the stage in the green-house, where they remained until Feb- 
ruary, and were watered only once or twice during the inter- 
inediate period. Probably a frame would answer equally as 
well or better than a green-house, or perhaps a cellar, as the 
bulbs are perfectly hardy, and grow vigorously in the open air. 

During the latter part of February, some of the pots were 
removed to the front of the green-house, when they began to 
run up their flower stems; as soon as they had attained a few 
inches in length and appeared strong, the plants were set up 
where they could receive more sun and air. They all came 
forward rapidly, and in April had thrown up their tall flower 
stems to the height of nearly three feet, each of which were ter» 
minated with from three to five of its snow white flowers. These 
were successively displayed as the pots of bulbs were succes- 
sively placed upon the stage, and a fine show was kept up for 
two months. 

After the stems had withered somewhat, the pots were re- 
moved from the house into an airy situation, where, after they 
bad remained till signs of desiccation in the foliage took place, 
they were turned upon their sides, to remain until the middle 
or latter part of September, when they may be taken out of the 
pots and turned into the ground to regain their strength, and 
fresh strong bulbs from the border should be planted in their 
place, if the flowers are wanted. 

We can recommend this species as affording a great deal of 
beauty in a collection, and, from its easy growth, a most de- 
sirable plant. 
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Art. VI. Notices of new and beautiful Plants figured in 
tke London Florieultural and Botanical Magazines; with 
Remarks on the Cultivation of many of the species j and some 
•Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards^s Botanical Register^ or Ornamental Flower Garden 
and Shrubbery. Elach number containing from six to eight 
plates, with additional miscellaneous information, relative to 
new Plants. In monthly numbers; Ss. plain, da. 64. colored. 

Paxton's Magazine of Botany J and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. Monthly. %i. 64L 
each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to the Duke of DeroiH 
shire. 

The Gardsner^s Gazette, and Weekly Journal of Science and 
Literature. Weekly; price 6(1. each. 

Botanical and FlorieuUural Intelligence. Cryptogamia of 
Chelmsford^ Mass. — At a late meeting of the Boston Society 
of Natural History, Prof. J. L» Russell read a paper, entitled 
^^Remarks on the Cryptogamia of Chelmsford," accompanying 
which were specimens presented to the Society's herbarium, 
by the author. The following are the species which are 
noticed in Mr. Russell's remarks: — 

Squamkria rubioa Hoffm. Not mentioned in Hitchcock's 
Catalogue of the plants of Massachusetts. This lichen is con- 
sidered rare in other parts of New En^and. In Chelmsford 
it is one of the most beautiful lichens, investing the surfaces 
of bowlders. Its synonomy, as ascertained by Mr. Edward 
Tuckerman, Jr., embraces Lichen chrysoleiicus of Hud.; Par- 
m^lia chrysoleiica Jich.; and Lecandra chrysoleiica •dcfc. 
It is found uniformly on granite bowlders, in intimate associa- 
tion with, supposed to be, Le^idea lapicida «dc&., which also 
is not found in Hitchcock's C<4alogue. It is best distinguish- 
ed by the apothecia chiefly occurring between the areols, and 
by their being black, with a maj^n of the same color. 

Cornicularia laniita Jlch,, is met with: this plant does not 
appear to buve been observed by any American botanist. Its 
co-species Q. pub^scens ^ch., is to be seen on the same ex- 
posures, a fact at variance with the testimony of Acharius 
and other botanists. 

Urceolkria scrupdsa, considered rare, is an inhabitant of the 
rocks, and is a curious and well defined lichen. 
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Of the doubtful genus Lepriiria, two species have been de- 
tected) viz: — L. chlorina on stone walls, and L. latebritrum 
of HaUeyj on bowlders, and a third doubtful one, supposed to 
be the L* vir^scens. 

The large rocks afford the Endoc &rp on miniatum and £. 
smaragdiLlum, whiie the curious £. W6bert is abundant in 
brooks. Variolkria am^ra Habey and «4c&. is abundant, its 
intense bitterness resembling quinine. This has been suppos- 
ed identical with V. faginea; but they are probably two differ- 
ent species, only to be distinguished by minute characters. Of 
the Cetraris, there are three of the four mentioned in Hitch- 
cock's Catalogue^ viz. C. lacunosa, C. cili^ris, and C. viridis. 
An interesting small Nephrdma is somewhat abundant on the 
faces of small sunken stones, in sunny exposures, which Mr. 
Tuckerman supposes to be N. helvetica, and identical with the 
plants found by him in Newton. This also adds another new 
species to Hitchcock's Catalogue. Two species of Ramall- 
na occur, viz. R. fraxinea, R. polymorpha, the latter common 
on stone walls. The Borrdra furfur^cea is common on the 
branches of the pitch pine. Lecanora fdlva'SeZv., is common 
on old elms and oaks. £v£mia prun&stri of Hitchcock's Cat' 
aloguej or what has been supposed to be this, has been found 
in company with E. vulplna, which is very common. It has 
not a slight resemblance to the Borr^ra furfurkcea, and it is 
supposed the B. furfnrkcea was intended by B. purpuriicea, 
given as its synonyme. The following is the description of the 
£v6rnia prun&stri: — thallo albo, pallescente, lacunis dichoto- 
mo-multifidis, erecto, adscendentibus linear! alternatis planis 
rugosa lacunosus subtis subcaniculatis albissimus: apothecia 
disco rufescente. 

Some interesting mosses have also been found, not inserted 
in Hitchcock's Catahgue. A minute moss, found by Edward 
Tuckerman, Jr., on the summit of Bear Hill, Waltham, proves 
to be Weissia controv6rsa of the catalogue, and identical with 
W. viridula Hedto.^ given as distinct. Two species of Poly- 
trlchum, and a supposed new one, have been found. A deli- 
cate fern, not previously seen in this section, has been found 
in company with the March&ntia hirsdta Sch.; it is the Aspid- 
lum fr&gile Willd.; it has been found in New York, in com- 
pany with Aspidium rhizopbyllum, and in both locations its 
habitat is about limestone quarries. {Silliman^s Journal,) 

Fucheh fulgens. — This new and splendid species of the 
fuchsia is yet rare, and only found in the choicer collections in 
the vicinity: the plapts are yet, consequently, small, from the 
desire of the possessors to increase it, and most of those which 
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have flowered have been small plants only a year old. Od6 of 
the finest and most vigorous plants which has come under our 
notice, was one exhibited at the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society's Rooms, by Mr. Tidd, of Woburn. Mr. Tidd ia 
quite an amateur cultivator, and has succeeded in growing a 
iDutting, in the shbrt space of three months, to the height of 
upwards of a foot, the plant having upon it a fine raceme of 
its long, cylindrical vivid colored blo^oms, to the number of 
twenty-five or thirty: the cutting was inserted on the 9tb of 
May last, and 'when rooted was shifted from pot to pot, until 
it gained its present size. Mr. Tidd has been so uncommonly 
successful m his management of the plant, that we have urged 
him to communicate, through our pages, bis method of treat- 
ment. Mr. Tidd has seed saved from some of the flowers fer- 
tilized by the F. globdsa, and from it may be produced some 
new and elegant varieties; The fulgens is die parent of many 
very superb varieties which have been raised by the aid of 
careful hybridization, by English cultivators; and we hope our 
own gardens may be enriched by hybrid productions between 
the globosa and other species, which will add a new feature to 
the tribe, and render it so much more interesting, as to attract 
more attention by cultivators generally.— <-£cI. 

• JV«w varieties of Verbenas. — W. C. Wilson, Esq., of Bal- 
timore, has raised several hundred seedling verbenas, four or five 
of which are stated to be new and exceedingly pretty sorts, 
and one or two of them quite distinct: only a few have, as yet^ 
flowered; but Mr. Wilson informs us that there is a very great 
diversity of foliage, and probably some of them .may prove 
novel and highly interesting varieties. Mr. Wilson is as great 
an admirer of the tribe as ourselves, and plants every season 
large patches of all the fitiest kinds. We hope tohave the op- 
portunity to lay before our readers a description of all the dis- 
tinct and desirable new kinds raised by Mr. Wilson, either by 
himself, or by some of our friends in Baltimore. — Id, 

Seedling dahlias. — My seedling dahlias are beginning to 
flower, and there will be some fine varieties. I have about 
thirteen or fourteen hundred plants. — Fotirs, T. Hancockj 
Burlington^ ^. J*. [Mr. Hancock is the raiser of that fine 
dahlia, the Hero of Tippecanoe, and we hope that he will be as 
successful in producing fine varieties from his seedlings, which 
he mentions as now about blooming. — 'Ed.'] 

GaillardisL picta^ and Eryismum Peroffskyknum^ are two 
very beautiful new annuals; the former with its large purplish 
flowers, bordered with yellow, and the latter with its spikes of 
bright orange blossoms, somewhat resembling a fine wall flow- 
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er: the latter flowers profuselj, and is one of the prettiest or- 
naments of the garden. Both of them are of simple cultivation, 
and produce an abundance of blossoms, without requiring any 
particular care. Erysimum Perofiskydnunii planted in patches, 
attaining as it does to the height of from twelve to fifteen inch- 
es, presents, with its orange tints, one of the most attractive 
objects in the flower garden. — Ed. 

Vtlfhinwa £arI6ioi, a beautiful perennial species, hereto- 
fore noticed by us (Vol. III. p. 250,) has been exhibited at 
the Maissachusetts Horticultural Society's Rooms, the present 
season, by Messrs. Breck & Co. It is equally beautiful with 
the Chinese, and, like that variety, worthy of a place in every 
choice collection.— /(d. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



Art. I. General Notieet. 

General SufMnary of the etrueture ofPlanU.'^M, De Candolle, the 
eelebrated botanist, has been publishing a work, in parts, entitled 
Vegetable Organography, It has just been completed, and a trans* 
lation of it has been made by Mr. Kingdon, and published in London 
in two Yols. octavo. This work is reviewed in a late number of 
Loudon's Magazine^ from which we extract the following chapter, 
which concludes the second volume. It is so comprehensive m its 
character, and so fully answers to the title of the chapter, thai we 
are sure it will be read with great pleasure. Every botanist and 
Tegetable physiologist will, of course, wish to possess the work, but, 
es all oor readers may not have the opportunitv of so dping, we pre- 
sent the following in our pages. M. De CandoUe's work is one or the 
most complete wnich the present a^ has produced. The "extensive 
▼lewB ana enlightened generalizations oif the author," sa^ the re> 
Tiewer, "meet the eye in every page, and earry us along m such, a 
manner, that no person taking up the book would wish, if possible, to 
lay it down till he had read it through." The following cnapter may 
be commended as a specimen of the work : — 

<'ist. A plant is an organized and living being, devoid of voluntary 
motion, having neither nerves, muscles, nor a central cavity resem- 
bling a stomach, and always, or nearly always, attached to the soil 
from which it draws its nourishment. 

"Sd. Plants are either wholly, or in a great measure, composed of 
membranous Cellules, closed on all sides, more or less united together, 
and eneloied, at least in their young state, in a membranous caticle. 
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Those which are entirely thus formed bear the name of Cellalar 
Plants. 

*'Sd. Those which are thus formed in part, and which are called 
Vascular Plants, present, besides the cellules, cylindrical tubes which 
are called Vessels; these^are nerer naked, but always surroonded by 
cellules. 

"4th. In vascul^ plants we observe, moreover :-^l8t, that the cel- 
lules and vessels are united in very different decrees, so as frequently 
to leave between them empty spaces, called uitereeUular Passages; 
3d, that besides the purely membranous vessels, there are bodies roll- 
ed spirally, apd endowi^ with great elasticity, which are called Tra- 
cheiB; Sd, that their cuticle is pierced (at least in almost every part 
exposed to the air,) with pores or Stomata, which appear to be evap- 
orating organs. 

"5th. The cellules are endowed with the faculty of uniting togeth- 
er, of absorbing the moisture around them, and probably of contract- 
ing and dilating. They are round, or more or less elongated; the 
former enclose the feculent, mucilaginous, or resinous matters which 
they have elaborated, of which the latter contains little or none. The 
round ones form the parenchyma; the long ones (by themselves in 
cellular plants, united with the vessels in vascular ones,) compoee the 
fibres or nerves. 

*'6th. The passages between the elonffated cellules, or the vessels, 
appear eminently to serve for carrying tne lymph, L e. the as yet un- 
elaborated waterv juices. Those which are formed among the round 
cellules contain the more stagnant juices. 

"7th. The vessels,' whatever their form, seem eminently intended 
to contain air or gas, and are true aerial canals, at least in the ordina- 
ry course of vegetation. 

"8th. Certain particular points of the surface of plants, and espe- 
cially of vascular ones, are more eminently endowed with the faculty 
of absorbing water. They are called Spongioles, and are situated at 
the extremity of roots, at the top of the style, and on the surface of 
seeds. 

"9th. Dilatations of the intercellular passaj^es^ or, in certain cases, 
ruptures of the cellules, cause irregular cavities m the interior of the 
tissue. These receive the name of Air Cavities when filled with air» 
or of Receptacles of proper Juice when they contain an elaborated 
juice. 

"10th. Glands, or glandular surfaces, are some of them composed 
only of cellular tissue, others of cellular tissue and vessels; both se- 
crete special juices, but the first appear fat least in certain floral or- 
gans) to be excrementitial, and the secona, recrementitial. 

<'Uth. The surface of plants exposed to the air is often invested 
with Hairs, which are prolon((ations formed of projecting cellules. 
Some of these hairs are protecting org[ans for the surfaces; the others 
the supports or canals of excrementitial glands. They are always 
situated upon the nerves, whilst the stomata are always dpon the pa- 
renchyma. 

**13th. Avascular plant, considered lengthways, is composed. of 
two bodies opposed by their bases (stem and root,) and which jprow 
in a contrary direction to one another. Their point of junction is 
called the Neck. 

"ISth. The body which deseends, or the Root, elongates indefinite- 
ly by its.extremity alone; does not become green by the action of the 
sun, except at .its extremity; bears neither leaves nor flowers, and 
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Berres to fix the plant in the ground, and to draw up ita nourish- 
roent. 

"14tb. The bodv which rises upwards, or the Stem, elongates 
throughout its whole length} till the period when it ceases to grow, 
unless by the development of a body resembling itself (branch,) and 
which is grafted upon it. It becomes green on exposure to the light, 
throughout its whole length, at least in its young state, liears leaves 
and flowers, and transmits to them the nutriment absorbed by the 
roots. 

'<15tfa. The stem of vascular plants is sometimes cylindrical, com- 
posed of a single system, (the Woody Body,) which mcreases by the 
development of new fibres internally; sometimes conical, and compos- 
ed of two systems, (the Woody Body and Bark,) which increase in di- 
ameter by means of layers, which are developed upon the surface of 
each of these systems which is in contact with the other system. To the 
first the name of Endogens is given, to the latter that of Exogeos. The 
etructure of the root of each class is similar to that of the stem. 

'*16th. The stem of vascular plants is furnished laterally with ap- 
pendicular organs, which seem formed by the expansion of one or 
more fibres. 

''17th. These appendicular organs, although very different from 
one another in their appearances and uses, seem, however, entirely 
identical in their original nature. 

''Those which are already formed in the embryo, hear the name of 
Cotyledons, or Seed Leaves; those which are produced immediately 
afterwards. Primordial Leaves. The following bear simply the name 
of Leaves. Those which immediately surround the flower receive 
the name of Bracts, and the flower itself is composed of several verti- 
cils of appendicular organs, much modified. 

"18th. The apoendicular organs perform, according to their poei- 
tion and mode or development, several different functions, of which 
the principal are : — 

*'lst. That of nourishing organs, as the cotyledons and leaves; 

'*Sd, That of protecting organs, as the scales of buds, bracts, se- 
pals, petals, carpels, in their last stage; 

"Sd, That of fructifying organs, as the stamens and the carpels, 
during the first stage of their existence. Several partake of both of 
these functions. 

"19th. The nourishing appendicular organs are, at their origin, al- 
ternate in endogenous plants, called also, for this reason, Monocoty- 
ledons: opposite or verticillate in Exogens, called also Dicotyledons. 
In the course of their development, those of Endogens alwavs remain 
alternate or spiral, those of Exogens may either remain in their prim- 
itive state, or take a spiral 'disposition. 

"SOth. The appendicular organs, which compose the flowers, are, 
in both classes, disposed in concentric verticils; the innermost are 
sometimes spiral. . 

"31st. The protecting appendicular organs hold a middle station, 
in form, size, color, and often also in position, between the two other 
classes; and we frequently see them metamorphosed, either into or- 
gans decidedly nourishing, or, more rarely, into fructifying ones. 

"23d. The appendicular organs are generally composed of a peti- 
ole and limb, but one of them may be wanting. The Petiole, wnich 
is the bundle of fibres not as yet disunited, has its fibres longitudinal; 
the Limb, which is the part formed by the expansion of the nbres, has 
them more or less diverging. These fibres of the limb, or Nerves of 
VOL. VI. — NO. IX. 4< 
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leaves, are generally curved in Endogens, and separate at angles 
more or less acute in Ezogens. 

"2dd. The nerves cf£ curvi-nerved leaves converge towards the 
apex, or diverge from a middle bundle. Those of anguli-nerved ones 
are pinnate^ palmate, or pedate; but the portions of the limb of the 
three last classes are penni-nerved, so that this form seems essential 
to the leaves of Qicotyledons. 

''34th. The leaves of Dicotyledons are the only ones which have 
been seen, either composed of joints or leaflets^ or furni9bed with lat- 
eral stipules. 

"36tb. Germs, or the undeveloped rudiments of new individuals, 
appear able to arise from all parts of the surface; but there are cer- 
tain points where they are developed in preference, such as the axils of 
the appendicular organs, and the extriemities of the fibres of their limfae. 
"86th. The germs which are placed in the axils of the appendicular 
organs, along the stem, or petiole, may be developed by the action of 
the nutritive forces alone. Those Which are situated at the extremity 
of the lateral fibres of the limb, almost always require (except in Bn- 
ophyllum,) in order to be developed^ a particular operation called Fe- 
cundation. 

**37th. The germs which are developed without fecundation most 
frequently arise united to the mother plant without having proper en- 
velopes, and without shooting out roots: they then form branches. 
Some separate when they are furnished with a tubercle or store of 
nutriment: they iben form separate individuals, and produce roots. 

**28th. Every stem or brnnch can shoot out adventitious roots. In 
Dicotyledonous trees, these spring from the Icnticels; every branch, 
furnibhed with them, or capable of producing them, may easily be 
separated from the mother plant, and form a distinct being. 

''39th. The germs which are developed by fecundation are always 
contained in a closed envelope, furnished with the rudiments of a root 
and appendicular organs. They receive the name of Embryos. 

"30th. The unfecundated germs perpetuate the Varieties of the mo- 
ther plant; the embryos only retain the characters of races or species. 
"31st. The appendicular organs which immediately surround the 
flowers, or the bracts, hardly ever have leaf-buds developed in their 
axils; this is still more seldom the case in the appendicular organs 
which compose the flowers. 

^'S3d> ^oe buds, or germs, which are developed into branches, are 
often protected in thek young state by scales, which are nothing but 
the outerniost appendicular organs of the young branch, modifi^ by 
their position. 

*'3Sd. The flower, in which is the apparatus destined for the fecun- 
dation, is a kind of terminal bud, formed of verticillate appendicular 
organs, the outermost of which act the part of protecting organs, the 
innermost of sexual ones: but they are capable of changing their of- 
fice, by being transformea either into leaves, or from one into another. 
"34th. In the modifications or transformations of the appendicular 
organs, each is only usually converted into the nature of the verticil 
which follows or precedes it in the order of development or position. 
The first phenomenon, which is the most frequent^ has received the 
name of Ascending, or Direct, Metamorphosis; and th§ second, that 
of Descending, or Retrograde, Metamorphosis. 

"d5th. The flower, being formed of verticillate organs, is necessa- 
rily terminal with regard to the pedicel, at least when the pedicel is not 
Srolonged beyond it, as happens accidentally in certain proliferous 
owera 
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''36th. Pedicels near one another, and eomposing the same inflo- 
rescence, are disposed after three systems: — Ist, the outer or lateral 
ones are developed first, and the flowering proceeds indefinitely in a 
centripetal order; Sd, the central one, which is necessarily terminal, 
flowers first, and the flowering proceeds in a centrifugal order; 8d, 
these two laws are combined, the one affecting the general axis, the 
other the lateral branches. 

"87th. The number of verticils in phanerogamous flowers i« usu- 
ally four; but it may vary, being either less when one is absent or 
united to the neighboring one, or more when one is composed of sev- 
eral verticils or similar rows. 

^ "S8th. The almost universal disposition of the pieces of each ver- 
ticil or row, is that of being alternate with those or the preceding ver- 
ticil or row. 

"39th. The number of pieces of each floral verticil is generally three 
in Monocotvledons, and nve in Dicotyledons. 

''40th. All the caulinary, and especiallv the appendicular, part^ of 
plants are capable of being united together, especially during their 
infancy; the union is a distinct phenomenon from the (|:raA; it is the 
more easy in proportion as the nature of the organs is more analo- 
gous; it takes the name of Cohesion when it comes between similar 
organs, and Adhesion when they are different- The different degrees 
of adhesion of similar organs, or of the parts of the same organ, de- 
termine either its integrity, or the divisions or indentations of most or- 
gans. 

"41st« All the caulinary or appendicular parts are capable, when 
they are filiform, of expanding into limbs; and, when naturally in the 
form of a limb, of presenting a cylindrical appearance. They may 
also, within certain limits, put on forms, sizes, textures, colori, and 
even functions and positions, varying in different points of the same 
individual or analogous ones; this constititutes the Degenerations or 
metamorphoses of organs. 

'M2d. All the appendicular organs, verticillate or spiral, are capa- 
ble of presenting multiplications of number, both in the increase in 
the number of the verticils or spires, or in the increase in that num- 
ber of the pieces in each of the systems. 

'MSd. All the organs of plants are susceptible of being abortive, ei- 
ther whollv or in part, and, consequently, of presenting simple rudi- 
ments, or leaving empty spaces. ' 

'*44th. All the irregularities observed in the symmetry of verticillate 
organs, and especially in that of flowers and fruits, appear to result 
from one of the causes mentioned in the four preceding paragraphs, 
or from the combination of several of them. 

"45th. Ill particular, the unity »r solitariness of the verticillate or- 
igans can only exist by the abortion of those which ought to complete 
the venicil, or spire, or by the union of several. 

"46th. The fruit is formed by the Carpels, which may be free, or 
cohere together, or adhere to neightvoring parts. 

"47ih. As the two margins of each carpellary leaf can bear ovules, 
the solitariness of the seed in a carpel, free or united to others, can 
only result from an abortion. 

"48th. The embryo must be considered as the development, by fe- 
cundation, of a germ situated at the extremity of* one of the lateral 
fibres of the carpellary leaf. 

"49th. Cryptogamous plants present, in their organization, onljr 
partial indicutious of symmetry, which, in the present state of the ki- 
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ence, are Dot sufficient to enable as to recognize the laws. We can- 
not affirm, particularly, whether there is fecundation in ail Cryptoga- 
inous plants, or whether several are not reproduced by unfecundated 
germs." — (^Gard. Mag.) 



Abt. II. Domestie NoHeeB, 

The Maiioehuietts HortieuUural Society hold their annual exhibi- 
tion on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 9th, 10th, and llth 
of September. Owing to our absence, the present number will be 
delayed a few days, and will not probably rieach our distant subecrib- 
ers before the exhibition takes place. Our account, however, of the 
flowers, fiz^'t exhibited will be so complete, that we hope it will afford 
our readers as much interest as possible next to an inspection of the 
exhibition itself. — Ed. 

The Fennsylvania Horticultural Society holds its annual exhibition 
at the Masonic Hall, Chestnut St., Philad.,on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, the 16th, l7th, and 18th September. The exhibition will 
probably be very splendid, as the Society have offered liberal premi- 
ums, to which we refer the reader in a future page of the present 
number. — Id. 

The Jltmual Exhibition of the New Haven Hortietdtural Society 
will take place about the first of October, no particular day haying 
yet been decided upon. The Society have offered liberal premiunos, 
to be awarded for the best articles exhibited on the occasion. The 
list is so long that we have no room to copy it: the aggregate amount 
is upwards of two hundred dollars, distributed in prizes of from one to 
five dollars each. The season appears so promising, that a splendid dis- 
play is anticipated. We trust our correspondents, Mr. Silliman, jr., 
or Dr. Monson, will send us a complete account of the exhibition, in 
■eason to appear in our December number. — Jd» 

Tippecanoe oeachci. — .Our subscriber and correspondent, J. A. 
Lazell, Esq., or Columbus, Ohio, has sent us a few buds of a new 
seedling peachy which he has named' the *' Tippecanoe," and from 
his account of it, we judge it to be a valuable variety. The fruit 
measures nine inches in circumference, and for flavor and beauty is 
considered equal to any other kind in cultivation. The buds were 
kindly forwarded to us by mail, in a newspaper, and appear as if 
thev would grow if budded into a free growing stock. Mr. Lazell 
will please accept our thanks for his kind attentions; and we hope to 
have the pleasure, at a future day, of reporting the progress of the 
trees and the maturity of the fruit, under our own observation, when 
we shall give a correct description of the variety. Our pages are 
not a fitting place for us to express our admiration or regret at the 
name Mr. liazell has chosen for his seedling; if they were, we can 
assure him we should launch out into a more lengthy notice of the 
variety. We can only say, that no care shall be wanting on our 
part; to add so desirable a sort to our collection. — Ed. 

New eeedling pear. — Our correspondent, Dr. Bull, of Hartford, 
Conn., has sent us two pearsi as specimens of a native variety which 
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IS {^wiDg about sixteen miles west of that city. Dr. Ball's accoont 
of it is as follows :-y**I send you a few seedling pears, which, for the 
season, I think decidedly superior to any other we have in Connecti- 
cut. ^ They were handed me this day by a person who owns the 
original tree, and who has a young tree which he has raised from a 
sucker which he took from the root of the parent stock. The fruit 
of both are alike. — ycrnrt, E. W, BuU, Hartford^ Conn,y Jhigtut 18, 
1840." We regret to state that the pears did not reach us until the 
35tb, seven days after they were sent, and they were then so far de- 
cayed that it was impossible for us to ascertain their merits. We 
shall be happy to receive another specimen, when, if they arrive safely 
and in gocKl season, we will endeavor to give some correct estimate of 
their quality. — Ed, 

HortieuUure in Ohio.^l think you encourage correspondents to 
speak so much of themselves, as to describe the rise and progress of 
tneir garden or nurserv, if they are so fortunate as to have one. My 
grounds are situated half a mile from the capital of Ohio. I com- 
menced my operations nine years ago, on fifky acres of dense forest. 
It is yet in a rough state, but I have planted out for bearing more than 
one thousand varieties of the most select fruits 1 could obtain from 
the nurseries in your recion, and from the Slate of Mew York and 
other sources. More than' one hundred varieties have fruited this 
season, and among them i have had some delicious fruits, but others 
which I received with high sounding names have proved worthless. 
In the spring of 1897 I received one hundred varieties of pear scions 
from Mr. Manning. The one sent as the true Capiaumont has fruit- 
ed ten pears, showing it a good bearer, and it proves a most delicious 
fruit, ripening the middle of August, rather below the medium size, 
in the shape of a top; skin a golden yellow, very finely dotted all 
over withered or brick color. I have no means of cietermining 
whether it is true to its nomenclature.* It is evident that the same 
fruits ripen here about two weeks earlier than with vou. I hayot 
among other pears, the Seckel and Passe Colmar, loaded with fruit* 
The white Doyenne or St. Michael, which your pdmolojB^ists tr^ at as 
an outcastft I also have in full bearing of nne, large, fair fruit, prov- 
ing, as I think, that the beariog and quality of fruit depends more on 
the location than the age of the variety. 

The St. Lawrence apple, from Mr. Corse, of Montreal, proves a 
most excellent fruit, ripening the first of September. 

I have every good green-house, fifteen by twenty-eight feet, filled, 
in season, with many valuable plants.^ I erected it in 1836. A taste 
for plants is evidently increasinjj in this region. 

I have not room to say more in this sheet— Moit retpeetfuUy yauri^ 
John A. LaxeU, Columbui^ Ohio^ 4tiguit, 1840. 

Erraia. — In our last number several errors escaped our attention. 
At p. 285, fifteen lines from the bottom, for **$teriU'* read ''fertile, " 
P. 298, five lines from the bottom, for ''produetivene^" read ''produe- 
tion,** Some errors also occurred in the spelling of the botanical 
names in the Massachusetts Horticultural Society's report; but, as 
these will be readily detected, we leave their correction until the ap- 
pearance of our index of plants at the close of the volume. 

- i -' ' ' ' 

• We do not doabt hot that it u the true GapiamDont.— J5d. 

t We reoommend the remarks of our correspondent to oer friend, Mr. W. Kenriek* 
bo haf given this fine variety the name aUnded to by Mr. ltMt\i,—Id. 
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Art. III. Penruylvania HorticuUural Soeieiy* 

The stated meeting of the Society was held in its hall on Taeeday 
evening, July 31, ]840--Joeeph T. Mather in the chair. Report* 
from the standing committees on premiums for the intermediate meet- 
ing, held July 4tn, were submitted. 

By the Committee on Plants and Flowers, awarding the premium 
for the best twelve carnations, to Peter Mckenzie; and for the best 
American seedling carnation, (Grescentvilie,) to H. Carpenter. 

By the Committee on Vegetables, granting the premium for the 
best ('squashes grown in New Jersey, to Adam Price, of Burlington. 
For the best bush beans, ^rown in rennsylvania, to Jacob £ngleman« 
For the best com, grown m New Jersey, to Adam Price; and an hon* 
orary premium of two dollars, to Joseph Cook, gardener to William 
Norris, for a basket of very fine tomatoes. 

By the Committee on Fruits, awarding each premium for the best 
red, white and black currants, to Messrs. Coopers, Turner's Lane. 

To competitors on the present occasion. The Committee on Plants 
and Flowers awarded the premium for the mo^t interesting collection 
of Plants, exhibited in pots, to Robert Buist. For the second best col- 
lection to A. Parker. For the best bouquet, to Joseph Cook; and for 
the second best, to Robert Kilvington. An honorary premium of two 
dollars to Joseph Cook, for a beautiful specimen of the seedling Ama- 
ryllis Norristt exhibited, the flowers of which were fully eight inches 
across. AlsOj one of one dollar, to Robert Kilvington, for a fine 
bouquet of indigenous plants. 

The Committee on Vegetables awarded the premiums for the best 
squashes, grown in Pennsylvania, to Jacob Engleman. For the best 
fruit of the egg plant, grown in Pennsylvania, to Jacob £ngleman. 
For the best tomatoes, grown in Pennsylvania, to Jacob Cnglemaa. 
For the best carrots, grown in Pennsylvania, to A. Patton, gardener 
to Mrs. Kohne. For the best cucumbers, grown in Pennsylvania, to 
Wm. Sinton, gardener to Gen. Patterson. For the most mteresting 
display of vegetables, to Albinus Felton. An honorary premium of 
two dollars, to Robert Kilvington, for turni|>8 and beans exhibited, 
crown from seed presented to him by the Society. Also one of one 
dollar to Jacob Engleman, for a dish of fine okra, altbough.not of the 
requisite quantity exacted by the schedule of premiums. 

The Committee on Fruits awarded the premium for best goose- 
berries to Wm. Sinton; and an honorary premium of two dollars, 
to Wm. Chalmers, gardener to Mrs. Scott, for very fine black Uam- 
burj^h and Grizzly Frontignac grapes; and one of like amount to John 
B. Smith, for soirie very fine figs. 

The President presented to the Society soitie seeds of vegetables, 
and half a kilogramme of the seed of Peeknum h&rmala, from Paris, 
with a letter from ^'le jardinier en chef au jardiu du Roi," in regard 
to its cultivation, and the value of the seed as a tincture or dye, cal- 
culated apparently to supply the place of cochineal; also, a copy of 
''Cours Theorique et Pratique de la'Taille des Arbres Fruitiers par 
d' Albret." These articles were obtained atid presented through 
the kindness of Dr. Henry Hollingsworth Smith, a young physician 
of this city, at present pursuing his studies in Paris. 

Ordered, That the Corresponding Secretary return the thanks of this 
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Society to the chief gardener of the '' iardin da Roi," for the Pegknum 
b&rmala, and to Dr. Smith for the otner seeds and the book, and his 
attention in forwarding all the articles. 

Ordered, That the seeds be delivered to the Committee on Seeds 
for distribution, with instructions to call the attention of gardeners to 
tbe request of the chief gardener of the "jardin du Roi," for informa- 
tion of any results ia the cultivation and application of the seed of 
the Pegknum h&rmala, which may be Vvortny of attention; and that 
the book be placed in the library. 

The Library Committee reported but one member as delinquent for 
fines over three months; and that an invoice of recent £nglish publi- 
cations had been received, and were in readiness for circulation. 

Ordered, That two hundred dollars be appropriated for the increase 
of the library. . 

The Committee on Exhibitions reported, verbally, that they had 
determined upon holding tbe autumnal exhibition on the 16th, ITth, 
and ISth of September, at the Masonic Hall. . 

Members elected. — Mrs. Mary F. Robbins, Miss Spicer, Thomas 
Robbins, John Faussit, William Burr, Joseph R. Massey, Timothy 
Abbott, John K. Mitchell, M. D., Walter Cresson, John Miles, Jo- 
seph L. Moss, Samuel Martin, William Cook, Edward Armstrong, 
Lennington F. Sbewell, Alexander Uutcheson, Charles Harlan, John 
B. Spackman, John C. Engleman, and Robert Colder. 

Objects exhibited. — At the intermediate meeting of July 4th. — 
Flowers: — Cut carnations, by Peter Mackenzie, Robert Kilvingtony 
and H. Carpenter. 

Vegetables :->— By Jacob Engleman, cucumbers of New Southgate 
and white spined kinds, and beans. By Joseph Cook, ripe cucum- 
bers, some twenty-seven inches in length. By Gregory Lee, a cauli- 
flower, three feet four inches in circumference. By Adam Price, corn 
and sq^uashes. 

Fruits: — Red and black currants, by Andrew Patton, WiDiam Gra- 
ham, andPhilip Reilly; and red, white, and black currants, by Messrs. 
Coopers. 

On the present occasion. Plants: — By Robert Buist, for the first 
time, Clerod^ndrum speciosissimum, £rica ampull2lcea, E, carinkta, 
Glozint'a coccinea, G. Menzidsn, and G. speci6sa Slogans, Agap4n- 
thus umbell^tus ceerdleus et &lbus, C&ttleya labikta, Combr^tum pur- 
pilreum, £rica mammdsa, £. princeps, J5. reg^rminans, E, Sehkna 
riibra, Fdchsia fdlgens, Gesndrta spickta, Gloxinia c&ndida, lx6ra rd- 
sea^ Jasminum trifolii^tum fl. pi., JVi&rium coron4rium, RondeUtta 
Bpecidsa, and Thunb<Srgta grandifl6ra. By Alexander Parker, Aga- 
p&nthus umbelllitus, Ardisia crenulkta, A. solankeea, C&ssia tomen- 
tdsa, Cuci^balus stellktus, Ei^comis punctata, Fdchsta coccinea, Gar- 
denia fldrida. Hibiscus r6sa sinensis atireus, H6ya cam6sa, Lant^na 
Pougl&su, Maurindia Barclayc^na Plumb^o cap^hsis, Rivlna hi^mi- 
la, Swains6na g-alegaefdlia, iSempervivum arbdreum, and Finca rdsea. 
Vegetables: — By Jacob Engleman, squashes, of the long green and 
white bunch, okra, egg plants, tomatoes, carrots, cucumbers, beets, 
onions, and potatoes, of Mercer, Calamanca, and Nova Scotia white 
kinds. By Albinus Felton, squashes, egg plants, tomatoes, carrots, 
cucumbers, cabbage, and Swiss chard. By Adam Uber, fine toma- 
toes, lettuce, Mercer potatoes, beets, and beans. By Andrew Patton, 
carrots and com. By Charles Conover, tomatoes and beans- By 
George Esher, tomatoes. By William Chalmers, sen., egg plants. 
By Gregory Lee, squashes, purple and white egg plants, turnips, and 
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beets. By Daniel Reilly, corn. By — Coopers, tomatoes and car* 
rots. By Robert Kilvington, sugar beans and turnips, raised from 
the Bremen seed, presented to him by the Societv. 

Fruits: — Gooseberries, by William Sinton and— Coopers. By 
William Chalmers, sen., black Hamburgh and Grisly Frontignac 

f rapes. By John B. Smith, figs. By Ro^rt Kilvington, pears, four 
inds. 

The Society hsTe issued their circular, announcing that its twelfth 
annual exhibition will be held at the Masonic Hall, on the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th of September. All cultivators are invited to contribute, and 
any thing sent to the Society, directed to the care of Messrs. D. Lan- 
dreth & Co., 65 Chestnut street, will meet with prompt attention, and 
be duly placed on the Society's tables. The circular contains the list 
of premiums offered for the best articles exhibited. The gross amount 
exceeds two hundred dollars. We are compelled to omit the list for 
want of room. We annex, however, the following prizes offered for 
dahlias: — 

For the best twenty varieties of dahlias . . 910 00 

For the next best twenty varieties of dahlias . . 5 00 
For the next best twenty varieties of dahlias . S 00 

For the best display of dahlias 10 00 

For the next best display of dahlias . . • . 5 00 
For the best American seedling, parti-colored dahlia . 5 00 
For the next best American seedling, parti-colored dahlia 3 00 
For the best American seedling, self-colored dahlia . 5 00 
For the next best American seedling, self-colored dahlia S 00 
For the best ten varieties of dahlias, grown by amateurs 5 00 
For the next best ten varieties of dahlias, grown by amateurs 5 00 
For the best dahlia, grown by amateurs . . 8 00 

Thirty-two dollars are offered (in seven prizes) to encourage the 

growth of native grapes. 
Forty-eij^ht dollars are also offered for specimens of the best 

foreign grapes, both from the open air and under glass. 
The Society, to induce cultivators to forward articles for exhibition, 
defray all expenses of transportation. — {Soc, R^arL) 
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Saturday^ Juh ftSth, — ^The whole report of this meetinj|[ was not 
included in our fast, owing to want of room : it is now subjomed. 

Exhibited^^-Fruit: From B. Guild, July or sugar-top pears. From 
O. Johnson, a fine cluster of Zinfindal grapes. From L. P. Grosve- 
npr, apricots. From B. Y. French, early Harvest, and Heath's 
early Nonsuch apples, and peach apricots. From £. M. Richards, 
early Harvest, red Astracan, and white Juneating apples. From 
John Hovey, early Harvest apples, and vety large and superior 
white currants. From R. Milne, Portland, handsome forced peaches. 
From Gen. Sumner, nutmeg peaches. 

Vegetables: — From A^ Bowditch, tomatoes. 
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•Sug, 1st. — An adjourned meetiAg was held this day — the President 
in the chair. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting, to report .upon the 
expediency of holding the usual annual exhibition of the Society, re- 
commended that th^ annual exhibition should take place in Septem- 
ber, the particular days to be set apart bV the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, which report was accepted, and the same committee were ap- 
pointed to nominate a General Committee of ArrangenientSj to su- 
perintend the Exhibition, to report at the adjourned meeting on Sat- 
urday next. [The Committee of Arrangements have decided to hold 
the aunual exhibition on the 9th, 10th, and 11th of September, at the 
Society's room, in Tremont Row.] 

Exhibited. Flowers: — From S. Walker, fine showy bouquets, 
composed of phloxes, ^e. From A. Bowditch, balsams and dahlias. 
From Hovey & Co., bouquets. From Misses Sumnera, Dorchester, 
a beautiful specimen of the annual chrysanthemum, very double and 
quilled, and a flower, the seed of which was received from Copen-^ 
nagen. 

Native Plants: — a collection from F. Parker "and F. L. Call. 

Fruit: — From E. M. Richards, the followini? fine varieties of ap- 
ples: — early Spice, early Harvest, white Juneating, red Juneating, 
early Bough, Williams's Favorite, red Astracan, and Curtis's early 
Striped. From A. Bowditch, Sweetwater grapes, from the open air, 
and Williams's Bon Chrdtien pears. From John Hovey, beautiful 
early Harvest apples. From Cupt. Seav-er,- Roxbury, early Harvest 
apples. From B. V. French, two sorts of pears without name, and 
early Harvest, Williams's Favorite, Shropshirevine and river apples. 
From C. 6olderman,fine black Hamburgh grapes and figs. 

Vegetables: — From A. D. Jones, Brighton, handsome tomatoes and 
pumpkins. 

Jtug. Sth. — An adjourned meeting from last week was held to-day-— 
the President in the chair. 

The committee appointed at that meeting, to nominate a General 
Committee of Arrangements, to superintend the approaching annual 
exhibition of flowers and fruits, in September, reported the names of 
the following gentlemen who were chosen that committee, viz: — 

Samuel Walker, William Oliver, Isaac P. Davis, L. P. Gros- 
Ycnor, Thomas Lee, Marshall P. Wilder, Isaiah Stickney, Ed- 
ward M. Richards, J. J. Low, John L. Russell, Benjamin V. 
French, Robert Treat Paine, Charles M. Hovey, William T. Eustisj 
John Towne, Samuel Downer, J. E. Teschemacher, Otis Johnson, 
David Hnggerston, W. H. Cowan, Robert Maiming, J. M. Ives, 
George Brown, Mv P. Sawyer, Cheever Newhall, Joseph Breck, 
William M'Lellan, William Kenrick, Jonathan Winship, Henry 
Shcafe, Samuel R. Johnson, Ebenezer Putnam, J. C. Howard, S. 
Sweetser, P. B. Hovey, Jr., J. L, L. F. Warren, John A. Kenrick, 
William E. Carter, J. W. Russell, Rufus Howe^ Samuel Pond, John 
Hovey, A. Bowditch. 

A special .committee to decorate the hall, and take charge of all 
flowers and fruits sent for exhibition, was also appointed, composed 
of the following gentlemen: — 

Samuel Walker, L. .P. Grosvenor, M. P. Wilder, William 'Oliver, 
C. M. Hovey, J. Stickney, E. M. Richards, Pavid ^agt^erston, S. R. 
Johnson, J. L. L. F. Warren, J. W. Russell, W. McLellan, Rufus 
Howe, and A. Bowditch. 

A committee to make reports of the flowers, fruits and vegetables, 
VOL, VI. — NO. IX. 45 
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exhibited on the occasion, was likewise appointed^ consisting of the 
following members: — 

Samuel ^yalker, E, M. Richards, J. L. L. F. Warren. 

Mr* R. M. Copeland was admitted a subscription member of the 
Society. 

Exhibited. Flowers: From S. Walker, fine large^ bouquets. 
From J. Hovey, pinks, carnations, balsams, tiger flowers, and bou- 
quets. From J. iy, Spragoe, Marquis of Lothian dahlia. From A. 
Bowditch, bouquets. From RufusHowe, bouquets. From W. Mur- 
ray, seedling dahlias and marigolds. From W. Hancock, bouquets. 

From Mr. Tidd, Wobum, a fine plant of Fdchsta fulgens, in 
bloom, only three months from the cuttings From Hovey & Co., 
splendid double balsams in nine varieties as follows: — rose, purple, 
white, scarlet, mottled, variegated, scarlet spotted, purple spotted and 
crimson spotted; also. Striata formosissima dahlia, and bouquets. 

Fruits:— From E. M. Richards, the following fine apples:— red 
Juneating, Sugarloaf Pippin, early Bough, Webb, early Spice, Wil- 
liams's Favorite, Curtis's early Striped, and Sops of Wine. From 
S. Pond, Pond's (?) seedling, and apricot plums. From the President 
of the Society, early Harvest and Shropshirevine apples, and Schuy- 
ler's apricots. From J. Hovey, handsome specimens of Williams^ 
Favorite apples. From B. V. French, Irish pefich apple. 

From S. Walker, green Chissel and summer' Franc Real pearsL 
From C. Golderman, apricots. From F. Tudor, Madeleine pears, 

frown at Nahant. From S. Codmtm, apricots, . grown at Nahant 
Vom S. Sweetser, fine watermelons. From J. L. L. F. Warren, 
early Royal George peaches. From A. Bowditch, English Catharine, 
and Williams's Bon Chretien pears and Sweetwater grapes. 

Vegetables: — From S. Sweetser, handsome purple eggs. From 
£. M. Richards, fine purple eggs. From J. L. L. F- Warren, com- 
mon sweet corn. 

August lb. — Exhibited^ Flowers: — From J. J. Low, by his gar- 
dener,. Joseph Banks, the following fine dahlias, viz: — Queen Victo- 
ria, Coronation, (Elliot's,) 3ir H. Fletcher, Springfield Major, Suf- 
folk Hero, Etonia; also, beautiful double balsams. From W. Ba- 
con, Roxbury, fine double balsams, German asters, and dahlias. 
From John Hovey, dahlias and bouquets. From P. Barnes, the fol- 
lowing dahlias: — Marquis of Lothian, Victory, Quilled Perfection, 
Purple Perfection, Mary, Stri&ta formosissima, and Clio perfdcta. 
From D. Mclntyre, dahlias, viz: — Ne Plus Ultra, Madonna, Sun- 
bury Hero. 

From Hovey (l Co., fine dahlias, viz: Duchess of Richmond, 
Brown's Sarah, Mount Pleasant Rival, Sir Henry Fletcher, Strikta 
formosissima, Horatio (Widnall's,) Mrs. Rushtpn, Glory, &.C.; also, 
bouquets. > From S. Walker, bouquets, and the following dahlias: 
Mrs. Rushton, Striata formosissima. Rival Yellow, Julieti Sunbury 
Hero, Princess Victoria, &c. From F- W. Macondry, fine speci- 
mens of dahlias. From S. R. Johnson, beautiful double balsams and 
roses. From J. L. L. F. Warren, dahlias. 

I)fative Flowers: — iTrom Dr. E. Wight,|thirty-one species and va- 
rieties of native plants. ... 

Fruits :-^From S. Walker, green Chissel pears. From Messrs. 
Winship, seedling nears, produced from seeds of the Heathcot pear, 
a native vi^riety. [Not having been present ourselves at this meeting, 
we should be glad to learn from Mr. Manning the qualities of this 
seedling. Messrs. Winships would also oblige us by giving us some 
account of ir, if they think it deserving of cultivation.]. 
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^ From E. M. Richards, sugar-loaf pippin, red Juneating, and Wil- 
liams's Favorite apples. From Dr. Swan, Medfbrd, honey-sweeting 
apples, a lar^e and^howy looking fruit. From John Hovey, Wil- 
liams'd Favorite apples. From S. Downer, red and green Sweeting, 
Shropsbirevine, and Williami's Favorite apples. From A.D. Williams 
Wilhams's l^avorite apples, and two other unknown sorts. From N. 
N. Dyer, South Abiufrton, a variety of apple, called the Ginseng. 

From B. V. French, Garden Royal, Hiver, Williams's Favorite, 
and Garden Striped apples.. From R. Manning, large red and green 
sweet and Graveustein apples; also. Gross Rousse1et(iV>to Duhamel,) 
and Petit Blanquet pear. From S. Pond, Bingham, apricot. Pond's 
(?) seedling, and white Gage plums. From Capt. J. Clark, a varie- 
ty of the Weeping cherry. 

Vegetables: — From J. L. L. F. Warren, tomatoes of fine large 
size. 

Jiutr. ft^d. — Exhibited, Flowers: — From Joseph Banks, gardener 
to J. J. Low, a fine variety of dahlias, viz: — Countess of Miinsfield, 
Springfield Major, Ne Plus Ultra, Marquis of Lothian, Coronation, 
Striata formosissima j SufiTolk Hero, l^ady Webster, Sir Henry Fletch- 
er, Jackson's Rival, &.C.; also double balsam;*. From W» Meller, 
Ne Plus Ultra, Quilled Perfection, and Jackson's Rival; also, verbe- 
nasj pinks and bououets. From J. A. Kenrick, dahlias and bouquets, 
From W. Bacon, nne double asters and balsams, and dahlia Striata 
formosissima. From D. Mclntyre, dahlias, viz: — Marshal Soult, 
Duchess of Kent, Sir Robert Peel, Striata formosissima. Lord Liver- 
pool, Rlenzi, Madonna, Marquis of Lothian and Lord Liverpool. 
From R. Howe, bouquets. From C. Golderman, dahlias. From P. 
Barnes, Middlesex Rival, Mrs.Buc1cnalI, Striata formosissima, Quill- 
ed Perfection, and Countess of Liverpool. From J. G. Sprague, 
Unique, Henry Fletcher, &c. B^rom S. R. Johnson, fine double bal- 
sams. From E. H. Derby, Salem, iVy mphsD^a odorkta. From Jo- 
seph Stickney, dahlias. From A. H. Hovey, Suffolk Hero and Stri- 
ata formosissima dahlias. From J. L. L. F. Warren, dahlias. 

From Hovey & Co., Phl6x Drumm6ndtl, S&lvia Ten6re« (very 
handsome,) Erysimum Perofisky^num, Gladiolus floribtindus, and 
eighteen species and varieties of verbenas, viz: — F. ehama&drifdlia, 
incisa, Tweediedna and T. sup^rba, Arrani^na, Binneydna, Peppers', 
ign^scens, fdlgeris, Eyredna, 8t)eci6sa, Pow^lln,Winchest^rtt, Wales's 
seedliuff, HirstM, Colc6rdit, Richardsdnts, and feucroWes; also, a va- 
riety of dahlias and bouauets. From M. P. Wilder, the following 
dahlias: — Eva, Ne Plus Ultra, Constantino, Unique, Sir H. Fletcher, 
and Glonr of the West. From S. Walker, dahlias and bouquets. 
From W. Kearick, bouquets. From John Hovey, bouquets and 
dahlias. ^ 

Fruits: — The display of to-day was very large for a weekly ezhi- 
tion; indeed, we think the Society^s tables, at an ordinary Saturday's 
meeting, are not oflen better set out with fine specimens of fruit. The 
principal contributor was Mr. Pond, who showed, in all, twenty^-eifl[ht 
dishes. The exhibitors were as follows: — From S. Pondj St. Ghislam, 
Cusbing, Julienne, and Williams's Bon Chretien pears, the latter 
very fine; there were two fruits on one branch, taken from a young 
tree «[rafled into a stock now only four years from seed; also, plums, 
viz. Bingham, white Gage, and fiolmar's Washington plums. From 
the President, Mr. Vose, very large specimens of the large red Sweet- 
ing, (an oblong fruit,) apple, and also the St. Lawrence apple, a 
seedling raised by Mr. Corse, of Montreal, the scions of which were 
sent to the President, by that gentleman. 
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From Rev. 6. B. Perry, Bradfbrd, handsome specimena of a sweet 
^^Dple; the scions were taken from the original tree, now growing 
in Kingston , N. Y. The fruit was large and fair; color, a pale yel- 
low, and the flesh of a fine sweet flavor, very tender and juicy. 
From the garden of Mrs. T. Bigelow, superior specimens of rareripe 
peaches: among them was one measuring ten inches in circumfer- 
ence. From James Russell, apples without a name. From S. R. 
Johnson, superb specimens of Bolmar's Washington and white Gage 
plums. From S. Walker, Frankreal d'Ete and green Ghissel pears* 
From William Greenough, Cambridge, ripe flgs from a tree growing 
in the open ground* bVom A. D. Jones, a large cantelope melon. 
From J. L. L. F. Warren, handsome Binj^ham plums. Messrs. 
Winship preseuted some fine specimens of the Sheph^rditf arg^ntia, 
or Buffalo berry. 

Vegetables: — From John Hovey, a basket of superior tomatoes. 

The Committee on Flowers held a meeting this day, agreeably to 
a notice by the Chairman. It was voted that tho exhibition of dahlias 
for the premiums offered by the Society, agreeably to the report 
adopted by the committee, in May, take place at the Society's room, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, the 23d and 24th of September. Ex- 
hibitors must have their flowers all arranged in the stands before ten 
o'clock, in the morning, or they will be excluded from the premiums. 
Amateurs and others, intending to exhibit, had better notice the rules 
and regulations which may be found in our June number, p. 336. 

idug, ^dth.^-Exhibited. Flowers: — From J. Stickney, dahlias: — 
Stri&ca formosissima, Unique, Marshal Soult, Reliance, Henry 
Fletcher, Essex Rival, SuIphOlrea ^legans, &c. ' From t). Mclntyre, 
Marauis of Lothian, Striata formosissima, Castanda, Bontisholl, (the 
two latter very good,) Splendissima, Suffolk Hero, Grand Purple, 
Ovid, Bowman's Premier, &c. From S. Walker; dahlias, viz: — 
Marshal Soult, Mrs. Rushton, Unique, Horsham Rival, Striata for- 
mosissima. Beauty of West Riding, ^c; also, Tisrridia conchifldra, 
and large bouquets. From J. L. L. F. Warren, Noisette roses, Sia- 
pdh'a sp., asters and dahlias. 

From M. P. Wilder, fine dahlias as follows: — Gaines's primrose, 
(fl;ie,) Marshal Soult, Eva, Misses Johnson, Sir H. Fletcher, Stria- 
ta formosissima, &c. From Hovey & Co-, sixteen varieties of ver- 
benas, (same as reported at the meeting of the 22d,) superb double 
balsams and asters, and dahlias, viz: — Uorticulturalist, Striata formo- 
sissima, Mrs. Rushton^ Unique, Reliance, Glory, Golden Sovereign, 
Sir H. Fletcher, Quilled Perfection, Stone's Yellow Perfection, Gen. 
Washmgton, &c.; also bouquets. 

From S. R. Johnson, fine double balsams and Noisette roses. From 
A. H. Ifovey, dahlifis and German asters. From L. B. Haskell, 
Roxbury, Rival Yellow, Strikta formosissima, and Countess of Liv- 
erpool dahlias. From John Hovey, fine marigolds, dahlias and boa- 
Jiuetd. From P. Barnes, dahlias, viz: — Mrs. Rushton, Quilled Per- 
ection. Maria Edgeworth, Sir H. Fletcher, and ten other flowers. 
From W. Meller, Ne Plus Ultra, .dahlias, asttirs,^^ bouquets, &c. 
From J. A. Renrick, asters, dahlias, and double altheeas. From R. 
Howe, handsome liouquets, composed almost wholly of dahlias. 

The exhibition of fruits and vegetables, for want of space, we omit 
until our next number appearsi^ 
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PotBtoefl, new: . 

Common J ^' bairel,- . . 
' ( per bushel, . . 



' i perbu! 
Sweet, per bushel, 
Turnipe: 



umipe: 

^ew, per hunch,. . ...... 

Ruia Baga, per bushel,. . . 
Onions: 

New white, per bunch,. .. . 

Red, per bunch '.... . 

Yellow, per bushel, 

White, per bushel, 

Beets, per bunch,. 

Carrots, per bunch, 

Sliallois, per pound, 

Gai'lic, per pound, 



Cabbage*, Salads, ^c. 

Cabbages, per doxen : 

Early York, 

Savoy, 

Drumhead 

Broooli, each, 

Celery, per root, 

Sweet cori^ per doz 

Pickles, per hundred 

Mangoes, per doicn 

Peppers, per pound,* 

Purple e&gs, each, 

Tomato^, per half peck,. . . 
Beans, (shelled:) 

Lima, per quart, 

SieTa, per quart 

String: 

Cranberry, per half peck, 

Sfuatkes and PumpkinM, 



Squashes, per pound: 
Autumnal Marrow, . 
Winter crook neck,. 

Pumpkins, each 



From 

^cts. 

1 00 
60 

1 00 
60 

1 50 



4 

4 
76 
00 

S 

8 
20 
12i 



37i 

60 

60 

6 

8 

6 
17 
25 

2 

8 

8 

8 
8 

20 



20 



To 
9cts. 

1 60 
76 



6 



6 
6 



4 
4 



60 

75 

12i 

12i 

8 



3 
12 
10 

10 
10 

25 



Poi and Sweet Herbt. 



Parsley, per half peck, 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjorum, per bunch, 

Savory, per bunch,. 

Spearmint, per buucb, 

Frvitt, 

Apples, dessert : 

Common, per bn&bel, .... 

ExU'a, per bushel, 

Porter, per bushel 

Crab apples, per bushel,. .2 

Dried apples, per pound,. 
Pears, per half peck : 

Cushing, 

Epargne ; 

Bartlett, 

Seckel, 

St. Michael, per dosen; 

Baking, per busliel, 

Plums, per quart: 

Common, * . 

Extra, 

Whortleberries, per quart,. . 

Currants, per quart, 

Peaches: 

Common, per half peck«. > 

Good, per half peck, 

Extra, per do:(en, 

Grapes, per pound : 

Black Hamburgh,. ...... 

White Sweetwater, 

Wikl grapes, pr half peek. 

Watermelons, each, 

Muskmelons, each : 

Common, « . . 

Extra, 

Cucumbers, per dozen, 

Cranberries, per bushel,. . . . 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Oranges, per dpzen : 

Sicily, 

Havana, (sweet) . . 

Cliestnuts, per bueliel, 



From 


To 


9 cts. 9 cts 


25 


m^ 


17 


20 


6 


12 


6 


12 


6 


_ 



60 
75 
75 
00 

n 

87J 

25 

60 

25 

87i 

60 

12i 
25 
8 
10 

20 
25 
26 

60 
87i 
25 
12 

6 

6 

6 
00 
12i 

25 
60 
00 



75 

1 00 

9 



87 
62 
87 
60 



874 



25 
60 
60 

76 
60 

87 

12 

8 

8 

1 60 

20 

87 
4 60 



RcMARKs. — Our last report, in which we spoke of the long contin- 
ued drought of July, had scarcely gone to the press, liefore refreshing 
and geniul showers set rn, and revived vegetation wherever it had sul- 
fered from the heat and dryness of July. These showers have fell at 
intervals up to the present dace, and crt)ps of all kinds df vegetables 
that were not much injured by the drought have been very abundant 
and line. The month has been warm, without any sudden changes, 
and froiu generally have ripened well, and have been abundsntly sup- 
plied. At the present moment of writing, the market has not been so 
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well filled for several years, nor have prices of both fruits and Tege- 
tablea averaged so low a rate. 

Potatoes have greatly improved, and good Chenangoes are more 
abundant; there is now a promise of *ii good wihter supply. Sweet 
potatoes from New Jersey have made ftheir appearance this week in 
considerable quantities and of fair siee^ I'urnips do not yet come in 
by the bushel. Onions may now be had in quantities at quotations. 
Beets and carrots are now supplied l^y the bushel or larger quantity. 
No parsnips have yet been brought in. No radishes in the market. 
Cabbages, of all kinds, are abundant:. Drumheads have just come in. 
Lima and Sieva beans v^y plentiful and of fine size. Corn abun- 
dant. Mangoes and pickles are plen^ul. Tomatoes are brought in . 
in immense quantities, but they are so much sought after that ther^' 
k a readjT demand. A few purple e;gf^s have been brought in, but tha 
oale is quke limited; when they are properly appreciated, they wiu 
be as nuich sought after as the tomato. Some fine brocolis have 
been, brought in. Celery has also come to hand this week, of good 
size. Peppers plentiful. Summer squashes are. gone, and their 
place is now supplied with autumnal marrows* Very few others are 
yet to be had. 

The fruit market is most abundantly filled. Apples are a complete 
drug; only those of good quality command even the low prices in 
our quotations. A few whortleberries are yet brought in. Pears are 
very abundant, and of good quality and low pnces ; the Seckel, 
Andrews, Cushing, St. Ghislain, &c. are to be had. Plums, from 
New York, are abundant. The supply of peaches, up to the present 
period, has been wholly from New York, at prices averaging about 
four dollars per bushel; they are now brought in from the vicinity, 
and sell at low prices; some very extra command fifty centa per doz- 
en. Melons very plentiful and cheap: we have not seen such fine 
ones raised iu the vicinity of Boston for four or five years: the citron 
melon (for preserving,) makes a fine sweetmeat. Grapes are suppli- 
ed in good quantities, wild ones very abundant. New cranberries 
have just come: there is the promise of a good crop. A few currants 
are yet brought in. Cucumbers are nearly done for the season; only 
a small demand. Lemons and oranges remain about the same as at 
the time of our last report.— ./111. T., Boiton, Aug 39, 1840. 
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Art. VI. Ohttuary Notice. 

D^ATH OF Dr. Perrine. — It is with feelings of the deepest regret 
that we announce to our readers the death of our corresfiondent, the 
late Dr. Henry Perrine, of Indian Key, Fa. When we placed the 
communication from him, which appears in the present number, in the 
hands of the printer, we little thought it would become our painful 
duty to record his death. We had" been absent about a fortnight, 
and when we returned, the first paper which we took up contained 
an account of the massacre of the inhabitabts of Indian Key. We 
read pn with increasing interest, and almost the first paragraph an- 
nounced that Dr. Perrme was among the unfortunate victims who 
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fell a sacrifice to the brutal ferocity of the savaffe Seminolea. Most 
of our readers have probably seen the account or the horrid raassacre 
in the journals of the day; but a correct account of the massacre of 
the inhabitants will appear, from the hands of Charles Howe, fisq.j 
the co-trustee of Dr. rerrine, who was among those who so fortu- 
nately escaped. We have now a letter before us, which, although 
not written for publication, we take the liberty to lay before our read- 
ers, being assured that Mr. Howe will excuse us when he considerB 
how much interest will be felt in the fate of his late friend. 

"It becomes my painful duty to inform you of the death of Dr. 
Henry Perrine, who was one of the unfortunate number that became 
the victims of the brutal savage Seminoles, on the memorable morn- 
in|f of the 7th of August, on this island. Hi^ loss to his family and 
friends, and to the agricultural community and the country generally, 
can only be estimated by those who knew his worth. • • • 
A correct statement of the total destruction of this beautiful village 
will be published in several of the northern papers, and I have re- 
quested one copy to be sent to you. — With great retpeet, I hare the 
honor to be, dear Sir, your obedient servantf Charle9 Howe, Indian 
Key, Fa., Jiug. 34, 1840. 

In the mean time, we extract the following from the account which 
has been already given in the newspapers of the painful transaction. 
The family of Dr. Perrine arrived safely at St. Augustine, and from 
them this statement was obtained : — 

'* About two o'clock, on the morning of the 7th inst., a Mr. Glass, 
in the employ of Mr. Houseman, happening to be up, saw boats afH 
proaching, and informed a person in the same employ, when they 
passed into Mr. Houseman's garden, and were satisfied that they 
were boats containing Indians. The Indians commenced their firing 
upon the houses of Mr. Houseman and Dr. Perrine; the former of 
whom, with his family, and that of Mr. Charles Howe, succeeded in 
escaping to boats, and crossing over to. Tea Table Bay. The family 
of Dr. Perrine passed through a trap door into their bathing rooms, 
from whence they got into the turtle crawl, and by great effort re- 
moved the logs and escaped to the front of Houseman's store; They 
went to a boat at the wnarf, which six Indians-^all who remained^- 
had partly filled, and were in the store after a farther supply. They 
then pushed off, and pulled with an oar, a paddle, anci two poles, 
towards the schooner Medium. They were met by a boat when 
they had rowed a mile, and taken to the schooner. 

''Mr. Motte and wife, and Mrs. Johnson, a lady seventy years of 
age. fied into an outhouse, from whence Mrs. Motte was dragged by 
an Indian, and while in the act of calling on her husband, "John, 
save me," she was killed. Mr. Motte shared the same fate, and was 
scalped; and the old lady as she was dragged forth, suddenly jerking 
from the Indian, broke bis hold and escaped under a house. Her 
grandchild, a daughter of Mrs. Motte, aced eleven years, was then 
killed with a club, and the infant strangled and thrown into the water. 
This was seen by Mrs. Johnson from her hiding place; but the In- 
dians fired this building, and she was again forced to flee, and escap- 
ed to Maloney's wharf, where she secreted herself, and was finally 
rescued. A. Sturdy, a boy about eleven years of age, hid himself in 
the cistern under Mr. Houseman's house, and was scalded to death 
by the burning building heating the water. The remains of ap adult 
sieleton were found among the ruins of Dr. Perrine's house, suppos- 
ed to be the Doctor, as well as a child, thought to have been a slave 
of Mr. Hou8emaQ.'^^(Aet0<29aper.) 
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AccoiDpanving the account referred to in Mr. Howe's note, which 
we shall publish as soon as received, we shall offer some further re- 
marks upon the late services of Dr. Perrine in establishing his pre- 
paratory nursery at Indian Key, and his future objects upon the main 
land. We received from Dr. Perrine, at the same time that we re- 
ceived the communication in this number, a correct drawing of Indian 
Key, made by one of his daughters, with the houses and gardens of 
Dr. Perrine and Mr. Howe. We shall improve an early opportunity 
to present bur readers with a sketch of the same. 
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> FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Cfrape vtnesy under glass, will now have ripened their crop, and 
probably most. of the fruit will be cut by the middle of the month. 
Give an abundance of air on all fine, days, and be careful and take 
every precaution to ripen the wood, for bearing next season, and give 
it a ^ood color. 

Siraijoberry beds may yet be planted .with, success. Where they 
were made in August, they should be watered occasionally if the 
weather is dry, and the beds wilt also need hoeing once this month. 

Raspberry beds may be also formed this month; a good rich soil 
fihoula be selected to have abundant crops, and those fine sorts^ the 
Frnnconia and white Antwerp, selected- 

Fruit trees, of all sorts, may be removed in October with safety. 

Strawberries f for forcing, should be potted, if not already done. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias are now flowering; give them occasional supplies of water» 
and they will produce better specimens of flowers. Tie up the 
branches, and trim out all superfluous shoots; syringing over the 
plants is better than watering at the roots. 

GladioltiSf amaryltisy and other tender bulbn; may b6 taken up at 
the latter part of the month. 

Roses will need repotting, pruning, &c.» before they are taken into 
the green-house. 

Geraniums should be all ready to move into the green-house. 

Chrysanthemums will need to be liberally supplied with water. 

Ttg^r lilyy and white lily bulbs, taken up in August, may be set 
out now. 

Verbenas may yet be layered off into small pots. 

Cactuses should not now be so liberally watered. 

Ixias and sparaxis may be potted this month. 

Oxalis Bowieiy rosea, ^e. may be potted now for early blooming. 

Stocks, sown in August, should be potted off* this month into small 
pots. 

Callas should now be repotted and supplied with water. 

CameZ/ia* will need cleaning, top-dressing, and perhaps some of 
them repotting^ before they are taken into the house. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Art. 1. JVb^es on Gardens and Gardeningy in ^eto Bedfordy 

Mass. By the Editor. 

During a passing visit, through New Bedford, a few weeks 
since, we improved the opportunity of inspecting some of the 
gardens which exist in the town. We were not aware that so 
much attention had been given to gardening, and were most 
happily disappointed in finding so many residences which 
evinced such excellent taste in the laying out of the grounds, 
and in the beauty and neatness in which every thing around 
them were kept. We think we do not err when we say, that 
a greater number of well laid out and well tilled gardens are to 
be found, in New Bedford, than in any other town of the same 
size in the country. We regret that our time did not allow us 
to call at all those where there appeared to be any thing to no- 
tice, for it would have given us the greatest pleasure to have 
offered some observations upon many besides the few to which 
cor remarks at the present time will be directed. We hope, 
however, at a future period, to be able to devote a few more 
pages to the subject, and include some notice of every garden 
of any extent in the town. A stranger riding through that part 
of the town, not exclusively devoted to business, would be at 
once struck with the many highly ornamented gardens which 
meet his eye in every direction; while, from the style and 
neatness of the dwellings, and the air of high cultivation which 
is apparent almost every where, he would be confirmed in his 
opinion that few towns can lay claim to such a general taste for 
gardening as New Bedford. 

VOL. vr. — NO. ,x. 46 
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The town is beautifully situated for fine residences: it stands 
upon the sea -shore , opening to a noble view of the harbor. 
The land gradually rises, from the water, to an elevation of from 
seventy-five to one hundred feet, and upwards, and from the 
highest point it recedes into the interior, in undulations of greater 
or less extent, with a tolerably well wooded and picturesque back 
ground. The streets run nearly at right angles; the principal 
one being County street, which runs parallel to the water, 
about north and south, at the most elevated point. It is, we 
should judge, a mile or more in its whole length, and, for a 
long distance, is Uned on either side with the most beautiful 
dwellings, with elegant gardens adjoining the same. The soil 
is generally a^trong loam, rather inclining to clay; but it is 
well adapted for ornamental purposes, as we noticed the turf 
retained its verdure to a remarkable degree, and that ornament^ 
al trees were as densely clothed with a vigorous and deep green 
foliage as we have scarcely ever seen them elsewhere. The 
natural advantages of the town, both for beauty of prospect, 
and a soil favorable to most purposes of vegetation, are not 
surpassed by any other in New England. 

From Fairhaven, on the opposite side of the river, New 
Bedford presents a picturesque appearance. Bordering the 
river, and receding for some distance upwards, is situated the 
commercial part of the town, closely covered with neat and 
substantial buildings; beyond this, rise up the more elegant 
dwellings of the wealthy inhabitants, surrounded with gardens 
well filled with trees and shrubs, overlooking a greater portion 
of the town; and from the point we have named, this part of it 
seems studded with delightful villas. 

The gardens which our time would only allow us to visit, 
were those of James Arnold, Esq., J. H. Howland, Esq., and 
Joseph Congdon, Esq., the two former situated on the wester- 
ly side of County street, and the latter at the distance of about 
a mile from the town. Those which appeared to possess much 

interest were those of J. Grinnell, Esq., Mr. Wall, 

Howland, Esq. We shall notice the three first named in course. 

Residence of James Arnold ^ Esq,^ County street. Jiugust 
24th, — The delightful grounds of Mr. Arnold are situated on 
the west side of County street, nearly opposite the head of 
Union street. The site is one of the inost elevated in the 
street, and commands a view of the harbor, and beyond, on 
the opposite side of the river, the neat and flourishing village 
of Fairhaven; to jhe west stretches out a vast extent of 
country, well wooded, and in some directions presenting 
varied and interesting views. The grounds around the bouse 
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fall away in a very gentle slope, bounding, upon the street 
on the east, and extending to the west into the yet uncultivated 
portion of the town. The whole, we should judge, compris- 
ing some six or eight acres, which are laid out in a pleasure 
ground, a flower garden, vegetable garden, orchard, &c. 

It is our intention, at some future period, with the consent 
of Mr. Arnold, to, present our readers with two or three en* 
gravings, illustrating some of the most interesting portions of 
bis garden: so pleased were we with all the arrangements, that, 
bad we had the time, and liberty to do so, we should have made 
one or two sketches upon the spot. Mr. Arnold's grounds are 
decidedly the most ornamental that we have ever seen, and con- 
vey to those who have not a good conception of the modern or 
English style of gardening, a better id^a of what this stylie con- 
sists in, than they could learn by reading a hundred descrip- 
tions of the same. We shall therefore, at the present time, 
only enumerate some of the principal features, and leave the 
complete details till we have an opportunity to present them m 
connection with the views which we have just referred to. 

The house stands about one hundred and fifty feel from the 
street; a broad carriage-way enters on one side, and, sweeping 
by the entrance to the house, in a semicircular form, opens to 
the street on the opposite side. Between this carriage-way 
and street there is a fine lawn; this is varied by two or three 
elegant groups of trees, which break the view of the house from 
the street, and likewise convey an idea of greater extent, by 
partly preventing those who are entering upon the approach^ 
from seeing those who are departing from the house. From 
the approach, on the south side of the house, about two thirds 
of the distance from the entrance, a walk leads up to the con- 
servatory) the back of which stands up against a wall running 
west from the rear of the house. In froi^t of the conservatory 
is a fine flower garden, laid out with dug beds on turf. ^Tbis 
garden is bounded by a wall on the west, and by the back of 
the grapery on the south; and, to screen the latter building 
from the eye, a vigorous and luxuriant growth of the woodbine 
bas covered it so completely, as to scarcely leave an open 
sp&ce. A rock-work, in a sm^l way, but erected mostly with 
rare specimens of quartz, &c., and covered with verbenas and 
petunias, is an interesting feature of this garden. 

Passing into a straight walk which leads from the conser* 
vatory, by the flower garden, (which is screened by a hedge 
from the lawn front,) to the grapery, we entered upon a portion 
of the pleasure ground: this is laid out with most excellent taste 
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and judgment. The work was executed by Mr. Jones, form* 
erly gardener to Mr. Arnold. Continuing through the wind- 
ing walks, shady bowers, and umbrageous retreats, through 
which rustic seats were pli\ped, we arrived at the shell grotto. 
This is an ingenious piece of work, finely executed under the 
direction of Mr. Arnold. The roof is supported by columns 
of rough trunks of trees, the outer part of the roof thatched, 
and the ceiling elegantly inlaid with shells, quartz, &c. A 
rustic sofa and table are the only articles in the interior. 80 
secluded is this grotto, that the robin has built its nest and 
reared its young in some of the niches left for that purpose. 
From this we pass, through other portions of the ground, and 
enter upon the main walk which leads round the kitchen 
garden, near to the southerly boundary, to the place from 
whence we started; the kitchen garden is shut out from view 
by a hawthorn hedge. This may be called a general view of 
the grounds, and, though necessarily an imperfect sketch, will 
convey some idea of the good arrangement of every part. We 
should remark, that between the lawn in front, and the pleas* 
are ground, a belt of trees, composed principally of ever- 
greens, running at a right angle with the street, to the grapery, 
screens the whole from the view of any person entering the 
house. On the. north the grounds are planted mostly with or- 
namental trees and shrubs. 

The conservatory contained little in it of merit at this sea- 
son. Mr. Young, under whos^ management the grounds are 
highly kept, has succeeded in impregnating the Cereus grandi- 
florus with the C. speciosissimus, and the pod was now, 
(Aug. '24,) swelling finely. The collection of camellias is 
quite limited, but Mr. Arnold informed us, he should augment 
it considerably the coming year, and also add many other new 
and beautiful plants. In the grapery the vines were just re- 
covering and making good wood, after they had been suffering 
under the mismanagement of the gardener who last had the 
care of them. * On the back wall the peach trees had made an 
excellent growth of young wood. The collection of dahlias 
is very good, and a choice variety of annuals filled the dug beds 
in the flower garden. 

Mr. Arnold, With his lady who is a great lover of flowers 
and plants, has travelled much in England, and on the continent, 
and has visited all the fine public as well as many private gar- 
dens, which exist in France or England. And it is to his good 
taste, in connection with that of Mrs. Arnold, that his grounds 
present such a finished and picturesque appearance. It would 
delight us to see other gentlemen follow the example of Mr. 
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Arnold; and if it should be in our power to offer, hereafter, 
such plans and views of his residence, as we hope to have 
the pleasure of doing, we shall look forward to see the gardens 
of many gentlemen, which are capable of bemg made equally 
beautiful, but which have presented no attractions to the 
visiter, laid out in the same style, and kept up in the same 
finished manner that characterizes every part of Mr. Arnold's 
grounds. We are confident that nothing is wanting to render 
villa residences generally as attractive as Mr. Arnold's, but a 
judicious and tasteful method of arrangement, without any more 
expense than is generally attendant upon planting them in the 
ordinary manner. We shall undoubtedly notice this place at 
an early opportunity. 

Residence of J. H. Howlandy Esq,^ County street, — County 
street, but a short distance to the south of Mr. Arnold's, 
gradually descends the hill, on to a somewhat level plain, which 
extends to the harbor on the east, and to the south, into the 
yet but slightly cultivated part of the town. Mr. Uowland's 
residence is situated at the commencement of the street and 
on the same side as Mr. Arnold's; the whole grounds have 
been planted within a few years, and every thing yet wears 
the aspect of a new place. The garden in front, and to 
the north and south of the house, is devoted mostly to fine 
fruit; and a piece of land, of an acre or more in the rear, 
devoted to fruits, flowers, and vegetables; still farther reaching 
to the unreclaimed land, yet covered with bushes and briers, 
Mr. Howland has an acre or two, which is brought into such a 
state as to reap a very large crop of clover: on the borders of 
this field Mr. Howland intends planting raspberries, &c., and 
for a time will keep the remainder down to grass. 

In the rear garden, which is laid out with a beautiful walk 
around the whole, and cross walks in the centre, there is a good 
variety of pear trees growing very vigorously; several of them 
are old tree@, which Mr. Howland has engrafted, and the young 
scions have made excellent wood. Among other practices of 
this kind, which he performs himself, he has adopted budding 
with the terminal eye and a smdll portion of the branch; the 
bark of the stock has two incisions made similar to the mode 
by budding; the scion is pared down on one side, and the whole 
is then inserted under the bark, and bass matting or yarn appli- 
ed in the usual manner. By this method considerable time is 
gained: the operation may be performed in July, and a strong 
shoot will be made the same season. The borders of the 
walks of this garden are devoted to flowers, and the quarters 
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to trees and vegetables. On the west wall, Isabella grapes 
are planted, which were bearing a profusion of fruit. 

In front of the house^ the whole ground, which was in turf un- 
til the present year, and planted with trees, has been broken 
up. Mr. Howland, having found it too much labor to dig an- 
nually around the trunks, and manure them properly; and the 
trees having been rather thickly planted, the turf was so cut up 
that its beauty for that object was lost; the soil was, conse- 
quently, in a rough state from late turning up, but another sea- 
son it will have the aspect of a cultivated garden. Mr. How- 
land does not aim at any thing very showy; but he has a choice 
collection of fruit;;, which he manages almost entirely with bis 
own hands, and among them are included many of our most es- 
teemed sorts. When it is taken into consideration, how short a 
period has elapsed since the spot where Mr. Howland resides 
was an uncultivated field, (only four years,) be is entitled to 
much credit for his labors. 

Hazlewood^ Joseph Congdon, Esq. — This is the name of a 
place which Mr. Congdon has selected for a country residence: 
it is nearlv two miles from the centre of the town, and is said 
to be a delightful spot. We had the pleasure of calling on Mr. 
Congdon, at liis present residence, and unfortunately he was 
absent at Hazlewood, directing improvements which he is now 
making, preparatory to erecting his house. Had our time not 
been so limited, we should have visited the place; but we shall 
have, undoubtedly, more to interest us and our readers, when 
he shall have erected his house, and completed some of his in- 
tended plans, than if we had described it in its now almost wild 
and natural state. We merely mention it now, as Mr. Cong- 
don is a gentleman of taste, and we have no hesitation in say- 
ing he will make Hazlewood one of the finest residences in the 
country. 

The gardens of several other gentlemen are well deserving 
a notice in onr pages; but from the reason we have once or 
twice named, and not having an acquaintance with the proprie- 
tors, we are not enabled to give any account of them at the 
present time. As New Bedford now lies within two or three 
hours' ride of the city, and over one of the best rail-roads in 
the country, afibrding a delightful trip in the summer season, 
We shall, at an early opportunity, revisit this place, and extend 
our remarks to every garden worthy of notice. 
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Art. II. On the Cultivation of the Black Mulberry. By 
J. W. Russell, Superintendent at Mount Auburn, Cam- 
bridge. 

The Black Mulberry tree, which is commonly met with 
throughout England, in the pleasure-grounds and parks of the 
opulent, is much esteemed for its delicate fruit. I have seen 
but few trees of this variety under cultivation in this country, 
and the only reason that I can account for its not being more 
generally grown is, that the fruit is not so well known or ap- 
preciated as it is in most parts of Europe. 

Mulberries that are raised from seed, have frequently male 
flowers, therefore produce no fruit: these should never be 
chosen for fruit-bearing trees. The only sure way of raising 
mulberries is from cuttings of the former year's shoots, having 
one joint of the two years' old wood. Plant them out as soon 
as the frost leaves the ground in the spring, in rows one foot 
apart, and at the distance of two inches in the rows, leaving 
only two buds above the ground; cover the ground with dung 
or leaves between the rows, to keep it moist, and the plants will 
need but little watering. 

Plant the trees in grass orchards and pleasure-grounds, in 
preference to a garden that is annually cultivated. The finest 
of the fruit, when ripe, drops off, and if it falls on dug ground 
will be so much damaged, as to be unfit for use, as the earth 
will so adhere to the fruit, as to render the cleaning of it im- 
practicable. 

But if planted as before advised, the fruit can b^ picked up 
without receiving any injury. As the fruit is produced on the 
young or last year's wood, cut out only such branches as cross 
each other, and that are decayed or broken by accident. If, 
however, the tree should become crowded with wood, it will 
be necessary to thin it out in a regular manner, as the fruit will 
be larger and of better flavor where the trees are kept thin of 
wood. J. \^, Russell. 

Mount ^uburnj Cambridge^ Sept. 1840. 

The above remarks by Mr. Russell, upon the cultivation of 
the black mulberry, are deserving of attention. Its fruit is 
much esteemed in Great Britain, and it has been cultivated in 
most all gardens of any great extent. 

The black mulberry is one of the oldest fruits of which we 
have any record; it. is mentioned in the Bible. It is a native 
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of Persia, where it now grQws in great abundance^ but the pe«* 
riod of its introduction into Europe is unknown. 

In England the fruit is eaten at the dessert; it is also an 
agreeable sweetmeat, but is not generally m^de use of for that 
purpose. A syrup is sometimes made of the fruit, which is 
considered excellent for sore throats, (DuhameL) Besides 
these uses, all kinds of poultry eat the fruit with avidity. 

The black mulberry may be introduced into cultivation to 
considerable advantage. In the place of many of the vari- 
eties of forest trees, which are planted either for mere or- 
nament or for shade, and which possess no qualities as bearing 
eatable fruits, or leaves of any value, might be planted the black 
mulberry. It is a moderately sized, round-headed tree, of slow 
growth, late in putting out its leaves, but one of the first to ri- 
pen its fruit. The foliage is of a bright green, and, unlike al- 
most every other tree, is never injured by insects; the leaves 
remaining clean and perfect until they fall from the tree after 
the early frosts of autumn. As shade trees, and for belts to 
plantations, and even in extensive grounds for ornament alone, 
the black mulberry may therefore be planted, and the quantity 
of agreeable fruit that it would annually produce, would form 
an item of no small amount. 

Other kinds of mulberries produce fruit; but the black, 
frorp the richness of its color, hardiness of the tree, and 
other qualities, render it the most desirable. The Jlforus 
multicaulis produces an excellent fruit; but as the trees, in the 
climate around Boston, lose most all of their smaller branches 
during the se\^erity of the winters, unless they are protect- 
ed, and most of their new wood retained, they will not pro- 
duce fruit. But, as this tree is so valuable for another pur- 
pose, it wjU be cultivated for its abundant foliage, as food for 
the silk-worm, while the black inulberry will eurich our tables 
with its excellent fruit. — Ed. 



Art. III. On grafting the Jicada. By the Editor. 

A CORRESPONDEI^T of the Gardentr^s Magazine, in the 
August No., states that he has had good success in grafting 
the acacia. Struck with the sickly and puny appearance of 
many of the fine species, as the vestita, diffJLsa, cyclops, pu- 
b^scens, pulchella, &c., when growing upon their own rootSy 
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the idea was suggested to him of grafting them on strong 
stocks of •&. affi^nis, this being the most rapid growing, as well 
as hardier than any other species: he states that he has known 
the latter to grow, out of doors, (from seed,) to the height of 
seventeen or twenty feet in three years ! 

His method of grafting is thus detailed: — By. choosing a 
strong stock, and planting it out of doors in the early part of 
May, and then, as soon as it had taken root, grafting it, cut* 
ting it down to within a few eyes of each graft; or, if it can 
be conveniently done, inarching it, a fine tree would be form- 
ed in a very short time. 

The scions may be put in of almost any size, even a large 
plant. Smaller plants may be grafted or inarched either in 
the stove or green-house. The plants that are grafted out 
of doors he recommends to be potted in autumn, in order to 
give them a little protection in winter; again planting them 
out in spring: and by continuing this system for two Or three 
years, the grafts wi)l become fairly established, when they may 
be left out all winter, with a good covering of mats in frosty 
weather. 

This plan we would recommend to our amateur gardeners 
and nurserymen: one great objection to the •fic&cia, particular- 
ly the deaMta, lophintha, decurrens, &o., in the green- 
house, though splendid objects, is their rapid growth and large 
size: they cannot be kept within reasonable bounds: on the 
contrary, the pub^scens, veatita, and some others, grow so 
slender and weak, that they can scarcely be considered a» any 
ornament to a collection; but by grafting the latter on low 
stocks of the former, a healthy growth would be produc- 
ed, and such plants would be numbered among the most inter- 
esting, in a good collection. Indeed, nothing can be more 
exquisite than some of the acacias, with their pendulous 
branches and tiny foUage, completely covered, some with their 
globular, and others witli their plume*-like, golden blossoms, 
and breathing a delicious odor. 

What would be more lovely than a plant of the A. pub^s- 
cens, grafted on a stock four feet high, its slender branches 
and delicately minute and pinnate foliage laden with its yellow 
flowers? Adopting this plan of grafting, will give the J?cSicia 
a claim upon the amateur cultivator, who possesses a small but 
rich collection, second to but few other plants. We hope 
that some of our an^ateur readers will try the plan, and give us 
an account of their success. The «d. lophantha would make 
a good stock, and, as it may be so easily and abundantly rais- 
ed from seed, it can be readily procured. 
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Art. IV. Notices of new and heautiful Plants figured in 
the London Floricultural and Botanical Magazines; wilk 
Remarks on the. Cultivation of many of the species^ and some 
•Account of those which it^would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens, 

Edwards^s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden 
and Shrubbery. Each number containing from six to eight 
plates, with additional miscellaneous information, relative to 
new Plants. In monthly numbers; 3s. plain, Ss, 6d. color^ 
ed. 

Paxton*8 Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. Monthly. 2«. 6d. 
each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

The Gardener's Gazette, and Weekly Journal of Science and 
Literature. Weekly; price Gd, each. 

Florieultural Intelligence, JV*ct0 variegated Faclish . — Id the 
September number of Loudon^s Magazine we find an adver- 
tisement of a new variegated fuchsia. The variety which has 
thus sported is the F. Thomsonta. The leaves are stated to 
be '^completely edged with white, and occasionally blotched." 
Mr. Appleby, the raiser of the variety, has grown it two sea- 
sons, and has proved that its variegated leaves will continue 
permanent. The appearance of the plant, is very striking, half 
of every leaf being white, and not having a tendency to grow 
green.. The plants are offered at iOs, 6d, each. 

Fine neio Pelargoniums. — The taste for this beautiful plant 
still continues to increase, and the zeal of cultivators to pro- 
duce new sorts has by no means abated. The catalogues of 
the greatest geranium growers around London are filled with 
new and high priced plants, raised within a few years: like 
the dahlia, every season brings forward a great many new ones, 
but, like that flower, many of them are never sought after more 
than one season, and are soon lost among the multitude of old 
and inferior sorts. 

We notice in the same Magazine^ which we have just named, 
that five new seedling varieties are advertised: they are stated 
to have gained the silver Banksian medal, at the monthly show 
of the London Horticultural Society, at their garden at Cbis- 
wick, on the 13th of June, and the whole five are now offered 
at ten guineas, to be sent out in April next, (1841.) They 
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were raised by Mr. A. Pontey, Plymouth Nursery. The 
names and descriptions of the varieties are as follows: — 

Pontey^s Blushing Maid. — A very delicate blush ground, 
with fine crimson spot; a bright vermilion flame to the edges 
of the upper petals. A truly striking first-rate variety, with 
large showy trusses. 

Pontey's Rival. — ^Dark rose ground, large, and of fine form; 
the upper petals covered with a beautiful crimson slab or splash. 
Altogether a first-rate variety. 

Lyne's Peri of the West. — A beautiful blush, having a pretty 
light centre, and very dark splash, shaded off with scarlet, and 
covering nearly the whole of the upper petals; form and habit 
excellent. 

Lyne's Picta Perfecta. — This flower is a deep peach-color- 
ed pink, the centre light, with a decided dark spot in the upper 
petals; the form and habit are very superior, and the ground 
color is remarkably vivid and striking. 

Lyne's Queen of England. — A very delicate pink flower, 
with a beautiful pure white centre, reaching half way down the 
under petals, and breaking suddenly off, so as to be quite dis* 
tinct from the ground color; the upper petals are partially cov- 
ered by a splendid black splash, which shades gracefully off 
into the ground color; shape and growth very good. 

IjIUus jacob(B"u$ is one of the prettiest annuals lately intro- 
duced. Its neat and slender foliage, and very dark papiliona- 
ceous blossoms, in clusters of three or more, render it one of 
the greatest treasures of a select flower garden. To have it in 

Eerfection, however, the seeds should be sown in a pot in a hot- 
ed, and the plants afterwards potted off, and about the first of 
June turned out into the border in a warm situation, where it 
will display an abundance of its almost black velvety flowers, 
till late in autumn. — Id. 

Verbenas. — Our correspondent, Mr. F. Brtell, of Newark, 
N. J., has raised a great variety of new seedling verbenas, 
among which are two or three of great splendor. The finest 
one is, we believe, of the sparkling brilliancy of the old cham- 
sdrifdlia, but the umbel of blossoms is tnuch greater, the indi- 
vidual florets also larger, the habit robust and good, and the 
variety, as a whole, is said to be as fine a one as has been 
raised. 

It gives us pleasure to see a plant to which we ourselves 
are so much attached, attracting the attention of cultivators 
generally. New varieties crowd upon us so fast, that we have 
barely time to notice a fine one before we hear of another still 
finer, and the production of beautiful ones is confined to no 
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particular spot. The vicinity of Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston, h^ve each produced seedlings of such 
merit as to almost eradicate some of the oldest and poorest, 
to make room for those of more recent date and of greater 
brilliancy, — Ed. 

Splendid specimen of the Coxcomb. — Mr. James Sheridan, 
gardener to Col. A.. H. Waters, of Millbury, Mass., has sent 
us one of the largest and finest specimens of the coxcomb that 
we have ever seen. It is very handsome in its form, nearly 
roundy and with a very regular and even surface. The color 
is of the richest and deepest velvety crimson, and the speci- 
men as densely compact as it is possible for it to grow; it 
measures upwards of thirty inches in circumference. With it 
we received the following note from Mr. Sheridan: — 

^^Sir—rl send you a specimen of that fine annual the coxcomb, 
which, in truth, appears to me, when grown to perfection, to be 
the king, if not the queefn, of annuals. The manner in which I 
raised it is very simple, and within the means of almost any 
lover of good flpwers, viz: — The seeds were sown in a cu- 
cumber frame about the first of April, find when the plants 
were an inch high they were potted off into small pots; as soon 
as the pots were full of roots they were again shifted, and the 
same operation repeated as often as the pots were full of roots, 
until the first of July, when I turned them out of the pots, and 
planted -them in the border in front of the green-house. — /Aooe 
the honor to ie, ^^c, James Sheridan^ gardener to Col. JSt. H. 
fVaters, Millbury^ Mass,^^ 

Mr. Sheridan has been very successful in his cultivation of 
the coxcomb. Last season he sent two fine specimens to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society's annual exhibition, but 
neither of them would compare with the one we have received 
from him, which is now before us. The coxcomb, ordinari- 
ly, is rather a mean flower, but when well grown, and in per- 
fection, it is indeed one of the ndost showy annuals of which 
our gardens can boast. The late Mr. Knight, President of 
the London Horticultural Society, has detailed his manner of 
cultivating the coxcomb, in the Horticultural Society^s Trans* 
actions; but though attended with considerable nicety, and 
withall approaching towards quackery, he was not able to pro- 
duce a much larger specimen than has been grown by Mr. 
Sheridan, under only common attention^ We shall be glad to 
hear frorp Mr. Sheridan on the cultivation of any other plants. 
—Ed. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Third Report of the Agriculture of Massachusetts^ 
on Wheat and Silk. By Henrt Colman, Commissioner 
for the Agriculturd Survey of the State. 8vo., 252 pages. 

The third report of the agriculture of Massachusetts appear- 
ed some time since, but we have not been able to find room 
for a notice of it, until the present moment. It is a more 
lengthy report than either of those which have preceded it, and, 
unlike those, does not contain the agricultural statistics of any 
particular county, but is devoted exclusively to the important 
subjects of the growth of wheat, and the manufacture of silk, 
throughout the State. 

The cultivation of wheat has been but little attended to in 
Massachusetts. An opinion has been too generally entertain- 
ed among agriculturists, that our land was not suitable to raise 
it to advantage, and that the superior fertility of the soil in 
New York and the West would produce so much larger crops 
with less manure and less labor, that they have almost given up 
its cultivation. With this state of feeling, the Legislature, in 
183B, through the agricultural committee of the House, re- 
ported, that it was the policy of the State to award a bounty on 
the production of wheat, with a view to encourage its cultiva- 
tion: an act for this object was eventually passed, and the result 
we have in the report before us. 

The growth of the mulberry tree, and the production of silk» 
has been a question which has agitated the agricultural commu- 
nity for the past few years; information has been sought after, 
and many individuals have entered into the cultivation of the 
tree, and commenced feeding the worms. With the increase in 
price of the Jtfdrus multicaulis, the desire to procure information 
relative to the production of silk, became greater and greater. 
Books and pamphlets were written, and periodicals devoted to 
that one subject published; but with the fall in prices of the 
same tree, which took place last season, the interest previously 
manifested began to abate, and now the subject, though receiv- 
ing the careful attention of some, has, as a general thing, lost a 
great portion of its interest: it was at the time that the Mdrus 
multicaulis was commanding a high price, and the public were 
seeking for information on the subject of the mulberry and silk, 
that Mr. Colman's report was commenced; and though, as we 
have remarked, there is but little call for the information which 
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it contains, compared with the eager desire a year since, yet 
the report is none the less valuable to the farmer. 

Both the report on wheat and on silk exhibit considerable in- 
dustry in the drawing up of all the details^ Each subject is com- 
pletely discussed, and nothing which would be of any benefit to 
the farmer has been omitted. In the report on the mulberry, 
every variety of the tree which has been introduced into the 
country has been noticed, and the peculiar qualities which have 
been attributed to each; and the report concludes with a table 
exhibiting the new system of rearing silk-worms of M . CamiUe 
Beauvais, which has lately attracted so much attention in 
France. 

The report commences with a schedule of all the wheat re- 
turns for the bounty, offered by the State, in 1838-39. This 
report is set down by counties. Every town which made any 
return is named — the aggregate quantity of bushels of wheat 
raised — the number of acres sown — and remarks upon the sea- 
son, loss of crop, and other information, are added. From 
this schedule it appears that the number of individual claimants 
for the bounty exceeded three thousand six hundred: the 
amount of bushels of wheat, on which a bounty has been paid, 
is more than one hundred and eight thousand, and the sum 
paid by the State, the first year of the law, nine thousand two 
hundred and eighty dollars and fourteen cents. 

The commissioner prefaces his report upon wheat with his 
views upon the subject of the production of this important crop 
for the supply of this State, and enters into a discussion of the 
question, both as regards its moral and economical consideration; 
dnd we accord fully in the opinion of the author, that, with the 
climate and soil of Massachusetts, she should not be dependent 
on any other State for her bread. We cannot admit that we 
should give up the production of wheat, because our lands are 
less fertile than the rich prairies of the West, and turn our atten- 
tion more to mechanics and manufactures, contented in supply- 
ing the products of the workshop to those who, in return, fur- 
nish us with the necessary comforts of life. This should not 
be — the land should be tilled, and, with good tillage, it can be 
rendered doubly fertile, and an ample crop secured, sufficient 
to give to the cultivator a reasonable profit, and at the same 
time enable him to supply the wants of the State with its own 
products. We are so pleased with the author's remarks, that 
we are induced to make a few extracts. 

The importance of the wheat cro|i to Massachusetts is very gte^i. 
It is not necessary to go into any statistical returns of the number of 
pounds or barrels of wheat or wheat flour, which are brought from 
abroad, and annually consumed in the State. Every one must per- 
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ceiTe that the amount is enormous, since the consumption is univer- 
sal, and the quantity produced in the State can do little towards sup- 
plyinff the demand. Public manners in this matter have undergone a 
considerable change within the last quarter of a century. Bread, 
made of rye and Indian meal, was then always to be found upon the 
tables in the country, and, in parts of the State, was almost exclusive- 
ly used. Wheat flour was then comparative^ a luxury. Now, 
brown bread, as it is termed, is almost banished from use. No farm- 
er gets along without his superfine flour, his bolted wheat; and the 
poorest family are n6t satisfied, and will not be satisfied, without 
their wheat or flour bread. This general change in the habits of the 
people was nearly contemporaneous with the. completion of the great 
Western Canal m New York, by which the abundant products of 
those rich wheat districts of country, which the canal opened, became 
accessible; and the supplies of their finest wheat and wheaten flour 
were brought directly to our doors, and carried, at the expense of a 
heavy freight, into every part of the interior of New England, 
even to distances of more than a hundred miles from the sea shore. 
The brands of the Rochester mills are almost as familiarly known on 
the upper waters of the Connecticut, as on the Hudson; and are found 
as constantly in the gorge of the White Mountains and the valleys of 
Vermont, as in the stores of New York and Albany. Indeed, wheat 
flour has become among us as much an article of*^ first necessity as 
meat and clothing, and therefore, on grounds of sound political econ- 
omy, it is matter of the highest consideration to supply, if practica- 
ble, our own wants. 

This position has been strongly controverted. It has been main- 
tained, tnat, instead of attempting to raise wheat, it would be better 
to apply ourselves to some branch of mechanical or manufacturing 
industry, which would give us the means of purchasing our bread 
from countries, whose climate and soil are more congenial than our 
own to its production. There is some plausibility, and a measure of 
truth in this position; but it cannot be admitted without material 
qualifications. The true prosperity either of an individual, a family, 
or a larger community, is not to. be measured by any standard of dol- 
lars and cents. We know to what a great extent an opposite opinion 
has prevailed among us, and how disastrous its influence has proved 
upon our habits and morals. Severe experience, it is hoped, will dis- 
abuse us of this error; aud we shall presently come to understand 
truths long since established, and which are or the highest practical 
moment, that the money which is not industriously earnt is- seldom 
wisely expended; and that the real prosperity of individuals and na- 
tions is not in the accumulation of mere wealth, but in those habits of 
industry, frugality, and self dependence, which spring from the ne- 
cessity of labor and enterprise; and such a struggle with obstacles and 
difficulties, as will awaken, strengthen, and expand all our physical 
and intellectual energies. Temperance and frugality likewise lie at 
the foundation of all substantial p>rosperity; and neither the happiness 
nor the morals of men are safe, but where there exists an im^ierious 
necessity for the exercise of these virtues. Under such circumstances, 
it is clearly a principle of cardinal importance, in private and public 
economy, that individuals and communities should, as far as possible, 
depend upon themselves for the supply of their own wants; should 
seldom go abroad for that which they can produce without loss at 
home; and, in respect to matters of primary necessity, should endeav- 
or, though it might seem at first to be attended with a pecuniary loss, 
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to create resources within themselves, rather than live in habits of 
dependence on others. 

If we look at families, we shall find that those are, in truth, moat 
prosperous, who rely most upon their own exertions, enterprise, and 
skill. While it often happens that persons possessed of larj^e estates, 
which have come to them hy inheritance, accident, or some fortunate 
speculation, and who, because they have never known the necessity, 
have never formed the habits of labor, in the inevitable vicissitudes of 
human affairs, are wrecked and reduced to a condition of dependence 
and begf^ary, the former have known neither want nor fear. Rich in 
habits of labor, temperance and frugality, of which, without their 
cobsent, no one can deprive theoi, they have rode out in safety the 
severest storms. 

These principles, though they ma^ seem remote, have a diiect con- 
nection with the subject under consideration. The moral welfare of 
a community is always advanced by the necessity and the habits of 
self-dependence; As an agricultural community, especially, the peo- 
ple should, as far as possible, produce every article of first necessity, 
which tbey require for consumption. There may be products utter- 
ly unsuited to their soil and climate. It would be folly, where it is 
hopeless, to contend against nature. But in all cases, and always, 
where there is no obstacle absolutely insurmountable to persevering 
labor, success is always a moral gain. 

In a pecuniary view, however, there^can be no doubt that Massa- 
chusetts would find her account in producing her own bread from her 
own soil. Vast amounts of money are now sent out of the State for 
bread. This capital, applied to the cultivation and improvement of 
her soil, would immensely increase its productiveness. Mechanical 
labor, in general, terminates in the article produced. Labor, judi- 
ciously and liberally applied to agriculture, produces not merely the 
immediate and particular crop which is sought after, but has a cumu- 
lative influence in preparing the same land for other and larger pro- 
ducts. The value of the land thus cultivated, is oden doubled, quad- 
rupled, and increased tenfold, by being thus rendered more produc- 
tive. 

It must be considered, likewise, that where a community depends 
upon exchange or barter, for the supply of its primary wants, as, for 
oxample, where it exchanges its manufactured articles, or the cash 
proceeds of these articles, for bread, this bread must be subjected to 
the charges of freight and commercial commissions, and to the sup- 
port of a class of men, whose whole business consists in the transCer and 
exchange of these commodities. Now, without derogating at all from 
the respectability of this class of our fellow-citizens as a class, and 
from the usefulness and necessity of their agency, to a certain degree, 
wherever trade exists, yet it is plain that they are not a productive 
class, but that their support is itself a tax upon the labor and industry 
of the country. In an economical view, it is therefore desirable, that 
they should exist in no larger numbers than is necessary to transact 
the indispensable trade of the country; and it will be acknowledged 
that the country has already suffered much from the fact of large and 
disproportionate numbers having been withdrawn from the lalx>rious 
and productive classes in rural life,, to engage in the unproductive 
pursuits of trade, far beyond what the commerce or mercantile busi- 
ness of the country require. 

Rural life in New-England, where every man may be a freeholder, 
tends to inspire and encourage an honest pride of character, and a 
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Belf-respect which \s a strong security to virtue. It is fuvorable to 
sobriety industry, and an attachment to good order and quiet. It is 
exempt from those moral perils which exist in crowded villages; 
w-nich are found m the concealment practicable in populous cities: in 
the mdifference to the value of human life which prevails there; and 
especially iq the corrupt associations and multiplied crimes and vices. 
Which there inevitably abound. It is more favorable to the manly 
apint of liberty, and to the sentiment of a moral and political equali- 
ty, than where the extremes of human condition, enormous wealth 
and abject poverty, power and dependence, luxury and squalidness, 
pnde and servility, are, as in cities, brought into constant and imme- 
diate connection. 

Agriculture, in the view of every sound political economist, is the 
foundation of national wealth. It is not easy to see how trade or for- 
eign commerce, legitimately pursued, contribute in any way to the 
actual mcrease of the wealth of a country, unless it be in the value of 
the labor employed when an equivalent is obtained from a foreign 
country for that labor. Agriculture creates wealth, and gathers rxM 
treasures without injury or diminution, from the exhauslless bounty. 
ot the Divine Providence in the earth and air. Every agriculturai 
production IS, therefore, a direct creation of so much additional 
wealth. This, however, is not all. It is not, as in manufactures, 
the mere using up of the raw material, but, under good cultivation, 
ine sou itselt is put in a condition to become more productive. The 
land IS raised in value, in proportion to the increased income which 
can be obtained from it. Labor, thus applied, may be regarded as a 
sure and permanent investment of a productive capital. It is known, 
that, m many parts of the State, under a liberal and judicious husband- 
ry, lands m a measure worthless, or valued at not more than ^v^ and 
ten dollars per acre, by improvements, the expense of which the first 
crojis oftentimes fully repay, are made to yield an income equal to 
the mter^t on a capital of one and two hundred dollars per acr^, and 
to pay, at the same time, the expenses of keeping them in a produc- 
tive condition. ° * 

Id considering the moral influences of agriculture, the conscious- 
oess ot independence, resting upon the ba«is of a conscious ability to 
•apply our own wants, is not to be overlooked as a sentiment in the 
highest degree favorable to good morals. This conviction calls out 
the best powers of our physical and intellectual nature. There is a 
rich pleasure, not unmingled with an honest pride, in eating bread 
raised by our own hands. There is a duty and a pleasure in encour. 
a«ing domestic industry, under any and every form. The supplies of 
the products of foreign labor, come to us too often mingled with the 
painful associations of oppressed, defrauded, and unrequited toil. 
1 he products of pur own honest industry and free labor are subject 
to none of these nainful abatements. Massachusetts will find the true 
foundation of independence only in rendering her soil productive; as 
far as possible cutting off her reliance upon foreign supplies; and 
abating, or supplying, from her own resources and soil, those wants, 
which render her dependent upon a foreign power, for that which her 
own soil IS capable of producing. 

Above air things else, she should determine with honest pride to 
raise what she eats, or else, to eat what she raises! She can produce 
her own wheat. On new lands there is seldom any failure, unless 
one, which proceeds directly from neglect, or from atmospheric influ- 
ences, which no sagacity can foresee or control, and which are pccu- 
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liar to no country. To accidents of this nature, all crops are liable. 
Wheat in , general 18, in all countries, considered a less hardy plant 
than many others; yet I have the settled opinion of at least six intel- 
ligent and practical farmers in the State, that, as far as their experi- 
ence goes, (and it has been the experience in each of these cases of 
nearly a quarter of a century,) wheat with them is as certain as al- 
most any crop which they cultivate. The returns will show, even 
under one of the most unfavorable years which we ever have, that 
many crops yielded twenty and twenty^five, not a few exceeded thirty, 
and some rose to forty bushels per acre. 

The report on silk, which follows that on wheat, is so long, 
that it cannot be expected of U3 to oJSer many extracts. 
It commences with the history of the silk culture in the 
United States. Following this, the different Varieties of mul- 
berry in cultivation are enumerated, with remarks upon each. 
The whole number of varieties thus noticed is eight, and are 
as follows:— 

Black Mulberry. 

White Mulberry. 

Brown Mulberry. 

Alpine Mulberry. 

Perottet Mulberry. 

Morus Expansa Mulberry. 
. Canton Mulberry. • 

Sharpd's Seedling Mulberry. 

The Canton Mulberry is a valuable kind, and we believe its 
merits are not yet fully appreciated: we have had some expe- 
rience in the^cuhivation of this variety, and we can state that it is 
one of the most valuable kinds in the country. It is rapid in 
its growth, propagates freely by layers, and has a large and 
substantial leaf, nearly or quite equal in size to the Jlfonis mul- 
ticaulis. It is much hardier than the latter, and has endured 
our past winters, without injury to the main stem and roots. 

The following remarks on this variety were furnished by 
our correspondent, Mr. Haggerston, gardener to J. P. Gush- 
ing, Esq. Mr. Cushing, with a commendable zeal, imported 
two thousand seedling trees, out of which only about five hun- 
dred lived. These, after they had been grown one or two 
years, were liberally distributed among nurserymen and others 
in the vicinity of Boston, and thus the trees have become 
very generally disseminated. 

Many persons are inclined to believe that the Canton is not mora 
hardv than the Perottet; Mr. Smith's experience leads to a dtffereot 
conclusion. I have also the pleasure to add here the actual experi- 
ence of D. Haggerston, of Watertown, the farm manager of J. P. 
Cushing; and on whose knowledge and skill in the mabagement of 
these plants as much reliance can be placed as on those of any man 
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in the country. His testimoDy, likewise, must be regarded as entire- 
ly disi ate rested. 

He states, that with him the Perottet mulberry has been killed three 
winters out of ^ve, root and branch, and two winters to the ground. 
The Canton trees on the same lot, with the same exposure, have 
'Stood the winter, having been killed not below a foot from the ground. 
He adds, likewise, that of some Canton, which were taken up the last 
fall, and the roots only covered, in other respects exposed to the 
weather, all are now (March, 1840,) wholly uninjured. The Canton 
trees which were not covered, have come out better than those which 
had some covering thrown over them, besides having their roots buri- 
ed. Of the trees referred to in the first case, two hundred of the Can- 
ton were left exposed, and about twelve of the Perottet. Some of 
the Canton referred to were from seed imported from Canton; the 
remainder were part of the original importation of tr^es, of which I 
have before spoken. Upon weighing twenty leaves of the Canton 
and twenty of the Perottet, taken as nearly alike as possible, the dif- 
ference in favor of the Canton was nearly an ounce. The Canton is 
as easily propagated as the Perottet, and as a plant nothing can be 
more beautiful. The leaf is large, lustrous, heart-shaped, and serrat- 
ed: it is not pendant like the Perottet, and is not so thickly set on the 
tree as the Broussa. 

Sbarpe's mulberry is another new variety, originated in Con- 
necticut. Much has been said respecting it in the papers, and 
if there have not been exaggerations, the tree is a most valua- 
ble one to the country. Of its merits we know nothing per- 
sonally, but it is stated to be, by many individuals, all that has. 
been said of it. The following account of it we copy from 
the report: — 

Sharped variety, — I will in this place speak of a variety of the 
mulberry, whidh promises to afford what is much desired in Massa- 
chusetts; that is, a large leaf, suitable for the feed of the worms, and 
which also will endure the rigors of our winter. This is a tree which 
originated from seed imported from Canton, and planted in Belcher- 
town, Mass., ten years since. The original tree stood by the road 
Bide. The extraordinary character of the tree attracted the notice of 
Elias Sharpe, of Chaplin, Conn., who, by budding and engrafting, 
has considerably multiplied its product, and it is now designated as 
Sharpe's new variety. It produces a large and heavy leaf, heart- 
shaped — at least those which I have seen — and strong, and is relished 
by the worms. The leaf is nearly of an average size with the Multi- 
caulis. Its growth is most luxuriant, where I have seen it engrafted 
into the stocks of the white mulberry, many of the upright shoots the 
la.st autumn measuring from nine to eleven feet, and the side shoots 
six and seven feet in length. This was the growth of the summer. 
The tree, from the testimony of the original proprietors, thouj^h 
standing in a most exposed location, has never snnered from the wm- 
ter; and within my own knowledge the last autumn, after a frost 
which destroyed the Perottet mulberry to the ground, the shoots of 
this tree were uninjured, even at the very points or tips. The speci- 
mens of reeled silk and of cocoons, which have been produced from 
the foliage of this variety, have been excellent. This tree appears to 
l»e an accidental variety; ainl, should the expectations which have 
been formed pf it be to any con^siderable degree realized, it will prove 
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an acquisition of the most eminent importance and value to New 
England. It has been propagated hitherto ov\y by budding or en- 
grafting; and the plants which I shw at Chaplin, in Connecticut, had 
been engrafted into stocks of the white mulberry three or four years 
oid. 

In concluding the silk report, the commissioner refers to the 
importance of the introduction of the silk manufacture to the 
State. He also speaks of its applicability to various classes, 
and to individuals. He particularly recommends it to the at- 
tention of the clergy, to pauper establishments, to the Shak- 
ers, and to schools; lie recommends it as a pursuit which may 
be followed with great advantage to each. 

The following is the concluding paragraph, which is deserv- 
ing the attention of every individual: — 

I should db injustice to my own sense of grateful duty, if I did not 
call the attention of my readers to the miracles of Divine Providence 
in this wonderful animal, the silk-worm; at his entrance into life, 
among the smallest of living existences, which come within the cogni- 
zance of our senses; in six weeks, at farthest, completing his work; 
and by his humble and unobtrusive labors, contributing largely to the 
clothing of half mankind, and creating yearly millions and millions of 
wealth. It would be curious to calculate the hands he fills, the 
mouths he feeds, the wheels he sets in motion, the ships he loads, and 
the vast riches to which his annual labors amount. This reads a 
striking lesson to the reflecting mind, on the immense results which 
spring from Regular and combined, though minute and often a disdain- 
ed labor. Nor are his changes the less extraordinary or striking to 
the thoughtful mind. Nature is every where full of mysterious trans- 
formations, which show that the power of death has its limits, and 
indicate ithe womlerful progress of animated existence. Having ac- 
complished his appointed task, he wraps himself in his silken shroud, 
and with him death is only a transient sleep. If left to himself, he 
soon emerges from his tomb, no longer a reptile, but a winged chry- 
salis, to enjoy another exbtehce. In the curious transformations of 
this bumble insect, man may see an instructive indication and testi- 
mony of the progress of being, and a proof that death is not annihila- 
tion. May we, as men, exult in the hopes, gathered from such beau- 
tiful examples in nature, and confirmed by divine revelation, that with 
man, also, death is only the threshold of life; and that fur him to burst 
these cearments of the grave, is not like the silk-worm, to pass rapidly 
through another furin of being, but to enter upon an immortality. 

The appendix contains a great variety of useful informa- 
tion, relating to farming: our readers will probably think we 
have already devoted too much space to the report to make 
any further extracts. In conclusion, we must record our appro- 
bation of the manner in which the commissioner has executed 
his task, and we trust the great amount of facts, which he has 
gathered together, will effect a vast improvement in the agricul- 
ure of the Slate, and will particularly tend to introduce more 
generally the cultivation of the mulberry and the production of 
fiilk^ from which the most valuable results will arise. It will de- 
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pend almost entirely upon the zeal of the New England States, 
whether the production of silk shall become a part of the agri- 
culture of the country: they must become the pioneers in this 
great work; and we hope that the good example which they have 
always set, in stepping, forward in every useful work, will not 
be lost in so important a branch of domestic industry as the 
manufacture of silk. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



Art. I. General Notices. 

Ir\fluenee of various circumstances in the growth of Plants in modi" 
fying their physiological action. Extracted from a paper by Dr. 
CbristisoD, read before the Royal Society of Edinburgb, Feb. 3, .1840. 
—''The author commenced with some remarks on the various causes 
by which the action of plants and of their products on the animal 
body may be modified, and on the great vagueness and uncertainty of 
the mformation at present possessed in regard to the influence of those 
causes which seem to arise in peculiar circumstances of vegetation, 
more especially climate, weather, soil, and the progress of vegeta- 
tion. He then stated the sources of information on these points; 
namely, the curative or therapeutic action of drugs on man, their ef- 
fects on the healthy function, both of man and animals, either as 
medicines or as poisons, their sensible q^ualities, and their chemical 
analysis; and he assigned reasons for discarding the first of these from 
the mauiry, and for trusting, in a great measure, to the criterions de- 
rived from sensible qualities, from the efiects of poisons on the lower 
animals, and from chemical analysis. 

''The remaining part of the present paper was confined chiefly to 
the influence of the progress of vegetation on the activity of plants. 
Doubts were thrown, by the results of his investigations, on most of 
the current doctrines on this head; but the present state of the inqui- 
ry did not lead to any general inferences being drawn with confidence. 

^*Ad extended statement was made upon the influence of the pro- 
irress of vegetation upon many of the active species of the natural 
family RanunculacesB. It was stated, that in the acrid species of the 
genera Ranunculus, Anemone and Clematis, the acridity, which is 
the iBame throughout them all in quality, is possessed in nearly equal 
activity by the leaves, from an early period in the spring until tney 
are about to decay; but that it exists in the germens only while they 
are green, and disappears there entirely as the seeds ripen. In the 
acrid species of Aconitum, the acridity of the leaves, on the contrary, 
continues only until the seeds begin to form, and then gradually, but 
quickly, disappears as they ripen, while the seeds acquire precisely 
the same peculiar kind of acridity. The narcotic properties of the 
leaves, however, do not undergo the same singular change, but con- 
tinue undiminished after the seeds are mostly ripe, and probably, in- 
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deed, as long as the leaves themselves retaia their freshness. The 
acridity of the genus Helleborua is probably governed by circumstan- 
ces difierent from any of those already mentioned; but the experi- 
ments already made are insufficient to point out the true rule- In the 
course of these observations many remarks were also made on the 
nature of the acridity possessed by the different species, upon which 
incorrect ideas at present very generally prevail; several material 
corrections were also suggested as to the general opinions respecting 
the influence of heat, desiccation and time upon their acridity; and a 
short allusion was made to the properties of a remarkably crystalline 
principle, which the author discovered in one of the species of ranan- 
culus, and which appeared to him to be the ingredient upon which 
the activity of that genus depends. 

"The author next entered into some details regarding the influence 
of the progress of vegetation on narcotic plants, and commenced with 
the natural family Amvgdaleee, the leaves of several of which are 
eminently poisonous, m consequence of containing, or producing 
when bruised] a hydrocyanated essential oil. He showed that this 
oil abounds most in the leaves of the cherry laurel (Cerasus Lauro- 
cerarus,) when tliey are young and undeveloped; and that it goes on 
diminishing gradually in proportion to their weight, as they increase 
in age and vigor, until the commencement of their second season, 
when the old leaves, though plump and luxuriant, do not contain 
above an eighth or tench of wh^t they contained in the infant state, or 
of what is contained in the young undeveloped leaves of the same pe- 
riod. This is a complete reversal of the generally admitted law, in 
resfiect of the formation of volatile oils in leaves. 

''The consideration of this fact led to some statements upon the 
mode and form in which some essential oils and other active princi- 
ples exist in the leaves of plants; and the conclusion was drawn, that 
m all probability many active principles, which are separated from 
plants by simple processes, do not exist ready formed m the leaves; 
but, as in the familiar case of the mustard seed and bitter almond, are 
only developed when the structure of the leaves is broken up, and 
principles of a different kind, secreted in distinct cells, are brought in 
contact with one another or with water. 

"The remaining departments of the investigation were postponed; 
but further observations were promised upon the influence of the 
progress of vegetation on the solanaceous and umbelliferous plants, 
atMi likewise on the effects of soil and climate." 

From the above extract it may be gathered why cattle reject the 
i^andnculus ^cris, or common buttercup of the meadow, while green, 
but do not object to it, but are even said to be fond of it, in a state of 
hay. — Gard, Mag. 

Temperature of Plants. — M. Dutrochet, some years ago, proved 
by experiment that living plants have a proper heat; and other ex- 
periments have recently been made by M. v'au Beck, and read to the 
French Academy in January last, confirming the fact. The maxi- 
mum of inherent heat which M. Van Beck found, on September 29th, 
an hour and a quarter after noon, in a young leaf of iSedum Cotyle- 
don, was about 25^ centigrade, or about something more than half 
a degree of Fahrenheit, in rainy and dull days the heat was not so 
great as when the weather was calm an<l clear. The following ob- 
servations are interesting, as tending to show the probable advantages 
of a free circulation of the air among plants; though, as the writer ob- 
serves, the subject requires to be farther examined. 
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'*A Bin/^ular phenomenon, which I have always obseryed in the 
course of my experiments, is, that, on suddejily raising the bell-glass, 
which cut off all communication between the air of the apartment 
and that of the plant, the heat of the latter always rose suddenly some 
tenths of a degree. This phcnontetion, however, lasted only a few 
minutes; the magnetic needle soon retrograded, passing zero of the 
scale, and showing, by its opposite and permanent deviation, that the 
living plant had a much lower temperature than the dead leaf, as is 
always the case in the atmosphere. 

"Is this phenomenon to be ascribed to the instantaneous access of 
the free air to the plant, which, by stimulating its vital functions, 
which were depressed by its having been kept in a less pure air, aug- 
ments at the same time its proper heat, before the counteracting and 
Jrigorific influence of re-enablished evaporation has had time to tnake 
itself feU7 

** This I cannot venture to decide; but I hope that other philoso- 
phers and naturalists will engage in these researches, which, if I am 
not deceived, may yet throw light on many an interesting question ia 
vegetable physiology." (Compte Renduy 4*0., as quoted in Jam, Jour, 
for April, 1840, p. 333.) 

Improving toiU by pulverization, — The fertility of adhesive soils 
becomes greatly increased by frequently exposing them to the atmos- 
phere, by which means they become so mucn pulverized, as to encour- 
age the growth of the fibres of plants. One cause of the unproductive* 
ness of adhesive soils is, that air cannot penetrate to the seeds or roots 
of plants; preventing the germination of the former, and the future 
well-being of the other. In such cases, the roots of plants can re- 
ceive no advantage from the carbonaceous matter whicn exists in the 
atmosphere, from the decomposition of animal and vegetable substan- 
ces on the earth's surface. .AiK>ther cause of unproductiveness is, 
that each soils cannot retain a sufficient quantity of moisture, but are 
saturated upon the surface at onu time, and burnt as hard as a brick 
at another. 

In the former case, the fibres of plants are generally rotted, whilst 
in the latter they are torn in pieces by the cracks in the ground. The 
moisture will neither sink freely, nor rise freely, when the sun has 
evaporated the moisture on the surface. Again, in such soils the full 
advantage of manure cannot be realized, as it must be within the 
reach of the atmosphere before those changes can be effected, by 
which alone it can become the nourishment of plants. Hence the 
importance of trenching, ridging, and frequent digging, by which a 
large portion of the soil is exposed to the' atmosphere, and rendered 
more friable and open in its texture. These operations may be per- 
formed as soon as the ground is clean. The depth will depend upon 
the nature of the soil and subsoil: strong soils can scarcely be dug or 
trenched too deep; nor indeed can any soil, unless the subsoil con- 
tains something noxious to vegetation. 

Pulverization ought to go on during the process of vegetation, by 
the free use of the fork or hoe. In summer such operations prevent 
the soil getting dried up, as evaporation proceeds morerapidty from 
a bard surface than a loose one. It is some time before water can 
penetrate a hard surface; upon a loose one it sinks to the roots at 
once. The more soil is stirred* among crops of any description, the 
more fibres will plants produce, and this increase of strength to the 
plants will more than pay the labor. Independent of the neat and 
orderly appearance of the drill system among culinary vegetables, it 
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possesses the advantage of enablini; us freely to stir the soil; for this 
purpose 1 consider a three-pronged fork preferable to a hoe, ashy us- 
ing the latter the ground gets bard below. Believing pulverization 
to be of great' importance for loosening the texture of strong soils, 
enabh'ng the fibres of plants to run in all directions in search of food, 
imbibing and imparting a sufficiency of moisture, without receiving 
too much, or retaining it too long, and also as tending to eradicate 
deleterious properties m the soil, I should wish to see it more gene- 
rally adopted, and extended to the cultivation of many of our field 
crops. — {Gard, Mag,) 



Art, II. Domestic Notices. 

Cultivation of the Grape and Peach under glasSy without artificial 
heat. — I am making some experiments upon the cultivation of the 
grape and peach. You will oblige me, and no doubt many of jour 
subscribers, if you will give your views of the best culture of the 
grape under glass, teithout artificial heat, and in the open air; also, 
the best method of pruning; also, the peach with its varieties, and 
the soil best adapted to them, and the best method of pruning. — 
Yours, respectfuUxfy J. , R, Rhinelander, Huntington, L. /., Sept, 
1840. .(We hope that some of our able correspondents will answer 
Mr. Rhinelander's queries, and give him the results of their experi- 
ence. Perhaps Mr. Russell or Mr. Haggerston, who have had much 
experience in the cultivation of the grape and peach, can give the de- 
sired information, as they have each had the management of exten- 
sive vineries, both with and without heat. We sEall be happy to 
hear from them on the subject. — Ed.] 

Dr. Wray, of Augusta, Ga., whose i^arden suffered much from the 
great freshet in May last, is now making a delightful country re«- 
depce at the Sand liills, a few miles out from the city, and is giving 
his attention mostly to fine fruits. — M. A. JV,, ^Athens, Ga. 

The season in Athens, Ga. — The weather of this year, hitherto, is 
without precedent in the history of Georgia, and vegetation presents 
corresponding anomalies. Not less than six feet of water has fallen 
since the first of April, and only once until last week has there been 
three consecutive days without rain, and often ten with more or less. 
At the time of the ^reat freshet, (26th May,) not less than ei'i^hteen 
inches fell in forty-eight hours, and. twice since about twelve inches 
fell in twenty-four hours; the remainder in what would b6 called 
genial showers, sometimes pouring steadily all night, but generally 
only for a' few hours at a time, and without violent winds. In the 
mam, the whole period might be compared to the best kind of April 
weather. The neat temperate, only twice rising to full ninety de- 
grees, and though unfavorable for some kinds of fruits, yet for mere 
vegetation uncommonly propitious* I have graf\s set in March, of 
cherries, plums and pears, (some even on quince stocks,) which have 
made a growth of from five to seven feet, and are still going ahead at 
a great rate. Many plants have taken the second growth and again 
flowered, such as the Dwarf almond, Wistaria Consequitfia, Amdrpha 
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fractic^sa, strawberry, OelsemiDnrn nitidum, Magndlta purpiirea. M. 
Yiilan baa a few buqs about to opeD, and the «Japan quince baa not 
been without flowers since last February. It is also loaded with 
IWiit in clusters, with long beaks like bazel nuts. Stemb^rgia Idtea, 
which commonly sends up naked flowers in October, sent up both 
leaves and flowers ten days ago. O'xalis B6wiet, which, was. out all 
winter, flowered finely in the spring, then lay dormant, but lately has 
started again and greatly increased, and presents a most mac^nificent 
clump, with very strong scapes and large flowers. — J\I, Ji, IV, ^ ^th- 
em , ua., Sept, 1840. 

Ji white ^eeies of the ThunbirgM, — ^You sneak of a white variety 
of Thunb^rgfia alkta. I have a white Thunbergui raised from seedsy 
presented me by Mr. Charles Lawrence, of Salem, who brouj^ht 
them from St. Croix, which seems to be. a perfectly distinct species; 
perennial, with quite a different leaf; the petioles not alated at all; 
the flowers also differently shaped, and of a dazzling whiteness; hab- 
it climbing, like the other, but not so vigorous. It is now about six 
feet high, while the other near it is fully ten feet, with its laterals 
scrambling over every thing far and 'wide. — Id, 

Dahlias in Georgia. — The dahlias received from Hovey &. Co. 
laat spriuj^ have answered my most sanguine expectations. StriiLta 
formosisslma desefves all that has been said of u — di$tinetly striped 
and picoteed, and, moreover, a free bloomer; one branch, for a fi'eak, 
has onljT petfectlv self-colored flowers, of a fine size and form, and a 
rich crimson. Mrs. Rushton, Contender, and Sir Henry Fletcher 
were and are superb; Gem, very ^ne: Conqueror of Europe, good, 
but scarcely deserving so great a name; the Star of Buckland^ the 
only one among them that was quite worthless, not worth its^ garden 
room. The seeds of annuals, sent also, succeeded exceedingly well, 
owing to the remarkably favorable season; but few of them, howev- 
er, have ripened any seeds. I have one dahlia, I know not whati but 
think it a. buff-colored one, received from Thorbiirn some year^ ago, 
which measures now eleven feet high, and without the least sign of a 
flower-bud upon it. — Id. 

The Columbian Horticultural Society, Washington, Z>. C., held its 
annual exhibition on the 39th September. We are promised an ac- 
count of it from our correspondent, J. F. Callan, Esq. — 'Ed, 

The Middlesex Horticultural Society, Lowell, Mass,, held its an- 
nual exhibition on the 10th September, and an account of the flowers 
and fruits exhibited, will appear in the December numben-^jU. 

The Jinnual ^hibition of the Natural History Society, Salem^ 
Mass,, was held on the 34th of September. An account of it will also 
appear with the above in the December number. — Id, 

Errata, — One or two errors occurred in our last, which should be 
corrected as follows: — P. 338, twelve Hues from the bottom, for 
^'Gen. Mason" read "Gen. Nelson." The name of our correspond- 
ent. Dr. Gunnell, which in p. 937 and 338 reads <<J. L. Gunnell," 
should be *'J. S. Gunnell." In Prof. Russell's communication some 
vexing errors also occurred, viz: — P. 333, nineteenth line from the 
top, for *<milk" read '*miok;" and same page, eighth line from the 
boittom, for "Warren" read "Warner;" the same error also occurs 
on p. 335, seventh line from the bottom; p. 335, sixth Ime from the 
top, for "Grophlna" read "Gyrophdra." 
VOL. VI, — ^NO. X. 49 
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Art. in. MassaekuseUs Horticultural Society. 

August S2(f. — An adjourned meeting — the President in the chair. 
The Recording Secretary being absent, William Oliver, Esq. was 
a];H)ointed Secretacy pro tern. 

N. J. Becar, Esq., of New York, was admitted a correspoiiding 
member of the Society. 

Capt: F. W. Macondry was admitted a subscription member. 
Meetmg adjourned. ' 

•^ttg. 39/A. — An adjourned meeting — but there being do business, it 
was dissolved. 

In our last we' presented part of the report of this tneeting — that 
of the flowers exhibited. We now present a report of the fruits. 

Exhibited. Fruits: — From E. M. Richards, Williams's Favorite, 
red Juneating, Summer pearmaui apples; also Belle de Beaucare and 
seedling peaches, both handsome specimens. From the President, 
Alberge and Gross Mignonne peaches (fine,) and large red sweeting 
apple. From S. Downer, Gross Mignonne and Coolidge's Favorite 
peaches. From W. Oliver, Gross Mignonne and Coolidge's Favor- 
ite peaches. From T. Hittinger, Charlestown, very beautiful necta- 
rines. From Mrs. T- Bigelow, Freestone peaches. 

From R. Manning, Summer Rose, Beurr^ of Mons, Doyenne 
d'Ete and Julienne pears; also, Dominie Diel plums, and Cholomon- 
ski and Duchess of Oldenburgh apples, the latter a beautiful new va- 
riety, which we have previously noticed, (p. 125.) From S. Pood, 
fine specimef^s of Gushing and Julienne pears, and Isabella, Lombard 
and Smith's Orleans plums. From T. Hastings, very superior Cool- 
idge's Favorite peaches. From J. Fisher, Brooklioe, ^ears, name un- 
known. From Mr. Skilton, white Gage plums. From J. L. L. F. 
Warren,- rareripe, Teton de Venus, and George IV. peaches; also. 
Imperial Ga;je (?) and Reinc Claude {?) plums. 

Vegetables: — From Mrs. T. Bigelow, mandrakes or striped gourds. 
From J. Hovey, tomatoes. From the President,' very fine Xiimft 
beans. From E. M. Richards, large and fine egg plants. From J. A. 
Kenrick, tomatoes. 

Sept. bth. — A stated meeting of the Society was held this day — the 
President, in the chair. No business coming before the meeting, it 
was adjourned for one week. 

Exhibited. Flowers: — Bouquets from J. Hovey. Dahlias, from 
J. L. L. F. Warren. 

Sept. 9th, lOth and \Uh.^The twelfth annual exhibition of the So^ 
eiety was held on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, the 9th, 10th 
and 11th of September, accordiui^ to previous notice, at the Society's 
room. No. 23 Tremont Rov^. The committee to whom was entrust- 
ed the duty of decorating the room and completing the arrangements, 
executed their task with much taste. 

The Society's rooi^ is not large enough^ nor sufficiently loAy, to 
make a grand display; and, considering the limited space, the com- 
mittee completed their arrangements with good effect, and with what 
we think a very decided improvement upon the last exhibition. In 
the centre of the rpom, over the large oval fruit table, was thrown 
two arches, the bases of which rested upon the two ends and upon 
the middle of the table. These arches were composed of lattice 
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work, 80 as to have a light appearance, and were beautifully wreath 
ed with evergreens, roses, splendid dahlias, asters, &c., and pr^ 
sented an elegant appearance. The two opposite comers of the 
room, from the entrance door, were fitted up with alcoves, also of 
lattice-work, three in each corner, the middle one in each considerably 
larger than the other two. These alcoves were the receptacles 
of some of the most splendid bouquets which ever graced the 
room. They were backed by evergreens, and in front festooned by a 
variety of brilliant flowers, which rendered them objects of great in- 
terest, and added much to the coup d*aU which struck the eye upon 
entering the room. The cornices of the room were also beautifully 
festooned, which contributed in no small degree to the display. 

On the tables on each side of the room were arranged collections of 
plants, many of them fine specimens. The ChamsBVops hOkmilis, with 
Its pendent fan-like foliage — the Sago palm — ihe thick and fleshy fol- 
iage of the India-rubber tree, (Ficus elastica,) — the myrtle-like bloa- 
BOins of the tall and graceful Eugdnto — the noble leaf of the Banana, 
intermixed with the grotesque forms of the C&cti, — contributed to 
make Up a fine display. On one side of the rOom the plants formed 
a deep and rich back-ground to the mass of spleiidid blooms of the 
dahlia which filled 'the stands the whole len^h, and the dark foliage, 
contrasting with the rainbow hues of this flower, heightened and set 
f^ their appearance with great effect. 

The weather, with the exception of a single shower, was delightful 
during the week, and from the great number of strangers who were 
in the city, the room was crowded with visitors^ all of whom seemed 
to be highly gratified with the display. The fruit, which has been 
abundant and handsome this year, was much admired,, and the great 
▼ariety of specimens surprised many of the visitors* On the whole, 
we thmk the exhibition was well got up, and the members deserve 
great credit for the promptness with which they rendered their assist- 
ance. 

The Committee of Arrangements dined together, as usual, at the 
£xchan^e CofTee-House, on Friday, the Uth, and the occasion was 
one of pleasantness and good feeling — all seemed united and animated 
with much zeal in the cause of floriculture and horticulture. 

We had prepared these few remarks, when wo accidentally had 
the pleasure of reading part of the official report of Mr. Walker, the 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, and we were so pleas- 
ed with it, that, with his consent, we present it in connection with 
ours: — 

. ''By a vote of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, it has fallen 
to our lot to prepare a report of the annual exhibition. In the per- 
formance of this duty, if we were to follow the impulse of our own 
feelings, we should probably say too much in praise of our first love, 
the productions of Flora, and iet our imagination run riot in an at- 
tempt to describe the beauties of the many fair specimens presented 
lor our admiration : but we are reminded by Pomona that her olTef- 
ings have a claim Upon our special notice, and we should prove re- 
creant to our trust, were we to omit giving, at least, a passing notice 
of some of the fine varieties of fruits which crowded our tables, and 
added so much to the gratification of our visitors. There was the 
grape, with its luscious j nice, apparently retidy to burst the blootniu]g 
covering which contained that 'that maketh the heart glad' — the 
Bartlett pear, which seemed to say, 'come taste me and try me, I have 
but few equals, and no superiors'— the Gravenstein apple was a temp- 
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tation which almost set our injunction of 'touch not' at defiance — 
the plums, encircled with imperial purple, and with ^flavor rich beyond 
compare' — peaches, with colors various, and with qualities beyond 
the pHle of oar description; — all these our readers will percei?e, (by 
a reference to the report of the Chairtnan of the Fruit Cooamittee,) 
made but a part of the great whole. 

"Wl^oof all the lovers of F(ora could behold the various specimens 
of flowers, from the gorgeous Glori6sa sup^rba to the humble Fiola 
tricolor, and not have his, or her, better feelings roused into action — 
bis thoughts raised to admire — his heart warmed with love, and his 
BQul to burn with ecstatic desire to know more of the works of Him, 
who made them kll, — who formed them with graces and tinted them 
with colors so diversified, and scattered them with liberal hand 
wherever tnan is found P 

"With these few preliminary remarks, we shall now proceed to give 
a detailed account of the exhibition, which commenced on Wednes- 
day, the 9th instant, at noon, and closed on Friday, llth instant, at 
nine o'clock, P. M. During that period the hall was visited by many 
distinguished strangers from various parts of the Union, who had a»> 
sembled in our city to join the whig convention at Bunker Hill. It 
was gratifying to the Committee of Arrangements to learn from these 
gentlemen, that an increasing interest in the pursuit of horticulture is 
now manifest in various parts of our country. We rejoice to know 
this, as we consider that horticulture is like virtue, the more it is 
practised, the more lovely it will appear; and it may be said of it, as 
of virtue, 'Its ways are ways of pleasantness, and all its pktha are 
paths of peace.'" 

The following is an aopount of the plants exhibited:— 

Plants: — From J. P. Gushing, Elsq., LatiLnia borb6nica, Ph<B\nix 
dacrylifera, Cycas revoli^ta, ChameeVops hiimilis, Thea viridis. Be- 
g6nta sp., Photinia arbutif51ia,-&c. From Messrs. Winship, Eugen- 
ia austrklis, £rica spi]^ria, ^dxus arbor^scens, Begdnta argyrostig- 
ma, M\i9a rosaceo^a, Ardisia coloriita, t^c^iasp.', Eriob6tryajap6nica, 
ileus el&stica, Fiichsta coccinea, Eilcomis vittka, Vall6ta purpi^rea, 
Cdreus speciosissimus, Opdntia brasili^nsis, C^reus cyliodricus. Cam- 
p&nula pyramidklis, Melaleuca diosroiefdlia, heliotropes, verbenas, 
roses, geraniums, Tradescintta discolor, Funkia jap6nica, Flnca rd- 
sea. Belladonna lily, Amaryllts Jesephime (in flower,) and other 

Slants, to the number of upwards of forty; also, branches of the 
heph^rdia arg^ntea, full of fruit. 

From W. £. Carter, Botanic Garden, TUoma cap^nsis, Magndlui 
grandtfl6ra,Cratfe^gusglkbra,Beauf5rtto decu89kta, i^hodod^ndron ar- 
bdreum, lUicium floridanum, Hkkea gibb6aa, K6cheafalcdita, I#a6ni8 
exc^lsa,T&xuschin^n8is, Callist^mon saligna, LifUrU Iati(<5lia,yall6ta 
purpi^rea, Nandlna dom^stica, Drace^na fr^grans, /hibiscus MAtd' 
not^ Eriob6trya jap6nica, Melaleucas, daphne8,N acacias, fuchsias, eri- 
cas, diosmas, myrtles, petunias, azaleas, &c., in all upwards of 
sixty plants; also, a fine cut specimen of Hedychiuin GardnertdfttHM. 
From W. Meller, H^ya carndsa, Flichsia teu^lla and globdsa. Cit- 
rus myrtifdlia, Plumhkgo cap^nsis, Di^sma ericoides. Gloxinia speci* 
dsa,' Eugenia austrklis, Tlmja orientMis, Lauristinus, heliotropes, 
&c. 

From Capt. Sumner, Boston^ two. Chinese plants, remarkable curi- 
osities, and which attracted, and deservedlv so, universal attention. 
They illustrated fully the Chinese system of gardening, presentinK a 
garden in nainiature. From J. L. L. F. Warren, variegated holly, 
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common holly, mlvernedged Box, Stap^lia 8p., Eug^nta austrklis, 
Fdchsta gr&cilt9, £rica coRcinna, roses, rosemary, &c. &c. 

Cut Flowers: — From £. U. Derby, Salem, A'marylU*« BeUaddnna, 
do. var. ? O'zalissp. ? and ^ympboe^a odorkta. From John Lewis Rus- 
sell,^ a fine bouquet, composed of the following native plants i-^LuUris 
8cari6sa, Gentiana crfnita, Ne6ttia spiriLlis, and ^Polygonum articuU- 
Uim. A magnificent specimen of Glori^sa sup^rba, from Madam 
Lowell, Roxbury, attracted great admiration. From S. Walker, 
'fine pansies, and specimens of Tigridia conchifl6ra. From W. KeQ- 
rick, roses in variety. From D. Haggerston, a collection of several 
varieties of verbenas. Noisette roses, very fine, from S. R. Johnson. 
A bunch of superb German asters, from Mr. Arnold, Cambrldgeport. 
German asters, from Josiah Stickney, Esq. Asters from J. A. Keq- 
rick and S. Sweetser. Verbenas, from J. Breck & Co. 

From Hovey & Co., a collection of superb verbenas, including the 
following twenty species and varieties, many of them new and very 
splendid, viz: — Ferb^na eham®drir61ia, Arrantdna, Tweedieiina, and 
T. snp^rba, Eyre<ka, te\icrolde$y incisa, Binneydna, fulgens, Wales'^ 
seedling, Wincbest^rti, Russ^llii, Colcdrdii, P^ppert, ign^scens, 
Hirstn^ Richardsdnn, Pow^lltt, speci6sa and vendsa. Hovey & Co. 
sent a collection often varieties of most superb double balsams, 
Tiz: rose, purple, scarlet, white, mottled, scarlet spotted, crimson 
spotted, purple spotted, striped, and ruby colored. Messrs. Win- 
snips sent a basket of Passifl6ra quadrangulkris. 

Dahlias: — From Josiah Stickney, Ansell's Unique, Horsham Ri- 
val, Ingham's Canute, Rienzi, Sulphurea elegans, Essex Rival, 
Clark's Julia, Virgin Queen, Striata formosissima, Stanford's Con<^ 
tender, Rosa superba. Grand purple. Marshal Soult, Firc-baJl, Ne 
Plus Ultra, Elpbinstone's Coronation, Corinne, Reliance, CHmax, 
Eva, Red Kover, &c. From P. Barnes, Suffolk Hero, Unique, Clio 
Perfects, Quilled Perfection, Coronation, Middlesex Rival, Sunbury 
Hero, Beauty of the North, Conqueror of Europe, Metropolitan Per- 
fection, Striata formosissima. Red Rover, &c. &c. 

From Hovey 8c Co., Marshal Soult, Horticulturallst, Striata for- 
mosissima, Horatio, Beauty of the North, Mrs* Rushton, Stone's 
Yellow Perfection, Gen. Washington, Reliance, Mrs. Cox, Red Ro- 
ver, Glory, Reliance, Sulphurea elegans, Splendissima, Independent. 
Duchess of Richmond, Sir Henry Fletcher, Rosetta, Unique, Lord 
Liverpool, Eva, Quilled Perfection, Princess Victoria, Blandinn, d^. 
From J. A. Kenrick, Duchess of Richmond,^ Ne Plus Ultra, Rival 
Yellow, &c. 

From M. P. Wilder, Mrs. Rushton, Unique, Striata formosissima, 
Ne Plus Ultra, Beauty of the Plain, Red Rover, Ovid, Advancer, 
Henry Fletcher, Castanda, Duchess of Richmond, Eva, Iver Hero, 
Flora Hastings, Contender Stanford's,) Horticuliuralist, Bonny 
Jean, Lewisham Rival, Clio Perfecta, Girling's Heroine, &c. &c. 
From D. Mclntyre, Eva, Premier, Miss Johnson, Duke of Kent, 
Striata formosissima, Lord Liverpool, Marshal Soult, Bontisholl, 
Suffolk Hero, Mrs. Broad wood. Countess of Liverfiool, Castanda, 
&c. &c. 

From D. Hagj^erston, Eva, Beauty of Kingscote, Princess Victoria, 
Striata formosissima. Marshal Soult, Uuique> Metropolitan Calypso, 
Angelina, Splendissima, Clio Perfecta, Dennisii, Red Rover, Lady 
William Powlett, Gen. Washington, Beauty of the North, &c. From 
Joseph Breck &> Co., Striata formosissima, Angelina, Duchess of 
Richmond, Unique, Rival Sussex, Dennisii, Globe, Countew of Liv- 
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erpool,' MetropolitaD Calypso, Paraxon, &c. From R- Howe, Mrs. 
Rushton, Desaemona, Dennisii, Madonoaj Sufibllc Hero, Angelioa, 
Red Rover, Countess of Liverpool, &c. 

From S. .Walker, Mrs. Rushton, Eva, Marshal Soult, Striata for- 
mosissima, Desdemona, Horsham Rival, Unique, Princess Victoria, 
Ne Pius Ultra j Diana, Victory, Napoleon, Lady W^ebster, Lady 
Dartmouth, Lilac Perfection, Sulphurea elegans, Suffolk Hero, Beau- 
ty of West Riding, &c. From W. E. Carter, Striata formosissiroa, 
Mra- Rushton, Glory, Quilted Perfection, Countess of Li verpooU Deo* 
nisii. Rival Sussex, Unique, Metropolitan Calypso, &c. f roni J. L. 
L. F. Warren, dah4ias of several kinds. Dahlias were also furnished 
for the wreaths and decorations, by most of the cultivators. 

Bouquets: — A superb bouquet, for one of the lar^e alcoves, was cod- 
tributeq by Messrs. Hovey &, Qo. From Messrs. Wmship, smaller bou- 
quets. From W. E. Carter, bouquete: the two latter filled the smaller 
alcoves id one corner of the room. Mr. Walker contributed the large 
and two smaller ones which filled the three alcoves in the opposite 
comer. Besides^ these, bouauets were sent by R- Howe, W. Keo- 
rick, John Hovey, W. Meller, J. A. Kenrick, &c. 

Fruits: — The exhibition of fruits was remarkably fine, and the Va- 
riety of specimens very numerous: the number of contributors did 
not appear to be so large as usual, but a greater assortment waa ex- 
hibited, by the more extensive cultivators, than usual. It is almost im- 
possible to particularize among such a variety of excellent fruit those 
kindis which appeared to be of the greatest merit; our report will 
show the names of the kinds -sent by each oontributor. Mir. Man- 
ning, as usual, presented a great variety of pears, and among the num- 
ber we noticed several which have not fruited previous to the present 
season, in this country, and some of them were taken from trees 
grafted with scions sent to Mr. Manning, by that i;reat pomologist 
and originator of new pears. Dr. Van Mens, of Belgium. Of the 
qualities of these new fruits Mr Manning will probably send us an 
account in season for our Pomological Notices, in the early part of 
our next volume. Mr. Wilder exhibited a great variety of pears, and 
many of the specimens were very large and fine. Mr. Pond, also, 
made a fine show; some Dix pears among his fruit, were decidedly the 
largest that we have ever seen. E. Phinney, B. V. French, and J. 
M. Ives contributed a great variety. Mr. Ha<v'gerston's grapes, as 
usual, were of excellent quality, probably superior to any in the vi- 
cinity of Boston : and Mr. Cowan's peaches and nectarines were of 
surpassing size and beauty. Such a aisplay, we venture to say, could 
not be made any where else in the Union. 

From Mr. Vose, the President of the Society, Napoleon, Petre, 
Williams^ Bon Chretien, Long green. Winter Warden, Cushing, 
King, of Wurtemburg, Lewis and Urbaniste pears; Hawthorndean, 
(beautiful,) Lady Haley's Nonsuch, and large red Sweeting apples; 
green Flesh, Cantelope, Minorca, and Nutmes melons, all very fine 
specimens. From Richard Ward, Roxbury, Williams's. Bon Chr6ti- 
en, Seckel, and Andrews peairs; and several varieties of peaches. 
From T. W. Lamb, Newton, Williams's Boa Chretien pears; and 
several sorts of apples and auinces. 

From R. Manning, the following assortment of [iears; — Althorp 
Crasanne, Flemish Beauty, Bon Chrdtien Turk, Hericart, Jutte or 
Buit, and Wredon; these six were now exhibited for the first time: 
Beurrd Bosc, Buffum, Beurrd von Marum, Belle Lucrative, Beurre 
Bronze, Bishop's Thumb, Cushing, Bezi de la Motte, Cabot, (a fine 
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p^ar,) Bezi Chaumontel, Beurr^ Duval, Foster's 'St. Michael, Fqlton, 
Harvard) fiergamotte d' Automne, Golden Beurr^ of Bilboa, Hui;u- 
enot, Hacon's Incomparable, Vale^ Franche, Jalousie, King fid- 
ward. Lone Gre,en, Petre, Pope's Russett, Uonville, Kins: of Wur- 
temburg, Williams's Melting, Surpasse Virgoulouse, Naumkeag, 
Winter Nelis, Urbaniste, Garnons, green pear of Yair, Fondante 
du Bois, Louis Bon Real, Forme de Delices, Alpha, and Dearborn's 
seedling, in all forty-four varieties: the specimens were very hand- 
some: also the following apples; — Emperor Alexander, Fall Harvey, 
Gravenstein, Murphy, red Crab, Swaar, Ribstone pippin, Beauty of 
the West, and Victorious Rennette* 

From M. P. Wilder, a fine collection of pears, viz: — Bon Chretien 
Fondante, Williams^s Bon Chretien, King of Wurtemburg, Beurr^ 
Bronze, Fulton, Easter Beurrd, Dix, Surpasse Virgoulouse, Louis 
Bonne of Jersey, Napoleon, Cumberland, Gushing, Prince's St. Ger- 
main, Duchess d'AngouI^me, Heathcot, Urbaniste, Belle et Bonne, 
Belle Lucrative, Raymond, Rouse Lench, Wilkinson, Seckel,Thomp- 
son, Queen Catharine, Garnons, Glout Morceau, Belmont, Bleeker's 
Meadow, Fourcroy, Summer Thorn, Bouvier, Fondante du Bofs, 
Seickel on the quince, Forelle, Whitfield^ Beurr^ Diel, Passe Colmar, 
of the firs^ and second crops, the latter on new wood, Chaumontel^ 
Burgomaster, Iron, CatillaC, Beurr^ d Aremberg, French, ^without 
name,) and the Columbian Virgoulouse; the specimens of the latter 
were remarkably large and fair, and we doubt not that it will prove 
a most valuable variety; all Mr. Wilder's specimens were handsome, 
and of good size. 

From J. P. Gushing, Esq., by Mr. Hasgerston, fine ffrapes of the 
following varieties: — %lack Hamburgh, Black Maroc, White Sweet- 
water, St. Peters, Grizzly Frontignac, Syrian, Black Morocco, white 
Frontignac, and Muscat of Alexandria. From Perrin May, Boston, 
beautiful brown Beurr^ and Bon Chretien pears. From A. D. Cap- 
en, Dorchester, Seckel pears. From J. Gardener, Dorchester, Gra- 
venstein apples. From Cheever Newhall, Napoleon, St. Michael, 
Wilkinson, Urbaniste, Dix, King of Wurtemburg, Williams's Bon 
Chretien j Bleeker^s Meadow, Knight's Seedling, ^?) and Harrisoa 
(?) pears; Porter and Gravenstein apples, and native black grapes. 
From Messrs. Winship, Andrews, King of Wurtemburg, and Cfap- 
iaurnont pears, and Gravenstein apples. 

From S. Pond, pears, viz: — Passe Colmar, St. Ghislain, Napole- 
on, Andrews, Surpasse Virgoulouse, Dix, (very large,) Julienne, 
Duchess d'Angouleme, Wilkinson, Easter Beurr^ (superior,) Wil- 
liams's Bon Chretien, Beurr^ Diel, and Gushing; also, Semiana (?) 
Lombard, Diamond, and Pond's seedling ( ?) plums, the whole re- 
markably fine. From J. Heard, Watertown, fine Broca's Bergamot 
pears. From A. D. Williams, King of Wurtemburg, Chelmsford, 
Andrew's, Williams's Bon Chretien, Gushing and Summer Thorn 

Sears; and Porter, Sops of Wine and Lady apples. From S. R. 
obnson, large clusters of white Frontignac and white Chasselas 
grapes, from the open air. 

From B. V. French, a large collection of cood fruit, particularly of 
apples) as follows: — Mela Carle, Black, Ortley pippm, Monstrous 
pippin, Yellow Bellflower, High-top sweeting. Court Pendu Plat, 
Porter^ Garden Royal, Adams's sweeting, Hawthorndean, Garden 
Striped, French Sweet, Fall Sops of Wine, Bourasoe, Sweet green- 
ing, Pomme de Neige, Dutch Codlin, Templeton Winter Sweel, and 
red and green Winter Sweet — twenty varieties, and the best eoUec- 
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tion of this noble fruit in the room; also, Passe Colmai::, Chelmsford* 
Ronville, Archduke of Austria, Williams's Bon Chretien, Gushing* 
Harvard, Beurr^ Von Marum, Riug's Bon Chretien and Monueur 
Le Cur^ pears. 

From J. M. Ives, Salem, the following pears :^— Belle Lucrative, 
Napoleon, Beurr^ Bosc, Kitii;^ of Wurtemburi;, Raymond, Earlj^ 
Beurr^ of Prince's Catalogue, Beza Montigny, Williams's Bon Chreti- 
en, Cushiag, Washington, and Passe Colmar; also, Swaar, Danven 
Winter Sweet, Rambo or Romanite, Wellington, Michael Henry pip- 
pin, Drap d'or^ Mela Carle, and Camfield or Newark Sweeting ap- 
ples: Crugar's seedling, blue Imjieratrice and Sharp's Emperor plums; 
Skillman's netted and Murray's pine-apple melons. From Mrs. 
Gibbs, Boston, "St. Germain, Garnons ana St. Michael pears. From 
Gen. Sumner, Brook line, raspberries of the second crop, on new 
wood; also, Broca's Bergamotte, green Muscat, Summer Thorn and 
Heathcot pears. 

From jr. A. Kenrick, a variety of good fruit, viz : — Kilham Hill, 
York russett, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Rhode Island ^[reening, Bald- 
win, Cogswell, Dutch Codlin, Rambour Frane, Pumpkm sweet, yellow 
Crab, Porter and High-top sweeting apples; St. Micnael and Andrews 
pears ; Cutter's yellow rareripe, Morrisiana pound, Heath, Van 
Zandt superb, and Wells's freestone peaches ; also watermelons. 
From John Fowle, Rpxburv, Williams's Bon Chretien pears. From 
Joseph Balch, Roxbury, 6rizzly Frontignac, Black Prince, Blan- 
quette, French, and a variety of' grape, name unknown — all hand- 
some and fine clusters. From Jos. Pines, Hanover, N. H., sweet 
baking apples. From William P. Richardson, Salem, Ribstone pip- 
pin apples,. and Rousselet de Rheims, Broca's Bergamot, and Seckel 
pears, superior specimens. From S. H. Colton & Co., Worcester, 
seedling peaches and seedling apples. 

From Col. T. H. Perkins* by Mr. Cowan, splendid peaches, necta- 
rines and grapes, viz: — New Royal George and Grosse Galande 
peaches ; Broonviield and Elruge nectarines; and black Hamburg, 
Muscat of Lunel, Muscat of Alexandria, White Nice, St. Peters, 
Golden Chasselas, and white sweetwater grapes. From Mrs. T. Bige- 
low, Medford, Jacques's rareripe, and two varieties of seedling peach- 
es, very fine; St. Michael and Bon Chretien pears; Monstrous pippin, 
and blue pearmain apples; striped melons and fine large lemons. 
From J. Parkman, Briifhton, Duchess d'Ansroul^me and Monsieur 
Le Cur^ pears. From C^ Warren, Brighton, AVilliams's Bon Chreti- 
en pears. From Cv Sharpe, Brookline, an Imperial watermelon, 
weighing twenty-two pounds, a very large and superior specimen of 
this most excellent variety. . 

From George Brown, Beverly, a^ good collection of fruit, viz: — 
Seckel, Williams's Bon Chretien, Passe Colmar, Van Mons, Napo- 
leon, Summer Thorn, Catillac, Berc^amot Nonpareil, and other vari- 
eties of pears, without names; seedling nectarines, called the Harri- 
son; also, Drap d'Or, Brattle white, green sweeting, Siberian crab, 
Holland' and Lady apples. Frpm J. Fisher, Brookline, Williams's 
Bon Chretien, Seckel, Andrews, St. Michael, Cuisse, Madam, Wil- 
kinson and Cushing pears. From Dr. Burnett, Southborougb, Bur* 
nett pears. From Capt. George Lee, Cambridge, red Calville and 
Ribstone pippin apples; Minorca and Imperial watermelons. From 
E. T. Hastings, Boston, St. Michael pears. 

From E. M, Richards, Porter, Hawthorndean, Walpole, Summer 
pearmain, Fall Sops of Wine, Fall pippio^ Marseilles red, red Ing< 
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trie and yellow Tngestrie apples; also, Gushing, Foster, and Harri- 
son pears. From £. Newbury, Brooklyn, Conn.,, fine specimens of 
Jacques's yellow rareripe peaches. From J. J. Low, Roxbury, Glo- 
ria mandi, Ribstone pippin, Bellflower, Mackny sweeting, and blue 
pearmain apples; also, Andrews, Johonnot, St. Michael, Urbaniste, 
Fulton and Sylvange Verte pears. From William Pratt, by Mr. 
McLennan, Andrews peara, and fine specimens of black Hamburg, 
white Frontignac, and white Sweetwater grapes. 

From S. Downer, apples and pears, viz: — ^^Dix, Urbaniste, Marie 
Louise, and Kin;; of Wurtembur^ pears; also, Lyscom, Hawthorn- 
dean, and red and green Sweeting apples. From Geo. Newhall, 
Dorchester, Gushing, Fulton, Belle et Bonne, Seckel, Kine ofWuV- 
temburg, Cumberland, Andrews, Dix, UrbAniste, and Williams's 
Bon Chretien pears: also, Hubbardstnn Nonsuch, Bellflower, and 
Pumpkin Sweet and Porter apples. From N. N. Dyer, South Ab- 
inj^ton, Mass., Bourne sweeting, Beam, (very large,) blttck Bantoe, 
Elijah, and one variety of apple, name unknown. From John 
Hovey, two varieties of peaches, and white Sweetwater grapes from 
the open air. From T. Comstock, Pou^'hkeepsie, N. Y., Yirgoulouse 
(.^) and St. Michael pears, and spice and Haj^loe crab apples. 

From Ellas Phinney, Lexington, a large collection of pears, apples, 
peaches and grapes, embracing many new and fine varieties — some of 
bis specimens were very large, fair, and of great beauty. We regret 
that his list has been mislaid, and that we are not able to give an ac- 
eount of all the different varieties. 

From S. Walker, Wilkinson, Orange, Belle. de Brussels, Berga- 
mot, and one kind of pear without nache: also, Coe's golden Drop 
plum. From J. L. L. F. Warren, Porter, monstrous pippin, River, 
and Crab apples; Urbaniste, Washington, and King of Wurtemburg 
pears; Prince's red rareripe, and seedling peaches ; Sweetwater 
grapes from the open air; and Imperial watermelons. From F. 
Tudor, Esq., from his garden at Nahant, Petit Madam, and Winship 
peaches. From Charles Johnson, Weston, Seckel, and King of Wun- 
temburg pears, and Hawthorndean apples. From T, Johnson, Chel- 
sea, Citron melons. 

Vegetables: — The exhibition of vegetables was not so good as last 
season: but few specimens were sent in, owing probably to the early 
day of the exhibition, compared with last year. The following are 
all that were exhibited: — 

From E. Phinney, Esq., Lexington, a Harrison squash, weighing 
one hundred and thirty-seven pounds, a large and very superior spe- 
cimen of this valuable tribe; also, a large African squash. From A. 
D. Williams, fine specimens of Autumnal Marrow, and Crookneck 
winter squashes^ also, tomatoes and blood beets. From Richard 
Ward, Roxbury, very large Lima beans. 

From Hovey & Co., superior specimens of the new whiite carrot, 
Bpme of them eighteen inches long. From John Hovey, tomatoes. 
From N. N. Dyer, two ears Brown corn, thirteen inches long, [this 
appeared to us to'be the Parker. — Sd.] From Harrison Gray, Rox- 
bury, Spanish tomatoes. From T. Johnson , Chelsea, Canada Crook^ 
ta^clc squash, Parching corn, (ripened in ninety-seven days,) and 
Early Cfanada corn, a good specimen. From J. L. L. F. Warren, 
Seven Years' pumpkin, Autumnal Marrow squash, growth of 1889, 
Autumnal Marrow s<^uash of this year's crop, and sugar beet. 

iS'ep^ l^th. — An adjourned meetmg was held to-day — Mr. Frencby 
the Vice-President, in the chair. 
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A committee of three, consisting of Messrs. S. Walker, S. Pond* 
and C. M. Hovey, were appointed to nominate a list of officers for the 
ensuing year. 

A letter was read by the Cprrespondinsr Secretary, from Mr. Vose, 
the President, in which he respectfully declined being a candidate for 
re-election. It was referred to the nominating committee. 
, A ?ote of thanks was passed to the contributors of fruits and flow- 
ers at the annual ^]ichibition, and to the Committee of Arrangements 
and the Chairman, for their labors in getting up the exhibition. 

A motion was made to abolish the article in the constitution, relat- 
ing to the appointment of counsellers. According to one of the bye- 
laws, this must lay over till the next stated meeting. 

A. McLennan and ■ Banks were admitted subscription mein- 
bers of the Society. ^ Adjourned to Sept. 19th. 

Sept. I9th. — An adjourned meeting;. No business of importaoce 
was transacted, and it was adjourned one week, to the 26th. 

Exhibited, Fruits: — From S. Pond, Surpasse Virgoulouse and 
Spanish Bon Chretien pears; also, Lombard and blue Imperatrice 

ylums. From E. Sharp, Dorchester, large white peaches. From 
. L. L. F. Warren, Porter apples. Princes' red rareripe, and Teton 
de Venus peaches; also, muskmelons, grown from seeds brought from 
Paris in 1838, by Rev. J. Pierpont. From S. Whiting, Dedham, 
Seckel pears. 

A meeting of the dahlia growers of the Society was held this day, 
to make arrtingements for the vrand dahlia show. It was voted that 
it take place on the 33d and 24th of September, and that Messrs. S. 
Walker, D. Haggerston, and C. M. Hovey be a Committee of Ar- 
rangements for that purpose. 

Sept, flSd, — The first Grand Dahlia JShow of the Society for pre- 
miums, took place on Wednesday, the 33d September. The rcNNns 
were open to the public on Wednesday, at twelve o'clock, noon, and 
continued open till Saturday, the 36th, at six o'clock, P. M. 

The exhibition was much finer than the most sanguine cultiva- 
tor could have anticipated, and the number of competitors for the 
premiums larger than expected. Nearly three thousand superb blooms 
of the dahliai of all colors and shades, were displayed, besides fine 
collections of asters and annuals, both of which were also exhibited 
for the Society's premiums. A variety of bouquets, verbenas, and 
other flowers, were also contributed, which rendered the show much 
more interesting. Messrs. Hovey & Co. presented a stand of splen- 
did verbenas, and Mr. Walker three fine bouquets. German asters, 
from Josiah Stickney, S. Sweetser, J. J. Low, and J. L. L. F. W^ar- 
ren. 

The rules and regulations of the Society, which we have previous- 
Iv published, were strictly adhered to on the occasion of this exhibi- 
tion, and we think it will have a greater tendency to spread a correct 
taste for this beautiful flower, than any exhibition which has ever been 
made. The blooms were shown in classes of six, twelve, and twenty- 
four; besides these^ there was a grand display of specimens not enter- 
ed for premium. 

The principal contributors were Josiah Stickney, M. P. Wilder, 
Hovey &. Co., D. Hnggerston, J. J. Low, S. Walker, D. Mclntyre, 
Jos. Breck & Co., S. Sweetser, W. K. Carter, J. A. Kenrick, CapL 
Macondry, W. Kenrick, W. Meller, H. W. Dutton, W. Bacon, J. 
L. L. F. Warren, P. G. Seabury (New Bedford,) P. Barnes, Messrs. 
Winsbip, J. T. Buckingham, Rufus Howe^ and A. McLennan. 
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The names of the dahlias which obtained the prizes awarded bj 
the judges, are as foUows: — 

Premier Prize. 

Best six dissimilar blooms: — Gaines's Primrose, Marshal Soult, 
Suffolk Hero, Dodd's Mary, Rose Superior, and Lady Bathurst — M. 
P. Wilder, a premium of $15. 

Specimen Bloom. 

Best Uoom: — Gaines's Primrose — M. P. WHder, a premium of #6. 

Discretionary premium of 95, to J. J. Low, for Girlmg's Castanda. 

DIVISION A. 
Open to aU cultivators of more than two hundred plants, 

CLASS I. 

Best twenty-four dissimilar blooms: — Lady Bathurst, Marshal 
Soult, Suffolk Hero, Glory of Plymouth, Hedley's Penelope, Topaz, 
Castanda, Rival Sussex, Hnrwood's Defiance, Dodd's Mary, Stan* 
ford's Contender, Eva, Ne Plus Ultra, Countess of Liverpool, Glory, 
Ovid, Springfield Rival, Rosetta, Lord Byron. Denni^sii, Striata for- 
niosissima, Sir Henry Fletcher, Mrs. Rushton, Yellow Perfection — 
M. P. Wilder, a premium of $S. 

Second best twenty-four dissimilar blooms: — Suffolk Hero, Spring- 
field Major, Lady Dartmouth, Purple Perfection, Countess of Mans- 
field, Warminster Rival, Blandina, Sunl)ury Hero, Grand Purple, 
Queen of Scots, Maria Edge worth, Horsham Rival, Sir Henry 
Fletcher, Marshal Soult, Exquisite, Lilac Perfection, Sulphurea ele« 
frans, Mrs. Rushton, Triumphant, Striata formosLssima, Ked Rover, 
Unique, Rival Sussex, Napoleon — J. J. Low, a premium of 96. 

CLASS ir. 

Best twelve dissimilar blooms: — Lewisham Rival, Castanda, 
Unique, Firc'-ball, Vir^rin Queen, Eva, Striata formosissima. Marshal 
Soult, Clark's Julia, Stanford's Contender, Sulphurea elegans, and 
Essex Rival — Josiab Scickney, a premium of $6. 

Second best twelve dissimilar blooms: — Gen. Washington, Marshal 
Soult, Independent (Widnall's,) Cambridge Hero, Sulphurea ele- 
gans, Zeno, Blandina, Reliance, Royal Standard, Unique, Elphin« 
stone's Hortloulturalist, and Duchess of Richmond — Hovey & Co., a 
premium of $4. 

CLASS III. 

Best six dissimilar blooms: — Beauty of the North, Suffolk Hero, 
Quilled Perfection, Sulphurea elegans, Dodd's Mary Queen of Scots, 
and Fowler's Queen Victoria — D. Haggerston, a premium of $4. 

Second best six dissimilar blooms: — Zeno, Unique, Rienzi, Beauty 
•f Bedford, Dennisii, and Fowler's Queen Victoria — J. A. Kenrick, a 
premium of $2. 

DIVISION B. 
Open to all cultivators under two hundred plants, 

CLASS L 

Best twentv-four dissimilar blooms: — Castanda, Hope, Marshal 
Soult, Lad^ Bathurst, Lord Liverpool, Suffolk Hero, Fire-ball, Stri- 
ata formosissima, Madonna, Countess of LiverpooK Mrs. Broadwood, 
Ne Plus Ultra, Sir Robert Peel, Splendissima, Clark's Julia, Bow- 
man's Premier, BontishoU, Eva, Unique, Elliot's Coronation, Rival 
Sussex, Rienzi, Middlesex Rival, and Lord Ingestrie — D* Mclntyre, a 
premium of ^8. 

Second best twenty-four dissimilar blooms: — ^do prize awarded. 
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CLASS ir. 
Best twelve dissimilar blooms: — Hbrshftm Rival) Sulphiirea ele- 

{^aDSt Princess Victoria, Gem, Eva, Fowler's Queen Victoria, Napo- 
eon, Suffolk Hero, Duchess of Richmonff, Ne Plus Ultra, Uniqaei 
and Bowling Green Rival — S. Walker, a premium of $6. 

Second best twelve dissimilar blooms: — Sumraum Bonora, Cam* 
bridi^e Hero, Sesostris^ Princess Victoria, Unit|ue, Mrs. Ruafaton, Ma* 
ria Edgeworth, Countess of Mansfield, Rienzi. Striata formosisaimay 
Marshal Soult, and Quilled Perfection — S. Sweetaer, a premium 
of $4. 

CLASS III. 

Best six dissimilar blooms: — Hope, Lady Dartmouth, Quilled Per- 
fection, Ne Plus Ultra, Countess of Torrington, and Countess of 
Mansfield— W. Meller, a premium of $4. 

Second best six dissimilar blooms: — Chandler's Magnificent, Mrs. 
Rushton, Lady Milton, Golden Sovereign, Eva, and Mary Queen of 
Scots— W. E. Carter, a premium of $2. 

No seedling bloom was exhibited fur the prize. The second stand 
of twenty-four, in Division B., was set aside for its generally faulty ap- 
pearance. There were fiAeen entrances for the best s|)ecimeD bloom, 
and four for the premier prize. The judges were appointed b^ a 
majority of the contributors, and there were a set of judges, coDsist- 
ing of seven, for each division. 

At the same time the premiums for German asters and annuals 
were awarded as follows: — 
German Asters. — For the best display, to Messrs. Hovey 

&. Co., a premium of $5 00 

For the second best display, to J. J. Low, a premium of 3 00 
Akkuils. — For the best display, to J. Breck & Co., a pre- 
mium of . . 8 00 

For the second best display, to Hovey & Co.,^ a premi- 
um of 9 00 

Mesrrs. S. Walker and Banks were judges. 

On Thursday, the d4th, the exhibitors and judges, with a few 
invited guests, dined together at the Exchange Coffee-House. A- 
mong the gentlemen present was Gen. Dearborn, Rev. Mr. Col- 
man, Commissioner of the Agricultural Survey, N. J. Becar, Esq, of 
ISew York, and Mr. Buckingham, of the Courier. The Chairman of 
the Committee of Arrangements presided, assisted by Mr. D. Hag- 
gerston and C. M. Hov^y. Upwards of thirty set down to the dinner. 
Af\er the cloth was removed, the Chairman rose and offered the 
following sentiment, which was drank with great applause: — *'The 
founders of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society; — they will be 
held in grateful remembrance, so long as Flora and Pomona shaH 
have admirers, and Mount Auburn shall contain its sacred deposits." 
Gen. Dearborn rose and returned thanks to the gentleman for the 
compliment, which he presumed was intended for him; for although 
he saw among those present, some who were among the first found- 
ers of the Society, still the allusion made to Mount Auburn be must 
consider as referring to his own humble exertions in selecting that 
beautiful spoL We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Dearborn m the 
eloquent remarks which he made on this occasion: to all who know 
him, and his deep and intense love of every thing relating to floricul- 
ture and horticulture, it is sufficient to say that thev were such aa de- 
lighted and interested every individual present. No man of our ac- 
2uaintance is possessed of such a vast fund of information aa Gen. 
dearborn, and few have the power of expressing their ideas so elo- 
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qoently. He concluded with a BenUinent,complimeDtinjr the London 
Horticultural Society, on the great good which had reaulted from the 
estabiii»hment of that Society, the first in the world. 

Mr. C. M. Hovey then rose and offered the following toast 2 — *<Hor-» 
ticulture and Agriculture — twin sisters: the former, that more refined 
art, which produces the luxuries of life — the latter, that noble science, 
which contributes to the comforts and necessities of our existence. 
While its interests are looked aAer with such industry, as they now 
are, under the fosterin^^ fsncooragement of the State, we need not fear 
but that its progress will be onward." 

The Re7. Mr. Colman rose in reply. He had, he said, been select- 
ed by the State for the important duty of conducting an agricultural 
survey— his duties were necessarily connected with his commission; 
but in executinjg^ his task he had been a careful observer of every thing 
relating to horticulture and floriculture: he was himself a great lover 
of flowers. In early life this love had been deeply impressed upon 
biro; and though, by other duties, called away from a participation in 
the pleasing pursuits of the flower garden, every youthful feeling was 
renewed on beholding such a splendid exhibition of the dahlia as was 
made on the occasion which the company were called together to 
celebrate. He concluded with a sentiment. 

The toast was drank with great applause. Mr. Hovey also pro* 
posed the following toasts: — ''The Horticultural Society of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., — first organized by the exertions, and under the auspices 
of some of the must zealous and wealthy amateurs of Brooklyn, 
whose gardens are perfect models of neatness and cultivated taste — 
Prosperity to its labors in the great cause of Floriculture and Horti- 
culture.** 

Mr. Becar did not feel himself able to respond to the sentiment af- 
ter the gentlemen who had addressed the meeting. He proposed 
** Health and success to the members of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society." 

''The Press — To its ready and ever willing aid, Floriculture and 
Horticulture are greatly indebted for its success. However so much 
local and political questions may divide its interests, science is the 
broad stanu upon which they may all equally meet." 

Mr. Buckingham rose an(f stated that he was not prepared to make 
a speech: he (lid not indeed know that he should be present till a 
short period before the meeting. But the sentiment which had been 
just offered would not allow him to remain silent. Mr. Buckingham 
concluded with a toast, which we regret we are unable to i^ive. 

We wish we hud it in our power to present a number of the toasts 
which were offered, but we were too much engaged to allow us to 
take any notes. 

Several addresses were made and many excellent sentiments offered; 
a variety of somrs were also sung, which added to the hilarity of the 
occasion: the enjoyments of the evening passed off delightfully, and 
the company separated with the hope that it wos but the first of a se- 
ries of meetings which would take place annually. 

For our own part, we think the dahlia exhibition will he attended 
with great benefit to the interests of the Society — it will draw togeth- 
er the venous cultivators, and frequent intercourse with each other 
will remove much of the jealousy which too often exists amonsr ama- 
teurs and gardeners. The influence which the dahlia show will have 
upon the cultivation of this beautiful plant will be apparent another 
season: the Society, by following the plan of the Metropolitan Socie- 
ty of London, will set the public aright in their opinion respecting a 
good dahlia, and it will not be long before the old and inferior kinda 
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will be banished from our gardens, and varieties possessing the tme 
characteristics of a flower, cultivated. We look forward with pleas- 
ure to another season, assured that the greatest good will arise from 
the establishment of a grand dahlia exhibition. 



Art. IV. Faneuil HaU Market. 



Potatoes, new: 

Co.-'-. {?:;&:: 

Sweet, per buabel, 

Tnrnips: 

Common, per bushel,. . . , 

Ruta Baga, per bushel,. . . 
Onions: 

New white, per bunch,. ,. . 

Red, per bunch, 

Vellow, per bushel,. . . • . . 

White, per busliel 

Beets, per bushel, 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic^ pei^ pound, 

Horseradish (pickling,) pr lb. 

> 

CahbagMf Salads, ^c. 

Cabbages, per dpien: 

Savoy,.. 

Drumhead ' 

Red Dutch, 

Brocoli, each, 

Qiuliflowers each, 

Celery, per root, 

Sweet com, per doz 

Pickles, per hundred 

Mangoes, per dozen. 

Peppers, per pound,* 

Purple e^>gs, each, 

Tomatoes, per half peck,. . . 

Bipans, (shelled:) 

Lima, per quart, 

Sieva, per quart» 

Squathu and PumpkiHs, 



Squashes, - per pound: 
Autumnal Marrow, . 
Winter crook neck,. 

Pumpkins, each 



I 



From 

1 26 
50 

1 00 
50 

1 00 

50 



4 

4 
76 
00 
50 
50 
76 
20 
121 
10 



60 

50 

75 

I2i 

124 

8 

6 
20 
26 

2 

8 

8 

8 
8 



1 
1 

20 



To 

^cts. 

1 60 
76 

1 26 



6 
6 



76 



12i 



76 

26 
26 

I2i 

8 



8 
12 

10 

10 



u 



Poi and Sweet Htrhe. 



Parsley, per half peck, 

Sage, per pound,. . . .« 

Marjorum, per bunch, 

Savory, per bunch, 

Spearmint, per bunch, ..... 

Fruits. 

Apples, dessert: - 

Common, per bushel, .... 

Extra, per bushel, 

Porter, per bushel 

Baldwins, per barrel, .... 

RusseCts, per barrel 

Greenings, per barrel .... 

Dried apples, per pound, • 
Pears, per half peck : 

Seckel, 

Fulton, 

Dix, 

Long Green 

St. Michael, per dozen. . . 

Broca's Bergamot, pr doz. 

Baking, per bushel, 

Peaches: 

Common, per half peck,. . 

Good, per half peck, 

Extra, per dozen, 

Grapes, per pound : 

Black Uambm'gh 

White Sweetwater, j 

White do. (open air.) 

Isabella 

Nectarines, per half peck,. . 

Berberries, per bushel, 

Watermelons, each, 

Muskmek>ns, each: 

Common, 

ExU-Uy. 

Cranberries, per bushel,. . . . 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Oranges, per dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana, (sweet) . . 

(Chestnuts, per quart 



From 


To 


9 cts. 9 cts 


26 


.^ 


17 


20 


6 


12 


6 


12 


6 


— 



874 
75 
00 
50 



50 
1 00 
1 60 
1 76 



50 1 76 



50 
6 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
00 
60 

25 

50 

87i 

50 

33 

26 

124 

50 

50 

12i 

6 
10 
00 
124 

25 
50 
25 



1 75 

7 

75 

75 

624 

75 

2 00 

374 
75 

50 

75 

374 



824 
75 



124 

124 
1 60 
20 

874 



Remark:s. — The weather, throughout September, up to this date, 
has been delightful; the temperature has been steady, without sudden 
changes, and, except in a few low and cold situations, no frost to do 
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any injury baa been experienced in tbe vicinity of Boston . Occasion- 
al showers have fallen, which have been highly advantageous to the 
turnip and potato crops, and to the growth of late cabbages, celery, 
&c. 

In the earlv part of the summer it was feared, from the long con- 
tinued drought, that the potato crop would be greatly cut short: early 
ones suffered much; but we believe that, in but few instances, no 
apparent injury has been done to late ones. Had the drought con- 
tinued but a few days longer, they would have been past all recovery; 
but the heavy rains in August brought the vines on so rapidly, that, 
with the continued showers throughout the month, they have pro<luced 
more than an average crop ; the market is, in consequence, now 
well supplied with a prime article, at low rates. Sweet potatoes are 
of very superior size and quality this season, and the stock i^ kept up 
by constant arrivals. Turnips are now brought in by the bushel, and 
of remarkably fine quality. The crop of onions is more abundant 
than usual, and several lots have arrived from Rhode Island and 
Connecticut; twenty thousand bunches were sold at auction this week. 
Beets and carrots now come in by the bushel, and crops of the latter 
have been very heavy. Parsnips have also come to hand this week. 
Cabbages are plentifully supplied: of Drumheads many thousand 
heads have been brought in, within the last fortnight. Savoys are 
not yet fully grown, but fine heads have come to hand. Brocolis are 
of very large size and lieautiful appearance this season. Cauliflow- 
ers have been brought in, and of fine size. Sweet corn is yet abun- 
dant. Pickles nearly gone. Peppers plentiful and cheap. Toma- 
toes in abundance. Celery is remarkably fine. Tbe market has not 
been so well supplied with Lima and Sieva beans for several years* 
Squashes are now brought in in large quantities, and Autumnal Mar- 
rows of prime qualify, only command our highest auotations. 

Fruit continues abundant. Apples are yet dull, notwithstanding 
prices for superior Baldwins are so low: Porters, from the lateness 
of the season, are in demand, and prices higher. Pears of first rate 
quality have been well supplied: besides these kinds enumerated, 
many other sorts may be obtained, such as the Urbaniste, King of 
Wurtemburg, &c. Plums are all gone. Peaches are still well sup- 
plied from the vicinity of the city, and with some of very superior 
quality. Forced grapes are plentiful, and prices low: Isabellas are 
brought in in great quantities. Of watermelons and muskmelons a 
goo«l supply. Cucumbers are gone. Cranberries were never more 
abundant; unroense quantities have already been brought in, and 
shipped to the south. A few new chestnuts have been received, 
which sell by the quart at quotations. — M, T., Boiton^ Sept. ftSth^ 
1840. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR OCTOBKR. 



?RUIT DEPARTMENT. 



Grape tine$ will now be ripening their wood rapidly. Give an 
abundance of air in all fine weather; pick off all decayed leaves as 
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they faH, and prune off the laterals towards the base of the Tines, 
when the wood is fully ripe. 

Strawberry beds pUnted last month, should be kept dear of all 
weeds, and hoed once or twice. Old beds should be cleaned out, the 
alleys forked over, &c. 

Rtupberry vinea may be planted with success this month. 

Currant and gooseberry htuhes may also be planted this month. 

Fruit trees of all kinds may be removed this month with safety. 

FLOWER DCPARTMEITT. 

Dahlioi will need attention this month. As soon as the first frost 
has killed the branches, the roots may be taken up, choosin{? a dry 
day to do so, and not immediately after a rain, as the soil would then 
adhere too closely to the roots. Place them in a dry shed or room 
for a few days, and then remove them to the cellar, where there will 
be no danger of frost, or under the stage of the green-honse. 

Tulip and hyacinth beds may be planted the latter part of this 
month; but the beds should be well dug over, and prepared earlj m 
the month. 

Tiger />/y, white Ulyy and other similar hardy bulbs, may be plant- 
ed this month. 

Gladioluses and tuberoses should be taken up after the first froet. 

Jhnaryllises and tiger flowers should be also taken up, if there is 
danger of frost. 

Ozalises may now be potted for flowering in winter. 

Ixias, sparixisy ^c. may be planted in pots this month. 

Hardy perennial plants may now be removed with safisty. 

Paontes should novv be taken up, separated and replanted. 

Chrysanthemums should be carefully watched, ana not be allowed 
to. stand out in a very severe frost, or the buds would be injured. 

Camellias will need cleaning, top-dressing, &c., and if convenient, 
and it is desirable to have them look in fine order, the leaves should 
be washed. 

Mignonette^ sown in pots in August, should be very carefully water- 
ed. 

Verbenas that were layered off into pots, in August and September, 
may now be taken up. 

Geraniums will need top-dressing, pruning, &.C.; all cuttiogs that 
are well rooted should be potted off. 

Roses, of tender kinds, which have been planted out in the border, 
should be taken up and potted. 

Ericas y epaerises^ ^e, must be carefully looked over, and if they 
need repottmg, they must he attended to. 

Annual seeds , such as larkspurs, chryseis, clarkias, coreopsis, &c, 
may be planted in October. 

Petunias, wanted for flowering in winter, should be taken up and 
potted. 

Amaryllises should be potted this month. 

Double perennial sunflower roots should be taken up and protected 
in the same manner of dahlias. 

Cactuses should now be very slightly watered, except Epiphyllum 
truneatum, which will need occasional supplies, as it will soon be 
flowering. 

Pansies raised from Feeds, planted in July or August, should he 
kept clear of weeds, and the soil hoed once or twice. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Art. I. Some M>Ub on Gardens^ and the Hate of Hortie^ 
turey in Worcester y Mass. By the Editor. 

Wb lately had the pleasure of spending a few hours io the 
delight&l town of Worcester, situated in the heart of the 
State, about forty miles from Boston. Though within a few 
years the population of the town has but sh'ghtly increased, 
yet it is destined to be one of the roost flourishing in the Com-^ 
monwealth. The Boston and Norwich rail*road and the) great 
Western rail-road pass through it; the former already complet- 
ed, and receiving a great portion of the immense travel between 
Boston and New York: the latter is completed yet only as fhr as 
Springfield, but probably, in the course of another year, it Will 
be finished as far as Albany, and opened for public travel, and 
will then be a medium of rapid communication between the latter 
city and Boston: these great routes, passing as they do through 
Worcester, and thence intersecting the manufacturing places of 
this State and Connecticut, will be of great benefit to the 
town. The easy and rapid ride from Boston will undoubtedly 
render it a place of resort, during the summer season, to those 
who have the leisure, and who delight to breathe the country 
air, in preference to being penned up in the stifled atmosphere 
of a thickly populated city. 

Worcester is beautifully situated for elegant summer resU 
dences. There are many splendid dwellings already, belong- 
ing to the wealthier inhabitants of the town; but beyond its 
immediate vicinity there is scarcely a single residence of 
Btty. note: the natural beauty of the land around the village 

VOt. VI. — ^NO. XI. 51 
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affords delightful sites for elegant gardens. The wbole 
country, as far as the eye can reach, from some of the 
highest points of land, is finely wooded, the surface varied by 
gradual and easy undulations, not in the least broken by rocky 
and abrupt declivities, and partaking of that quiet and rural 
landscape, so rare in the scenery of this part of the country. 
From almost every elevated spot of ground around the town, 
situated as it is in the valley, a fine view is obtained of its hand- 
some dwellings and towering spires, and as the distance re- 
cedes, only the hazy appearance of the atmosphere denotes the 
situation of the village. 

The rail-road to Worcester passes through a delightful and 
generally fertile country, much more so than either of the oth- 
er rail-road routes from the city; through Brighton, Newton, 
Natick, Northborough, Westborough, &c.; and although the 
rapid motion of the cars presents scarcely any enjoyment of the 
scenery to the traveller, yet some of the views are extensive, 
and enough is seen to show at once the fertile region of the 
country. 

We recollect of reading, in the last volume of the Garden' 
trU Magazine^ some remarks on treating the ground on the 
margins of rail-roads, where there were embankments of any 
extent. These remarks we had marked for insertion in our 
pages, but had forgotten them until the present moment, when 
called to our mind as we passed the grounds of the Messrs. 
Winship, in Brighton. The road passes immediately through 
the nursery, dividing it in two parts; but these gentlemen have 
80 arranged the sandy embankments with terraces, plants 
ed with shrubs, &c., as to render them very ornamental. 
We only wish that other gentlemen who are able, would take 
the same pride in improving the embankments where they pass 
through their lands. It might be done at a very slight expense, 
and the interest it would afford to the traveller, as well as pleas- 
ure to the owner to see his labors appreciated, would well repay 
a few days of extra labor. Such a series of embellishments, for 
several miles from the city, would render all the rail-road 
routes as interesting as the old public thorough-fares. 

The terraces of the Messrs. Winship are made in the fol- 
lowing manner: the distance is from ten to fifteen feet. A 
wall is laid of about four feet; then a grass banking of from 
three to five more, at an angle of forty-five or fifty de- 
grees; this is the first terrace, and the surface, (about five feet 
wide,) is filled with fine flowering shrubs and herbaceous 
plants; another grass banking of five feet more, at the same 
angle, is thrown up, and the surface prepared and planted 
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out with shrubs tnd plants. Wheo in tba vigor of growth and 
flowering, these terraces bare a fine eSect, contrasted with 
the barren sand, which happens wherever there is a cut of 
ordinary depth. We have snoexed the following engraving, 
Tepresenting the same: — 



f^^ 
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In the section Ifig. 10,} a is the rail-road; b is a wall four 
feet high; from this an embankment is made, c, four feet high, 
«t an angle of &fty or fifty-five degrees; the surfaceof this bed, 
which is four or five feet wide, formed by the banking, is cov- 
ered wiih soil to the depth of eighteen or twenty inches; an- 
other bank, d, is then thrown up at the same angle as the form- 
er, and a level bed completes the surface; toe doited line, 
Jg, is the angle of the embankment as left when the lail-road 
is completed. A. hedge might be planted, as shown in the 
plan, on the opposite side oftbe walk. 

Worcester is said to be one of the most beautiful towns in 
the State: it is one of the oldest, and some of ibe dwellioga 
have aa ancient and venerable appearance. The old inhabU- 
ants oftbe town must have had a taste for trees, as there ere a 
n|eat number of fine elms and bultoa-woods, of immense size: 
Worcester, in this respect, is far in advance of many other 
towns; not only have these venerable trees been preserv- 
ed, but there have been shade trees planted by almost every 
occupant of a piece of ground in front of his enclosure, so that 
the principal streets are already lined with good sized trees. 
The main street, which is very wide, is overshadowed in many 
places by the branches of the elm or the button-wood, planted 
on each side, affording a cool and shady walk, even in the in- 
tense heat of a summer's sun. Such ageneral taste for trees we 
could wish to see emulated in every town throughout the State. 

Rendtnce of fFilliam Lincoln, Esq. — On the old Boston 
road, about half a mile from the centre of the (own, is situated 
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the ftrm of Mn Linctdn, an old residence foraieriy belonging 
Co his fttber. The mansion is a fine building of the old scyie 
of architecture, generally adopted in the better class of build- 
ings fifty or sixtjr years since. The grounds are situated on the 
westerly side of the road. From the garden front of the house 
the view embraces a portion of the village, and to the right a 
dense wood intervenes between the farther extent of the grounds 
and the cemetery: the land lies pleasantly to the south-west, and 
is well adapted for a flower, fruit or vegetable garden; but, as 
little or no care has been taken of the place, for five or six 

J ears, since Mr. Lincoln resided on the premises, every thing 
as been neglected, and it now presented no attractions other 
than its natural beauties, and its capabilities of being rendered 
one of the most delightful spots in the vicinity of the town. 
Mr. Lincoln, a few years ago, took hold with his own hands to 
improve the place, and the many elegant while pines and other 
trees which have now attained a fine size, show that if he had 
only carried out what he so zealously begun, nt this very mo« 
ment it would equal many of the fine residences around Boston. 
But, for some reason, he suddenly gave up the idea of com- 
pleting his improvements, and, since then, not a single tree has 
beea planted, or any thing else done to keep the groonds 
even in the state they were left: the garden has been an-* 
Dually ploughed up, and planted with potatoes and other vege- 
tables. 

The whole extent of Mr. Lincoln's residence is about one 
hundred and fifty acres, including a fine piece of water of an 
acre or more; around this a double row of white pines was 
planted eight or ten years ago, and they have now grown up 
80 as to completely hedge in the pond. The garden descends to 
fhe water, and passing round it, on the other side, the land re- 
mains in its primitive state, covered with a large and vigorous 
growth of oaks, pines, hemlocks, &c. The grounds possess 
so many natural beauties, that we hope Mr. Lincoln will again 
resume the control of the place, and carry out the plan which 
his good taste induced him to begin; a few months' labor 
would give it a cultivated and beautiful appearance. 

Three or four years ago the place was occupied by Mr. 
White, now connected with Messrs. Colton & Co. in the nur- 
sery business. Mr. White, while he had it under his care, 
erected « brick pit after the method described by us in our I., 
p. 401, partly on West's system, with some alterations of 
our own. We also noticed a small green-house or grapery, 
but no vines were planted in it, nor had any pains been taken 
to improve it. With some alterations, and with the addition 
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of a good border, planted with flourishing grape vines, k crop 
might be obtained in the course of a year or two. The great 
characteristics of the place are its fine locality, and its capabil- 
ity of being laid out in such a manner, as to render it a first- 
rate residence. 

Garden and Farm of J. JV. Russell. — It is already known 
to many of our readers that Mr. Russell owns a fine farm in 
the vicinity of Worcester, to which he intends removing from 
Mount Auburn Cemetery, at Cambridge, in the spring of 1841. 
Mr. Russell has conducted the afiairs of the Cemetery with 
signal ability, and it will be difficult to find a man to take his 
place. He is one of the most able practical men in the vicin- 
ity of Boston, and his communications in our pages have been 
among the most valuable which we have offerea to our readers. 
We should deeply regret that we are to lose him from our vi- 
cinity, were it not that he removes to so flourishing a town as 
Worcester, whose citizens possess so much wealth and taste, 
where we aresurehis labors will be duly appreciated, and where 
he will impart some of his good practical knowledge to the 
amateurs in the vicinity . 

Mr. Russell's farm contains nearly thirty acres. It is situat* 
ed on the Barre road, to the west of the town, distant upwards 
of a mile. It is a nearly level piece of ground, rather low, and 
surrounded with upland, which breaks the winds in every di« 
rectjon, and prevents their sweeping 'over the plain as they 
otherwise would. It will be subject to rather early frosts, as 
we saw the dahlias were cut ofl^, while on the high land, nearer 
the town, they had sustained no injury. 

Nearly two thirds of the farm is now laid down to grass, and 
Mr. Russell has cut, the present year, fifty tons of hay. The 
remainder is in tilled land, including the vegetable garden and 
green-house, which are enclosed within a high and close fence; 
The green-bouse, which is sixty feet long, was built two years 
since, and the grapes have this year produced a good crop; 
last season they produced about seventy-five pounds, and this 
year the quantity is nearly double; but a small part of them 
were cut when we saw them. Mr. Russell's collection of 

Iilants is not yet large, but as soon as he takes hold of his col- 
ection himself he will fill up all the spare room in a short peri- 
od. The principal crop of the tilled land has been potatoes: 
these, together with a good variety of all the common garden 
vegetables, have been cultivated for the Worcester market. 
Mr. Hall, who has had the sole charge of Mr. Russell's place, 
ever since he purchased it in 1886, will leave it when Mr. 
Russell removes to Worcester, and will then commence a new 
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mdefi which he has parcbased the past summer, near to Mr. 
Russell's. 

Mr. Russell is now erecting a cottage, for himself and family 
to reside in. It will be a neat and handsome appendage to his 
place, and when beautified by bis own good taste with trees 
and shrubs, will be one of the prettiest gardens in the town, and 
cannot fail to be a resort for those who are fond of fine plants, 
and who ha^re now to supply themselves from Boston or New 
York. The establishment of a Horticultural Society, which 
we shall notice in a future pagcv will be tlie means of spreading 
a taste for fine plants, and the demand for such things will rap- 
idly increase. 

W. W* LincolnU JVtirwry. — Directly opposite to Mr. 
RusselPs, Mr. Lincoln has just commenced a nursery, and has 
already planted several thousand trees. The land was broken 
up for the first time only a year ago, and Mr. Lincoln must 
have labored assiduously to plant out so many trees in so short 
a space of time. The whole extent of the nui*sery we should 
judge to be five or more acres; the situation is higher than Mr. 
Russell's, and gently rises to an elevation of twenty feet or 
more from the Barre road. Mr. Lincoln informed us that 
it was merely a beginning, but he hopes to add very much 
to the number of trees, and eventually to make bis nursery as 
complete as any which will be found in Worcester. There is 
already a good demand for trees, but the supply is now almost 
wholly procured from Boston. 

S. H^ Colton ^ Co.^ nearer the town, and but a few rods 
from the main street, are also establishing a nursery. We bad 
not time to call on our friends, but they are making rapid pro- 
gress in filling up their nursery, and they intend it shall contain 
a complete assortment of all the best fruit and most desirable 
ornamental trees. 

Tk$ Residence of Gov» Lincoln is a fine situation, but a 
few rods west from the town house. The ground is elevat- 
ed, and commands a fine view of the surrounding country. 
The garden, which descends at a gradual slope from the east 
firooC of the house, contains a variety of plants and shrubs, and 
en excellent collection of annual Sowers, verbenas, &c. 
There is a want of ornamental trees, to give variety to the 
grounds; but it may be made a very fine place. 

J5. F> Dizie^ Esq. has a very fine residence on tlie main 
street, a Cew rods to the south of the town ball. The bouse is 
built in the modern style of architecture, and of good pro- 
portions: the whole was undergoing thorough repairs, paint- 
Kigi &c., previous to hb occupying tlie same, Mr. Dixie 
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having just purchased the place. His old garden was farther 
to the south; we visited this place also, but as it is of limited 
extent we cannot say much respecting it. Some fine celery 
bad just been earthed for the last time; the dahlias had been 
killed by frost a few days previous. A bed of wood strawber- 
ries was in fine condition, and had produced a most abundant 
crop. All the fine plants Mr. Dixie will remove to his new 
garden, where he has ample room to add every thing new and 
beautiful. 

The Ctmeiery, — The spot which has been selected for the 
cemetery in Worcester, is a most delightful and picturesque 

?Iace, reminding us somewhat of many parts of Mount Auburn. . 
!*he whole extent of the ground is about forty acres, and it can 
be increased to twice that number at any time, should its pres« 
ent size be found too limited for the town. The cemetery is 
situated on the Greenfield road from Worcester, running north. 
It is laid but with avenues and paths, copied in a degree from 
Mount Auburn, but not possessing the graceful curves and ar- 
tistical lines, which are the most attractive features of the 
latter place. It is however well laid out, and kept in very good 
order. The surface is considerably undulated, and sufficiently 
wooded to render it picturesque without being crowded to in* 
terfere with the lots which border the avenues and paths. 

As yet, there have been but few interments made m the cem- 
etery. Many lots have been selected and fenced in, but we 
believe only five or six monuments have as yet been erected. 
It is not to be expected, however, that these will be built as 
rapidly as they have been in Mount Auburn, even allowing for 
the small population compared with Boston. The land was 
presented to the corporation by Daniel Waldo, Esq. , and the 
monument upon a lot, selected by himself, is the neatest one 
yet erected. 

It is a gratifying evidence of the taste which is spreading 
throughout the community for gardens, trees, &c., to see cem- 
eteries established in the vicinity of all our principal cities and 
large country towns; and the resort of the public to these 
places shows the interest which they take in their formation. 
We shall have something farther to say upon this in our next 
annual view of the progress of horticulture, and shall notice all 
the improvements which have been made the present year. 

Some other residences than those we have noticed would 
have been included in our remarks, had we had time to visit 
them: this we found impossible, and we therefore present these 
few notes, hoping that the opportunity may soon olTer wtiea 
we may extend them farther. 
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Aet. II. Jlutumnal Flowtrt. 
By X. 

The vegetable wonders of our native flora are fast fading 
from our view. What myriad blossoms have sprung into be- 
ing, lived their short day, and are gone in the brief space of a 
few months! Over hill and mountain, by the shady rill and the 
babbling brook, in the pellucid lake and by the ocean shore, 
the countless dyes of the floral world have spread their charms 
to the glad sunshine or to the balmy air. The golden and 
purple, crimson and brown, scarlet and orange leaves, are now 
falling and scattering in our path, while, ere long, the quiet of 
wintry repose succeeds. 

I love to watch the tardy approach of spring, as heralded 
by the timid flowers of that season, nor is the gradual decline 
of the year less pleasing as viewed in the departure, one by 
oqe, of these monitors of the flight of time. In some I recog- 
nize, even amidst November frosts, the daring children of fit- 
ful April, and in others the renovated beauty, which the clear 
air and cooler temperature has produced, after a seeming indis- 
position to expand their bright petals to the summer sun. Thus 
the disposition of the violets to bloom again, on the recurrence 
of the cool days of autumn, is familiar, not only to the florist, 
but to the mere culler of simples, who wanders with no care- 
less step over the accustomed hill-side, or adown the moist 
meadow. The pansy fancier consoles himself at the fading of 
his jetty-spotted and streaked beauties, by the thought of again 
seeing their splendors, before old winter frowns on his labors 
and his careful toil. The fairer and simpler violets of my fan- 
cy are in like manner lifting their modest heads just above the 
withering grass, to see how the world wags, and to sip the 
bracing dews of the delicious, cool, and refreshing weather of 
pleasant autumn. 

Some folks there are, who are fond of grumbling at the fa- 
mous stories the poets give us about the beauty of spring, and 
its sweet May morning. Methinks they do great injustice, 
both to the poets aforesaid, who probably know little enoa^ 
about the qiatter, and greater wrong to the pretty flowers of 
our spring, by the expression of such feelings. I am strongly 
inclined to the opinion, also, that the warm hill-side and the 
cozy nook, where golden stars of five-finger and csrulean eyes 
of liverwort are spangling the ground, are less familiar to tbem 
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than their snug fireside and morning couch. Be this as it may^ 
many are the little daring flowers, which will repay our search 
in their quest, from April's first return to chill November's 
rule. But the lingering beauties of autumn are thrice welcome 
to mC) tokening an interest in the afi^airs of man, and monitors 
to the heart of the Almighty Parent's care of the wide<-spread 
subjects of his creation. 

Let me gather you, gentle reader, whom if lady fair, will 
more kindly receive my humble flowers, with a nicer percep- 
tion of their intrinsic worth, — let me gather you a farewell 
bouquet of the year. Here, then, is a famous collection of 
wildlings, from the fragmentary store of October. A rich 
golden-rod or two, of distinct contour, for which differences 
learned botanists will give you some wise name. Enough for 
us to admire the flat head and thickly set florets of this the 
more humble, and the fine elastic stem of that which, just now, 
was gracefully bowing to that prim blue aster, no doubt in ad- 
miration of its antiauaced charms. And, as to asters. New 
England can boast of many of these starry and autumnal splen- 
dors. One bears her honored name, pre-eminent like herself 
in stature and beauty. Others rival heaven's own blue, as they 
fearlessly look upward and expand in its light. The very 
road-side is rendered more comely by the argus eyes of others, 
and the forest-shades are garnished with brave and glorious 
species. October will yield you some three or four kinds, of 
which let us pluck the humble savory-leaved, the white small- 
flowered, the difluse-branching, and the clasping-stemmed. 
What think you of jointed polygonum, so heathery in its charm- 
ing red and while corols, as to deceive my honest neighbor from 
Old England, who doubtless was thinking of the flowers of his 
ain dear land. The mystic witch hazel shall mingle its thread- 
like blossoms and yellow leaves, and as for the fringed gentian, 
who; will deny its claims? Next, a few crystalline neottias 
from the meadow, and a stray five-finger, by way of contrast. 
The prostrate, the lance-leaved .and cucullate violets shall have 
a place; for who ever beard of refusing the violet, the favorite 
of all. Two species of bluetts let us tie up in the bunch, one 
of which, the purple bluett or Houstoma, until lately, was new 
to me as an autumnal flower. As for the other, (Houstonia 
cieriilea,) though now small and sparse in its contour, let it re- 
call the sunny-warm days bygone, when troops of children 
have plucked it by handsfull, in the merry month of May. 

Bold and adventurous flowers there be, too, which linger 
throughout the month; and push forth their petals under No- 
vember's dull, leaden sky. The white stellate-blossomed tdn- 
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tbemiSy minute, rosy sand-worts^ and creeping pure-flowered 
duckweeds, and their cousins ttni hairy mouse-ears, small and 
perhaps insignificant to most, yet, to the curious and attentive 
student of nature's mysteries, are unfolding the countless leaves 
of volumes written by the finger of Deity, and illuminated by 
the matchless pencil of the Creator. X. 

Ckelmrford^ OcL^ 1840. 



AltT. III. Jfoiiee of the Garden of Prof J. W. Jack' 
sonii Union College^ Schtnectedyy JV*. F. By P. B. Ho- 

VET, Jr. 

We bad the pleasure of calling at the garden of Prof. Jack- 
son, of Union College, in August last, and spent a short time 
in looking through the grounds. We had heard from gende- 
men who had previously seen the place, that it was one of 
great beauty and interest, possessing, as it does, one of the 
finest collections of hardy plants and shrubs in the country. 
Prof. Jackson is a most enthusiastic admirer of plants, and has 
spared no pains to enrich his garden with every new and desir- 
able plant. 

The situation of the college buildings is delightful, and com- 
mands an extensive prospect of the city and surrounding coun- 
try. The garden is quite extensive, and laid out with much 
taste, and every part kept in the neatest order. The collec- 
tion of hardy herbaceous plants contains a very great variety, 
both of foreign and native origin; some of the former very rare, 
and they were now many of them in full bloom. We have a 
list of all the plants which Prof. Jackson had in his coUectioii^ 
in 1837; but since then he has made so many additions, that, 
to give it now, would be but to enumerate one half of the 
number. If a complete list could be procured, it would be well 
worth insertion in the Magazine; and we hope that Prof. Jack- 
son will be induced to send one, accompanied with a few re- 
marks on the cultivation of some of the American species. 
Those which we particularly noticed were as follows: — 

JBryngium aroethystinum, color a beautiful blue; Achillte 
Pt&rmica; •^c6nituni variegktum, very showy ; iSpirsNi lobkta 
americkna, with large dense heads of red flowers, very beau« 
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tiAiI, and a great acquisition to our list of bardj herbaceous 
plants: we did not learn its locality. [We saw a specimen of 
this exhibited at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society's 
room, the past summer, (see p. 316,) and consider it a most 
splendid species. — Ed,] //enierocallis csrfilea; Sil^ne r^ 
gia, flowers dazzling scarlet; Geranium striatum; a Dracoceph* 
alum, from the prairies of Illinois, was very large and fine; 
Xychnis fulgens, and a large number of seedling phloxes, some 
of which were extremely beautiful, and many others which we 
had not time to enumerate. Portulaca speci6sa, growing in 
patches, was flowering profusely; also the verbenas, of which 
there was a good number of varieties. 

We noticed here, growing in the open ground, the largest 
plants we have ever seen of the tree pteony, P. Moutan pa- 
paveracea and var. p. B&nksioe, which Prof. Jackson inform* 
ed us, blossomed finely, producing flowers of extraordinary 
size and beauty, the plants perfectly hardy; the Birberis [Ma- 
h6ota] •dquifolium was also growing finely in the open garden. 
The collection of roses, embracing both the hardy and tender 
sorts, is very large, and contains many rare varieties. We 
also observed a great variety of hardy climbing plants,, but few 
of them were now in flower. The dahlias were flowering very 
well, notwithstanding there was an excessive drought in that 
section of the country. 

We regret that we were not enabled to make a longer visit; 
as there were many things which we had not time to examine, 
especially of hardy herbaceous plants, a collection of which b 
indispensable in every good garden. 

Bostofiy Oct. 1840. 



Art. IV. Some Remarks respecting the comparative meytb of 
iron and copper PipeSj for heating Green-houses and Hot- 
houses; with a notice of several Green-houses and Hot-houses^ 
in the vicinity of Jfew York, heated teith hot water. By 
J. W. Paulsen, gardener to J. A. Ferry, Esq., Brook* 
lyn, N. Y. 

Having understood that in Boston and its vicinuy, copper 
pipes are used instead of cast iron, for the purpose of hetttiog 
green-houses and hot-houses by the hot water system, I think 
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you would serye the public very much, by givii^ them, through 
the medium of your Magazine, some account of the company 
tive merits of iron and copper pipes, for the purposes above 
mentioned, and also which are, at the present time, considered 
by amateurs and practical men, in your vicinity, the best adapt- 
ed for heating garden structures. The following questions ap- 
pear to me tcr contain the most important points to be solved. 
1 • In regard to cheapness, what difference is there between 
the price of a copper and a cast iron, pipe, ten feet in length, 
and of equal dimensions, the iron of the latter being a quarter 
of an inch thick? 

2. Which apparatus, if heated to the highest degree, and the 
fire being removed, retains the heat the longest, aiid what length 
of time? 

3. Are copper pipes of the same durability as iron? Copper 
pipes being soldered, will the seams, by strong heating and 
consequent pressure, not produce leaks ?. 

4. Will copper give as strong and wholesome a heat for 
plants as cast iron? 

5. Which metal is at present generally used in England and 
on the continent, for healing structures for plants? 

6. Who was the 'original introducer of copper, in the place 
of cast iron pipes? 

I feel myself perfectly satisfied of the superiority of the hot 
water system, for heating hot-bouses, to any other method. 
For the benefit of horticulture in this country, I should h'ke 
to see all the expenses connected with the introduction of 
structures for raising plants, as much reduced as possible; be* 
cause nothing, in my opinion, has so much prevented the more 
general erection of green-houses and hot-houses, than the 
cost attending the heating of the same. 

The heating of houses, devoted to the cultivation of plants, 
is an important consideration, for upon the quality of the heat, 
in a great degree, depend the health and vigor of the plants; 
information upon the subject is much needed, for in pro- 

Eortion to the knowledge we possess, the more certain will 
e our success. If the system of heating by copper pipes 
is preferable, I should be glad to see it take the place of the 
present mode of heating by cast iron pipes; but, as yet, the 
former method has not been adopted in this vicinity. The in- 
formation sought after will, therefore, be not only useful in de- 
ciding which is the best mode, but of preventing persons from 
taking the advantage of the present prevailing ignorance of the 
value of a hot water apparatus, and thereby charge double what 
it is in reality worth. 
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From the subjoined list, containing all the places around the 
city of New York, known to me, where the hot water system 
is in use, you will see of what importance this method is to the 
vicinity of New York. As some of the new establishments 
will be yet unknown to you, I have added some notices as to 
their extent. 

1. George Thorhumy •istoria, — Mr. Thorbum has recent- 
ly made some very great improvements in his camellia house, 
^hich is eighty-five feet long, sixteen wide, and eighteen high. 
The walk has been handsomely tiled, the old stage removed, 
and an earth bed made in place of it, on which the plants 
stand. This house will certainly be, during the winter season, 
to all lovers of the camellia tribe, an object of great attraction. 
It is now, after Mr. Anderson has made some alterations on 
the apparatus, heated with hot water, to Mr. Tborbum's per- 
fect satisfaction. 

2. James /. Kingj Esq, , Weehawk. — A new conservatory, 
sixty-five feet long, twenty wide, and eighteen high; span roof; 
heated with hot water by J). Anderson. This building re- 
flects high credit on Mr. King's taste; the whole is elegantly 
finished, with an earth bed and marble walk. 

3. John EkUrs^ Esq, , Weehawk. — Pelargonium house and 
stove, ninety-five feet long, twenty wide, and ten high; heated 
with hot water by D. Anderson. 

4. Alexander Knox, Esq,y Greentffick st.^ JV*iMa-ForX:.-*-A 
splendidly finished conservatory, sixty-five feet long, twenty- 
one wide, and twenty high; heated by Anderson with hot 
water. 

5. ffilliam Douglas, Esq., comer of Park Place and 
Church St,,, JVeto York, — Conservatory forty-five feet long, 
and eighteen wide; hot-house thirty feet long; employs about 
one thousand feet of hot water pipes; both houses are very el- 
egantly finished with marble walks, &c. 

6. Rose hill College, West Farms, — Formerly Dr. Mott's 
residence; conservatory eighty-five feet long, twenty-five wide 
and twenty-two high; stove of the same dimensions; grapery 
thirty-one feet long, eighteen feet wide, fourteen high; heated 
with hot water by David Anderson. Dr. Molt deserves great 
praise for the taste and judgment he has shown in formmg these 
houses. ^ 

7. Andrew Carragin, Esq., Bloomingdak. — Conservatory 
fifty feet long, twenty wide, and eighteen high; stove sixteen 
ieet long; both houses are heated with one boiler; by taming 
a cock, the heat can at pleasure either be imparted to the 
green-house pipes, or taken away. Mr. Carragin has displayed 
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much taste in the finish of these houses. Heated by Anderson • 

8. Ogden^ Esq., Jamaica. — Heated by hot water 

pipes under ground; a very handsome little conservatory. 

9. Dr. Barrow^ Jersey City. — Small green-bouse) heated 
by hot water. Dr. Barrow's place is distinguished for its 
neatness, and every where pervades the utmost cleanliness. 

10. Charles JHoyt^ Esq.y Brooklyn. — Small green-house, 
heated with hot water by Anderson. 

11. Russell^ florist^ Brooklyn. — Formerly Dr. Mott's 

Elace; a very handsomely built conservatory; marble walk; and 
eated with hot water by Mr. Hogg, Jr. 

12. .AT. J. Becar, Esq.^ Brooklyn. — Conservatory sixty-five 
feet long, and a small hot-house heated with hot water. 

13. J. •A. Perry y Esq.y Brooklyn — Heated with hot water, 
by Anderson; about two hundred feet length, of glass. 

I have not omitted places like Mr. Becar's and Perry's, al- 
though mentioned in your Magazine on former occasions, in or* 
der to make this list as complete as possible. 

I think you will perceive, frona the list, that in your retros- 
pective review of last year, you were incorrect in your asser- 
tion that in Brooklyn alone more had been accomplished ia 
gardening, than any where else around New York. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours, most respectfully, 

J. W. Paulsen. 
Brooklyn^ Oct.y 1840. 

We shall be glad to hear from aay of our correspondents, 
in answer to Mr. Paulsen's queries respecting the merits of 
copper or iron pipes. As soon as we have leisure, we will 
endeavor to add some information ourselves. — Ed* 



AltT. v. Observations upon the Blight in Fruit TVeef, 
iffith an Account of a Method of preventing the disease. 
By J. A. Lazell, Columbus Horticultural Garden, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Bt the last number of your Magazine I learn my commcmi- 
cation of last month was duly received. It will afiTord me 

Eleasure to contribute in the least towards the advancement of 
orticulture. 
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Much has been writtea on the subject of blight in fruit 
trees, but more particularly of the pear tree. I have lost some 
fine trees by that disease, and the last, when loaded with fruit. 
It is so destructive to the pear tree in some sections of the 
country, that its culture is almost given up. 

A friend of mine informed me, some time since, that he had 
discovered the cause of, and the remedy for, the blight. The 
remedy is so simple that it should be known by every body, 
whether the cause is or is not understood. He stated that he had 
repeatedly arrested the disease, and saved trees most violently 
attacked, simply by opening the soil ai'ound the stems, and de« 
nuding the tree of a considerable portion of its roots. The 
cause seems to be a superabundant flow of sap. I had come 
to that conclusion previous to the communication of my es- 
teemed friend, from the examination I made of the last tree I 
lost bv the blight. 

When I first discovered the tree was attacked with the 
blight, I followed the recommendation of Mr. Lowell, and 
sawed off all the limbs below the appearance of the disease^ 
and I in vain searched for the ^^Scolytus pyriy*^ or any other 
insect which could possibly have caused the disease in my 
tree. 

The limbs so sawed off were very soon attacked again, and 
the whole tree down to the bole, except a graft of another va- 
riety,, was in a few weeks dead. The graft alluded to still liv- 
ed, and I have scions growing in another tree, in fine health, 
set the next spring, taken from that branch of the dead tree. 
Anxious to discover the cause of the blight, and suspecting 
there might be a defect at the root, I had the root carefully dug 
up, and, to my surprise, more numerous and finer roots I never 
observed on a pear tree. 

These facts established in my mind the theory that the blight 
is caused by a too great flow of sap. I account for the pre- 
servation of the graft, by supposing there was an obstruction 
to a superabundant flow of sap, where the graft was joined, or,, 
possibly, from a difference of texture between the two. If when 
the sap flows in too great a quantity to the branches, it be- 
comes vitiated and causes the blight, as I believe it does, I am 
not scientific enough to explain the modus operandi. 

My friend informed me that he intended to publish an ac- 
count of his discovery, and promised to send me a copy. I 
have heard nothing of his having done so. Although T have 
not had an opportunity to test the efficacy of the remedy pro- 
posed, so great is my confidence in the gentleman who has, 
and it being so consonant with my own views on the subject, 
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that I do DOt hesitate to recommend its trial to all who may 
have trees thus affected. 

Your friend, John A. Lazkll. 

Columbus y Ohioy Stpt.^ 1840. 



Art. VI. On the cuUioation of the Ranunculus. 

By the Editor. 
• 

The ranunculus has long been so famed for its beauty, that 
it will be unnecessary for us to extol it here. It is admitted 
to be one of the most compact, symmetrical, and truly splendid 
flowers of which our gardens can boast. It is, emphatically, a 
florist's flower; for, although its cultivation is not very difficuh, 
yet its growth has in but few cases been attempted, except by 
the most zealous florists of England. 

In this country very few amateurs or practical men have paid 
much attention to the cultivation of this flower. A few bow* 
ever have, on several occasions, attempted its growth, and in 
some situations have succeeded in flowering a larger poition of 
the' roots, in great splendor. The first season of planting, indi- 
Tiduals who are unacquainted with the nature of the roots, or who 
have read nothing upon their growth, are apt to lose the whole, 
which causes such disappointment, that they seldom give them 
a second trial. Our object in penning this article, is to supply 
some information which will induce amateurs to attempt their 
growth again, and, by giving them more attention, be enabled 
to succeed in their cultivation. 

A bed of ranunculuses has always appeared to us to possess 
more real beauty than any other flower, not excepting even the 
tulip. There is such an endless diversity of colors, beginning 
with pure white, and running through every shade of yellow, 
red, violet and purple, almost to black; some mottled, others 
striped, some edged like the picotee, others spotted, marbled, 
&c. in endless variety. The scarlets are very brilliant, and, 
for delicacy of tints, nothing can exceed some of the spotted, 
edged and mottled varieties. 

It is now four or five years since we made a practice of cul- 
tivating a good sized bed of roots every season: some of our 
roots were of the very choicest kinds, imported from one of 
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the finest collections in England, at a high price. We never 
failed to produce fine flowers, although some seasons the num- 
ber of the flowers would be greater than in others, which we 
attributed to the greater or less vigor of the roots, or to the 
injury they received from the continued duration of the cold 
weather, which prevented us from giving them an abundant 
supply of fresh air early in the spring. Our winters are so 
long, that the roots are in danger of being weakened from con- 
fiuiement, unless they are strong, and set out in due season,^ 
when we think no injury will be sustained. 

Our climate, during the months of May and June, when they 
are in full bloom, is too dry; the foliage, just as it attains full 
▼igor, is overtaken by the drying winds oi May, and the con- 
sequence is that the growth is much checked, the flower stems 
advance slowly, and oftentimes have not sufficient strength to 
open their flowers. To prevent this, copious watering, and 
shading the bed are necessary; and although this will not whol- 
ly counteract the injurious effects of a dry atmosphere, yet, if 
the former is duly administered, and the .shading not continued 
loo long, the beauty of the flowers will be enhanced and pro- 
longed, and the growth of the foliage invigorated, upon which the 
strength of the roots for blooming another year wholly depends. 

There has been a variety of opinions among eminent culti- 
▼ators, in regard to the proper season to plant the roots. Some 
writers contend that October or November are the best months; 
others, that February and March are preferable; 9ome, that 
either of these periods will do equally as well; and some plant 
every fortnight, so as to have flowers the whole season. In 
England it is, undoubtedly, of much less consequence at what 
time the roots are planted, than in this country. The mild 
winters there will allow of the planting to take place at almost 
any period throughout the year; but in our climate there can only 
be two periods, viz., October and November, or March and A- 
pril. The severe weather of December, January and February 
will not admit of the roots being put into the soil at that time. 

The question then arises, which of the two periods is pre- 
ferable.' Upon this point we have but one opinion, as far as 
our esperience goes: we' should certainly plant in the autumn^ 
and for the reason the roots will get established in the bed be- 
fore winter sets in: they can then be protected by a frame, and 
in the spring, when the weather is such as to admit of their be- 
ii^ uncovered, the roots will immediately come up, and com*' 
mence a slow and vigorous growth. By this means they get 
sufficiently advanced by the middle of April, when the frame 
should be removed, to withstand the heat and drought of spring. 

VOL. VI. — NO. XI. 63 
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If, on the contrary, the bed is prepared in the autumn, and the 
roots are not planted till March or April, they then start feebly, 
and, before they have got good hold of the soil, the urarni 
weather of May overtakes them, and checks their growth, the 
foliage turns yellow and sickly, and the flowers expand with- 
out that freshness of coloring which is the greatest charm of the 
ranunculus. We have tried both the autumn and spring plant- 
ing, and when the roots were well protected during winter, we 
always obtained from them a much more abundant and beauti- 
ful bloom than from those set out in spring. An experiment 
was tried by some eminent florist some years ago, and the 
weight of the roots from a small bed, planted in autumn, was 
a pound or two heavier than the roots from one planted in the 
spring: this we think is conclusive, even in the climate of 
England) that fall planting is the most favorable to a good 
bloom. 

Having said thus much respecting the season of planting, we 
shall next treat of the Soil — Situation of the bed — Setting oat 
the roots — Protecting during winter — Watering — Shading- 
Taking up the roots — Offsets; and Sowing seeds; and conclud- 
ed with the criterion of a good ranunculus. 

iSoi/.— The best soil for the ranunculus is a rich, mellow loam; 
but as this is not always to be had conveniently, good garden 
loam, enriched with very old cow manure, or leaf mould, will 
answer: fresh loam, however, it should be borne in mind, will 
insure a much better bloom. The beds may be thus prepar- 
ed:— Dig out the soil to the depth of eighteen or twenty inch- 
es; then fill up four inches of the same space with the top soil; 
on this place a layer of very old cow dung, or decomposed hot- 
bed manure, of about six inches, and on this ten or twelve inch- 
es of fresh loam, being careful that no manure should be 
mixed with it. The whole should then be allowed to settle for 
a fortnight or a month previous to the planting of the roots. 

Situation of the bed. — The site selected for the bed should 
be in an open and airy part of the garden, so that the foliage 
and flower stems will not be drawn up; under or near the 
shade of trees should be avoided. The bed should not be 
raised more than one inch above the ^alk, just suflicient to de- 
signate it from the surrounding soil; if elevated three or four 
inches, the soil will be in such a fluctuating state of dryness and 
moisture, as to be very injurious to the roots. There should 
be a walk all round the bed, in order to admit of a near inspec- 
tion of the flowers. 

Setting out the roots. — A great deal of the success attending 
the cultivation of the flower, is dependent upon careful plant- 
ing. The roots should be covered just an inch and a half deep 
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from the crown, and no more or less; for nature has so peculiar- 
ly endowed the root, that if placed at a greater or less depth, 
it will form tubers at precisely the depth of an inch and a half, 
and thus be so weakened as not to flower well. The be^t 
method of planting is, to take off two inches of the surface of 
the bed; the rows are then marked out eacl) way, and 
where the lines cross one another at right angles, a root should 
be set out, pressing it slightly into the soil to keep it in its 
place. When all are planted, the two inches of soil is replac- 
ed; and if the roots are of good size, the distance from the 
crowns will be just an inch and a half; finish by levelling off the 
bed. The middle sized roots, with firm tubers, are prefera- 
ble for planting; and care should be taken to place a little sand 
under and over each, to guard them against too much moisture. 

Protection during winter. — The roots must be protected in 
some way during winter, as they will not, at least according 
to our experience, stand our winters without injury. We 
have always adopted tlie following plan: — The bed was made 
just the size of a cucumber frame: when the planting was com- 
pleted, this was placed on the bed, and if there was danger of 
heavy rains or severe weather, the sashes were put on; as soon 
as heavy frosts set in, the whole of the interior of the frame 
was filled with leaves, and the sashes replaced; these were 
continued till late in December, when a light covering of straw 
or leaves was placed on the sashes, and a few boards laid oo 
to keep them from blowing away. In this manner the whole 
remained until April, or until all danger of frost was over, when 
the leaves, frame, &c., were wholly removed, and the bed 
cleared up. The foliage, at this period, will have just shown 
itself above the soil. We have never tried protection by 
mere covering alone, without a frame, as we think it necessary 
to keep off the heavy rains. 

Watering* — By the first of May, and perhaps previously, 
if the season should prove dry, as it often does, the beds will 
need occasional watering. This should be carefully perform- 
ed with a fine rose watering pot: give a good quantity at once, 
every other day, rather than to just sprinkle them every even- 
ing. The watering should be continued as long as dry weath- 
er continues, but, in the event of refreshing showers, may be 
left off. 

Shading. — Shading is as necessary to flower the ranunculus 
in perfection as the tulip; the foliage is injured by excessive 
heat, and the bright colors of the finer varieties are immediate- 
ly bleached of all their richness, if exposed to the hot sun. An 
awning may be put up of sufficient height to walk under, ov it 
may only be placed near the bed; but, in either case, it nusf 
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be rolled up or taken off at night, to admit the heavy dews: 
the bed should also be exposed morning and evening, as mudi 
as possible, as continued shade would have a tendeDcy to 
weaken the flower stems and draw up the foliage. 

Taking up the roots, — A fortnight after the last flowers have 
faded, the foliage will assume a yellowish tinge, which indicates 
the period for taking up the roots: this is a very nice opera- 
tion, and should not be done hastily, for fear of either destroy- 
ing or losing the roots: the best way is to pare off three inches 
of the soil into a sieve, if the bed is composed of mixed sorts, 
and then, by shaking out the earth, the roots will remain; this 
we have found the most easy method. When the varieties are 
named, they must be taken up one by one, and put into a box 
labelled with the names of each. They must not be placed in the 
sun, but may be carried to a dry room, where they may remain 
till the earth is sufficiently dry to shake off easily, when they 
should be put into paper bags. 

Offsets may be treated precisely like old roots; the strongest 
should be selected for flowering, and the remainder planted 
out in a bed by themselves. 

Somng the seeds, — We have not given any directions for 
raising seedlings ; they are, however, easily grown. The seeds 
should be planted in boxes, in January or February, and plac- 
ed in a frame or the green-house. The soil should be fresh 
loam, made fine with a small portion of leaf mould . Sow about 
a quarter of an inch apart, and merely sift over fine earth 
enough to barely cover the seeds; give a watering through a fine 
rose, when the whole is completed. In six weeks they will be 
up; the boxes may be removed to the open air during summer, 
and the roots should be allowed to remain in the boxes the first 
year: the second, they may be planted out with the offsets of 
full grown bulbs. 

Criterion of a fine Ranunculus. — We cannot better con- 
clude this article, than by introducing the following account of 
the character of a first rate flower: — 

A good ranunculus should have the stem about eight or twelve 
inches high, strong enough to support the flower, and quite up- 
right. The form of the flower should be hemispherical, not 
less than two inches in diameter, consisting of numerous petals 
gradually diminishing in size to the centre, lying over each oth- 
er, so as neither to be too close nor too much separated, but 
having more of a perpendicular than a horizontal direction, in 
order to display the colors with better effect. The petals 
should be broad, with entire well rounded edges, their colors 
dark, clear, rich and briUiant, either of one color or variously 
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dir^rsified, on a ground of cinereous^ white, primrose^ yeiloWf 
or flame color, or diversified with elegant stripes, spots, or 
mottlings. 

Two of the most extensive cultivators of the ranunculus, at 
present, in England, are Mr. Groom, of Walworth, and the 
Messrs. Tyso Si Son, of Wallingford; the latter gentlemen 
have been most successful growers, and have raised some of 
the finest seedlings ever produced: tbev have been sold as high 
as £10 each. Their catalogues contam upwards of five bun- 
dred sorts, ranging from 1«. to £5 sterling each; assortments 
of one hundred fine named varieties may be obtained from £2, 
lOf. to ^5. 
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Art. I. General Notieee. 

On the foundation and management of borderejor fruit treee.-^ 
Probably no subject connected with the growth of fruit trees is less un* 
derstood than the proper preparation and management of the soil in 
which they are to grow, whether in borders parncularly prepared for 
that purpose, or in the open garden, for standard trees. It is our belief, 
that of all the fruit trees which fail to produce a due quantity of (food 
frait, more than two thirds of them may be attributed to the condition 
of the soil in which they are placed. Locality is more thought of 
than the state of the soil, and when a tree fails to produce its accus- 
tomed crop, the tree is set down as worn out, or else the locality te so 
nnfavorabie, as to render it scarcely worth while to continue its cul- 
tWation. The fault, however, we have long been inclined to think, 
is not in the peculiar situation of the tree, but rather in the condition 
and state of the soil in which it is placed. 

The production of fruit on walls and espaliers is attracting more 
attention than heretofore; the beautiful specimens of pears, &c., which 
have been obtained by some gentlemen from trees planted as espaliers, 
have attracted much attention, and have induced some, who have fail- 
ed by the ordinary method of cultivating trees, to attempt their growth 
upon walls and trellises. We are glad to see the subject is receiv- 
ing more attention, as we are confident it will be the means of procur- 
ing specimens of fVuit, such as have rarely been seen. The prepara- 
tion of the borders for the trees is therefore a subject of some consid- 
eration, and any information which can be obtained will be read with 
iBueh interest. 

The folio wmg remarks, on pr<B paring and managing fruit tree bor- 
ders, is taken from the London HortieuUwal TTa$uaeiimu^ and is 
•ae of the moat valuable papers which has appeared m the work. It is 
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by Mr. George Drummond, gardener to Sir Robert Preston, Bart., 
and was read to the Society in the spring of 1835. We have not room 
to publish the whole of the article, but we give the most interesting 
parts of it to our readers, and bespeak for it an attentive perusal, 
convinced that every cultivator of fruit will glean from it much in- 
formation which should be treasured up. 

*'The attention of Mr. Drummond seems to have been particnkriy 
directed to the suMect of this memoir, by the following circumstancea. 
The property of Valley Field, which belonged to the late Sir R. Pres- 
ton, is situate on the north side of the Frith of Forth, and possesses a 
fine southern aspect. The site of the cottage garden, in which Mr. 
Drummond's experiments were first made, is placed close on the 
Frith, and was previously occupied by pans, and nil the other build- 
ings required for the manufacture of salt. In 1815 and 1816, these 
buildings were removed, the ground was enclosed by a wall, a cot- 
tage erected, and one part of the enclosed area was laid out as a 
flower garden, and the remainder formed into a marine fish-pond. 

''When the ground was levelled for the garden, it consisted almost 
entirely of coal ashes, brick-bats and lime rubbish, to which were 
added about fifteen inches of fresh soil, to prepare it for the flowers 
and shrubs. As it was proposed to plant French pear trees in the 
borders next to the walls, the fresh soil was there trencfaefi dowo 
about eighteen inches, and mingled with the rubbish. Another foot 
of fresh soil was then laid over the whole surface of the border, and 
the trees planted. 

"It was predicted that a border so formed would neyer answer, 
but would assuredly canker the roots of the trees; this, however, has 
not happened. On the contrary, the crassane, St. Germain, Cbau* 
montel, colmar, brown beurr^, bergamotte de paques, and jargonelle, 
all produced fruit the third year after they were planted, and have 
continued to yield excellent crops ever since, far greater than similar 
trees planted in the deep rich borders of the other gardens. Of these 
latter trees, many had been planted twelve yeairs before they pn>* 
duced any fruit: they grew, however, vigorously, ran greatly to 
breast wood, and continued to grow so late in the season, that the 
flower buds were frequently but ill formed and the young wood im- 
perfectly ripened. The fruit also, which they produced, was borne 
chiefly at the ends of the branches, and was frequently hard and 
ffritty at the core* On the other hand, the trees in the cottage gar- 
den seem to have acquired a different habit; they did not, indeed, 
grow so vigorously, and they produced little breast wood; but thej 
ripened their young wood earlier in the autumn, and fruited mckre 
regularly over the whole surface of the tree* On a given surface of 
wall, therefore, not only was the produce of the cottage garden tree 
greater, hut its quality mnch superior. 

<*The early productiveness and fertile habit exhibited by the trees 
just mentioned, led to the adoption of nearly the same methods ia 
preparing two other borders. One of these. was formed in 1890; as 
much of the rubbish of old buildings as would form a layer of about 
fourteen inches in thickness, was spread over the whole border. On 
this was laid a stratum of rich manure, about six inches thick, and the 
whole was then trenched and turned over in such a way as to mingle 
the rubbish and manure with the soil of the border, but not i^oing so 
deep as to encroach on the subsoil. The whole being thus mixed to- 
gether, and made level, was then covered with about one foot of fine 
light soil. In the border thus formed, two crassaaes^ two French 
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bergamots, two gray aacham, and one muir fowl eg^ pear were plant- 
ed; they were what are generally called 'dwarf maiden plants.' All 
these trees showed fruit m the third year, and bore a beautiful crop in 
the fourth year after they were planted, and the crops produced e?e- 
ry year since have been astonishing. The surface of this border ev- 
ery winter gets a dressing of cow dung, which is dug in about eight 
inches below the surface. 

"In 18S3, another ^order was similarly prepared by mixing up the 
rubbish of an old wall with the soil of an old border, to which no 
dung was added, lest it mij^ht make the soil too rich; but this Mr. 
Drummond has since regretted, as he finds that where stones and rub- 
liish are mixed with the soil, there is no tlanger in making a free use 
of rich manure. In the spring of 1829, French pear trees were plant- 
ed in this border, and they afterwards came as early into a bearing 
state, and continued to be as productive, as the trees at the cottage 
garden. 

"By thus mixing stones and rubbish with the soil of the border, and 
Ibrmmg the border above the subsoil, we are able to bring French 
pear trees into a bearing state at a much earlier peHod of their growthi 
and to render some varieties of these trees, hitherto considered as shy 
bearers, not less productive than those of the more common kinds. 

"Mr. Drummond next points to the analogy between his method 
of forming borders for pear trees, and that employed when plants are 
cultivated in pots or boxes. In the latter, pieces of potsherds, shiv- 
ers, or other substances, are laid at the bottom of the pot to drain off 
superfluous moisture, or are sometimes mingled with the soil of the 
pot or box, when they are of large size, else the fibrous roots of the 
plant would probably perish during the winter, when vegetation is 
suspended. Now the roots of wall trees, in an artificially prepared 
border, are in a very similar state, if the soil be deep, and no stones 
or rubbish mingled with it: for a great body of fine earth, without 
such admixture of stony substances, is too retentive of water during 
the winter months, which proves very injurious to the fibrous roots of 
trees in our cold damp climate. 

"Many opportunities of lifting the roots of trees, in borders difi[el^- 
ently formed, have afforded illustrations of the foregoing facts; for 
those roots raised from borders where the soil was mingled with stones 
and rubbish have presented a dense mass of fibrous rootlets; whilst 
others, which had grown in deep and rich borders without such ad- 
mixture of stony substances, have exhibited only long naked roots, 
more or less destitute of fibrous appendages. In the rubbish borders, 
the fibrous rootlets might be seen to seize, as it were, on some buIh 
stances of the soil in preference to others; pieces of lime plaster, or 
mortar, were generally preferred, being often found enveloped in a 
mass of such rootlets; next to these, pieces of whinstone and brick 
were selected by the rootlets; coarse gritty sandstone they seemed to 
reject, but to like the fine white sandstone which the roots of heaths 
are so fond of. 

"In connection with this search after stony bodies, Mr. Drummond 
mentions some curious facts respecting the directions which roots take 
in borders formed, in part, of paving stones. If such stones he laid 
at the bottom of the border, with a view of preventing the roots strik- 
ing into the subsoil, the trees will soon send down their roots until 
they come in contact with the pavement, over the surface of which 
they will then spread themselves in every direction. Should their 
extremities not be able to penetrate the mortar or clay, in which the 
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stones are imbedcled, they will, after a time, fmsh oat beyond tben^ 
and then, dippiag down, take an inserted position, and extend be- 
neath the pavement. On the other hand, if the stones be laid on the 
surface of the border, instead of its bottom, the roots then seem to 
strike upwards, and spread along the under surface of the stones. In 
both cases the stones seem to attract and retain moisture, and, darinf 
the vegetating season, the roots strike towards them in order to ob- 
tain it; but with this difference in the ultimate result:— when the 
stones are laid at the bottom of the border, the principal roots are de- 
tained there, and their fibrous rootlets are more or less destroyed, dur- 
ing the winter, by the too great moisture to which they are exposed; 
in such circumstances, the trees j^row vigorously, but produce com- 
paratively little fruit, and that of mferior quality; but when the stones 
are laid on the surface, the principal roots are also formed there, and 
their fibrous rootlets are thus preserved in a healthy state during 
winter; such trees grow less vifforously than in the former case, bat 
they produce excellent crops of fruit, and that of superior quali^. 

"From the results of his experience, the author is led to conclude 
that two errors are, in general, committed in forming borders for wall 
fruit trees. The one is, that of trenchinff too deeply, with a. view of 
increasing the depth of the border, by which the subsoil is disturbed; 
the other consists in collecting too great a body of fine earth in the 
border, without a due admixture of stony substances. 

"With respect to the first error, or removal of the subsofl, its efieet 
is to convert the border into a sort of receptacle, both for collecting 
and retaining water, and tobrtn^ it nearly to the condition of a flower 
pot whose bottom is immersed m a pan of water. No operation of 
draining will keep such a border in a condition suited to the welfare d[ 
the trees; and notning can be more injurious to the roots than keeping 
them in stagnant water through the greater part of the year. If it be 
wished to augment the depth of the natural soil in the borders, this 
should be done, not by excavating the subsoil, but bv adding to the 
height of the upper soil. All hai^-wooded trees ancl shrubs thrive 
best in a border raised above the level of the surrounding ground. In 
our damp climate the roots of the finer sorts of trees thus preserve a 
healthier state during winter; and on the return of spring, the soil of 
a raised border receives more solar beat, which contributes to aceelo- 
rate and augment the fertile habit of the tree. 

"As to the second error, that of accumulating too much fine mould, 
without a due proportion of stony substance, Mr. Drummond remarks 
tliat, in the natural soils in which trees best grow, we can seldom pea- 
•trate, even in carse lands, above one foot below the surface, witnoot 
meeting with stones and other substances favorable both to the devel- 
opment and preservation of fibrous roots; and in local situations, fam- 
ed for the production of fine fruit or hard-wooded trees, an examina- 
tion of the soil and subsoil will show them to possess the oharaetea 
above-mentioned, and to be thus favorable to the formation and pre- 
servation of fibrous roots. In no instance ought we to collect above 
two feet of fine earth in a bolder, without, at the same time, mixing 
with it a due proportion of small stones, or other solid substances. 
Such an intermixture of stony bodies contributes not only to augment 
the number of fibrous roots, but to prevent the accumulation of too 
much moisture in the winter months. 

*'As the result of his inquiries and experience, Mr. Drummond ree- 
ommends the following mode of forming a bonier, as suitable for ev- 
ery variety of fruit tree which we are in the custom of raismg against 
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walls. He would make the border at least twenty feet wide; it should 
be composed of two and a half feet indeptb, of jroodsoit, rather light, 
with one foot of broken whinstones and lime rubbish, and one foot of 
cow and stable duns;. These serernl ingredients should be tboroush- 
Iv mixed together, and, when the whole has been levelled, another 
root of fine mould should be spread over the whole surface. The 
walks be would lay down on the surface of the border, at the distance 
often or twelve feet from the wall; and this should be done in such a 
manner as that the surface of the border may have a eeutle slope from 
the wall to the walk, and the slope then be continued from the wafk 
to the natural surface of the ground. On no account must the subsoil 
be disturbed. 

"Those who are advocates for the shallow plantinji^ of fruit trees 
may suppose the border recommended above to be too rfch^ and that- 
it will promote too great luxuriance of growth f but, provid^ the ma- 
terials employed favor the production of fibrous rootlets, we can hard- 
ly ever make the border too rich. Encouraging such rootlets seems 
to produce that fertile habit in the tree at an early stage of its growth, 
which checks any tendency to over-luxoriance afterwards, and to turn 
the powers of the tree to the formation of flower bods, and conse- 
quent production of fruit. Wall trees are exposed to a higher tera- 
|)erature and greater evaporation than standards, and require, there- 
fore, a larger body of soil, and a more copious supply of moisture 
for their roots than standards do.^ 

Mr. Drummond then proceeds to notice some other circumstances 
to be attended to in their management, such as the application of 
moisture to their roots, &c.,and be illustrates his views by an account 
of actual experiments. Water from a pond, where it has been expos- 
ed to the sun, should be used; and the following experiment shows 
the great advantages to be gained by the use of such water, in prefer- 
ence to water from wells. The result is thus stated: — 

"The first experiment was made on the lOtb of May. At the depth 
of eighteen inches the temperature of the border was sixty-four de- 
grees, and that of the spring water used, forty-six degrees. In twen- 
ty-four hours after, the temperature of the bonier was reduced to fifty- 
two degrees, or had lost twelve degrees. At the same time the tem- 
perature of the soil being sixty-four degrees as above, and the heat of 
the pond water sixty-seven degrees, the soil at the close of twenty-fomr 
hours was sixty-six degrees, or, instead of losing twelve degrees, had 
gained two degrees. 

"June 30th, the second watering was given. The temperature of 
the border, at the depth of eighteen inches, was now seventy-four de- 
crees, and that of the spring water fift^r-two degrees. In twenty-four 
nours the border was reduced to fifty-eight degrees, or bad lost sixteen 
degrees. At the station where the pond water was used, the temper- 
ature of the border at the above-mentioned depth was seventy-seven 
degrees, and that of the water eighty-two degrees. In twentv-four 
hours the temperature of the border was eighty degrees, or had gain- 
ed three degrees. 

"The third and Fast watering was performed on the 98th of July. 
The temperature of the border at eighteen inches below the snrfacv 
was seventy-two degrees, and that of the spring water fifly-seven de- 
grees. In twenty-four hours the border was reduced to sixty-one de- 
grees, or had lost eleven degrees of temperature. At the pond water 
station, the border at the depth of eighteen inches was seventy-eight 
degrees, and the water itself seventy-four degrees. In twenty-foar 
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hoora th9 temperature of the border was still seventy-eight de|preesv 
or bad suffered do change of temperature from the watering it had 
underf!one. 

"It m very clear from these facts, that, whilst spring water greatly 
cooled the soil, that from the pond exerted no such operation, bat, oil 
the contrary, oAen raised its temperature." 

The remainder of the article is as follows: — 

"In proceeding^ to describe the effects on vegetation produced by 
these aifferent kinds of water, Mr. Drummond observes, that on the 
10th of May, when the border was first watered, there was do percep- 
tible difference in the appearance of the four trees: they had all ex- 
cellent crops of fruit. About the first of Aufifust, however, the con- 
trast was very striking. No one would then have supposed that the 
four trees were of the same variety. The fruit of the two trees, wbich 
bad been supplied with the pond water, was much larger, of a higher 
color, and finer quality, than the fruit of the other two trees which 
had been supplied with spring water. The leaves, also, of the former 
trees were almost douhle the size of those of the latter. Even in the 
following spring the difference was perceptible, as evinced in the larg- 
er blossom and more vigorous setting of the fruit. 

"In the management of borders, it is of great importance, (coDtinues 
Mr. Drummond,) to preserve the surface roots of trees. At the cot- 
tage garden the borders have never been dug since the trees were 
planted, and when manure is applied, it is laid down and covered 
over with about six inches of the surface mould. The soil, when thus 
treated, becomes filled to the surface with fibrous roots, which wonkl 
be injured or destroyed were the border to be dug. When the manure 
is retained in a body near the surface the border is kept in a moister 
state, and the roots do not penetrate downwards to the subsoil in 
search of water. Even where vegetables are raised as early crops on 
the border, the soil is never disturbed to more than six inches in 
depth; and the crops are ready earlier than in the ordinary mode of 
digging to the depth of eighteen inches. When the fibrous roots oi 
trees have been injured by digging the border too deep, they will soon 
be restored, if a layer of manure, six or ei^ht inches thick, be first laid 
on the surface, and then beaten down with the spade, and covered af^ 
terwards with about six inches of mould. The roots will at once be- 
gin to strike out and run along the under surface of the dung, forming 
at lemrth a complete mass of fibrous roots. 

"When vegetables are raised on fruit borders, they mav afiect the 
atmosphere, in regard both to heat and moisture, m a degree that 
mav sometimes prove beneficial, and at others, injurious, to the trees. 
When the wall, for example, liecomes heated, the air in contact with 
it is rarified and carried upwards, and fresh air from the surface of 
the border moves forward to supply its place; in this way a current 
of air is soon formed, which contmually passes over the heated wad 
as long as it retains an excess of heat. Of this circumstance advan- 
tage may be sometimes taken where the heat of the wall is excessive; 
for, by keeping the surface of the border in a moist state, we dimin- 
ish at once the temperature, and augment the moisture or the atmos- 
phere which envelopes the tree.. On the other hand, by raking the 
border, as will afterwards be shown, we contribute to keep its surface 
in a dry state, and thereby to increase the temperature, and lessen 
the moisture of the surrounding atmosphere. At different seasons 
these opposite practices may be beneficially adopted. Thus in spring, 
when the trees are In blossom, should a clear frosty night set in, wiui 
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the prospect of bright sunshine during the next day, it is of no little 
importance to water the surfnce of the border before the sun appeara, 
as the evaporation that succeeds will moderate the excess of heat 
which might otherwise prove fatal to the blossom. On the other 
hand, when the fruit is swelling it is of equal importance to keep the 
surface of the border dry, as the temperature, both of the soil and 
atmosphere, is then increased, which contributes much to improve the 
aize and quality of the fruit. 

"Vegetables, in borders, are least injurious to wall trees, when they 
are planted in rows at right angles to the wall, and at double the dis- 
tance usuall}[ allotted; they do not then so completely shade the soil, 
and the air is permitted to flow freely through the" rows. It will, 
however, be proper to have them cleared away, (when planted oppo- 
site to peach and apricot trees,) about the middle of July, that the 
borders may have the full benefit of the sun's rays, to enable tliem to 
ripen the fruit and mature the young wood. AAer a wet night the 
borders should also be raked, to aid the drying of their surface. This 
simple operation will increase the temperature of the surface of the 
border, and of the wall, many degrees. On one occasion, after two 
days of continued rain in July, 1829, the temperature of the surfaces 
of the border and wall was the same as that of the atmosphere, viz, 
fi Ay-two degrees, at four o'clock in the morning. At six o'clock the 
weather cleared up, and a considerable extent of the border, opposite 
to a hot wall, was raked, so as to dry the surface. At one o'clock, 
a thermometer, laid on this raked surface, indicated one hundred 
and eighteen degrees^ and another, applied to the wall opposite, one 
hundred and six; while, on the un raked surface of the sou, the tem- 
]>erature was only eighty-six degrees, and on the corresponding por-> 
tioD of the wall,* eight-nine degrees. The operation, therefore, of 
rakiog the surface of the border, raised iu temperature thirty-two de- 
grees above the unraked surface, and the temperature of the corres- 
ponding part of the wall, seventeen degrees. 

"The London medal, for ISSS, placed at the disposal of the Cale- 
donian Horticultural Society, was voted to Mr. George Drommond, 
for the communication, of which a copious and correct abstract is 
here given." — (Hart, Tramaetions.) 

Green Oage P/um.— This is, without doubt, not only the best des- 
sert plum, but also the most esteemed for the better description of 
preserves. Its origin is undoubtedly French, and it is said to have 
been introduced into £ngland by the noble family of Gage, some time 
about the beginning of the last century, as we find it described by 
Langley in his Pomona, as ripening on an east wall, July SO, old 
style, and supposed by Bradley, in 1757, to be the same as his Gros 
Damas Terd, which shows this plum was even then not generally 
known. Sir Joseph Banks was of opinion that it was received from 
the monks of Chartreuse, of Paris, amoni^ other fruit trees, by the 
then Lord Ga^e, and that the label by accident had been lost. The 
gardener, havjng no other name for it, very naturally, after it had 
produced fruit, named it Green Gage, in compliment to his employ- 
er, a name it is now as well known by as that of Reine Claude, (its 
name on the continent,) where it is equally esteemed as with us. 
The name Reine Claude was given it on account of its being intro* 
duced into France by Queen Claude, wife of Francis I., of that coun* 
try. — (J^UnieuUwral Magazine.) 
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Art. II. Domettie Notieet. 

Eekinoedetui Eyriis'iu — The following is a continuation of the 
meinorancia of the dowering of this interesting plant ia the green- 
house of Mr. Francis Putiiain, which have been inserted in pages 
S27 and 379 of the present volume of this Magazine: — 

Saturday, July S5, the seed vessels burst open, containing a very 
great number of minute, black, roundish seed. A few days prior to 
this date, the plant was brought into the green-house from out doors, 
where it had been kept nearly a fortnight; at that time the buds, which 
had been for some weeks visible, began to swell, ami also several oth- 
ers made their appearance, until Thursday, Aug. 6, when the growth 
became very rapid, and on Sunday, Aug. 9, in the evening, two buds 
expanded their beautiful and fragrant flowers; the other buds were 
soon aAer dropped, and, since that time, all appearance of flowering 
has ceased. The number of flowers expanded nn this plant, during 
the season, has been seven — three on Friday, April 34, two on Thurs- 
day, June 11, and two on Sunday, Aug. 9. — F., SaUm, Oct., 1840. _ 

J'ke Mexico apple^ — Some time since we received from a lady in 
Canterbury, Coun., some s|)ecimens of an apple, accompanied with 
other fruits, under the name of Mexico apple. The fruit is one of 
the very best of the auiunm varieties, of large size and handsome 
appearance, resembling, in shape, somewhat the pearmain. We 
presented our correspondent, Mr. Manning, with a specimen or two 
of the fruit, and he prpnounced it a very superior variety, and quite 
new to him. From the circumstance that it was unknown to most 
fruit cultivators, we requested some information respecting the varie- 
ty, whether it was supposed to be a native, or of foreign origin. 
'I'hrough the kind attention of our correspondent, we learn the follow- 
ing facts in relation to this fruit: — 

The Mexico apple was flrst brought to the town of Canterbury, 
Conn., about sixty years since, by a Methodist clergyman from Rhode 
Island. The gentleman who is knowing to this was bom and brought 
up in the town, but al\erwards removed to Litchfield, where he now 
resides, and from whom this statement was obtained, and he subse- 
quently took with him some of the scions to ^raft other trees; these 
trees have long been in bearing, but the fruit is not so large and fair 
as that produced in Canterbury. The flrst trees known to our cor- 
respondent were in Canterbury; this was about thirty years ago, and 
the trees were then of very large size. For a long period there were 
no others in the towri, and the ownera of the tree ofken sent the fruit 
to their friends, and occasionally invited them, when it was ripe, to 
come and join them in a feast of Mexico apples. 

The late Dr« Harris, of Canterbury, who had a farm upon which 
was a great variety of good fruit, and from whence the specimens were 
obtained which we received, esteemed the Mexico apple as one of the 
finest varieties he possessed. He took particular pains to have a good 
number of the trees, and there are now probably growing upon the 
farm (now in the possession of his family,) a dozen or more, in full 
bearing state. The fruit appears to vai7 much in diflferent situations, 
according to localitv, soil» Ke., and Dr. Harris, in selecting his scions, 
took them from only such trees as produced fair and full sized fruit. 
Bv pursuing this course, the trees which he graAed produce applet 
of better quality than any other in the neighborhood of Canterbury. 
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The apple is a large red fruit, about the size of the Baldwin, though 
more in shape of the old pearmain : we doubt not, from what we have 
learnt by extensive inquiry, that it is not known to nurserymen, and is 
not found in their catalogues. If, on some further inquiry, this should 
prove true, we shall endeavor to introduce it to the notice of cultivat- 
ors, and endeavor to get a more authentic account of the tree, in order 
to ascertain whether it is a native variety. — Ed, 

Seedling dahlia: — My seedling dahlias were all killed by the frost 
on the 17th inst. I have saved one hundred roots of the most prom- 
ising for flowering next year, and if they prove to be any thing equal 
to what they have been this season, you may expect to see some as 
fine ones as the Hero of Tippecanoe. There was something very 
singular about them: there were from eleven to thirteen hundred 
plants; they nearly all flowered, and I do not think there were over 
two to the hundred with single flowers. — Ftmr^, T. Hancock^ Bur^ 
lingtony N, J., Oet.^ 1840. 

[Mr. Hancock pursues the right course to procure new varieties. 
It is of very little use to plant a few seeds^ and raise flfly, or jierhaps 
one hundred plants. The chance is so small, in such a limited num- 
ber, of obtaining a good flower, that the experiment only ends in dis- 
appointment. But when ten or twelve hundred plants can be grown 
in one season, and from one sowing, there is some probability that a 
dozen of good varieties may be selected out. Seeulings may be al- 
most as easily raised as potatoes, and by giving them common field 
cultivation, is all that is necessary; all that promise well the first year 
may be tried a second, and the refuse thrown away. When grown 
a second season their 'merits will be apparent, and the selection may 
be then made of varieties deemed worthy of permanent cultivation. — 
£</• 

fVoreeiier Horticultural Soeietjf. — We are glad to have it in our 
power to state, that a Horticultural Society has been formed in the 
town of Worcester. The first meeting was held on the 1 9th of Sep- 
tember, a constitution was adopted^ and the following ofllcers chosen 
for, the ensuing year. 

Dr. John Green, President. 

Dr. Samuel B. Woodward, Stephen Salisbury, V, FreiHs. 

Dr. John Park, Isaac Davis, £. F. Dixie, S. D. Spurr, T. Cham- 
berlain, Nathaniel Stowell, A. D. Foster, Lewis Chapin, J. G« Ken- 
dall, Emory Washburn, Trtuteei. 

William 'Lincoln, Dr. Joseph Sargent, Cor. Seeretariei, 

Benjamin Heywood, L. L. Newton, I. C. B. Davis, Rec, See^riet, 

An Exhibition was appointed to take place on the 13th, 14th, and 
15th of October, at the Town Hall, and various committees were 
chosen to carry the same into eflect. We were present at the exhi- 
bition, and feel much gratification in saying it was worthy of the town, 
and reflected great credit upon the gentlemen who were foremost in 
forming the Society. As we shall give a report of the exhibition, in 
our December number, we shall not remark upon the same here, oth- 
erwise thau to say, that if the first exhibition is any index of the future 
shows, they will be very splendid. Premiums were awarded for the 
best specimens of apples, pears, grapes, flowers, and vegetables. Sev- 
eral amateurs and gentlemen, around Boston, contributed yery liberal- 
ly to the display of flowers and fruits. — Ed, 

Great crop of Tippecanoe pumpkifu. — In our last volume, (V., p. 
4SS,) we noticed the great crop of pumpkins, produced from two seeds 
only, in the garden of £. H. Derby, Elsq., Salem, Mass. This seaaoa 
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Mr. Darby planted several rods of ground with them. The seeds 
were sown about the middle of May, in bills, nine feet apart, with a 
good allowance of manure in each hill. The vines grew very luxuri- 
antly, and the whole ground seemed to be literally covered with 
pumpkins. Some of the largest weighed one hundred and sixteen 

Sounds each. In order to ascertain the weight of the whole crop, Mr. 
^erby sent one wagon load to the public scales, and found the weight 
to be one thousand eight hundred and ten pounds. The same wagon 
was used to put in the remainder of the crop, and was filled in the 
same manner as the one sent to be weighed. There were twelve 
loads, and part of a one, weighing ^ve hundred pounds, making, in 
the whole, twenty-two thousand two hundred ana twenty pounds, or 
^t the rate of fiftv thousand seven hundred and eighty-ei^ht pounds to 
the acre. The 0*011 appears richer, the meat much thicker, and the 
shell softer than the common pumpkin, and are admirably adapted to 
the feeding of stock. Mr. Derby has kindly offered to furnish seed to 
any person who may wish for them. — Ed. 

•Aneienipear trees, — The old pear tree, planted in 1628, b^ Gov. 
Endicott, on his farm in Danvers, is yet in full life, and has this year 
produced a good crop of pears. It is a Bon Chretien. 

In Easthara, Cnpe Coo, is another pear tree, planted in 1640, by 
Gov. Prince, in his garden. It is a flourishing lofty tree, and produc- 
es, on an average, fifteen bushels a year. — {Newspaper.) 

In Sandwich, Gape Cod, we noticed, the last part of August, a very 
large and flourishing pear tree, which, to all appearance, we judg- 
ed to be from one hundred to two hundred years old. It is ^fty 
feet high. It produced a considerable quantity of pears the past sea- 
son, and we tasted the fruit. It appeared to be a Bon Chretien, and 
probably may have been brought from Eastham. Upon a close ex- 
amination of the tree, however, we could not discover any appear- 
ance of its having been grafted, it may, possibly, be a seedling varie- 
ty.— £ (I. 

Destruction of Mr, Thorbum^s green-house by fire, — Mr. Thor- 
burn's new green-house and conservatory, at Astoria, L. I. was con- 
sumed by fire on the morning of the 31st of October, together with the 
whole collection of camellias,con8idtingof eight hundred plants,beside8 
a large and miscellaneous collection of other plants. Some account 
appears in a previous page, of Mr. Thorburn's establishment, as 
lately filled up, and we regret to learn the destruction of so large a 
number of camellias, among which were many specimens which can- 
not be replaced. — Ed, 

The Exhibition of the Brooklyn Horticultural Society took place the 
early part of October. We are sorry to learn that but very little in- 
terest was manifested by the members in the exhibition, and that the 
display was not so fine as was anticipated. We also fear, from in- 
formation derived from a gentleman connected with the Society, that 
it will be hardly possible to sustain it under any circumstances. Mr. 
Becar, the President, has been indefatigable in his exertions to keep 
up the interest, but, notwithstanding his eflbrts, every thing has prov- 
ed unavailing. We exceedingly regret that this is the case, and we 
yet trust that one more eflTort will be made to prevent the Society 
from becoming extinct. — Ed. 

Horticulture in the District of Columbia, — ^Horticulture, in this 
District, is far behind Massachusetts. Still there is a spirit of emula- 
tion arising among the principal amateurs and practical men, which 
will have a good tendency to spread a taste for plants. There was 
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an exhibition of the Columbian Hordcultura] Society, in WaBbim^on, 
the latter part of September, which went off very well. Mr. Buist 

S reduced some very fine dahlias: he is doing much business in plants, 
ly employer, Mr. Robinson, is making many improvements, and is 
addincf many choice fruits and fine plants to his collection. — Yours f 
W. Yotm^, Geargetown, D. C, Oct. 15, 1840. 

^Ivia Tenbrei. — We have now, (Oct. 38ch,) notwithstanding sev- 
eral severe frosts, in perfect bloom, a fine plant of this newly mtro- 
duced and showy species of iSilvia. It is a very hardy annual. The 
seeds were sown in May, in a frame, and the plants removed to the 
liorder in June, where they made a vigorous growth. In September, 
the plants commenced throwing up their flower stems, though some of 
them did not appear until October. The plants grew stocky at the 
root, and spread their leaves upon the surface of the ground; the 
flower stems are thrown up from ten to fifteen inches long, with small 
lateralsi and terminated with spikes of deep blue flowers, six inches 
in length. This plant is almost the only one whose flowers remain 
wholly uninjured bv the weather, up to this time, and on this account 
it is a most desirable one for the garden. In the bouquetj the spikes 
of rich blue flowers are a fine addition, especially at this season of 
the year, when there are so few things in the open garden of any 
beauty. — Ed. 

The fjoonderful Califomian wheat, — Another subject for hnmbuff 
and speculation has been revived, (though said to be entirely new,) 
in an article called the Oaiifornian, though undoubtedly properly, the 
Egyptian wheat. A correspondent of the American luimitfr commu- 
nicates the following information, which he says he received in a let- 
ter from a gentleman in South Carolina. The wheat was bronght 
to South Carolina from the Osage nation, by Col. Spieren, who had 
been sent to them, as a commissioner, by the President of the United 
States. Mr. Spieren brought seven heads: he gave the writer one, 
and he then offered him five dollars a head for the other six; he, how- 
ever, afterwards gave him the six heads to cultivate, on condition that 
he would give him half of the crop. He sowed the wheat on the 3d 
day of January, 1840, in drills eighteen inches apart in the drill; eve- 
ry seed came up, and each seed produced a stool of from twenty to 
fifty stems or straws. Each head of wheat contained one hundred 
to one hundred and ^fiy seeds, and there were about ten thousand 
heads produced from the six planted ; the wheat was planted so 
late that it was injured by heavy rains; but it was, not withstand* 
ing, very strong, and those who saw it speak of it as "indescriba- 
bly grand." 

The cultivator offers the wheat for sale at five dollars (!) a bead. 
Now Mr. George B. Smith, and other able gentlemen, pronounce 
this wheat as nothing more than the Egyptian wheat, an "explod- 
ed humbug," and it is now only brought up again, to cajole the 
honest farmer out of his money, and induce him to cultivate this 
worthless variety. The two thousand heads, at ^ve dollars each, 
would amount to a neat little sum, only ten thousand dollars. Ev- 
ery farmer who tries ic will not only lose his money, but his labor 
also. — Ed, 

Norton^a Virginia needling grape- — A gentleman in Manchesteri 
Virginia, offers for sale several hundred roots of this new, and, 
said to be, " splendid, and deservedly popular " variety. " It 
possesses, in an eminent degree, the following qualities: — it will 
endure any climate of our country; it grows very rapidly; it is 
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a most ftbundnnt bearer, and always perfecting all the fmit form- 
ed in the sprinfir; is esteemed equal, if not superior, to anv other 
in the United States, for making wine; and, when perfectly ripe, 
is the most delicate and delicious grape for the table I have ever 
, tasted." Orders addressed to Mr. £. M. Burfoot, Manchester, Va*, 
will meet with attention, and the vines forwarded to the direction 
required.— £^. 

Premium for the deitruetiim of the ro$e slug. — Will the discovery 
of a remedy of this pest cover the mischief done to this fine plant? • 

A new foe seems to have come in to its work of destruction this sea- 
son, in the form of a small green fly, a thrips, perchance. Have 
you seen it? Such an insect has done me more mischief than the olcf, 
■limy, black, 'rosebush slug. — X, 

Quere.-r-l have noticed, on the tables of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, a new species of dahlia, ^D. ripens:) a poor name, 
hy the way. Could you refer me, Mr. Editor, to any description of 
the species? A republication of such a description, if to be found in 
an^ English work of floriculture, would be gratifying to — *An Ad* 
mmrer of new flowers. 

Vineyards in Cineifmaii^ Ohio. — Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnatf, 
has long been a cultivater of vines, and has manufactured some 
very superior wine. He has one vineyard, leased to Mr. Mottier, 
who is his own vtgneron. It is kept in fine order, every thing 
neat and business like. There are about seven acres planted, only 
two thirds of which are yet in bearing. The varieties found to suit best 
are the Catawba, Isabella and Black Cape. [Is the latter a na- 
tive? if so, it is wholly unknown here. — rid,"] The two first Mr. 
Mottier finds to be not such regular bearers as the last, but al- 
ways produce a part crop, and about every third year a foil one. 
The dape rarely misses a fair crop, but the wine requires age, and 
when kept seven or eight years, almost equals the Catawba. The 
Isabella makes good wme, and is best used the second year, when 
it is somewhat of a sweet wine. The Catawba b decidetfly the 
best grape for wine-makinsr, being on an average very productive, 
the yield of juice unusually great, and (he wine, at three years 
old, superior to any Madeira, wanting its fiery taste, and surpass- 
ing it in richness and flavor. Its body is such, that there is little 
doubt it could be transported any distance without any necessity 
for the reinforcement which foreign wines receive, previous to being 
■hipped. — {Western Farmer and Gardener.) 



AaT. ni. Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Saturdajify Sept. 96, 1840.— An adjourned meeting^the President 
in the chair. Prof. J. L. Russell was admitted a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Society. 

A report was read by the chairman of the Library Committee. The 
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report stated that the committee had procured, or made arrangements 
te procure, the foHowiDi; works: — 

Maclotodb's Flower Gardun, Green-house and Orchard, StoIs.'-** 
Kollar Qfi Insects, 1 ?o]. — Iconography of the Camellia; in folio num- 
bers, monthly: by the Abbe Berl^se. — Loudon's Arboretum et Fruc- 
ticetum Britannicum; 8 vols. 870. — Loudon's Suburban Gardener; I 
vol. 8vo. — Loudon's £ncvclopedia of Cottage and Village Architect 
tore: 1 large vol. 8vo. — Repton's Landscape Gardening; 1 vol. 8vo. 
By J. C. Loudon. — Mrs. Loudon's Flower Garden of Ornamental 
Annuals; 1 vol. quarto. — Audubon's Birds of America; in semi* 
monthly numbers. — Catalogue of the London Horticultural Society, 
last edition. — Loudon's Gardener's Magazine, vols. zv. and xvi., for 
1839 and 1840. — Amounting, in all, to about one hundred dollars, ex- 
clusive of Audubon's Birds of America, which will cost twenty-five 
dollars, yearly, till completed. The report was acceptedi and| there 
being no other business, the meeting dissolved. 

jMibiUd. — Fruii:^From F. Tudor, from his garden at Nahant, 
the following pears, remarkable for their beauty and size, viz: — Bnf- 
fum, Pope's Quaker, Bezi Vaet, Bleeker's Meadow, Belle et Bonne 
and Napoleon: the tree from which the latter were taken was remov- 
ed on the 37ih of April, and the tree carried twenty miles to where it 
is now growing, at Nahant; it is six or eight feet high, and full of 
£ne wood, having lieen trained as an espalier; also russet Gourmand 
apples. From S. Kidder, Medford, very fine Catawba grapes. From 
B. Guild and H. J. How, Isabella grapes. 

From the President, Mr. Vose, yellow rareripe and orange clinf- 
Btone peaches. From S. Walker, |)ears, without name; also, Bur- 
nett pears, received from Dr. Burnett, of Southborouirh. From S. 
Downer, Catawba, Isabella, Pond's seedling, and Miller Burgundy 

S rapes. From S. G. CooLidge, Watertown, apfiles without name, 
'rom William Hurd, Newton, blood peaches, quinces, ai^d two kinds 
of apples, supposed the spice and Harvey. 

Oct. 9. — Jlnnual meeting^for the ehoue of offieen.^Th^ annual 
meeting for choice of officers, for the ensuing year, was held thia 
day, agreeably to the coiistitution of the Society. Mr. Walker, from 
the committee appointed ip nominate a list of candidates for the en- 
suing year, reported a ticket, which was accepted. The members 
then proceeded to ballot. 

Messrs. Grosvenor and French were appointed a committee to sort 
and count the votes. The whole number cast was thirty-two, and 
the fbUowmg gentlemen were elected officers of the Society for 1841, 
Fiz:— 

Prendenl, M. P. Wilder. 

Ffcs-Prenien<f.-^ William Oliver, B. V. French, Jonathan Win- 
ship, C. New hall. 

Treoiwer, — Samuel Walker. 

CorreMonding Seeretary, — R. T. Paine. 

Reeoraing Seeretary. — R. M. Richards. 

CouneU. — S. Downer, A. Aspinwall, T. Lee, William Oliver, Jon- 
athan Winship, B. V. French, E. M. Richards, L. P. Grosvenori 
P. B. Hovey, Jr., R. Manning, O. Johnson, W. Kenrick. 

Prof, of Botany and Vegetable Phyiiology.^ John Lewis Russell, 
A. M. 

Prof of Entymohgy.^T. W. Harris, M. D. 

Prof of HorticfiUutral Chemiiiry.S. L. Dana, M. D. 

YOL. TI. — NO. XI. 55 
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Standing Committees. 

Committee on Fruits, — R. Manning, chairman; B. V. French, Wil- 
liam Oliver, S. Downer, P. B. Hovey, Jr., L. P. Grosvenor, W. Ken- 
rick, J. A. Kenrick, S. Pond, J. L. L. F. Warren, O. Johneon. 

Committee on Flowers, — C. M. Hovey, chairixian: D. Haggerston, 
Joseph Breck, S. Sweetser, S. R. Johnson, W. £. Carter, Josiah 
Stickney. 

Committee on Vegetables, — S. Pond, chairman; P. B. Hovey, Jr., 
Rufus Howe, John Hovey, A. D. Williams, Joseph Breck, J. A. 
Kenrick. 

Committee on the Library, — T. Lee, chairman; R. T. Paine, Wil- 
liam Oliver, C. K. Dillawny, C. M. Hovev, R. Manning. 

Committee on Synonyms of Fruit, — R. Manning, chairman; S. 
Downer, E. M. Richards, W. Kenrick. 

Executive Committee, — M. P. Wilder, chairman; William Oliver, 
B. V. French, E. M. Richards, C. M. Hovey. 

FtTianee Committee, — E. Vose, chairman; W. Oliver, B. V. French* 

Mr. Vose, in retiring from the chair, which situation he had occu- 

gied for six or seven years, expressed his gratification in leaving the 
ociety in a state 90 much more prosperous than when he first en- 
tered upon the duties of his office. At that time, the treasury was 
completely exhausted, and the Society in debt — now, it was in a 
prosperous condition,' with a surplus fund fully adequate to its pres- 
ent wants. He also expressed to the members the gratitude which 
he felt in being so well sustained in his efforts to serve the Society to 
the best of his ability. In taking his official leave Of the Society, he 
b/ de them farewell. 

The President elect. Col. Wilder, then took the chair. The hon- 
or, to him, he said, had been unexpected, and he felt that a task had 
devolved upon him, to fulfil the duties of the office, after the untiring 
efforts of the able gentleman who had preceded him. If, however, 
the members would give him their indulgence, he would endeavor to 
discharge his duties m such a manner as to serve the in st interests of 
the Society. 

P. Wainwright, Jr. was admitted a subscription memHpr. 

The meeting was adjourned for three weeks, to Saturday, Octo- 
ber 24th. 

Exhibited. — Flowers: — ^The exhibition of dahlias, at this moetinfy 
was remarkably fine. The weather, during the week, had been 
eool, with a cloudy sky, and frequent refreshing showers, which 
broujifht out an abundance of superb flowers: consequently, the ex- 
hibition was far finer than we had ever previously seen it, at the 
room. The following cultivators contributed to the display. 

From S. Walker, upwards of a hundred flowers, many very 
fine, and a few extra, viz: Fire-ball, Suffolk Hero, Dodd's Mary, 
and Eva. From M. P. Wilder, about a hundred blooms, many of 
them new and fine, particularly Yorkshire Hero, Ben Johnson, 
Maresfield Hero, Premier, Topaz, &c. From J. Stickney, sixty 
flowers, among them Essex Rival, Ne Plus Ultra, and Miss John- 
son, superb. From Hovey &. Co., upwards of fifty blooms, ioclod- 
ing some splendid specimens of Royal Standard, Splendissima, and 
Gen. Washington. From J. Breck & Co., fifty blooms, some of 
them fine. From D- Maclntyre, forty blooms; of the number, Cas- 
tanda and Eva were extra. From S. Sweetser, forty blooms, Mrs. 
Cox amont; them, beautiful. From T. Mason, forty blooms. From 
J. L. L. F. Warren, thirty blooms. From J. A« Kenrick, tweoty 
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lilooms. From R. Howe, twenty blooms. Bouquett of flowen 
from S. Walker, J. Hovev, and W. Kenrick. 

Fruits: — From M. F. Wilder, a specimen of the Thompson pear, 
a variety of much merit, juicy, and highly perfumed with rose. 
From £. Vose, handsome specimens of winter Warden pears, and 
Hawthorndean apples. From S. Downer, Snow apples. From L. 
P. Grosvenor, green Sylvan^, Urbaniste, Wilkinson, Passe Col- 
mar, and Dr. Hunt's Connecticut pears, and a variety without name; 
also, specimttns of the Chandler apple, from the original tree. From 
T. Tufls, Meilford, apples without name. From L. Dana, Ded- 
ham, apples without name. From J. Fisher, Brookline^ Passe Col- 
mar pears. From J. L. L. F. Warren, Isabella grapes. 

From Capt. Geo. Lee, Cambridge, Iteautiful and extra sized Rib- 
stone pippin apples. From Capt. J. DeWolf, Brighton, two varie- 
tiea of apples called the Seek-no-further and Baldwin, but which the 
committee did not recognize as such. From J. G. Whiting, Dedham, 
. St. Michael pears, and a large Sugar pear from a seedling tree, to- 
gether with one variety unknown. From Capt. F. W. Macondry, 
fine pears without name. From £. Sharp, handsome Wilkinson 
pears. From G. Bird, Walpole, apples, without name. From 
Uen. J. Newhall, Lynnfield, seedling apples — good specimens, but 
Dot in eating. From J. Harris, Boston, beautiful St. Michael pears. 
From J. Dunklee, Brighton, blue pearmain apples. From J. Bur- 
rell, Quincy, seedling pears,* raised by himselr; the committee pro- 
nounced them beautiful, and fine flavored, an(^ named the variety the 
Burrell pear. 

Dahlia Exhibition. 

Saiurday^ Oct 10. — At this meeting, a dahlia show for prizes took 
place. Several of the principal cultivators, desirous of increasing 
the taste for dahlias, and encouraging their growth, deemed it advis- 
able, from the great perfection of the specimens during the favorable 
autumn, to bold an exhibition for prizes; the premiums to be made 
up from the number of contributors to the different clai»es. The foU 
lowing schedule of prizes was drawn up. 

Class I. 

For the best twelve dissimilar blooms. 
For the second best twelve dissimilar blooms. 
Entrance, one dollar. 

Class II. 
For the best six dissimilar blooms. 
For the second best six dissimilar blooms. 
Entrance, fiAy cents. 

Class IH. 
For the best specimen bloom. 
For the secona best specimen bloom. 
Entrance, twenty-five cents. 
The weather continued fiue and without frost up to the 17th of the 
month, and the exhibition at this meeting was one of the finest of the 
season: the specimens were never seen in a more perfect state; and 
the lateness of the day gave several growers an opportunity to dis- 
play some new kinds which had not previously flowered. 

There were ten entrances for each class. The chairman of the 
Flower Committee had appointed judges, who were not competi^ 
tors, but one of the gentlemen, being unable to be present, the com- 
miuee appointed Mr. P. Barnes, in bis place. The judges con- 
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•tited of M0gtn. J. W. Runell, Wm. Leathe, and P. Barnes. They 
made up their award as foUowSj which waa read to the eommittee 
by the chairman, at 3 o'clock. 

Class I. 

F*or the beat twelve dissimilar blooms: — Ne Plus Ultra, Lewesham 
Riral, Dodd's Mary, Fire Ball, Virgin Queen, Eva, Countess of Tor- 
rington. Reliance, Purple Perfection, Marshal Soult, Maresfield He- 
ro, Clark's Julia— to J. Sticknejr, a premium of (5. 

For the second best twelve dissimilar blooms: — Hope, Unique, 
Marshal iSoult, Splendissima, Gen. Washington, Hortieulturalist, 
Duchess of Richmond, Royal Standard, Marquis of Northampton, 
Striata formosissima. Mount Pleasant Rival, and Yellow Perfection — 
to Bovey & Co., a premium of $3. 

Class II. 

^ For the best six dissimilar blooms: — Marshal Soult, Unique, Splen- 
dissima, Royal Standard, Hortieulturalist, and Gen. Washington 
—to Hovey & Co., a premium of $4. 

For the second best six dissimilar blooms: — Yellow Perfection, 
Dodd's Mary,lSulpburea elegans, Suffolk Hero, Mapoleon, Unique 
— to P. Barnes, a premium of $3. 

Class III. 

For the best specimen bloom: — Suffolk Hero--4o P. Bamea, a 
premium of #3. 

For the second best specimen bloom: — Duchess of Richmood — to 
Josiah Stickney, a premium of 01.50. 

The stands, taken together, were all finer than had ever been ex- 
hibited in the Society's room, and the judges must have had a difficult 
task to make their award; where stands approach so near to all the 
properties of fine sfiecimens, it reauires a nice discrimination to de- 
cide to whom the prizes belong. 1 he committee were well acquaint- 
ed with the qualities of a good flower, and their award has, we be- 
lieve, given aatisfaction to all the exhibitors. 

The following are the contributions of dahlias, &c., in addition to 
the above: — 

From J. Stickney, one hundred knd twenty-five handsome blooms, 
many of them very beautiful. From P. Barnes, twenty-five blooms. 
From H. W. Dutton, twentv-five blooms. From Capt. Macondry, 
twenty blooms. From J. J. Lowe, seventy-five blooms, some of 
them fine. From J. Breck & Co., sixty blooms. 

From M. P. Wilder, twenty-five blooms; amone them, Dane-Croft 
Rival, a fine acarlet; Primrose, and Eva. From Hovey &. Co., sev- 
enty-five blooms, some of them superb. From J. Hovey, forty 
blooms. From S- Walker, one hundred and twenty-five blooms, 
among them several superb Suffolk Heroes. 

Bouquets, from S. Walker, W. Kenrick. and J. Hovey. 

Oct, n*-^Exhilnted. Flowers: — From J. Stickney, one hundred 
dahlias — among them Ne Plus Ultra (superb,) Essex Rival, Hope, 
Unique, Virgin Queen, &c. From P. Barnes, twenty-five dahlias. 
From H. W. Dutton, forty dahliaft. 

Bou<|neta, from J. Hove;^ and W. Kenrick. 

Frttita: — From the President, Beorr^ Diel and Automne Superb 
y«ars, the former a fine fruit. From J. P. Cushing, handsome 8pe«- 
eimena of the St« Michael, Passe Colmar, St. Germain, Dnchesa of 
Angouleme, Chaumontel, and one variety of pear unknown, all from 
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espalier trees. From £. A. Rand, Newburyport, Chaumontel, Lew- 
b's winter Catherine, Messire Jean, and Cross pears, the latter a 
seedling, orii^inated in Newburyport: they were not in eating— -the 
committee will report on them at a future day. From £. M. Rich* 
ards, Bozford ana Ly scorn apples, and Capsheaf and St. Michael 
pears. 

From J. Hooper, Jr., Marblehead, some uncommonly large and 
fair specimens of the following pears: — Josephine, Beurre Dial, 
Duchess d'Angouleme, Passe Colmar, and a kmd, name unknown, 
all from trees Imported and planted last spring. From Rev. W. Al- 
len, North Andover, apples without name. From M. P. Sawyer, 
Wilkinson pears. From Or. Harris, beautiful Dix pears, well ripen- 
ed from the original tree. From E. Vose, King of Pippin apples, a 
new and beautiful variety, but not in eatint^. From Col. Daggett, 
Andover, common apples without name. From R. Manning, Beur- 
re Bronze, and BeurriS ron Marum, and Crofl Castle pears; the lat- 
ter one of Mr. Knight's seedlings, trees of which were sent, some 
years ago, to the Hon. J. Lowell. Mr. Manning thinks it will not be 
excelled by any of the large pears produced by Mr. Knight. From 
J. C. Dodge, AttleboroS Isabella grapes, ripened under glass. From 
Dr. Green, Worcester, sweet russet apples. From J. Hovey, fine 
quinces. 

Froiii Hovey & Co., a specimen of the Baltimore apple, ^figur- 
ed in the Hortictdtural Traruaeiimu, Yo\. ill.,) and undoubtedly 
true; also, an apple, presumed the Drop d'Or, figured in RonalJf 
both of them were produced on dwarf trees, and were very hand- 
some. From S. Pond, Dix pears, and Isabella grapes. From W. 
H. Monta|jfue, a basket of apples, from a tree planted out by Pere- 

Sine White, the first white male bom in New England. From I. P« 
avis, Tallman sweet apples, from the garden of Mr. Tallman, New 
Bedford; a fine table and baking fruit. 

Oet, 34. — An adjourned meeting from the 8d inst. — the President 
in the chair. 

A committee was appointed, consisting of Messrs. Walker and 
Stickney, to present to Mr. Dabney, consul at Fayal, from the Socio* 
ty, a variety of seeds and plants, in return for his liberal donation of 
seeds, sent to the Society last spring. 

Messrs. P. G. Seabury, New Bedford, and Bartlett, BoBtoD» 

were admitted subscription members. 

The meeting adjourned two weeks, to Nov. 7, 1840, at 11 o'clock. 

Exhibited, Flowers: — From J. Stickney, fifty or sixty handsome 
dahliast From H. W. Dutton, a variety of dahlias. From P. 
Barnes, dahlias; and from F. B. Crowninshield, several dahlias. 

Fruit: — Prom the President, Glout Morceau and Bleeker's Mead- 
ow pears, the latter fine specimens; it is a very good variety, but not 
so remarkable as was originally stated: its high flavor is its principal 
recommendation. From S. Walker, Burgomaster pears. From £. 
Cruft, Boston, beautiful Duchess d'Angouleme, 9t. Germaini and 
Piatt's Bergamot pears, all of large size. From B. V. French, Wil- 
kinson, Bieuker's Meadow, Beurr^ Von Marum, and Phillips pears. 
From S. Pond, fine Dix pears, and Isabella grapes. From H. J. 
How, very superior Isabella grapes, all well ripened, bunches full 
and good size. From Hon. Charles Jackson, Brookline, Passe Col- 
mar pears, and a variety unknowui suj^posed by some to be the 
Heaclicot. 
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Faneuil Hall JUarket. 



Art. IV. Faneuil Hall Market. 



Roots, Tubart, 4*c. 
potatoes, new: 



From 

#cu. 

otatoes, new: 

^. > per barrel, 1 25 

Chenangoes, ^ ^^ |,„,,,^,; j go 

/^ -. 5 per barrel, . . 1 00 
CommoD, J ^,, j^^gj,^,^ 60 

«< . — > P«f barrel,..'! 75 
E»»'P<"^» j{!erbiwhel,..100 

Sweet, per bubel, 1 00 

Turnips: 

Coaimon, per bushel,. . . . 

Ruta Baga, per bushel, . , . 
Onions: 



inions: 

New white, per bunch,. . . . 

Red, per bunchy 

Yellow, per bushel, 

White, per busliel, 

Beets, per bushel, 

CarroU, per bushel, 



87& 
87^ 



CarroU, per busheU. 
Parsnips, per bushel, 

ShallolB, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound 

Honeradish, per pound . . . 

Cabbage*, Salado, ^c. 



Ckbbagefl, per doien: 

Savoy, 

Unimhead 

Red Dutch, 

Broooli, each, < 

Oaaliflowers, each, ....... 

Celery, per root,. .....*.. 

Lettuce, per hcad« • 

Tomatoes, per half peck,. . , 
Cucumbers, (pickled) pr cal 
Peppers, (pickled) per gaBon 



4 

4 
62^ 
76 
50 
50 
75 
20 

124 
10 



To 
9cu. 

1 50 
75 

2 25 



60 
50 

6 
5 

75 
1 00 

62i 



Squeuhu and PumpkinM, 



Squashes, per pound: 
Autumnal Marrow, . 
Winter crookneck,. 

Pumpkins, each 



From 

1 

1 

20 



12^ 



60 
50 
75 

m 

8 
6 



Pot and Swettfferbo. 



25 
87i 



25 

17 

6 

6 

6 



75 

25 
25 
I2i 

25 



20 

124 

124 



Frvita. 

Apples, dessert: 

Common, per bo»hel, .... 

Exti-R, per bushel, 

Bnldwins, per barrel, .... 

Ruseetts, per barrel 

Greenings, per barrel .... 

Pearmains, per barrel,. . . . 

N. Y. Pippins, per barrel, 

Sweet, pen* barrel 

Hub*slon Nousucli, pr bbl. 

Spice apples, per barrel,. 

Dried apples, per pound,. 
Pears, oer lialf peck : 

Ble«Ker*s Meadow, 

Messire Jean 

Oimmon, 

St. Michaels, per dos. . . . 

St. Germain, per dos. . . . 

Brown Beurre, per dos. . . 

Piatt's Bergamot, per dos. 

St. Michael Archangel, ~ 
per dozen, 

Baking, per bushel. . . . 
Grapes, per pound: 

Black Hamburgh, 

White Sweetwater,. . . . 

Malnffa,9...%. - 

Isabella 

Berberries, per bushel,... 

Quinces, per bushel, 

Pine-apples, each,. .;.... 
Chraaberries, per bushel,. . 
Lemons, per dozen, . . « . . 
Oranges, per dosen : 

Sicily 

Havana, (sweet) 

Chestnuts, per busliel. . . . 
Walnuts, per bushel, .... 



To 

9 CIS. 



874 
75 |1 
60 
50 
50 
00 
75 
50 
60 
60 
4 



1 
1 
1 

2 
.2 

2 



} 



60 
60 
874 
624 
75 
75 
1 00 

60 

1 60 

60 
88 
25 
20 
75 

2 00 

lis 

20 

25 

60 

2 50 

200 



60 
00 
76 
75 
75 

00 
00 

00 
5 



60 
76 

00 
50 



2 00 



25 
00 
00 



1 60 



87k 



Parsley, per half peck 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoram, per bunch,... . 

Savory, per bQnch 

Spearmint, per bunch, .... 

Remarks.— Since the date of our last report, there has been a con- 
tinuation of fine weather, almost unprecedented at this *jeason, wbicli 
baa been hiffhly favorable to the harvestins? of crops of all kinrts. i ne 
frost held off as late as the 17th, before which period every crop which 
would sustain any injury was gathered. A few fine rams m ine eoriy 
part of the month forwarded vegetation very rapidly. . 

Potatoes have continued to arrive in such abundance from the east, 
that the market is now more than filled: prices have, in coiiseqaencc, 
beao a little depressed, ond the probability is that they wJl contmue 
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about the same until cold weather; Eastports are fine this season, 
and lower than heretofore; sweet potatoes exceedingly abundant, 
and quality very superior. Turnips in quantities, and of handsome 
appearance and size; ruta bagas are now much more extensively 

f[rown than heretofore. Onions have fnllen off in prices since our 
Bst; a circumstance rather unusual at this season; crops have been 
hitfhly favorable, and considerable quantities pushed into market ear- 
lier than usual. Beets abundant, as are also carrot ->, ihe latter being 
now much more extensively cultivated for stock. Parsnips are now 
brought in of nearly full size. 

Cabbages are well supplied, and the heads are uncommonly well 
filled out. Brocolis and cauliflowers, of very superior quality, come 
to hand; the market has seldom l)een so well filled. Celery is good, 
though the crop is not fu llv grown. A few tomatoes yet remain, 
but tbe quality is rather inferior. Pickles we include in our quota- 
tion, as they are quite an article of trade. Lettuce has come to hand 
the present week, and of fair sized heads. 

In squashes there is but little variation; antumnal marrows, of good 
quality, are plentiful at our quotations, which are a shade lower than 
at the date of our last. There is also a good stock of crooknecks* 
Parsley same as usual. Pumpkins are very cheap. 

Apples remain about the same as our last; the market is now bet- 
ter supplied with a good stock, but there is, however, very little, 
comparatively, doing in this article: Porters are all sone, and, to 
take their place, may be found a few Hubbardston Nonsuch. Pears 
are to^erably plentiful, and of some sorts there has been a larger 
stock than usual; but the supply is not by any means equal to the de- 
mand: some very showy specimens of Piatt's Be rga mot have com- 
manded our highest rates. Peaches all gone. Forceil grapes are yet 
plentiful, particularly black Hamburghs; Isabellas which, a fortnight 
ago. Were a great drug, are now in good demand at our prices: a 
great fault most cultivators commit is in picking tbe fruit too soon; a 
small lot of Malagas has just arrived. Cranl>erries have advanced a 
shade : tbe crop has been very large, but great quantities have been 
shipped. Chestnats have been abundant, but are now in better de- 
mand. Walnuts very plentiful and good.—- Jtf. T., Oct, 28, 1S40. 
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FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



The season is now gettinir so late, that but little more can be done 
in the open garden. AAer the end of November it will be too late to 
plant any thing with good success. The opportunity should there- 
fore not be neglected to finish every thing oesirable to be donoi or 
that can be done, this month, in order to save time in the spring. 
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Fnrit trees mty yet be planted: if in an exposed aitaatioBi th^ 
ahould be staked, to prevent their beioi^ ahakeD by the wind. 

Strawberry beds, planted any time during the preaenc fall, ahoold 
be very alij^htly protected on the approach of cold weather, with ft 
iew leaved, or coarse littery manure. 

Rasplferry vines abould be pruned of all their old wood, and the new 
wood should be prepared, ready to cover with leaves or soil on the 
approach of severe weather. 

Peach treest in pots, afler the leaves have fallen, and the weather 
becomes cold, should be removed to the cellar. 

Grape vines, in the green-house, or grapery, will be now dropping 
(heir leaves. When it is desirous to get rid of them, as soon as pos* 
sible, this may be effected by the aid of a broom, being careful to 
brurth the leaves upwards trom the root. 

Fruit trees, trained to walls and espaliers, should have the ahooti 
loosened from the wall or trellis. 

FLOWBR DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias should all be taken up immediately, if not already done. 
Place the roots in a dry shed, where there is ho danger of frost, so 
that most of the earth may be shaken from the roots, when thev may 
be placed in the cellar, frame, or under the stage of the green-liouse* 
See that the labels are put on so as not to get misplaced. 

TtUips and hyacinths should be planted this mootli; the eariiar the 
better. 

Tiger and white lilies may now be planted out. 

Tuberoses, amaryHises, and other tender bulbs, not taken up, ahoold 
be attended to immediately. 

Ixias, sparixis, ^e,, not potted, should now be attended to. 

Oxalis Bawiei may now be planted for a succession of flowers. 

Hardy perennial plants, — All transplanting should be finished this 
month. 

Verbenas should be placed in frames, or in the green*hoase, <m the 
approach of severe cold. 

Azaleas should be sparingly watered during Noveniber and De* 
cember. 

Camellias not attended to, as stated in our last, should not be neg- 
lected any longer, if possible. The seeds should be looked after, and 
carenilly saved. 

Rous, from layers or cuttings, should be repotted, and the pkmts 
headed down: cuttings may now be put in. ana they will nr»ake good 
plants by spring. Tender roses in the open garden should be cover- 
ed up, if cold weather ensues. 

Chrysanthemums will need liberal supplies of water, while they are 
flowering. 

Ranunculuses should be planted this month. See our directions at 
p. 416. 

P(Bonies may yet be replanted with success. 

Jtnnual seeds, such as rocket larkspurs anc) others, may be planted 
this month, if forgotten in October. 

Annuals, for flowering in the green-house, should be taken up from 
the border, where they may have come up from self-sown seeds. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



A RT • I. ^otes on Gardens and Nurseries. Bj the Editor. 

DuRiNQ the past season, our notes on gardens and nur- 
series have not appeared so often as heretofore. Owing to 
circumstances, somewhat beyond our control, it has been im- 
possible for us to visit many of the gardens in the vicinity as 
frequently as we have done in previous seasons. So few new 
plants have, however, been introduced within the past year or 
two, that there have been less objects which have been de- 
serving of any extended notice, and, in consequence, we have 
viewed the subject as of less importance than when there 
were hundreds of new plants to be seen, and some description 
of which would have been read with much interest. In our 
next volume, we shall recommence our remarks under this head 
at length, and shall endeavor to embrace in them every thing 
which we may deem worthy of record in our pages. 

But in the place oi^ our notes on gardens in the immediate 
vicinity of the city, we have, from time to time, given some 
account of the progress of horticulture in some of the neigh- 
boring towns, and we believe that they have been as accepta- 
ble as any thing which we could have offered upon those 
places which have repeatedly been the subjects of our pen. 
The rapid communication which has within a year or two been 
efTected, by the construction of rail-roads, has brought within 
a short distance, places which have formerly been looked on 
as so far removed from us, that any information upon the taste 
for gardening which might exist^ would have been viewed as of 
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minor importance, compared with what bad been accomplished 
within the sphere of our acquaintance. To bring into notice 
the many beautiful gardens which are to be found in some of 
these villages, to render them as familiar to our readers as those 
with which they are already acquainted, and, above all, to cre- 
ate a feeling' of mutual interest between the amateurs and 
gardeners, which should be of benefit to each, has been 
our sole object, and we believe, we are safe in asserting that 
much good has already resulted from what slight information 
we have spread through our pages. In Worcester, a horti- 
cultural society has been established the past autumn; and so 
easy and rapid is the communication between that town and 
Boston, that many of the amateurs and gardeners, as will be 
seen in another page, contributed largely of both flowers and 
fruits to the exhibition, which was one of great interest. Bos- 
ton has set the example, and we have no doubt that in the 
course of a few years, similar societies will spring up in New 
Bedford, Springfield, Northampton, and other large towns 
throughout the State. Our intention is, to keep our readers 
informed of every thing which transpires, of any interest to 
them, throughout the country; and we shall spare no pains to 
obtain such information as will convey to all the rapid progress 
with which horticulture is advancing in every part of the 
Union. 

Garden of Otis Johnson^ Esq.y Lj/nn, Sept. — In July of 
last year we visited Mr. Johnson's garden, and gave a few 
notes thereon, (Vol. V., p. 293.) Since then, Mr. Johnson 
has made some alterations which are worthy of notice at this 
time, although he has not yet fully completed his plan of lay- 
ing out. 

Since our observations, (Vol. V., p. 179, and incidentally 
at other times,) upon planting flowers in groups, on grass 
lawns, several gentlemen have attempted something of the 
kind: among the number we may name Mr. Johnson, whose 
correct taste has enabled him to do so with very good efl^eet. 
In front of his grapery, the ground, occupying a space in front 
of the border, of the length of the grapery, and about twenty 
feet wide, was dug and levelled, and sodded over, in preference 
to planting with grass seed, as the object was to produce im- 
mediate efl^ect.. Previous, however, to sodding down, beds 
were marked out, which were to be left vacant, for the pur- 
pose of planting patches ,of verbenas. These beds were of 
arabesque forms, four in number, one at each corner of the 
ground: in the centre was a large, round bed, six feet in diam^ 
eter, left to plant out a group of various colored dahlias. 
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. At the period of our visit, the arabesque beds were filled 
with a variety of the showiest verbenas; one of them with the 
Tweediedna and chamsdrif61ia intermixed; another with the 
fulgens and Tweediedna; the other two with the same kinds, 
and the Eyredna, Binneydna, and Teucroide^, intermixed, pre- 
senting a beautiful display of the various colors. The beds 
were prepared with a rich and light soil, and the growth of all 
the plants was very rapid, and the surface of the beds was one 
mass of blossoms. In the centre bed, a great variety of dahlias 
were planted, the tallest in the middle, and the dwarfer ones 
outside. The appearance of the whole was highly beautiful, 
and a decided improvement in the aspect of the whole garden. 
The turf had been recently cut, and now presented an even 
and deep green surface. The dry weather of June and July 
would have nearly destroyed ^all the sodding, had not Mr. 
Johnson taken the precaution to water liberally. 

We have spoken, in our previous notices of Mr. Johnson's 
garden, of the neat manner in which that part of ground de- 
voted to the flower garden is laid out: it is unnecessary to re- 
peat the same again. Every part displayed the same degree 
of superior cleanliness which have always characterized Mr. 
Johnson's grounds; not a weed, a dead stalk, or an unsightly 
looking object of any sort, was to be seen; and every plant, 
not naturally of a trailing habit, was tied up to a neat stick. 
The borders were filled, — not, however, to a crowded state, but 
so as to allow room to every plant, — with all the choicest annuals 
and showy flowers. Among those which may be noted down 
as surpassingly fine, was the L6tus jacobse^us. We only saw 
four or five plants in the whole garden, but so strikingly singu- 
lar and elegant were these, that no person could pass them 
without being impressed with their beauty. The plants were 
about eighteen inches high, with large spreading beads, and 
covered with their almost black flowers, in such profusion 
that the slender foliage appeared as if studded with jets. The 
plants were brought forward by planting in a frame or the grap- 
ery, and when an inch or two high were transplanted into the 
border; the seeds do not vegetate freely, unless in a strong 
heat, and the flowers remain so long expanded, that it is rarely 
any seeds are perfected. A number of very handsome carna- 
tions were intermixed with monthly roses, heliotropes, and 
other plants. Several plants of Fuchsia gr&cilis were loaded 
with their pendulous crimson and purple blossoms. 

The grapes in the grapery have borne a very heavy crop: 
they were all cut, however, at the time, and the wood for an- 
other year was ripening oflf. Mr. Johnson manages his grape^ 
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ry biroself, but, notwithstanding, he produces as great a crop 
as is obtained by some of the most experienced gardeners. la 
regard to the size of the clusters and berries, and the color, the 
specimens which he has shown, from time to time, have been 
very superior. The peaches on the trellis, on the back wall, 
bore a small quantity. 

In the back garden, which was added last year, were some 
excellent crops of vegetables: the fence which separated the 
two lots was not yet removed, but as soon as the hedge which 
has been planted has grown up, it will be taken away; many al- 
terations will then take place, which we shall notice at a future 
time. 

Mr, Svoeetstr^s garden^ Fulton Village^ Wobum^ •^m^T- — 
We have already informed our readers, that Mr. Sweetser had 
removed from Cambridgeport to Woburn, where he has com- 
menced operations in gardening on a coiisiderably larger scale 
than at his former place. The grounds are of considerable ex- 
tent, upwards of thirteen acres, containing a variety of soil and 
aspect, and including a pond of water. Our object, at this 
time, is not to give a particular description of the plan — as we 
hope to have the pleasure of doing this at another opportunity, 
somewhat in detail, and accompanied with several engravings 
— but merely to note what improvements have already been 
made by Mr. Sweetser. 

Fulton Village is about ten miles from Boston, and is with- 
in thirty minutes' ride by the Lowell rail-road, which passes 
through, or rather adjoins, Mr. Sweetser's grounds for many 
rods. The house is seen to great effect from the rail-road, 
and when the planting is completed around it, the effect will be 
much heightened. The house is well designed, and a band- 
some specimen of villa architecture. 

Mr. Sweetser did not remove to Woburn until April, and 
every thing that has been done in the way of planting has been 
executed since that period; and when we state that over two 
thousand trees were set out in the spring, it will be giving Mr. 
Sweetser considerable credit for his efforts to embellish the 
grounds. A great number of herbaceous plants were also set 
out; besides some fruit trees, a variety of strawberries, rasp- 
berries, currants, and beds of rhubarb, asparagus, &c., and dur- 
ing the season Mr. Sweetser has produced many melons, egg 
plants, &c. &c. 

The green-house and hot-house, which was erected last au- 
tumn, and the plants removed into it at that time, is about 
sixty-five feet long, divided by a partition, the hot-house occu- 
pying about one third of tlie space. A border was made to 
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the house, and grape vines planted out in May, several of which 
had made a tolerably good growth up to August. The hot- 
house contains a pit for forcing, and the whole range is heated 
in the usual manner, with a brick flue and hot water. 

The plants, under the management of Mr. Pickering, were 
ID very good condition; the camellias were remarkably healthy, 
and were swelling a profusion of buds, which must afford a 
splendid bloom the coming winter. Of geraniums we saw a 
multitude of rooted cuttings, of this year's growth, not yet pot- 
ted off; several plants of the new fuchsia, (F. fulgens,) one or 
two of which were coming into flower. A great variety of the 
more common green-house plants had been propagated, but had 
not yet been potted off. Mr. Pickering is a very excellent 
propagater. We noticed several small plants of camellias, 
which have been raised from eye«, somewhat in the manner we 
have described for raising grape vines, (Vol. I., p. 40.)— 
All sorts, both double and single, have been the subjects of 
experiments, and each have growq equally free, and were now 
neat plants, a few inches high. In an article, which we pro- 
pose to offer upon the camellia, as soon as we have leisure to 
prepare it, we shall more fully notice this method of propagat- 
ing. The cactuses look finely ; but many of the large plants 
were destroyed last winter, while removing to Woburn. 

Mr. Sweetser has a large field for operations; and with his 
known zeal and industry in getting up a collection, we have no 
doubt he will soon gather a fine assortment of plants. His col- 
lection of camellias, cactuses, aud geraniums is already very 
excellent. 

In the garden we found a great number of dahlias planted; 
but what with the new and almost unprepared soil, and the ex- 
treme drought of July, particularly on this light soil, there were 
but few flowers expanded. [Since the above notes were tak- 
en, Mr. Sweetser has had a very fine bloom of dahlias, and at 
the Annual Dahlia Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, an account of which is given at p. 395, Mr. Sweet- 
ser took one of the prizes.] The collection is large, and con- 
tains some of the finest sorts. Another year there will be more 
time to prepare the ground for planting out, and, from its better 
condition, we doubt not they will bloom very profusely: many 
herbaceous plants were flowering, notwithstanding they were 
planted in April. 

In the low ground, bordering upon the pond, Mr. Sweetser 
has been preparing the surface, by burning the peat, and has 
planted out strawberries to try their cultivation on such a spot. 
We shall note hereafter how well the plan succeeded. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE 



Art. I. Exhibitions of JlortxcvUvTal Societies. 

In again presenting? to our readers the reports of the exbtbitioni 
of the various horticultural societies, throughout the country, which 
have taken place, during the present year, we regret that we are not 
enabled to do it as thoroughly as had been our intention. For three 
years we have used every persuasion to induce our correspondents 
to send us accounts of every horticultural exhibition which should be 
held in the places where they may reside; and although several of 
our friends, both in seasons pant, and also the present one, have at- 
tended to our request, and kindly sent us detailed reports, (for which 
they have our thanks,) yet we are sorry that we have not had some 
account of the exhibitions of every society in the country placed ia 
our hands. Last year, we believe, the exhibitions of all the active 
horticultural societies but two were included in our reports: this sea- 
son we have not yet received any account of the annual exhibition 
of the New Haven Horticultural Society, or the Albany Horticultu- 
ral Society, or the Maryland Horticultural Society. The Brook- 
lyn Horticultural Society have not held any exhibition of importance^ 
and, as we have before remarked, there is some fear that the society 
may be broken up. We have not learned that the Horticultaral 
Society of the Valley of the Hudson held any show the past season, 
and we presume they did not. 

Since last year, however, we are happy to repeat, what we iiave 
already stated, that a Horticultural Society has been organized m 
Worcester, under excellent auspices, the first exhibition of which 
took place in October; the report will be found annexed. It is con- 
clusive evidence of the interest which is felt in horticulture, to see 
societies springing up in our large towns. Societies are talked of in 
other places. In Cleaveland, Ohio, a correspondent informs us, an 
attempt will be made to get one up the ensuing spring. Such a so- 
ciety would do a vast deal of good in the Western States, and we 
hope the efforts of those who are concerned, will be crowned with 
success. 

The exhibitions, so far as we may judge from the reports, have 
been very splendid: the season has been favorable to a profusion of 
flowers, and many have been brought forward. The dahlia has 
flowered very freely, and when an abundance of its blooms can be 
obtained, the^ make a display of themselves. Verbenas have been 
great attractions. In fruit, there have been some remarkable speci- 
mens exhibited; probably never any that were finer. Of all that 
were decidedly new we shall speak in the course of our next vol- 
ume. On the whole, we may congratulate every lover of horticul- 
ture upon the rapid progress which the taste for gardening pursuits 
is making in almost every portion of the country. 

£s$ex County Natural History Society. — Two exhibitions of fruits 
and flowers have been held at the Society's hall, this season; the first 
in June, when nature, with the freshness of youth, is arrayed in her 
richest attire, and the fields and gardens, as yet, present no signs of 
decay; the other, later in the season, when the appearance of nature 
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10 greatly changed, and the foliage of the trees and forests is assum- 
ing those varied tints which add so much to the beauty of the au- 
tumnal scenery in New England; at this time, also, the dahlia, with 
its flowers of every shape and color, and the aster, with its quilled 
petals, are in perfection, and the fruit, rich and delicious in quality, 
aod almost infinite in variety, is arriving at maturity, thus crowning 
the labors of the gardener with a plentiful and abundant harvest. 

With these few preliminary reitmrks, we shall proceed to present a 
detailed account of the above exhibitions. They have been well at- 
tended, and the interest in them continues not only unabated, but 
much increased. The number of contributors has been larger, and 
the variety of fruits and flowers exhibited more extensive than during 
any prior season. 

JVednesday, June 17, 1840, Plants:— From J. S. Cabot, the fol- 
lowing fine herbaceous plants: — roses, Domino, Lady Alciford, Roi 
de Prussia, Due de Choisel, Watts's Celestial, Lee's Wellington, 
Rivers's George IV., Leonore, King of Reds, white Globe, Jerusa- 
lem, Yorkshire Provins, Fair Maid of Penh, Fanny Pansot, L'Ob- 
■eurit^. Talma Nouveau, La Beaut^ eblonissant, Cupid, Belle Heloise, 
Achilles, Charles II., La Tourtarelle, Waterloo real, General Blu- 
cher, Harrison's William IV., Belle African;— Amsdnia «alicif5lia, 
A. Iatif6lia, Spine^a fllip^ndula fl. pi., 8, simpldna, 5. japdnica, Dic- 
t&mnus nlbra, D, &lba, fodalyria austrklis, JRandnculus icris fl. pi., 
Tradesc&ntia varieties blue and white, CEnoth^ra Fraz^rt, (E. glati- 
ca, Anth^ricum /ili&strum, OVobus purpilreus, O. niger, Phl6x sua- 
v^olens, P. maculktum, Lysim^chia commilnis, Camp&nula persicae- 
fdlia fl. pi., var. blue and white, C. div^rgens, Astr&ntia minor, JJel- 
phSnium Htilmt, D. sinensis fl. pL, PhyteSma campanuloides, Clem- 
atis integrifdlia, Dracoc^phalum Ruyschu^num, Visc^ria &lba, Lyth- 
rum salickria, ifemeroc&llis f&lva, Baptisia austrklis, Ferbdna mes- 
tdria, F. ^legans, iris, perennial flax, pseonies, &c., also double 
pheasant-eyed pinks, and pansies. 

From Francis Putnam, a beautiful display of pelargoniums, (ge- 
raniums,) including the following varieties: Speculum Mundi, Tarn 
O'Shanter, Hill's Champion, Hector, Diomede, Dennis's Perfection, 
Lilac Perfection, Sir John Broughton, Eranum, Belladonna, &c. 
The following fine varieties of roses: Rivers's George IV., Perpet- 
ual white Moss, Clifton white Moss, Red Moss, Lee's crimson Per- 
petual, &c.; also, a variety of pceonies, viz: Redvesn, P6ttsn, &c.; 
also, Cdreus speciosissimus, C. Jenkinn^nt, C. AckermlLnti, Ferbdna 
Tweediec^na, F. Tweediee^fia grandifldra, F. Eyre&na, &c. From 
John C. Lee, double pheasant-eyed pinks; roses, moss, and other 
varieties; spinea, &,c. 

Frotn John Lewis Russell, roses, viz: Moss Provence, Garnet 
stripe, Washington, (.^) Cuissed' Madame, yellow Briar, Sic; Pas- 
6nia Whittldjt, Lonicera hir.«i^ta, L. Fraz^rt; Trumpet, Monthly, 
and other honeysuckles, VerSniea sp., Camp&nula /^ersiciefdlia, Po- 
tentSlla atrosanguinea, Papkver sib^ricum, I>elphinium sin^nse fl. 
pi., SpirsB^a filip^ndula, orange lilies,double pheasant-eyed pinks, pan- 
sies, &c. 

From William P. Richardson, Campinula medium, Lysimkchia 
thyrsif^lia. Digitalis purpilrea, D. lOLtea, honeysuckles, snap-dragon, 
larkspur, &,c. From John M. Ives, roses, viz., Paris Virgin, Royal 
Portugal, Fanny Parard, Romena, Roslandier, Ornament du Parade, 
Boursalt, and Uhilven's Provence; double pheasant-eyed pinks, $LC, 
George Driver exhibited a plant (in pot,) of the Norfolk Island pine. 
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Arauckria exc^Isa, (four years' growth;) the seed was brought from 
New Holland, or that vicinity, several years since. The branches 
grow very symmetricUlly from the stem, and al'ernate with each suc- 
ceeding growth; the fuliasre is a very rich and beautiful evergreen. 

Thursday f Sept, 24, 1840. — The exhibition, this day, was very 
beautiful. The stand of flowers in the centre of the hall presented a 
gorgeous show of dahlias, with bouquets of other cut flowers, and 
the tables were laden with delicious fruit. 

Plants:— From Joseph S. Cabot, Ferh^na mestdria, V, sup^rba, 
V. ^legans, F". Tweediei^na grandifl6ra, F. Eyrei^na, al*!0 manj^ new 
and interesting species of peret^nial plants, viz: «^nem6ne tritif^lia^ 
FerSnica eh^rnseMrys, Pentst^nion geutianoldeSi Lobelia ignea, L. 
lons^ifl^ra, Lychnis Bunge^na, &c. 

From Stephen C. Phillips, dahlias, viz: Princess Victoria, Mrs. 
Rushton, Marquis of Lothian, Napoleon, Glory, &c., also, iSalvia 
spl^ndens, Ferhdna Eyre<^n«, Teucro\des, and Tweediecina, Pbl6x 
I)rumm6ndit, Zinnia coccinea, Schiz&nthus pdrrigens, asters, &c. 
From John C. Lee, bouquets of zinnias, coreopsis, verbenas, globe 
amaranthus, marigolds, double feverfew, Sic. 

From Francis Putnam, a beautiful display of dahlias, consisting of 
upwards of sixty varieties, viz: Calliope, Countess of Mansfield, 
Glory of Plymouth, Marshal Sou it, Blandina, Beauty of Bedford, 
Beauty of Dulwich, Bride of Abydos, Countess of Torrington, Coun- 
tess of Liverpool, Contender, Conductor, Conqueror of Europe, 
Cedo Nulli, Dennisii, Brown's Desdemona, Puchess of Bedford, 
Glory, Gen. Washington, Horticulturist, Helena, Independent, Isa- 
bella, Clark's Julia, Lavinia, Lord Liverpool, Lady Dartmouth, Lady 
Arabella, Marquis of Lothian, Mrs. Rushton, Weller's Mary, Ne 
Plus Ultra, Mrs. Cox, Napoleon, Princess Victoria, Prima Donna, 
Paul's Clio, Queen Victoria, Queen of Whites, Queen of Yellows, 
Rainbow, Red Rover, Rienzi, Rosa Superba, Reliance, Rose d'A- 
niour, Rising Sun, Rose Incomparable, Striata formosissima, Sufiblk 
Hero, Sulphurea elegans, Scarlet Perfection, Sprinefield Major, Sala- 
mander, Jeffries' Triumphant, Ansell'^ Unique, Warminster Rival, 
Stone's Velio w Perfection, Zara, Beauty of West Riding, &c.; also, 
Ferb^na Tweedie<iiia and Tweedie^na grandifl6ra, Teucroldes^ ful- 
gens, Eyre^na, and r6sea; Gladiolus natal^nsis, G. floribundus, Ca- 
cklia coccinea, Amarvllu psittacina grandifl6ra, zinnias, asters, ^c. 

From Miss M. B. Ives, bouquets of asters, marigolds, larkspurs, 
coxcombs, &c. From Frederick Lamson, bouquets of dahlias, as- 
tern, campanula, petunia, &.c. From George D. Phippen, dahlias, 
viz.. Countess of Liver|iOol, Barrett's Susannah, Picta formosissima, 
Dennisii, &.C.; Eschschdltzia crocda, Peiitnia phoenCcea, several new 
and very beautiful varieties of nasturtiums, verlienas, asters, ^native,) 
zinoias, pansies, &c. From William P. Richardson, Schizinihus 
pdrrigens, Petknia phoBnicea, bee larkspur, balsamines, tnarigolda, 
&e. 

From Henry Wheatland, dahlias, viz., Mrs. Rushton, Rising Sun, 
Brown's Desdemona, Countess of Liverpool, Barrett's Susannah, 
Dennisii, &c*; Gladiolus natal^nsis, CacMia coccinea, Chinese pinks, 
Ferb^na T weed iec^na, white Sultan, asters, marigolds, &c.; also, the 
following native plants — asters and solidago many species, Chel6oe 
glabra, jE)upat6riuf» verticillktum, Heli&nthus divaricktus, &c. 

Fruit: — From John C. Lee, a fine display, viz., Grapes — black 
Hamburg, Sweetwater, rose or red Chasselas; Pears — Dix, Duchess 
d'AngouIeme, Beurr^ d'Aremberg, Bufluin, St. Michael, Long green, 
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Genderim, [?] and three kinds, names unknown; Pencbcs — two kinds 
of Clingstone and one of Freestone, names unknown, beautiful speci- 
mens. 

From John M. Ives, a largfe variety, viz: Pears — Benrrd Bnsc, 
WinteK^elis, Bleeker'rt Meadow, green Sii^nr, Bezi Moiltigny, Eas- 
ter Beurr^, Lewis, Swan'H E^g, Early Beiirr^, Passe Colmar, Echus- 
serie, Lon<r fi;reen. Napoleon, Roi de Wurtemburg: Apples — Cloth 
ol' Gold, Meiii Carle, Hagloe Crab, Spice, Danvers Winter Sweet, 
Wellington, Swaar, red Doctor, Michael Henry pippin, Hubbardston 
Nonsuch, Boxford, Stump Catline, Rambo or Romanite; Gages-* 
Roe's yellow ahd blue Imperatrice; Grapes-i- Isabella and Catawba; 
green flesh Melons. From B« P. Chamberlain, Pears — ^l>rown Beur- 
ri, Broca's Bergamot, and several other varieties names unknown. 

From William P. Richardson, Pears — Broca's Bergamot, Royal 
d'Hiver, MuirfowPs Egg, Iron; — Ribstone pippin apples. From 
Sphraim Emmerton, a fine collection of pears, &c., many of the 
•pecimena very large and beautiful, viz: rears — Bishop's Thumb, 
Marie Louise, Henry IV., old French Colmar, Beurr^ Diel, Seckel 
remarkably rich specimens, Urtmniste, Golden Beurr^ of Bilboa, 
Princess St. Germain, Napoleon, Capsheaf, Broca's Bergamot, Roi 
de Wurtemburg, Surpasse Virgoulouse, St. Michael, Bonne Louise, 
winter pear, name unknown; Apples — Drap d^Or; quinces, oranges, 
Catawba grajies, blue Imperatrice plums. 

From William Stearns, a good collection of fruit; Apples — Mon- 
strous pippin, blue Pearmain^ Drap d'Or, and two varieties, names 
unknown; Pears — -St. Germain, St. Michael, Summer Thorn, Bish- 
op's Thumb, .Long green, Seckel, Brown Beurr^, and two varietips 
unknown* From Robert Manning, a good collection of Pears: many 
of the varieties have been recently introduced; Pears — Alihorp Cras- 
sanne, Bezi Chaumontelle, Petre, Beurr^ Von Marum, Jalousie, 
Marie Louise, Beurr^ Bronze, Beurr^ Duval, King Edward's, Ful- 
ton, Hacon's Incomparable, BufTum; Apples — Cambuthnethan, (?) 
Murphy;: Plums — Delicieuse. 

From William Ives, Grapes — Isabella; beantifql specimens of St. 
Michael pears. This pear has been subject to the blight for some 
Tears past, in this vicinity, and on this account mnny of the trees 
have been grafted with other varieties; all the specimens presented 
for exhibition, t4iis season, have been remarkably fair, of good fla- 
vor, and perfectly free from any blemish. From Mrs. Leverett Sal- 
tonstall, a basket containing fine specimens of Seckel pears. 

A basket of pears from the old Endicott pear tree, in. Danvers, 
planted by Gov; Endicott, about the year I6S0, was presented by 
wie of the family: the pears were of good size, pretty free from 
blemish, and of good flavor. (For a particular account of the hif>to- 
ry of this old tree, see Lincoln's Address to the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, Sept. 20, 1837, page 30.) 

From Mrs. George T. Saunders, a basket of pears, (name un- 
known,) taken from the same branch, and diflering very much both 
in size and. color, some being very large and of a bright yellow, 
whilst the others were small, and of a diniry russet color, thuii. pre- 
senting a curious anomaly. From Joseph Dalton, a banket of native 
irrap^, large and fine specimens, (under cultivation.) From Moses 
Pettingell, of Topsfield, large and fine specimens of the Baldwin 
upple. From E. Bu.swell, large and fine specimens of the Ribstone 
pippin and Kilham Hill apples; green flesh melons. 
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From Joseph S. Cabot, a la^ge collection <of pears, containing 
many choice and excellent varieties, viz: brown Beurr^, Seckel, St. 
Michael's, Autumn Bergamot, Chaumontelle, King of Wuriembnrg, 
Genderim, Cumberland, Marie Louise, Bonne Louise of Jersey, 
Wilkinson, Henry IV., St. GhisUin, Washinftton, Princess of Orange, 
Poire d'Amour, Jalousie, Napoleon, Bon Chretien Fondante, Sur- 
passe Virgoulouse, Beurr^ Capiaumont, Urbaniste, Seedling, Burgo- 
master, Lewis, Bishop's Thumb, Duchess d'Angouleme, Surpaase 
Colmar. John M. Ives exhibited a very curious and interesting va- 
riety of corn, called " Rice corn." 

In addition to the above exhibitions, the ball of the Society was 
opened on Thursdicy evening, June 36, 1840, for an exhibition of 
three of those beautiful and much admired Aa were, the Night-bloom- 
ing Cereus, (Cdreus grandifl6rf<.) They were from the green-honie 
of Mr. Francis Putnam, who has had also several others open in 
his house the present aeason. The crowd of people that tbron||^ed 
to see these flowers was immense, and the admiration they excited 
was almost beyond conception. It may not he deemed inappropriate 
to notice in this place, a curious freak of one of these flowers:— it 
delayed its opening till nine o'clock in the evening, and continued 
expanded till nine o'clock the next morning; the other flowers were 
opened by peven, P. M., and begap to close by daylight the next 
morning. — F., Salem, Oct. 1840. 

Worcester Hortimdtural Society. — The first Exhibition of thb 
newly organized Society took plac^onthe 13th,14th,and 15th of Octo- 
ber, at the Town Hall. The room was altogether too small to show 
off the fruits and flowers to advantage, and the Committee having 
had a sufiicient abundance of good specimens to fill a large roomy 
many of them were necessarily crowded together^ The Hall was 
upwards of fif\y feet long, and about twenty wide; a table occupied 
the centre from one end to the other: the end opposite to the entrance 
was fitted up with a stage, upon which were placed pot-plants, — the 
tops of those on the back shelves reaching near to the ceiling. The 
wall on one side of the hall was covered with a very handsome collec- 
tion of paintings: between the windows on the other side were placed 
circular wreatns, and suspended within them were some remarkable 
specimens of Parker corn. Over the table, chandeliers were suspend- 
ed from the ceiling, formed by fine ears of the same corn, attach- 
ed to a circular hoop, or wire, and trimmed with evergreen: when 
lighted up in the evening, the effect of these chandeliers was highly 
beautiful. 

On one side of the hall, below the paintings, were arranged the 
dahlias, in stands, amountini; to upwards of two thousand bloom8,mo8t 
of them contributed by Mr. Haggerston, who sent five hundred. 
Hovey & Co., one hundred and twenty-five, M. P. Wilder, one hun- 
dred, Joseph Breck, & Co. one hundred, S. Walker two hundred and 
lifly, J. A. Kenrick one hundred, J. J. Low two hundred, Messrs. 
''''SKiBship and others around Boston. Some very fine blooms were 
also exhibited, grown in Worcester. 
/'^ On the other side was an array of huge pumnkins, monstrous 

beets, rohan potatoes, squashes, ruta bagas, brocoli, &c., &c., all 
tending to make the show interesting to lovers of superior vegetablesi 
as well as to the amateur of flowers. Many of the finest pears were 
fi*om the vicinity of Boston : but^ the apples from Worcester and vi- 
cinity were large and very splendid. The arrangement of the hall 
was the work of the ladies, under the superintendance of Mnu John 
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piVig, Mn. Newton, Mrs. Washburn, and Miss Denny, and we can- 
not omit to remark that, to the taste displayed in fitting up the hall, waa 
Che exhibition greatly indebted for much of its interest. The folio w- 
inffis the Report as made by the Recording Secretary. 

The first exhibition of fruits and flowers by the Worcester Hortt« 
cultural Society commenced on yesterday, at the South Town Hall. 
• The Society was formed by a few individuals who were desirous 
of aiding with their efforts in the improvement of the cultivation of 
the gardens and orchards, and who wished to contribute, by such 
means as were in their power, for the common benefit. The possi- 
bility of making a good exhibition was doubted by many: the under- 
taking was considered as hopeless by some; and was openly opposed 
by two individuals tilone: but it went on without their h'elpj and 
against their influence. 

Our citizens were not aware of the extent of their own resources, 
Dor of the generosity of those friends from abroad who have con- 
tributed with a free-hearted ness and liberality beyond all expectation, 
and above all praise, which words can convey. 

The exhibition was opened on Tuesday morning, and was as mag- 
nificent as any which has ever before been held in New England. 

The hall was decorated with some of the paintings gathered from 
the houses of Worcester. The union of the works of artist skill with 
the fair fruits and flowers, was a new experiment, and none who have 
witnessed the exhibition can bav'e failed to realize the agreeable effect 
of the alliance of nature and art. If more time had been afforded, 
a collection might have been formed which would have rivalled that 
which has already excited admiration in the gallery of the Athene- 
urn: compared with the abundauce which remains in the homes of 
bur citizens, the exhibition is very small. [A list of these appears in 
the report, but too- long toco|^y. — Ed.] 

Among the varieties of apples are the Pound, Converse Greening, 
Baldwin, Koxbury, Golden Royal, Rhode Island, and English russet, 
Nonsuch, Pearmain, Golden pippin, Bellflower, Sweeting, Pennock, 
Spitzemburg, Queening, Hog-pen, Cinnamon, Dwarf, Hamburg, 
Monstrous pippin, Hawthorndean, Spice, Maryi^old, Wales, Native, 
red Cheek, Lady, Log Cabin, Pommewater, Greening, Dudley, low 
Elder, Htghtop, Porter, Detroit, Hapgood, Pumpkin, Codling, Gilli- 
fiower, Victoria, Peck's Pleasant, North Branch, Winter Sweeting, 
Horace, Lyscom, Crow's Egg, and many other varieties. 

The pears held a convention: there were the Seckel, St. Michael, 
Iron, Duchess d'Angouleihe, Ambrette, Culotte de Swisse, Wilkin- 
son, Winter Warden, Passe Colmar, Dix, Jalousie, Beurr6 Bronze, 
Hacon's Incomparable, Fulton, Marie Louise, Beurrd Diel, Napo- 
leon, Lewis Urbaniste, Bergamot, Worcester, Burnett's seedling, 
Platts, Andrews, Ironsides, Monsieur Jean, St. Germain, Bordeaux, 
Archangel, Burgomeester, Striped green. Striped St. Germain, Ur- 
lianiste, Columbian, Autumn Superb, Meadows, Fondante du Bois, 
green Sugar, Holland, Buffum, and countless other varieties, which 
the committees will doubtless describe with reference to excellence of 
taste, as well as to beauty of appearance. 

Some good late peaches were exhibited by A. H. Green, of Wor- 
easter. The late period of the season prevented the specimens of 
these fhitts from being numerous. 

Of qoioces there were the orange, pear, apple, quince, and com- 
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Seminna plums of rare beauty were, sent by Mr. Samuel Pond, at 
Cninbridgeport. 

Catawba, Isabella, black Hamburgh, Muscat, and white Swee^' 
water grapes were spread in glorious clusters along the tables. 

Figi«, grown in the open air, were shown by J. L. L. F. Warren, 
of Brighton. 

The Rohan potatoes, of immense size, andjooking aa if they were 
susceptible of no improvement, except that of roasting, were in their 
immense magnitude. 

Squashes were abundant, and some immense in size. There were 
present the good old Crooked Necked, the Bush Orange, Early Scol- 
lop, Acorn, Long Wurted, Cornucopia, Cocoanut, and Autumnal 
Marrow. 

The pumpkin of New England did not honor the festival with it» 
pre^sence, and all the owners of these golden tinted fruits, should take 
shame to themselves that they did not allow the liest productions of 
their fields to grace the festival of the florists and gardeners of Wor- 
cester. 

Mighly cabbages came to the hall : the ruta bagas attended in 
their n>ajesty : the beets seemed willing to* beat themselves : the 
Carrots were of prodigious size and brilliant color. 

Indian corn appeared in the most beautiful form of arrangement. 
The golden ears were tastefully braided together in wreaths en- 
twiued with laurel, and suspended like chandeliers from the roof, and 
when illuminated at evening; by the lamps, appearing splendidly. Ex- 
cellent varieties were exhibited : among them were the fruits of Ma** 
sachusetts, Michigan, and Illinois, with the Sweet, Eight Rowed^ Ricei 
and Parching corn. 

Among the most interesting objects of the Exhibition was soine 
honey of delicious flavor, and remarkable transparency and delicacy, 
contained in two large boxes presented by Henry Snow, Esq., of 
Shrewsbury. The honey is taken from the hives in boxes, without 
destroying the bees ; the boxes being placed over the hive, which is 
perforated, to allow the bees to pass up and deposit their honey. 
The honey taken in this way is free from all bee bread and young 
brood. One box contained >34 pounds ; the other, 22. Mr. Snow in- 
forms us that from three hives, this year, he has taken eighty pounds 
of honey, leaving a sufficient quantity to winter the bees. This 
method does not prevent their swarmhig as usual. 

Among the cut flowers were various kinds of pfaloxest yellow and 
crimson coxcombs, marigolds, roses, beautiful tind numerous varie- 
ties of the sweet scented verbena, mignonette, passion flower, vio- 
las, petunjiu^, inalope, asters, zinnias, snap dragon, sweet sultan, 
gladiolps^ &c.,<8u;. Also, various hardy flowering shi^uba, honey 
suckle, snow drop, Lavatera, strawberry-, and srhoke tree. Hovey 
& Co., of Boston, exhibited twenty varieties of verbenas, as follows: 
V. fttlgens, Tweedie^Tia and T. sup^rba, V, incisa, Binneydna Eyre- 
^na. Peppers, Hirstat, Colc6rd»i, Richards6nu, Wales's Seed- 
ling, Winchest^rn, speci6sa, Pow^llu, Russ^llu, ign^scens, Teucroi^ 
des, Arrantc^na, chamaedrif&lia and veu6sa. 

But the pride and crown of the whole was the dahlia, the "queen 
of the autumn," in all her endless variety of costume. Some of the 
different varieties which we noticed of this magnificent flower are 
these: Ne Plus Ultra, Hope, Marshal Sou It, Castanda, Springfleld 
Major, Eva, (Foster's,) Marchioness of Beresford, Striata formosis- 
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sima, Ansell'fl Unique, Keyne's Ovid, Coantess of Torrington, 
Duchess of Richmond, Mary (Dodd's,) Sulphurea elegans, Stone's 
Yellow Perfection, Lady Bathurst, Sunbury hero, Countess of Mans- 
field, Princess Victoria, Madonna, Beauty of Bedford, Brown's Sa- 
rah, Picta formosissima, Blandina, &c., &c. 

Of those who have encouraged the exhibition of the Society, bv 
their contributions of fruits ^nd flowers, were John Green, Joseph 
Converse, Thomas Chamberlain, John Davis, Levi Lincoln, Levi 
Lincoln Jun, John W. Lincoln, William Lincoln, Ephraim Mower, 
John Flagtr, Clarendon Harris, Stephen Salisbury, Alfred D. Foster, 
Isaac Davi^, Robert S. Gleason, Lewis Chapin, Frederick W. Paine, 
George Newton, E. H. Earle, S. U. Colton & Co., A. H. Green, 
Wm. N. Green, E. F. Dixie, Benjamin F. Ueywood, Asa Johnson, 
8. A. Howland, Rejoice Newton, S. M. Burnside, C. W. Hartwell, 
Oliver Blood, Abel Jaques, J. M. Earle, David Messenger, Samuel 
B. Woodward, Elijah Bigefow, D. Foster, Mrs.F. Allen, of Wor- 
cester. Silas Flagg, George Flagg, Tilla Chaffin, of Holden: Doct. 
Burnett, of Southborough: C. P. Hitchcock of Uxbridge: Leonard 
Harrington, Henry Snow, Silas Allen, Philo Slocumb, Josiah May- 
nard, of Shrewsbury: Charles White, of Northbridge: Daniel Ten- 
ney, of Sutton: Harvey Bancroft, of Auburn: John Clapp, Isaac 
Soutbgate, Hiram Kniprht, Leicester: Moody Morse, Spencer; C. W. 
Forbush, Jonathan Wheeler, Eben Aldrich, Jonathan W. Stowe, 
Salmon Hathaway, Samuel Knox, Grafton. 

Among the contributors from abroad were Mrs.. Timothy Bi^elow 
of Medford, John A. Kenrick of Newton, Marshall P. Wilder, E. 
Bartlett, And Elijah Vose, Dorchester; Samuel Pond of Cambridge- 

Eort, Robert Manning of Salem, J. P. Cushing of Watertown, James 
». L. F. Warren of Brighton, D. Haggerston of Watertown, Jo- 
«eph Breck of Boston, Samuel Walker, Roxbury, Messrs. Hovey 
& Go, Boston, William Pratt of Watertown, Messrs. Wiqship, Brigh- 
ton, J. A. Rockwell, Norwich. ( Worcester •^gi».) 

Columbian Horticultural Soeietu, IVashin^ton, D. C. — This So- 
ciety held its Fall Exhibition on Friday October SOth. The follow- 
ing IS the report, by Geo. Watterston, Esq. Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. 

The Committee had to encounter some difficulties in preparing for 
the exhibition of the 30th ult., in compliance with the resolution of 
the Society. The lateness of the Reason and its previous unfavorable- 
ness were not among the least of these difficulties j but they are hap- 
py to say that they were surmounted by the untirmg zeal, industnr, 
and activity of the members, and especially of one to whom the 
Committee and the public are chiefly mdebted for the very creditable 
fall exhibition which has jiist been witnessed. Mr. Buist, one of its 
most efficient and useful members, and among the most successful 
florists of this District, spared no pains or exertions to execute the 
wish of the Society, by getting up, with little previous notice, and 
without much aid from others, another fall exhibition that would not 
be discreditable to its myibers. To this skilful florist's activity, lib- 
erality, and taste, therefore, the Society owes the success which at- 
tended its late autumnal show ; and the Committee take great pleas- 
ure in awarding to him the praise to which his merits and services so 
justly entitle dim. Most of the floral contributions were from this 
gentleman's garden, but several valuable and beautiful contributions 
were from the collection of amateurs, well-wishers, and other mean- 
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bers of the Society, who cheerfully lent their aid to render the exbS- 
bicioD as attractive as possible. 

Od this, as od all former occasions, the arrangement of the flowers 
were made more pleasing by the taste of that sex in which a feeling 
of the beautiful seems to be innate. The Committee are happy to 
state that they owe much to the taste and industry of Mrs. Seaton 
and Mrs. Suter, old and constant friends of the Society, and the 
Misses Meade, Price, and Smith, who have, on several previous oc- 
casions, rendered important services to the Society, ana who have 
grown up almost amidst these displays of floral beauty. This is 
nearly the seventh year of the existence of the Society, and yet the 
exertions of these and other ladies have never flagged, nor has their 
ardor abated. They have never suffiired a feeling of apathy to seize 
them, and knowing that the objects of the association were of the 
most useful and laudable character, and that its effects had been seo- 
sibly experienced in the wonderful improvement of the ' various 
branches of gardening in this city and its neighborhood, they have 
lent their assistance with cheerfulness,, and persevered with a steadi- 
ness of purpose that entitles them to the thanks and gi;^titude of the 
Society. 

The decorations of the room in which the exhibition was held were 
neat and in good taste. The apartment — the chamber of the Board 
of Aldermen — would have been entirely too small for the usual annu- 
al exhibition ; and on this occasion it was found somewhat too con- 
tracted for the crowd that attended. Mr. Varden, the proprietor of 
the Museum, with that public spirit which distinguishes him, gener- 
ously oflered the use of Masonic Hall to the committee, but, having 
made their arrangements, th^y were obliged to decline it. This gen- 
tleman is entitled to the thanks of the Society. The decorations con- 
sisted of pyramids composed of the numerous varieties of the dahlia, 
tea, and noisette roses, verbenas, &c. beautifully arranged. The 
two larger ones were prepared by Mr. Buist, one of which was sur- 
mounted bv an eagle in the attitude of flying, formed of dahlias, &c. ; 
and from the other, which stood to the right of the President's chair, 
was SMspended a pair of scales formed of mods, properly balanced, 
and indicative of the principles of the Society, to render equal justice. 
The pyramid on the left of the chair vvas composed of dahlias, tea 
roses, ,&rC. and surmounted by a beautiful wreath of variously colored 
flowers. This was a contribution from the garden of the Hon. H. 
S. Fox, British Minister, whose leisuro is devoted to the eultivatioo 
of the natural sciences, and especially botany, the most beautiAil of 
them. It was prepared by his gardener, Benjamin Allen, and did 
him great credit. A small pyramid,* from the collection of Mrs. 
Nichols, of Georgetown, was much admired, as were also the floral 
contributions, in china vases, &.c. arranged upon the stands, from 
Mrs. W. A. Bradley, Mrs. Suter, Mrs. Dick, of Georgetown, Mrs. 
Seaton, Mrs. G. Gilliss, the Misses Meade, Crawford, Barnard, Tow^ 
son, and Kuhn, and Rosa Forsyth, consisting of dahlias, zinnias, tea 
and other roses, verbenas, China asters, petunias, native asters, bal- 
sams, marigolds, &c. 

But the collection of dahlias arranged in cases, forming a semicir- 
cle within the bar, from the garden of Mr; Buist, was exceedingly 

* This pynimtd wai composed of dahlias, tea and daily roses, tlie Baitilica tuberd- 
■a, coxcomp, verbenas, lairksptirs, and cbrysanthemum petunias, zinnias, salvias, phlox- 
es, India- pinks, geraniums, marigolds, and balsaims. 
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apleodid, and attracted the attention and admiration of every visiter. 
h consisted of a numerous variety of the most beautiful dahlias, a 
list of which the committee regret they have not the means of fur- 
bishing. 

A fine collection of beautiful dahlias, from the garden of Mr. 
Thomas Blagden, sent by his gardener^ Mr. John Pearce,* consisting 
of near thirty varieties, was also greatly admired, and a simple rase 
of native flowers threw out their unobtrusive beauties from a table 
where it stodd, as tf shrinking from a contrast with the more gaudy 
and splendid favorites of Flora around it. It was the contribution of 
Adam Lindsay, the venerable father of the Society, to whose winter 
of life the pleasing and tranquillizing pursuits of horticulture still 
lend a charm ; and though in the " sere and yellow leaf," he feels, 
with the amiable HoWitt, that flowers " become invested, by a multi- 
tude of associations, with innumerable spells of power over the heart, 
and are to us memorials of the joys, sorrows, hopes^ and triumphs of 
our forefathers, and to all nations the emblems of youth in its loveli- 
ness and purity.'' Dr. J. S. Gunnell contributed a large collection 
cf choice and beautiful roses, and among others a fine specimen of 
the carnation rose ; and two youths, apprentices of Mr. Buist, form- 
ed for the occasion a neat little pyramid of dahlias, which decorated 
one df the tables. 

The season was somewhat too far advanced for a great display of 
fruits, and the specimens bf vegetables for exhibition were generally 
inferior to those exhibited on former occasions. The fruits consisted 
almost exclusivelv of apples and grapes, with a few specimens of the 
Seckel pear and Heath peach, and some oranges and lemons. The 
grapes, Catawba and Isabella, of Mr. Shoemaker, Mr. Lindsay, 
Mrs.. W. A. Bradley, Mrs. Towson, and Mrs. Seaton, were mature 
and perfect, and made a fine display. Col. Henry Naylor's canta- 
loupes, called the Bonaparte ; Mr. J. A. Smith's and Col. Naylor's 
apples, of numerous varieties ; Mrs. Seaton's Seckel pears and fil- 
berts, and Mrs. Suter's Heath peaches, were much admired. The 
grapes were more numerous, and decidedly superior to any heretofore 
exhibited, and looked exceedingly tempting. The vegetables on the 
tables, sent from the gardens of Messrs. J. A. Smith, Lindsay, Blag- 
den, H. Naylor, Wiltberger, Turnbull, Mrs. Nicholls and Miss 
Meade, did great credit to their respective cultivators, especially the 
beets and vegetable marrow of Mr. Blagden, the vegetable marrow 
of Miss Meade, the ttohan potatoes of Mr. Lindsay, and the turnips, 
okras, squashes, onions, beans, parsnips, and carrots of Messrs. J. 
A. Smith and H. Naylor. 

Among the decorations of the room were fine specimens of the 
Basilica tuberdsa, Ipomee^a QuamGsVtf, &c. in pots, sent by Mr. 
Buist, with several rare and valuable exotics from his conservatory, 
which diflused thejr fragrance through the apartment, and added to 
the interest and beauty of the spectacle. Among the rarest of these 
exotics Was the pitcher plant, Nepenthes distillat6ria, one of the 
wonders of the vegetable creation, and said to be exceedingly difii- 
cult of culture in green-houses. It is a native of Asia. The flow- 
ers are dicBcious, the stem cylin'drical, the leaves alternate, and 
sheathing at base. They are strongly nerved, and the middle' nerve 



* Mr. Pearce is a very successful cultivator, and has done much for the improve- 
ment of horticulture in our city. It was this gentleman, and not Joshua Peirce, y/Uo 
contrtbiUed the articles mentioned in the Inttlbgmccr of Monday . 
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extends beyond the leaf like a tendril, and terminateB in a kind of 
uriv or pitcher. This pitcher^ when matured, is from three to four 
inches m length, and about ooe in width, and the top is covered with 
an obicuUr lid, which opens and closes at certain periods. It usually 
contains from a gill to three classes of sweet and limpid water, and 
when full its lid closes. In tho day the lid opens, when much of the 
water is evaporated ; but during the night, this loss is aerain supplied, 
and in the morning it is found full, and the lid closed. This curious 
plant was much admired by all who attended the exhibition. The 
committee cannot omit to mention, that some of the l>eautiful pro- 
ductions of Flora exhibited on this occasion were most successfully 
imitated by a lady of this city, Mrs. Bowman. It was difficult, with- 
out a close inspection, to distinguish the work of art from that of 
nature, so skiinilly had the fair artist imitated in worsted the various 
flowers she had wrou^rht as an ornament to mats for vases, &c. 

The exhibition continued from ten o'clock, A. M. to nine o'clock, 
P. M., and the visitors of both sexes, during the whole time it contin- 
ued, were numerous from all parts of the District, and manifested 
no little satisfaction at this comparatively small, but highly gratifying 
exhibition of the Society. The committee were pleased to find that, 
notwithstanding the difficulties to which they have referred, the ab- 
sence of some of the usual contributors, the lateness of the season, 
and other causes not necessary to mention, this second fall exhibition 
was attended with a success, and affi>rded a degree of satisfaction, 
which they had scarcely expected to see realized. When it is con- 
sidered wbat amount of good has already been conferred on this Dis- 
trict by the establishment of the Society, the taste for flowers which 
it has diffused, and the great improvement it has eflected in the va-. 
rious branches of horticulture >vithin the sphere of its influence, and 
the benefit it has conferred on practical gardeners^ it cannot but be 
an object of the deepest interest to every public-spirited man, and 
every lover of science, to see such an association advancing in use- 
fulness and prosperity; and no exertion should be, spared, and no 
means withheld, to contribute to its perpetuity, and its more enlarged 
and permanent sources of utility. Most of those who have united 
themselves in this laudable enterprise, have done so from theraosC 
disinterested and philanthropic motives. They have had nothing to 
gain but the gratification resulting from the consciousness of confer- 
ring a blessing on, and rendering themselves useful to, their fellow 
men — a duty which every valuable meml)er of society must feel a 
pleasure in performing. And though the committee are aware that 
scarcely any society in this city has continued nr)ore than a few years 
in existence, they feel assured that this is one which will form an ex- 
ception to the general fate of such voluntary associations, and which, 
from its manifest usefulness and beneficinl tendencies, promises to be 
permanent in its. duration, diffusing pleasure and conferring blessings 
on the whole community within the wide range of its operation. 
The gratuitous exhibitions of this and the last autumn, have, the 
committee believe, been justly appreciated by the public, and they 
cannot but indulge the hope that, for the purpose of exciting emula- 
tion 'and stimulating and rewarding the exertions of the members of 
the Society and other horticulturists in this District, by granting suit- ^ 
able premiums, and thus producing a greater amount of good to the 
community, by leading to higher improvements in cultivation, and 
the introduction of new and valuable varieties of fruits, vegetables, 
and flowers, the public will not be backward in lending their pecuni- 
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Bfy aid at such future annual exhibitions as the Society shall deem it 
expedient to* hold. — (Nat: Int,) 

Middleiex Horticultural Society, Lowell — This Society held one 
exhibirion on Wednpfldny, June 17, at which time a very tne display 
of ro^e^, and other flowers of season, was made. 
. Exhibiliony ^une, 17<A/1840.— Flowers. Plants in pots:— Geran- 
iums, three varieties, Hydr&n^ea, Gilia tricolor, and pinks, by Dr. 
Parker^ of Billerica. From Amos Carlton, Chelmsford, double fe* 
▼erfew. From All)ert H. Locke, Esq., a very large oleander, in full 
flower, and A|^ap4nthus uml>ellktns. From Mrs. £. Taft, Agap&n- 
thus umbellkrus. FromN. Wright, Jr., eight varieties ^raniums. 
From P. P. Spalding, Passifldra cserillea. 

Cut Flowers: — Bouquets from Mrs. J. Aikin, Mrs. J.H.Blake, 
Mrs. 6. Brownell, Airs. Francis, Mrs. M. Shattuck, £. J. Payne, 
W. A. Vanderlip, William Bmnett, J. Green, D. Parker, N. Wright, 
Jr., E. B. Hanscomb, J. W. Millar, Wm. H. Bradley. Twenty 
varieties roses, from Dr. J. O. Green. Twenty-four varieties roses, 
from N. Wright, Jr. Beautiful rocket larkspurs, from Hovey & 
Co., Boston. Fine roses, from A. H. Hovey, Cambridgeport, and 
S. S. Lawrence, Tyng^«boro'. Two seedling laced^ pinks, from E. J. 
Fayne.^ Pnnsios, by N. Wright, Jr. Zephyr&nthes carinkta, Phl^x 
Drummdndtt, and clematis, by J. B. Francis. 

Native flowers, by A. O. Ordway, N. Wright, Jr., C. E. Brazer, 
C. A. Aiken. 

Fruit: — Strawberries, (Methven Castle,) very fine and lari^e, meas- 
uring from three and a half to four and a half inches in circumfer- 
ence, from Alexander Wright, Esq. Strawberries from Rufus Whit- 
tier, and Mrs. J. H. Blake. Gooselierries, by William Spencer. 
Cherries, froni H. W. Priest, and Robert Bradford, not raised in this 
vicinity. 

Vegetables.— Rhubarb, by P. P. Spalding, and D. P. Cobam, of 
Tynjfsboro'. 

The second exhibition of the season was held on Wednesday, 
September 1^, the report of which is os follows: — 

Of the great crowd which thronged Mechanics Hall, Wednesday 
afternoon, to witness the exhibition of fruits and flowers, by the Mid- 
dlesex Horticultural Society, we have not 'met with a single individ- 
ual whose expectations were not more than eaualled by the rich dis- 
play, on that occasion, of many of the most choice and delicious, as 
well as most beautiful productions of this highly propitious season. 
Among the apples and srraprs, there were some, which, in our opin- 
ion, surpassed the finest that were produced at the horticultural ex- 
hibition in Boston, which we visited last week. 

Flowers; — A great variety of green-house plants from Nos. 3 and 
S, Boott Mills, among which we noticed rincm rdsea, purple and 
white, Jtfim6sa sensitive, in full flower. C&lla setbidpica, from J. 
Avery. OrnithlSs^alum pyren^icunij from P. P. Spalding. Fdcbsta 
globosa, Cdnna indica, heliotrope, and a very large seedling geran- 
ium, from N. Wright, Jr. Unca r6sea, two varieties F^ichsta globd- 

sa, and a vary beautiful ► in full flower, by James Wilson. 

iSalvia spl^ndens, Mnurkndya Barclaydna, Calceolaria rutedsa, Schi- 
24nthus Pridstn, from Dr. D. Parker, S&lviaspl6ndens, from P. W. 
Warren. Petunia and geranium, from G. H. Carleton- Fig tree, 
from Miss'H. Reed. Purple petunia, from Mrs. T. S. Farnsworth. 
Globe amaranthus and Jerusalem cherry, from J* Sweetser. Several 
fine plants are omitted in the report, for want of tianies* Bouquets 
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from Mrs. S. Lawrence, S. Chellis, B. Greeo, Mrs. R. Reed, A. 
Batchelder, W. A. VnnderJip, Mrs. S.Adams, B. F. Cutter, Mn. 
M. Shattuck, C. £. Brazer, Miss £. Brownell, O. W. Bailey, R. 
Whiltier, Mrs. J. Aiken, I. N. Metcalf, A. H. Hovey, Mrs. C. C. 
Nichols, ■ McAuley, and T. Clark. Choice varieties of ziDnias, 
German asters, verbenas, &c. from R. Whittier, N. Wright, Jr., D. 
Parker, W. A. Vanderlip, and J. B. Francis. Twelve fine named 
varieties verbenas, from Hovey & Co., Boston. A very large and 
beautiful show of dahlias, from D. Parker, L. Williams, Esq., and 
Hovey & Co. Dahlias, also, by D. Dana, Esq., Mies Brownell, J. 

B. Francis, N. Wright, Jr., E. BeaU, T. Clark, Abicl Rolfe, and A. 
H. Hovey, Cainbridgeport. 

Fruit: — Apples, many very large and fine, by P. P. Spalding, and 
Amos Carlton, of Chelmsford, Simeon M. Marshall, Jonas Vurnum, 
Pascal P. Coburn, and J. W. Wright, of Dracut, Messrs. Parker, 
of Billerica, A. Holden, of Lowell, and B. F. Cutter, of Pelham. 
Crab apples, by Mrs. A. French, of Lowell. Pears, by N. Spaldiogi 
and A. Carlton, of Chelmsford, E. Phinney, of Lexington, and P. r. 
Coburn, of Drncut. Peaches, by J. H. B. Ayer, of Lowell, E. 
Phinney, of Lexington, P. P. Coburn, of Dracut. Grapes in great 
variety, by S. M. Marshall, of Dracut, E. J. Payne, N. Wright, J. 
D. Prince, of Lowell, A. CarUon, of Chelmsford, D. P. Coburn, of 
Tyngsboro', and E. Phinney, of Lexington. Plums, by N. Wright, 
of Lowell. Melons, of various kinds, by E. Phinney, of Lexington, 

C. Abbott, of Chelmsford, Messrs. Parker, of Billerica, L N. Met- 
calf, of Lowell, D. P. Coburn, of Tyngsboro', and P. P. Coburo, of 
Dracut. 

Vegetables^ — Fine specimens of tomatoes and white carrots, also 
Canada corn, eleven and twelve ears from ond seed, by B. F. Cutter, 
of Pelham. Tomatoes, by W. P. Bruzer. Very large sduashes, 
weighing from fifty to one hundred pounds, by L. G. Long, of Tewks* 
bury, P. P. Coburn, Dracut, Samuel Garland, Amos Carltod, and 
the largest by J. B. V. Coburn, of Dracut. Several fine squashes, 
by E. B. Pasch, amqng which was one very< curious looking, called 
the green Ox Bow. Two beautiful specimens of the fruit of the egg 
plant, by Mr. MoAnulty, of Lowell. One bushel Rohan potatoes, 
a fine specimen, also some of the *'brow'n corn,"- h variety very large 
and early, a valuable kind to be introduced among our New England 
farmers, by J. B. V. Coburn, Dracut. " Parker corn," a very pro- 
ductive variety, by J. P. Cutter, Dracut. Virginia corn, very large, 
and nearly ripe, also a large sugarloaf cabbage, by C. C. Nichols. 
A good specimen of Tuscarora corn, by G. Parker, Billerica. Pota- 
toes, second year from seed, very fine ;^ also, one peck Irish apple 
potatoes, raised from two eyes, very large and fair. A singular lot 
of tomatoes, and a. few fine peppers, fron;i North Bend, by Samuel 
Lawrence, Esq. Stalks, bearing very fine large peppers, by B. F. 
Cutler, Pelham. Monstrous sugar beets, by several persons.-^ (Jour^ 
iw/.) 

Horticultural Exhibition in Rochester, N, Y, — ^The Genesee Agri- 
cultural Society faield its annual show at Rochester on Saturday, the Tth 
of October. < In connection with the other departments of tlie socie- 
ty, there was a very handsome display of fiowers, fruits and vege- 
tables. The following is the report of the committee on horticulture:— 

Considering the little efibrt that bad been bestowed upon this de- 
partment by the society, and the lateness of the season, the display of 
horticultural productions was very good: indeed it was much better 
than might have been expected under the circumstances. 
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• Flowers :^The display was very j^ood, considering the lateness of 
the season. Indeed, were it not for the remarknlily mild weather 
with which n kind Providence has favored ub, these most beautiful of 
His works would not have ornamented our exhiUition. 

The most beautiful object of the exhibition was a pyramid 
of dpuble dahlias, about three feet hi^h, arranged so as to dis- 
play almost every variety of colors in a beautiful combination. They 
were from the garden of Alex. Kelsey, Esq., by whose taste they 
were so beautifully arransred; premium $5. The be^t dozen dahlias, 
to Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, florists, $3. 

Best two bouquets of cut flowers, to Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, 
$% A fine lot of cut flowers ^ere presented by Miss Catharine 
Brooks, and also by Mr. A. Stone. -^The Hall was also ornamenied 
by a beautiful collection of green-house plants, from Messrs. Eli- 
Wilnger & Barry, and from Wm. King, florist. 

Fruit: — The display consisted mostly of apples and quinces. 
These were very plenty, and of great beauty and excellence. The 
premium for the best dozen apples, was awarded to Josiah Howell, 
of Chili, for a dish of twefnty<>-ounce apples, weighing over one pound 
each, well ripened, and of good flavor, ^1. 

A large assortment of splendid apples were exhibited from the 
orchard of Wm. Pitkin, £1. M. Parsons, Alex. Kelsey, Chs. Fi- 
ler, N. Hay ward, M. Garret, and others. For the best dozen peach- 
es, to H. M. Ward, for very large orange clingstone?, well kept, $1. 
Mr. N. Hayward exhibited fine malacatons. For the best dozen 
quinces, to J. W. Seward, $1. The display of quinces was very 
fine. They were offered by Titus Goodman, N. Draper, Zera Burr, 
£. Moore, J. H. Robinson, Alex. Kelsey, Mrs. Mathies, and several 
others. 

' Vegetables: — Some fine specimens were exhibited; but the com- 
petitors for the premiums were not as numerous as could have been 
wished. The committee awarded as follows: — ' For the best two 
beads of cabbage, to B. Klaim, for very 'large and fine heads of the 
drumhead variety, $2. Best three watermelons, to H. N. Langwor- 
thy; very superior, no competition, discretionary premium, ^3. Best 
three pumpkins, to Augustus Frederick; very hnndsome mammoth 
variety, weighing nearly one hundred pounds, each, $2. 

A number of very large squashes were exhibited, but not for com- 
petition. Best six beets, to J. Adams; long blood variety, $1. Se- 
veral lots of enormously large mangel wurtzels and sugar beets were 
exhibited; also some of the new early turnip rooted variety, called 
Bastano beet, from the garden of Wm. R. Smith, of Macedon. Best 
six parsnips, to Theodore Backus, $1. Best turnips, to William 
Webb; several kinds, very fine, $1. Best onions, to William Ham- 
ilton; very large and fine shaped, $1. Best celery, to Richard Coop- 
er; no competition, but very fine; discretionary premium, $1. 

Among the vegetable cufiosities, were some seven ybar pumpkins, 
exhibited by M. B. Bateham, some of which were raised in 1837, and 
eohie in 1SS8. They appeared as fresh as though just taken from the 
vines, and bid fair to complete the seven years. They are kept in the 
seed store. — {^New Oenesee Farmer j) 

[Our correspondent, Mr. Bateham, has been active in gettinir up 
the horticultural display, and we are happy to learn that bis efforts 
seconded by others nave been so successful : another year we shall 
look for a more glowing description of the Annual Show. — Ed,] 
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Fenmylvania Hortieultural Society.-^We have, from time to time, 
preR^nted reports of the exhibitions of this society. The last which 
appeared was that of JuJy; the report of the August meeting wa» 
not received. We now annex an account of the annual exhibition 
which was held in September -last, as copied from the printed report 
of the society. 

Philadelphia^ S^t. 7(A, 1840. — The anniversary meeting of the 
Society wan held at the hall, on this evening. Joseph Price wa» 
called to the chair, and Wk S. Vaux appointed secretary. Dr. G. 
Watson declined being a candidate for reelection to the office of re- 
cording secretary. The committee on nomination reported, and the 
Society proceeded to the choice of officers for. the year 1H41. The 
following gentlemen were elected: — 

Preaident. — Horace Binney. 

Fiee Presidents.— Charles Chauncey, George Pepper, Joseph 
Price, and Robert Carr: 

Treasurer,-^3ohn Thomas. 

Corresponding Secretary, — J. B. Smith. 

Beeoraing Secretary. — Thomas P. James. 

The Twelfth .Annvat Exhibition of the Society was held in the Ma- 
sonic Hall, on the 16th, 17th and iSth of September. The commit- 
tee preface their report with the following remarks: — 

The twelfth exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
was held in the Masonic Hull on the 16th, 17th and I8th of Septem- 
ber, 1840; and presented a great attraction to the amateurs and ad- 
mirers of horticulture. The apartments , of this -building, though no 
one of them affords the same magnificent coi/p deceit which was pre- 
sented at the last autumnal exhibitioii in the ball of the Philadelphia 
Museum, yet, by their number and position, gave the means of a 
more convenient and select arrangement, at the cost of diminisihed 
labor and expense. The plants and flowers,- the table fruits of the 
season, and the vegetable;*, and field products, had each their re- 
spective apartments; the first two of them immediately contiguous^ 
and the third accessible by easy approach in the neighborhood, so 
that each class of objects could be separately inspected, and its full 
value appreciated. The whole bore the closest- examination, and 
gave fresh proof of increasing science, taste, and interest in this de- 
partment. 

The large saloon of the hall was filled with plants, flowers, and 
floral decorations. In copiousness and in scientific characters, the 
plants were, in some particulars, superior to those of former exhibi- 
tions, and in all bore a fair comparison with the best of them. The 
details presented in the statements and reports, ,which follow, show 
that this is not merely general praise, but is sustained by particular 
proofs. 

Upon entering the saloon, the eye was at once arrested by the cen- 
tre table, an oval structure of ten by sixteen feet, rising by four gra- 
dations to a proiJortionate height, and oontaining about two hmidred 
specimens of succulent plants, nearly the whole of which were of the 
order €actacea; some of them very rare, and all of them in excellent 
conditioi^. Among them, and worthy of particular notice, was a 
specimen of the Melocactus saccharinus, supposed to be fifty years 
old, and measured twenty-six inches in diameter, placed at one end of 
the table, and, at the o{)|H>site, another specimen of the same plant, 
of -rather smaller dimensions. In the collection were a dozen of Ce- 
reus senilis, presenting the grave aspect of hoary headed senators 
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presiding over the fantastic assembly which was arrayed around 
them; others of this genus, the C. azureus, ehloroearpus, Victoria, 
and of some species not yet ascertained, excited hiji^h interest. Of 
JCchinocaettu there were forty specimens of la$tispinu$ surrounding 
the whole table on the first or lowermost grade, the bristling guard, 
as it were, of the whole body: and of the same genus possessing in- 
terest, were the E. candicans, Karv>inskiiy and twelve new speciea 
from South Afnerica. 01^ the •Afammt/Zarta genus the most striking 
were the toriulensisy monstrosa, lonfrimammaf and eit^hteen new spe- 
cies from South America and Mexico; and of the Opuntia, there 
were an interesting* variety of new species from the same quarters. 
Many of the rarer species were inurafted upon stalks of toe more 
common, thus presenting a variety of fanciful forms. 

This Unique collection was> contributed to the exhibition by Mr. 
John B. Smith, and might have been shown without apprehehsion to 
an European collector, or to a body of critical and scientific garden- 
ers in any part of the world. 

At the east and west of the centre table were two small circular ta- 
bles, bearing on their centre a beautiful specimen of Latania borbO' 
nica and ZatAia pungens^ surrounded by Cacti, £uphorbi», Stnpeliie, 
etc. from various collections, interspersed with numerous bouquets. 

Between the central table and that at the eastern end, was a high 
floral structure, to which the first premium offered for designs of this 
description was awarded. It was a composition of various parts, the 
foundation of which was a pedestal, supporting a globe, above which 
were projecting arms, suspending imitations of garnening implements, 
a spade, a rake, an edging tool, and a 8cup()er hoe ; and still higher 
were the scales of Justice in equipoise, with an eye looking down 
upon them, and an eagle at the top, expanding bis wings over the 
whole. It might be unjust without the aid of the inventor to interpret 
this allegorical figure; but if it meant to show that horticulture is 
worthy of attention all over the world, that, in the United States 
especially it does and will receive public patronage and protection, 
and that the true way to promote it is to keep a single and steady eye 
upon the important admmistration of horticultural societios, so that 
their praises and rewards shall be distributed to those alone whoder 
serve them, without fear, favor or personal distinction ; it told an un- 
questionable truth which this society has always felt and will doubt- 
less continue to observe. 

Still further in an eastern direction was a beautiful rustic flower 
stand, bearing a tastefully arranged bouquet of cut flowers of a pyra- 
midal form. On the west side of the saloon was placed the model of 
a church encased with flowers, and near it a skeleton model of a tem- 
ple, variously decorated with flowers, etc. And immediately to the 
Jefl of the entrance to the banqueting room, in which the fruits were 
displayed, was the model of a locomotive, of exact proportions and 
appropriate arrangement ; which in the estimation of the Committee 
merited the second premium offered for a fanc^ design in flowers — it 
was deservedly admired. While this praise is indispensably due both 
for the zeal and taste manifested in this, and in the floral design first 
mentioned ; it ought not perhaps to be forgotten, that flowers are 
never more appropriately used in the embellishment of exhibittons of 
horticulture, than in forms that are free, airy and graceful like theni- 
selves, — in wreaths, festoons and bouquets ; which are untrammelled 
by the hard outline of implements of husbandry or of machines, to 
Which 10 imitative floral structure they are bent or broken to conform. 
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tt is hoped, that in succeedini^ exhibitions, while structures such ns 
those now referred to will be presented, others of a free and more 
fanciful character will not l>e unpresented. 

The saloon on all its sides exhibited tables which displayed Choice 
IP'een-house plants, oranf^e, lemnn, citron, pornej^ranate trees in full 
fruit, — a fingered lemon tree of China in bearintr, palms, cotton, the 
coifee tree, tea, sugar cane, pimento, pepper, gini^er, cinnamon, ar- 
row root, sago, squill, camphor, frambo£re, ma.*<tiche, quassia, — in- 
deed, specimens of almost every plant yielding commercial or medi- 
cinal products. 

Through the centre of the banqueting room, and runnin<r nearly its 
whole length, was a tnble of three elevations, upon which were dis- 
played most beautiful specimens of choice fruit, though in a season 
rather remarkable than otherwise for the general scarcity of it. A 
seedling peach of great beauty was much admired and souirbt after 
for seed. Pears, some of them of truly mammoth size. Grapes in 
great variety. Apples, quinces, even strawberries, {^ratified the eye 
and tempted the palate. But that which attracted the attention of all 
visitors was a display of one hundred varieties of fruits from A. J. 
Downing & Co., of Newburgh, New York, consisting of thirty-six 
specimens of pears ; fifty-one of apples ; ten of plums ; add three of 
grapes. This affluent contribution from a sister State did not lose a 
single commendation, because it did not come from the gardens of 
Pennsylvania. 

The highest elevation of the table was covered with honey, in glass 
hives ; preserved fruits in glass jars ; grapes in pots ; and a pyramid 
of flowers, to which the third premium was atvarded ; dahlias and 
cut flowers in tastefully arranged bouquets. Fruits and flowers were 
on all sides in the most attractive union, each embellishing the other. 

Of the vegetables in the third apartment it may be remarked that 
in size and quality they generally surpassed any specimens shewn at 
former exhibitions, and that their variety was greater. It is in this 
department of horticulture that the art comes into contact with do- 
mestic life in general, and contributes to the comfort of even the 
humblest table, by its influence upon the quantity, quality, and cheap- 
ness of a necessary of life. 

Plants exhibited: — From John B. Smith, upwards of two hundred 
specimens of plants,including more than seventy-five species and vari- 
eties of the Cact&ceiB and of some of them from ten to forty plants 
each. From Carr, McA.voy & Gale, sixty plants, mostly hot-house 
specimens. From Gen. Robt. Patterson, upwards of one hundred 
fine plants. From P. Mackenzie, one hundred and twenty plants, in- 
cludmz some new things, among which we notice Salvia pktens, and 
Passifldra Loud6ni. From Robert Bnist nearly one hundred species 
of various plants, among them ^uph6rbia Bryonu, Crladiolus ramd- 
Bus, Phl6x omnifldra, and Twe^diea caerQlea. From Bernard Duke, 
fifty plants. From Peter Raabe, twenty-five plants. From Robt 
Kilvington, upwards of fifty plants, a portion of them indigenous spe- 
cies. From Mrs. Hibbert fifty plants. From J. Sherwowl, seventy- 
five plants. From Richie & Dick, twenty-five plants. From A. Dry- 
burgn, twenty plants. From Alex. Parker, nearly one hundred and 
flfty planis of a great variety of kinds. 

but Flowers in Standi. Dahlias: — Bv Henry A. Dreer; Thomas 
Hancock, Burlinrton ; Robert Buist ; Thomas rleiskell, Bristol ; G. 
C. Thorburn, N. York ; Peter Mackenzie ; Gen. R. Patterson ; 
Joshua Longsrreth ; Mrs. Hibbert ; Alex. Parker ; Lenfesty & Lentz; 
and Robert Kilvington. 
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The first premium of twenty varieties, by H. A, Dreer, consisted 
of the following: — Cleopatra, Maid of Judah, Brown's Quilled Per- 
fection, WidnallV Relinme, Ne Plus Ultra, Sylpb, Elpbinstone's 
Coronation, Conqueror of Europe, Mnr:»hal Soult, Wiiuier's Ring* 
leader, Middlesex Rival, Kingscote Rival, Buist's Mrs. Rushton, 
Sunbury Hero, Lewisbam Rival, Brown's Colossus, Suffolk Hero, 
Horwood's Defiance, Striata formosissimn, and Mountjoy's Ovid. 

The !«econd premium of twenty varieties, by Thomas Hancock, viz: 
Hero of Tippecanoe, Girliuj^'d Suflblk Hero, Lord Mor)>eth, May- 
hew's Rosetta, Green's Wonder, Heiskell's Fanny, Fisberton Cham- 
pion, Well's Champion, Miss Wilson, Hero pf Wakefield, Marchio* 
ness of Lansdowne, Queen of Scots, Buist's Mrs. Rusbton, Doa 
Carlos, Bowlin;:-Green Rival, Whale's Royal Standard, Horwood's 
Defiance, Knight's Lady Webster, Cambridge Hero, and Middlesex 
Rival. 

The third premiumof twenty varieties, by Robert Buist, yiz: Gran* 
ta, Fowler's Duqhess of Richmond, Hero of Tippecanoe, Criterion, 
Garth's Queen of Beauty, Ansell's Unique, Buist's Mrs. Jones, In- 
dependent, Blandina, Yellow Perfection, Thos. Clarkson, Grandis 
Warminster Rival, Springfield Major, Buist's Mai;ician, Rienzi, Es- 
sex Rival, Buisi's seedling, 1840, Royal Standard, and Buist's Mrs. 
Rushton. 

Seedling dahlias, by Robert Buist, and Gerhard Schmitz; roses by 
Peter Mackenzie, thirty varieties; Robert Buist and Mrs. Hibbert; 
tuberoses by Wm. Graham. 

Fancy Designs, Pyramids, &c.: — By Andrew Dryburgh, a very 
high fancy structure, variously composed of small designs, formed 
with a profusion of flowers, crowned by an eagle. From Wm. Nor- 
ris, by Joseph Cook, gardener, a very neat model of a locomotive, of 
exact proportions, enveloped in flowers appropriately arrangetl— 
much admired. By John Sherwood, a pyramid of flowers, some ten 
feet in height, advantageously constructed, finished by a floral star of 
the first magnitude, rayed with thirteen smaller ones, corresponding 
with the thirteen primitive states. 

From Mrs. Rowland, by Alex. Cale, gardener, a large tastefully 
arranged pyrnmitr, formed of the choicest flowers, standing upon a 
beautiful rustic flower stand ; and two handsomely constructed bas- 
ket bouquets. By Jonathan Tyson, Abington, Pa., a floral model of 
a pagoda, evincing much taste in its arrangement. From Wm. Ca- 
mac, by P. Flcmming, gardener, a model of a church, which in con- 
struction and finish displayed correct taste ; and a fine bouquet in a 
flower stand. From Mrs.'Stott, by Wm. Chalmers, gardener, a skel- 
eton model of a temple, variously decorated with flowers, etc. 

By James Watt, a skeleton model of a temple some twelve feet in 
height, arranji^ed with neatness, and upon its spire perched an eagle ; 
also, a beautiful small cone bouquet. By Archibald Ritchie, a minia- 
ture flower garden, about ten by twelve feet, scientifically laid out. 
By H. &. A. S. Ut)er, a fine large cone bouquet, in floral profusion. 
From the country seat of the late S. Gratz, a small and chaste flo- 
ral pavilion. By Mrs. Gen. Patterson, a larife glass vase of the 
choicest cut flowers,^ appropriately and beautifully arranged ; also, 
two smaller of neat construction. From T. C. Percival, a vase of 
aelect flowers, displaying in the arrangment much skill and taste. 
. By Peter Mackenzie, an anchor, enveloped with flowers. Robert 
Buist, a floral design of a coat of arms, H. S., and two diamond bou- 
quets of dahlias. Miss Percival, two neat basket bouquets of fresh 
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flowers, much admired for the taste observed ia their arrangement* 
Samuel Maupay, a cone bouquet, in correct taste. From Joshua 
Longstreth, a range of beautiful bouquets. By Robert Kilvington^ 
an interesting basket bouquet, entirely of indigenous flowers^; ^^^ 
several others in brtsket form, of cut flowers. By Charles Conover, 
a pair of festoons, of beautiful construction, and a handsome basket 
bouquet. By S. &. H, Cooper, a pair of festoons formed of ever- 
greens, with flowers appropriately interwoveu. 

Fruits: — One of the finest collections of fruits, was one hundred 
▼arieties from the nursery of our corres|)ondent, Mr. A.J. Downing, 
Newburgh, N. Y. The committee speak in high praise of the speci- 
mens, and remark that they have never been surpassed on any former 
occasion. The following are the names: — 

From A. J. Downing & Co., Newburirh, N. Y: Pears — Bartlett, 
Frederic of Wurtemberg, Capiaumont, ^ezi de la Motte, Althorpe 
Grassane, brown Beurre, Buerr^ Diel, Easter Buerr^, St. Michael 
or Virgalieu, Buffum, Gansel's Bergamot^ Swiss Bereamot, £aster 
Bergamot, Sylvange Bergamot, Delicesd'Arden|H>nt, Duchess d'An- 

fouleme, Bleeker's Meadow, Nai)oleon, Wilkinson, Seckel, Fulton, 
Frbaniste, Henry IV, Louise Bonne (real,) Swan's Egg) Passe 
Colmar, Princess of Orange, Black Pear of Worcester, Rousselette 
de Rheims, St. Germain, Buerr^ Blanc, Autumn Bergamot, Angle- 
terre, GiUo-gil, Beurr^ Rans, Hericart: Apples — Baldwin, Bedford- 
shire Foundling, Black gilliflower, English Uolden pippin, Cornish 
Aromatic, English Nonpariel, Domme, English russet. Federal 
pearmain, Fallowater, Gardener's sweet pearmain, Gravenstein, 
Flushing Sjpitzemberg, Fameuse, Grand Sachem, Greenwich, Haw- 
thornden, Zank, Autumn pearmain, Pennock, Holland pippin, Jersey 
sweeting, Jonathan, Kerry pippin, Killam-Hill, Lady apple, 'LemoD 
pippin, Lucombe's seedling, Monstrous pippin, Margil, Norfolk 
Beaufin, Pumpkin sweeting, Priestiv, Cumberland, Golden Harvey, 
Jersey greening. Roe's sweeting, Uoss Nonpareil, Red Bellflower, 
Ribston pippin, Rhode Island greening, Sapson, Scarlet pearmain, 
Swaar, yellow Bellflower, Williams's Favorite, Summer Sweet Para- 
dise, Winter Sweet Paradise, Siberian Crab, Porter, Beauty of Kent. 
Plums — Cue's Golden Drop, Coe's late Red, Diamond, late yellow 
Oage, Purple Gage, Roe's Siamese, Roe's Autunni Gage, Frost 

Elum, Violet Perdrigou, Coxe's seedling. Grapes— Catawba, Isa- 
ella, Elsiuboro'. 

By C. S. Langstretii: — Grapes — white Sweetwater, white Greek, 
Miller Burgundy, black Hamburgh, red or rose Burgundy, green and 
yellow Provence, Chasselas of Fontainbleau, and white Muscat of 
Alexandria. By James Laws: — Grapes — Hansteretto, purple Fron- 
tignac. Royal Chasselas, Muscat of Alexandria, white Frontignac, 
Columbian, and golden Chasselas. By Mrs. Stott: — Grapes, raised 
under glass — white Syrian, black Hamburgh, and white Muscat of 
Alexandria. By William Graham: — Grapes— black Hamburgh, Na- 
tive, Isabella, and Catawba. ' Lemons — St. Helena. 

By John B. Smith: — Pears — butter, Seckel and Doyenne. Straw- 
berries — monthly Alpine and filberts.' From the country seat of the 
late S. Gratz: — Pears — Seckel; apples, quinces, figs, two varieties; 
nutmeg melons and filberts. By Robert Kilvington : — Pears — Seckel, 
French Bergamot and seedling; berberries, Japan quincesi and an ap- 

Sle of the second crop this season. By George Sibbald: — Pears — 
eckel and Chisel; and papaws, the fruit of Anona tribola. By Ho- 
race Binney:— Pears — Seckel; apples — ^pound variety; and nutmeg 
melons. 
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Besides the8e'eoDCribution8,there were numerous specimens of Chas- 
selas, Hamburgh and native grapes, from more than twenty-five ex- 
hibitors ; also a great variety of peaches^ walnuts, &.C., from nuoier- 
ous individuals. 

Vegetables: — Theannual display of the society has always been 
remarkable for the superior quality of the vegetables exhibited. The 
efforts of the society to create an interest in this department of garden- 
ing are highly commendable, and should be seconded by every other 
society in the country. The committee truly remark, that ** the re- 
raarkable quality, and size, of the vegetables presented were strongly 
indicative of a very productive season, for objects in this department 
of horticulture. The spirit of emulation evinced by contributors, in 
their ehdeavors to outvie, cannot but result beneficially; in some in- 
stances, the variety of individual collections, was so extensive as al- 
most to embrace the wjiole catalogue of esculents. 

fiy S. & H. Cooper: — Potatoes, of early white, Mercer, black, and 
ash-leaved kidney varieties; onions— Strausburg and brown Portu- 
gal from seed; cabbage — red, Savoy, and drumhead; carrots; let- 
tuce; endive; salsify; i)eets— turnip, sugar and long; pumpkioB— 
long necked and mammoth ; citron preserving melons; tomatoes, 
egg and plum; egg plants; squashes, round and long; red pippins; 
parsnips; ' radishes, four varieties; mangel wurtzel; horse-radish; 
turnips,. red and white topped; rutabaga; celery; Swiss chard; spi- 
nach; cucumbers; peas; okra; nasturtians; Lima beans; corn; bal- 
Bam apples, thyme, sweet fiasil, and sage* 

By Jacob Engleman :— potatoes — Mercer, Calimanca, white Nova 
Scotia, late blueskin, and tlohan; onions^one string, eight feet, con- 
tainitag one hundred and fortv-eight; cabbage— drumhead and red; 
lettuce — Palantine head; salsify; cucumbers — white spined and four 
pickling varieties; beans — Lima, long and short pod, and Valentine; 
green peas; tomatoes, and white hominy corn. 

By Albinus Helton:— potatoes; onions^ white and red; cabbages- 
Savoy and drumhead; brocoli; lettuce— roval cabbage and Cos; en- 
dive; tomatoes, four varieties; turnips^ white and blue topped ;' egg 
giants — dark purple and long purple; cucumbers; radishes; kohl rabi; 
eanS; Swiss chard; and parsley. 

Upwards of forty other members contributed a great variety of 
vegetables, but which we have not room to enumerate. 

The following are the reports of the coipmittee awarding premi- 
ums: — 

The premiums on this occasion were awarded as follows ^ viz:— 

Plihts and FLOwaas. — For the best twenty varieties of dahlias, 
to Henry A. Dreer. 

For the neit best twenty varieties of dahlias, to Thomas Hancock, 
Burlioffton, N. J. 

For the next best twenty varieties of dahlias, to Robert Buist. 

For the next best display of dahlias, to Henry A. Dreer. 

For the next best display of dahlias, to George C. Thorburn, N. T. 

For the best American seedling self-colored dahlia, to R. Buist^ 

For the next best American seedling seU^colored dahlia. Lady 
Washington, to Gerard Scbinitz. 

For the best design of cut flowers, to A. Dryburgh. 

For the next best design of cut flowers, to Joseph Cook, gardener 
to William Norris. 

For the next best design of cut flowers, to John Sherwood. 
VOL. VI. — NO. XII. 59 
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For tiM best pair of wreaths, to Charles CoDOver, gardener to I. G. 
Jones. 

For the next best pair of wreaths, to S. & H. Cooper. 

For the best bouquet, to Samuel Maupay. 

For the next best bouq^eti to P. Flemming, gardener to W. Camac. 

Your committee also recommend the following, faonoraty preuiiuma 
to be awarded by the Society, viz: — 

£ight dollars to Archibald Ritchie, for a fine and showy model of a 
flower garden. 

Eight dollars to William Chalmers, sen., gardener to Mrs. Stott, for 
aliandsome model of a temple. 

Eight dollars to P. Flemming, for the very pretty and neat model 
of a church. 

Seven dollars to James Watt, for the model of a temple. 

Six dollars to Alexander Caie, gardener to Mrs. Rowland, for a fine 
pyramid of flowers. 

Five dollars to H. &. A. S. Huber, for a cone of flowers. 

Four dollars to J. Tyson, for a pagoda. 

Three dollars to Philip Reilly, gardener to Miss Gratk, for a model 
of a temple. 

Three dollars to Peter Mackenzie, for an anchor of flowers, &c. 

Three dollars to Miss Percival, R« Kilvington, and C. Conover, 
for basket bouquets. 

Your vcommictee would be wanting in their duty, did they not ac- 
knowledge, with much pleasure, the handsome bo^uquets presented 
bv Mrs. Gen. Patterson, Mrs. itowland, Joshua Ix»ngstreth, and 
William Camac, Esqrs., — as also, the cut flowers from the (gardens 
of Mrs. Stott and Mrs. Hibbert, and Messrs. Longstreth, Buist, Kil- 
vington, Dryburgh, and Dreer, with which the rooms were decorated. 

Fruit. — The Committee on Fruits report, that, after a careful and 
delicate attention to the merits of the respective articles in competition 
in their department,they have awarded the following premiums, viz: — 
For Foreign Orapea raised in the open air. 

For the best black Hamburgh, four bunches, to C. S. Longstreth. 

For the best Hansteretto, four bunches, to James Laws. 

For the best Chasselas, four bunches, to C. S. Longstreth. 

For the beat white Frontignac, four bunches, to James Laws. 

For the best of another variety, four bunches, to James Laws, 

For Jthe best foreign grapes, raised under glass, viz., white Syrian, 
black Hamburgh, and white Muscat of Alexandria, to William Chal- 
mers, gardener to Mrs. Stott. 

For Native Cfrapes, 

For the best Isabella, six bunches, to William Graham. 

For the next best Isabella, six bunches, to Benj. E Valentine. 

For the best Bland, or Powell, six bunches, to Benj. E. Valentine. 

For the next best Bland, or Powe^, six bunches, to Wm. Savery. 

For the best Catawba, six bunches, to Isaac Meyer. 

For the next best Catawba, six bunches, to Isaac Koons, 

For the best of another variety, six bunches, to T. Hilyard. 

For the beat peck of peaches. Lemon Ciing; contributor not known. 

For the best two dozen peaches, to Wm. M. Alburger. 

For the best bushel of seedling peaches, to George Thomas. 

For the best peck of Meckel pears, to John B. Smith. 

For the best peck of Butter pears, to John B. Smith. 

For the best peck of another variety of pears, Doyenne, to John 
B. Smith. 
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For the (Mat apples, one pQck, to Josiab Buzby. , 
For the next best apples, one peck, to Geo. Robinson, gardener to 
H. Binney. 
For the best busbel of apples, to Charles Haines. 
For the best watermelons, to Jacob Amoh. 
For the next best -watermelons, to J. J. Hatch, 
For the best citron melons, to George Jlobinson, gardener to H. 
Binney. 
For the best quinces, a half peck, to Edward Smith. 
And your committee most respectfully call the attention of th6 So- 
ciety CO the beautiful and very interesting display of fruits presented 
at the exhibition by Messrs. A. J. Downing & Co., of Newburgh, N. 
Y., comprising a great' variety of the most choice and rare kinds of 
pears, apples, &c., all of which were arrancfed with the greatest care 
and attention, and are well deserving an honorary premium of ten 
dollars. 

The display of fruits generally, the committee regret, was not as 
rich as usual, owing to a variety of unforeseen causes, yet was cal« 
culated to incite the admiration and tempt the palate of numerous 
visitors. 

And your committee notice with pleasure the introduction of the 
Alpine strawberry and filberts, which,. being rather out of the com- 
mon course, they hope will excite proper attention on the part of 
those disposed to cultivate them. For the first, they are indebted to 
the assiduous attention of John B. Smith, Esq., and the latter also, 
from the same source, and the Girard hank. 

Vboetabl£8. — The Committee on Vegetables report, that they 
have decided, upon due inspection of the ohiects presented by com- 
petitors, in awarding the premiuma offered by the society , as fol- 
lows : — 
For the best potatoes, one bushel of the Mercer, to S. Gratz. 
For the best sweet potatoes, one bushel, to Jacob Amon. 
For the best onions^ four dozen, to H. & A. S. Uber. 
For the best cabbage, six heads, to S. & H. Cooper. 
For the next best cabbage, six heads, to George Esher. 
For the best red cabba^, six heads, to George Esher. 
The red cabbage exhibited by George Roessler, would have been 
entitled to the premium, had there been the requisite quantity, being 
but four heads, for which, however, the committee award an honors 
ary premium of two dollars. 

For the best carrots, field culture, two dozen, to Geo. Robinson, 
gardener to H. Binnejr. 
For the best lettuce, six heads, to Albinus Felton. 
For the best endive, blanched, six heads, to George Esher. 
An honorary premium of two dollars to Wm. Chalmers, Sen., for 
a new, variety of endive, raised from seed from Bremen, presented 
by the society. 
For the best salsifv, two dpzen, to Jacob Engleman. 
For the best display of vegetables, a premium of two dollars, to 
S. & H. Cooper. 

For the next best display of vegetables, a premium of two dollars, 
to Jacob Eojrieman. 

The committee' deem the followinff contributors, each, ful\f enti- 
tled to an honorary premium of two dollars, for the fine speciiiien»of 
articles specified. 
To James Watt, for sweet potatoes, grown in Pennsylvania* 
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To Jacob Eoglemati, for egg plants. 

To David Comfort, for Valparaiso squaah. 

To Edward Stremback, for suj^ar beet, 

To Samuel M. Cohen, for a display of tomatoes. 

To S. & H. Cooper, for a display of potatoes. 

To Jacob Engl e man, for a display of potatoes. 

To Jeremiah Comfort, of Montgomery Co., for the best display of 
honey. 

Jueeling, Oct 30<A, 1840. — A stated meeting was held this even- 
ing, and the President took the chair, and expressed his acknowledge- 
inent for the honor conferred upon him by a re-election. 

The committee, to whom was referred the subject of procuring 
more suitable accommodations for the Society, submitted a report of 
their proceedings, and offered some resolutions relative to the same. 
These resolutions provide that a committee of fifteen be appointed^ 
to open a subscription for one thousand shares of stock, of nfty dol- 
lars each, for the purpose of creating a fund to erect a hall for the 
permanent accommodation of the Society, and that the committee 
wait upon eyery menaber of the society, for the subscription of one 
share only. 

A communication was read, ofiering a site for the proposed ball. 

The following objects Were exhibited: — 

Plants. — From Robert Buist, Ardisia crenuUta, A. 8erratif61ia, JSb* 
cUpias curass&vica, Beg6nto Sell6wu,Cr6wea sal(gna,£chev^ria gran* 
difl6ra,. E'pacris impr^ssa, iEi^rica curvifi6ra rilbra, Gardoqula Ho6k- 
ert, Jasmin um grand id 6rum, Lechenatiltia form6sa, Metrosid&roe 
roultifldra, Olea fr^rans, O'xalis B6wiet, iSalvia pMens, iSddum Sie- 
b61dn, Strelitzia regime, Thunb^rgta grandifl6ra, and chrysanthema 
of varieties. Admiration, Compactum', Conqueror, Conspicuuro, 
Queen, Triumphant aud Victory, a bouquet, and a stand of cat 
dahlias. 

By Peter Mackenzie, cut dahlias, fine specimens of about thirty 
choice varieties. 

^ Bouquets. — By Joseph Cook, Wro. Chalmers, Sen., Robert Kil- 
vington, and Samuel S. Richie. 

Fruits. — By Robert Kilvington, a delicious dish of strawberries. 

Vegetables. — By Jacob Engleman, Cauliflower Brocoli, Lettuce of 
yellow Butterhead, Palantine, and white Cos kinds. Cabbage of the 
Drumhead, curled Savoy, and red pickling; broad-leaved and curled 
Endive; red Russia and white Celery; Tomatoes, orange Carrots, 
and Salsify. By George Robinson, gardener. to H. Bin^ey, fine heads 
of brocoli. {Society^s Report.) 



Art. If. Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Saturday, Oct. Si. ^Exhibited. Fruits: — From the President, 
handsome specimens of Passe Colmar, Beurr6 d'Aremburg, and. 
Beurr^ Diel pears. From John Prince, very large Marie Looiae, 
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and Urbaniste pears. From C. Newhall, Dorchester, Bleeker's Mea- 
dow, Dix, and Wilkinson pears, the two latter very superior; also, 
beautiful Gravenstein apples. From Joseph Balch, Koxbury, grapes, 
from yines received from France, without name; open air cultivation, 
and very .fair. 

Nov. 7th, — An adjourned meeting from October 34th; the Presid- 
ent in the chair. A committee of three was chosen, to report upon 
the expediency of awarding medals in place of money, for premiums. 
Messrs. C. M. Hovey, Jos. Stickney, and Joseph Breck were ap- 
pointed the committee, to report at the stated meeting in December. 

Mr. Francis Bowman, of Cambridgeport, Was admitted a subscrip- 
tion member. 

Nov. 14th. — Exhibited. Fruits:— From R. Manning, Van Mons'a 
No. JO, Bishop^s Thumb, Princess d'Orange, Winter Nelis, and 
Beurr^ Duval pears, the latter a very fine variety: Bishop's Thumb 
is also a superior pear. From the President, large ana beautiful 
specimens of the Columbian, Beurr^ d'Aremburg, Passe Colmar, and 
Burgomaster pears. The Columbian is a large, showy, and exceed- 
ingly fine November pear; the Beurr^ d'Aremburg will rank with the 
very best. From Dr. E. Wight, Boston, red apples. From Wil- 
liam Oakes, Ipswich, fine specimens of the Minister apple, from the 
original tree; this variety is not only an exceedingly beautiful fruit, 
but possesses first rate qualities. From Hon. E. Vose, King of the 
pippin apples. From J. W. Scudder, Barnstable, ri|)e cranberries, 
together with a specimen of cranberry jam and jelly, both well pre- 
pared, and of fine appearance. The cranberries were very large, 
deep crimson, and ripe. 

Vegetables: — From O. P. Bosson, thirty-one varieties of turnips, 
raised from seed received from Scotland last spring. Mr. Bosson 
presented seeds to Dr. Holmes, of the Maine Farmer, Mr. Drew, of 
the Maine Chdtivator, D. Haggerston, gardener to J. P. Cushing, 
Esq., and some others; the specimens shown were cultivated by Mr. 
Haggerston. Some of the varieties are new and distinct, and well 
worth trial; but a majority of them are so near alike, that it would 
be useless to cultivate them as so many distinct sorts; ten out of the 
thirty would comprise all the best. The names are as follows: — 

Green-top yellow Bullock, Hood's yellow, Lewisham Ox heart, 
Lawrence's yellow Tankard, Old Scotch yellow, purple-top scarlet, 
Pomeranian white Globe, green Tankard, Long black, yellow Stone, 
purple-top Hybrid, Dale's Hybrid, white Flat Winter, Lawson's 
white Stone, Large Norfolk, improved yellow Stone, yellow Tank- 
ard, red Round, red Globe, green-top yellow, green Round, ffreen- 
top yellow Ox-heart, purple-top yellow. Flat Dutch, Early Snow- 
ball, yellow Maltese, green Globe, yellow Altringham, Pollock's fine 
green-top, and £larly yellow Stone. From L Davis, Worcester, 
celery. 

Nov. ^Ist. — Exhifnted. Fruits:— From Robert Manning, Bonne 
Louise, and Bishop's Thumb pears. From £. M. Richards, Bonne 
Louise pears. From B. V. French, Cbaumontelle pears. From W. 
^ratt. Bonne Louise pears.. From Capt. DeWolf, Brighton, Mon- 
sieur Le Cur^, (Burgomaster of Boston,) pears. From A. H. 
Green, of Worcester, Sweet russett apples, from a seedline tree; 
this is a very excellent fruit. From £. W. Pike, Exeter, N. H., 
sweet apples, very large and handsome, and well worthy of cultiva- 
tion. From W. Oakes, Ipswich, fine specimens of Minister- apples, 
from the original tree. 
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Art. III. Faneuil Hall Market. 



Roots, 7Vf5er«, ^e» 
Potatoes, new: 

cw.goe..}P:j£s;:{; 

' Common. I P*'>""r1' • • 
' i per busbcl, . . 

Sweet, per bushel, 

Turnips: 

Common, per bushel,. . . . 

Ruta Baga, per bushel, . . . 
Onions: 

New white, per bunch,. .. . 

Red, per bunch, .-. 

Yellow, per bushel,, ,. . . . 

White, per bushel, 

Beets, per bushel 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 

Horseradish, p^r pound .... 

Cabbages, Salads, ^c. 

Cabbages, per dozen: 

Savoy, 

Drumhead 

Red Dutch, 

Brocoli, each, 

Cauliflowera, each, ........ 

Celery, per root « . 

Lettuce, per head, 

Tomatoes, per half peck,. . . 

Cucumbers, (pickled) pr gal. 

Peppers, (ptdded) per gaJlon 



Pot and Sweet ^erbs, 

Parsley, per half peck,. • 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjorum, per bunch,.. 

Savory, per bunch, 

Spearmint, per bunch, . . 



From 

^C18. 



25 

60 
00 
50 
75 
00 
00 



25 

25 

4 

4 

62^ 
76 
50 
50 
75 
20 



To 
^cU. 

1 50 
75 

2 00 



a7i 

87i 

6 

5 
75 
00 
62i 



10 


m 


m 


50 


50 


75 


75 


•>. 


124 


25 


124 


25 


8 


124 


6 


—. 


25 


^— 


25 


._ 


S7i 


~ 


25 




17 


20 


6 


124 


6 


124 


6 


.... 



Squashes and Pumpkins 

Squashes, per pound: 

Autumnal Marrow 

Winter .crookneck,.. . . 

Pumpkins, each 



Fruit*, 

Apples, dessert: 

Common, per bu&bel, . . ». 

Extra, per bushel 

Baldwins, per barrel, . . . • 

Russets, per barrel, 

Greenings, per barrel .... 

Pearmains, per barrel,. . . . 

N. Y. Pippins, per barrel, 

Sweet, per bai'rel, {2 

Hab*8ton Nonsuch, pr bbl. i 

Spice apples, per barrel,. 1 

Dried apples, per pound, . 
Pears, per half peck: 

Bleeker*s Meadow, 

Chaumontelle 

Common, ..» ••»• 

St. Michaeb, per doz. . . . 

St. Germain, per doz. . . . 

Brown Beurre, per doz. . . 

Burgomaster, per doz. . . . 

St. Michael ■Archangel, > 
per dozen, > 

Baking, per busliel. , . . . . 
Grapes, per pound: 

Black Hamburgh, 

White Sweetwater 

Malaga, • . . . 

Isabella ». . 

Quinces, per bushel, 

Pine-4ipples, each,« ........ 

Cranberries, per bushel,. . . . 

Lemons, per dozen, ..... • 

Oranges, per dozen : 

Sicily, 

Havana, (sweet) 

Chestnuts, per busbd. .r, . . . 
Walnuts, per bushel, 



From To 

9 CtS. $ CtB. 



14 
1 

20 



874 
75 
60 
50 
56 
00 
75 
00 
50 
60 
4 

5a 

50 
37 

75 
75 
50 

50 

60 

874 

20 



2 to 

1 60 
20 



25 
874 
76 
75 



a 



60 

|1 00 
il 75 



75 
76 



2 00 



OO 
5 



60 



I OO 

75 



20O 

25 
800 

1 75 
2& 

871 
60 
800 

2 00 



Remarks. — The month of November has been one of the most 
disagreeable which has been experienced for several years. During 
nearly the whole month, there have been continued rains, and cold 
northeasterly storms; there have been, also, one or two light falls of 
snow. The quantity of rain which fell has been stated to lie greater 
than during any month, except one, for twenty-five years, amounting 
to about ten inches. Luckily, however, the fine weather of October 
enabled the farmer to prepare his crops for the winter; and, beyond 
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the anfavorable state of the seasoo, for ploughing, &c., no injury has 
been experienced from it. 

Potatoes have continued to arrive in such quantities^ and are re- 
tailed out from the vessels in such small lots, that the market has be- 
come very heavy; prices are not as firm as at our last date: Enst- 
ports of prime quality have submitted to a reduction of twent3'-five 
cents or more per barrel, and there is now a larger stock than usual 
in the market; as long as the weather continues open, the supply 
will be abundant: Sweet potatoes have been exceedingly plentiful, 
several lots having been sold during the month; prices 16 w for the 
lateness of the year. Turnips dull, and prices depressed. Onions 
remain the same, with light sales. Beets, &c., little heavier. Pars- 
nips are now excellent aud abundant. 

Cabbages are well supplied: drumheads are large and excellent. 
Cauliflowers have been more abundant than we have generally found 
them. Celery good and plentiful. Lettuce comes to hand of very 
fair size. Tomatoes are raised in green-houses, from roots put into 
tubs in September. Squashes yet remain nearly the same, with how- 
ever, a slight advance upon autumnal marrows; those of superior 
quality command our highest quotations. 

The stock of fruit has been large, and, up to this period, fair sales 
have been effected : apples have been taken for shipment, and prices 
remain the same; Newton pippins are rather scarce. Of pears there 
has been a continued supply of several good sorts, in better order 
than usual at this late period of the vear. G rapes, excepting foreign, 
are all gone, but a few inferior black Hamburghs: Malagas are plen- 
tiful, and are selling low, several lots having arrived since our last 
report. Berberries all gone. Cranberries have risen a shade; large 
ex|K)rts have been made. Chestnuts are abundant, and there i>as 
been some improvement in prices. Walnuts are lower.— JM. 2l> 
Boston, Nov. 37/A, 1840. ^ 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR DECEMBER. 



FAVIT DEPARTMENT. 

Winter is at length upon us, and has put a stop to nearly all the 
out-door operations of the gardener. Transplanting cannot now be 
effected, with any good result, and any thing by chance omitted, had 
now better remain uncil April. Too late planting is not attended with 
any benefit, and there is too much risk about it, to be much practised. 
If the gardener or cultivator has been attentive, nearly all necessary 
work will have been completed, and every thing will be in readiness 
for winter. It is better to finish all operations too soon, than to be too 
late. 

Grape vines ^ in the green-house or grapery, will now have ripened 
their wood, and will soon be in readinesf for pruning, which should 
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take place between the 15th and last of the months let the work be 
well done, every cut neatly performed, and handsome, straight, firm 
wood left, cutting away that which is pithy and unripe. If cuttings 
are wanted, select out the very best, and throw the remainder away. 
Tie up the shoots, to prevent their being broken or injured. 

Strawberry beds should be protected with a very slight covering of 
coarse manure, or leaves. Old beds will require scarcely any, but 
young plants should be covered a little deeper. 

Raspberry vines should be covered, if not already done. 

Fruit trees, particularly young Ones, should have a little manore 
thrown round the stem, and on the surface of the soil, to prevent its 
continually freezing and thawing in the spring. 

Grafts cpt now, should be placed away in the cellar, with the low- 
er eocfs in a box or pot of soil* 

FJLOWSR nXPARTMENT. 

^ - • 

Dahlias will probably have been taken up ere this, and properly 
put away in a suitable place. If they have not been, no time should, 
be lost in doing so. 

Tulip and hyacinth beds should have a covering of about four 
inches of leaves, or coarse manure, to prevent ^the irost from pene- 
trating too deep. 

Perennial plants, such as pinks, foxgloves, &.C., should hav^ a 
slight protection of leaves, &c. 

Camellias will need good supplies of water while they are flowei;- 
ing. Ever^ plant should be top-dressed, the leaves well wasjied, and 
the stems, if crooked, tied up- to a neat stick. The seeds may' be 
planted this month. .' ! 

Ericas should be carefully watered. 

Lechnatiltias will also require attention: see that they are not 
watered too freely, and let them be kept as near the glass as possible. 

Geraniums should be placed in an airy situation, and be auly and 
regularly watered. 

Chrysanthemums will now be done flowering, and the plants may 
be removed to the cellar. 

Ranunculuses must have a good protection of leaves and a frame, 
to keep them well during winter. 

Verbenas should be placed on a shelf near the glass, and very spar- 
ingly watered. 

Cactuses should not be watered oftener than once a week. 

OxaUses, sparaxis, ^e., which have 'begun to grow, should be 
placed in the front shelves, near the elass. 

Treepdionies in pots may be brought into the green-bouse for early 
flowering. 

Hyacinth^, planted in pots in October, may be now brought into 
the green-house or parlor, and they will grow rapidly. 

Amaryllises should be potted now. 

Roses, Rhododendrons i and other half hardy plants may be protect- 
ed in a ft'ame. 

White lilies may be potted for forcing, if the roots have not al- 
ready been planted in the open ground. 

Green-house plants of all kinds should be top-dressed, and put in 
order: alLstrag^ling ones tied up to neat green sticks, and all decay- 
ed leaves picked off. 
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ftt tlie body of tbo Mafialne mhim errora occur In the fpAlllng of tho bottnlcal name*, ttao 
capliRllainf of loneric and specifle naiDM , tli^fr deriTiiiioiia, and accentuation: tii^aa 
aff« all corroctod In tlio fAiIowinit llat of plants .Tlio aynou^moa an alao given wliere 
tJio uamee have beea ittdtoated Ueometly, 



l«1tt of TarioQi planti In the eollectfoii 
of Dr. Wood. ProftfMor of Materia 
Medica, in the TnuiiylTaiila Unl- 
▼enity, Feno. 
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Li«t of Tarioos planu tn ffie collect Ion 
of Gen. Kobeit Fatteraon, PhUadel- 
pbid sol 



^biea 


81 


DoofflAflii 


83 


eic^lsa 


83 


moiinda 


89 


pectinata 


83 


PUrJUa 


89 


WebbiAM 


89 


dftAcia 


S47 


4Bp. 


433 


anniU 


394 


dealbAta 


153 


-decdrrena 


30 




85 
43 


latlfdlia 


95 


niel8D6zTloii 
Jteer penniylvinienm 


SS 


315 


Acbinia «ialvav|acua 


460 



^hili«a jmilefAlla 137.97$ 
>|*chra8 8qN»a 997 

jfcnnUum nap6llat 3151388 
AcrocAmia aclerocirpk 991 
JHJtm'a, 4lba var. 357 

Adant6nia digiUta 61 

Adiintum peditum 197.317 
AfapAnthiM urobellitua 

var. ▼ariegitua 314 

AcAve americ4ua 33.958.334 

351.446 

Tsr. vartegiU 394 

geminifldva 460 

jff^^ratum mexicina 76 

AfroaUmma Oithign, a 

•yn. of Lydinia Oi- 

tb4go 68 

^loe 947 

geminifl^ra 495 

grandifldra 314 

AlonaAa ^kgana 955 

inelcifdila 955 

A16ytia citriod^ra 304 

AbtroBm^ria 979 

aeutifdlia 35n 

Uook^rn 313 

paituclna 970 

tricolor 935.947.976 

««lthe'afnktez 388 

•dmar&Btita melaacbAUcas 

388 

trieoler 388 

Amaiytlie 947 

VOL. r. — NO. XII^ 



AmaiyllU alAU 469 

formmlieima 149 

gigintea 353 

Jobni6ni 154.155.<>53 

JooepbUM 101 

▼ittita 76 

var. 154 

Am^nia«alicif6lla 451 

Anac4rdittm occidentile 997 

Aoag4llia anr^nsia X*i7 

Jinandna satlva USa 

Andnjineda panlcttlits 31 d 

polirdlia 315 

jtnemdne tJialictnddea 193 

197 

Anictinglnin cIliAtnn 166 

Anigoz4nthus coccknetts 916 

Anomatbika cru^nta 174 

Jtmdna ClUrimdtia fOB* 304 

glAbra 998 

inurlc&ta 996 

reticulata 998 

»qunnidMi 996 

AmhulvM 17X 947 

•fntlrrb'lnum eanad^nae 976 

mijus 368 

▼ar. caryopbylloldea 935 

956.977 

picttfm 970 

4p4rgia autnmnilla 97b 

^pioe tuber6sa 357 

dtfp6cynum ondroanueOliam 

357 
Aqail^gia canadtofia 105.197 

937 

Arabia coronopUl^lia 155 

lyrAia. 197 

ArancAria bnuillAna 991 

Domb^yi 199 

ezc^lsa 394 

.'I'lbatuajfndriichlia 199 

bybrlda 19-2 

C^'nedo 191 

CTva teal 105.391 

Ardlsia crenuIAta 314.353 

«olanftc«a 314 

Ariea montAna 61 

Aieniria latlfdlia 937 

•epioldea 35» 

ArethikM boibdaa 177.355 

o^loglooBokdea 815 

60 



Aristea mljor 947 

i^riatoltehiaa^mpervlreaa 191 

labidsa 45($ 

AriatM^lia Maeqmi 193 

Artucarpuaindsa 991.999,373 

IntegrifdUa 991.998 

jfnm cordiiom 460 

crinitum 154 

discolor 5177 

triptayUam 197.937.38^ 

391 

dfKl^plotf 176 

Drake^aa 5B) 

obtusirdlta 317 

pbytolaccoidea 316 

tiiberdu 105.176^9730117 

Atpidium, 3 sp. 303 

marginAle 317 

wfapl^dium eb^neam 197.317 

453 

TVJcbdmanea 317 

jf^tst BCuminAtoa 357 

ronysuidea 357 

dirTiisua 368 

miser 316 

N6tw A'nglhB 105.453 

tolidnguokdea 357 

spectAbilia 393 

ten^lla 3-26 

jffltr&galas 67 

Astrintia minor 45:1 

Aatrape*a WalUchii 459 

jfiriplex bAlimua 189 

wM£«teJap6nlca 43.199.319 

AaAlea 170 

Danielaidaa 2d 

indica 115.153.947.303 

41ba, a synon. of 

A. iedlidlia 115.154 

155 

Alecana 115.154 

GlIllnghAmi 154 

hrbnda )54.41» 

lilaclna avrftntia 95 

8aiith*e aurinila 95 

orange pink 95 

acailet piok 95 

■pec'tea 95 

magnlfldra IM 

IdMiBleea 154. ISS 

41:1 
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Axilea iDdlca pupdna ( 

pl^no 115. 155 1 

■iii^iMifl 114 

lateritla S»$ 

tedifdiia 154.4» 

4lba pl^no 85 

nodilMra 175 

variegAta S5 

Bahidna ITSilHS 

Atitainkta ▼ulffAria 388 

B4nksia Iatif61ia SO 

Bapcltia 4ltia 105 

Birta/a coccinea 178 

Bef6iiJ« arfvmitlgiDa 155.394 

Benthimtarraglfera 191 

SMeri* eropetrifdiia 199 

▼algArit 5B7«44d 

il^ula b«lla 56 

Bigndnta grandlflAn 333 

Blc'iic ericoldea 353 

BlumanMicbia Inrtgnia 154 

Bomftiia pupurAacena 453 

BoUychium/Uaiariddea 353 

obllqum 353 

Tirginicum 197 

BooTirdia tilphylla 311.355 

383 

Brtzia integrlfdiia 61 

sanAta 69 

Sriaa mMia 453 

Brufna&ntia 62 

arbdrea 460 

lijtaa S30.276 

Waymina 69 

BranavigiaJowpbliM 101.456 

115 
947 
191 
368.439 
347 
396 
. of 



Barcb^llia cap^naia 
•pectdsa 

Aixiisbaleriica 

Oicilla cocclnaa 

Ciictua 

flabellKdrmia 
8peci6>ua, a 



ayn 

Epiphyiliua apeci- 

dsum 143.309 

Catandrtnia 68 

maiitima - 68 

MemiHta 68 

CMrfrftaw riicolor S273 

CalAtbea zebrtna 460 

Calceolaria InlagrlfiMia 973 

Mi^ordaa 936.973 

Bupfrrba S35 

Cal^odttla offlcloilia 464 

CMOla 91.947 

«eUii6pfea 99.154.163 

pal6atrla 316.453 

virginica 316 

Calliat^mon aaligna 394 

Calop6goa pulcb«lla 316 

Calothimnua vill^aa 947 

Oam^llta, 4 ap. 433 

94 var. enumeiated 96 

ap6nlca 77.389 

. 41ba pl^no 154.460 

. anemonefldra 910 

, . atrohkbena 30 

Baltimdraa 104.151 

. candidkaaioaa 103 

c4rnaa 155 

(^aiawellidiia 96 

.Cb4ndleri57.154.999.4 1 9 

coccinea 104 

j. Coivllitt S8.104.999 

' . coneliifltoi 1 15. 1 53 

Alba 104 

concinna 104 

j.eontpSeaa 98.154 

i. corAlllna 104J356 



• 






Camellia j.CowiBtf 104 

Jhvbidna 910 

Donckela^ri 95.104 
^legana 96.57.104.419 
elegantlsaiflUL bic- 
olor 96 

•Iteta 155 

Enterfffiie 155 

B'Btheri 104 

exlmfa 98 

Fairl^a I55.9S9 

fimbrtAta 154 

ll6rida 98.104.151999 

413 
Fldyi 33.63.104.136.910 

419.413 
Fraa^fi 96 

Fredai1ck1aGfand| . 
aiyo. ofFldyt 33 

f&lgena 154 

Geaeial Nelaon dlO 
Geo, Maaon, aen. SIO 
GUeati 104 

CSouBsAnia 104.156 

Gny*8 inTifidbla S» 
Greville'8 Rad, a 
ayn. of liibrapldao 155 
Helton 155 

Haadeia6ni 96 

li6rrlda 999 

Hume^abtiiaii 154 

imbricita S5.9B.I54 

999.419 

ilba 95 

DanlApi SB5 

John Raodolpll 910 
Jnlldaa 929 

Jiiaileu^iM 86 

Klof of tbe Netb- 
erlanda 154 

Lady Eleaaoc Camp- 
bell 9?9 

Grafloa 95 

Landr^bii 63.104.155 

910.413 



Loala Plillippe 


956 


I^ukMaa 


96 


Ilillen^tU 


96 


wyrtifAlia 


154 


Katrnidaa 


999 


old Virginia 


910 


ozoni^nsia 


104 


PmoniflArm 


98155 


Pater FrancUeo 


910 



pictdram cocckaea 96 
PiercivAlu 154 

Pvmpdnia 154 

PrAttii 104.1S5.338 
Pr^ni ndrn rAiea 96 
Preai's ecllpaa 95 

PriceiiM 155 

Bolllnpdni 96 

r6ta tri6inpbaiifl 95 
r^ia tln^nala 155 

rdaen plablaalma 104 
roa^tta 95 

rUbn, pUno 96 

Bchrynmak^iali 57.103 
apeci<toa 115.154 

apectAI»ili8 macnlAia 95 
TamponetEhia 96 

Trav4iai motAbiUa 909 



tricolor 956 

▼ariegAta 154 

wArratah, a tfn, of 
anemonefldraP 155 

j. WalbAnkn 104 



J 



Can^ia J. WoAdili 164 

J. Yorii and Laneaattr 96 

aeedlinga aoticed 57 

retirulAU 98.6B.104JB9 

SaMMfaa rdaea, a ayn. 

of auOifldra, LiaidL 155 

CampADvlaamplexteaAlia 317 

gloiaerAta 453 

n^dium 388 

veriiccWia pUno 319 

91&453 

ratandtftlla 105.361.453 

CkrickPi^df 61.999.305.450 

Carolinea intignia 373b4t0 

prlncepa 373.466 

CkrydCa arena 61 

Caiyopbyllaa aramAtScaa 991 

CAiala,Sap. 433 

Catti^ya ForbMt 460 

Cel6aia criatAia 388 

Canuui^a aoavdoleBa 906.388 

C4nw albifldraa 3M 

aaraoUaca 937 

cdtUiX 304 

criapAtnia S37 

flagellif&rmia 69 

grandifl4raa 934.9903tt 

307.351 .379L413 

JenklBcAat 154J91.937 

S77.4ia.453 

lateritlaa 4S8 

BicUcatiia 444 

apecioaiialmM SlJSl 

997.947.«70<i976.977.308J9B 

apl^ndena 41S 

atrlfdtua 95 

tetragdnda 807 

triangulAria 9.69.64 

Gftitniro nccibrnum 460 

CetrAria Umindaa 453 

Cbrnia>*mpa 333 

bikmllia 61.390i49S 

Cb(<irAnibua Oeiri plADo 154 

Cbeliddnium m^Jua 987 

CbeI6ne glAbra 391 

CbanopMiaa antlwlnilD* 

. ticum 388 

ChimonAnthaa TirgiBiciia 976 

Cbtrdnia graadiflAra 351 

CbryaAi* 67.970 

casapltdM 67 

calif5mlca 67.993.971.388 

ei&cm 67JI7L976.994 

Aypecoldes 67 

teauiflAra 67 

ChryaophylimoOiMMBO^MW 

CbryNmibemnm Aaauam 388 

ClchArtom /ntjboa 197 

Cimicimia ftt'rida 317 

Cineraria aneUofedM * 551 

cniAnta 154.947 

fonnAaa 999 

linAU 154 

in6nia 154 

FetaaMaa 917 

parpAraa 155 

aana amndiaAcaa 367 

Clrrhc^a fiaco latea 313 

Oftoa caaadAaaia 94L976 

957.453 
atnii aurAnthaa 989^06 
BIgarAdta 
decoflfiAna 
LtanAitt 
Lloidnani 
lAmla 
mAdia 
CladAttifl aaciAIlt 901 
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Olirki«pDl«MU« 8M.976 

4ilw 836 

CUytdnia •pftthulAta 937 

▼irsiniea 165 

Gl^matid muntina 191 

Stebd'dt 956^6.377 

▼ertlRillAU pMoo 314 

virginica 357J»7 

GflMhrt alnifdlia 175.357 

CliiDtllui poAieeu 18S.197 

S03.254 

ClMa 41ba 61 

Cnlcua h6rridiil 315 

Cdas eiispa S96 

nuclrera 61 

C^a aribka 4^ 

ColUti« li6rridft 193 

Collinsia bicolor 154^296 

beteropbylla 315 

CollinadBte canadAnaU S57 

Colldmia coccknea SI77 

€bmbr4tum purpikreuni 336 

S73.S96.444 

Convall4rla bore^lis 876 

m^Allf 139.130 

BleUAta, 337 

trif6lla 316 

0(mv61valU8 Satitae 839 

■^tiinin S46 

Co6kia pancUU 460 

Corallorrhiza rouUlOAra 315 

C6rchoruiiJnp6Rlcua««yn. 

of Kirria Jap6aica 199.130 

C6rdia SebMttna 991 

Coro6pi>is diyenifolia 989455 

laoceoUta 890 

rdsea 355 

tlncUria 990 

■ami-pUno 955 

O&rnas 176 

ilba 316 

CoronUla gla6ca 154 

Corrs*a 103 

cordAta 108 

lonvifldra. S56 

Milln^ri 103 

quadrir^mis 383 

rdsa 109 

rd^a m^or 38a 

mCh 389 

vkridis 389 

Cbryd&ltBCiiCttllAta 155.197 

Kln6ca 453 

C6rylui americdna 165 

rmtrAU 357 

C6rypba 33 

Dmbracaulifera 31.61 

CiAnuU euccineua 311 

Mc4ta 460 

perfoliita 314 

Citnuin 104 

ainibUe 104.394 

americAnam 353 

Comroellna 104 

■ubm^num 104 

CrotalAria say gitAlia 3 1 5 

Ct6wea lalk^na 395 

Oioikbalus Bekno SI76 

CunntngbAmia lanceolAta 460 

Oueuta amerlcAna 451 

cyclamen 947 

P^rslcum 155 

Cyddnia 961 

Cyaibkdlani 177 

pulcb^ila 314 

CyprlpMium 176.435 

aea6la 197.177 

Calc^uliu 933 



CniripMinmpanrMdra 843 
CyUsua arg^nlea var. va- 

riegita 311 

DihiM 39 

2>4pbae ip. 373 

cne^rum 155 

neapoliiAQa 154 

od6ra 76 

variegAU 311 

DutAra 69 

arfadraa 319 

grandiUdrain 69 

Stram^niom . 350 

Dava^a ovAU 199 

JE)elpbiDhim BarUwi 913 

grandlfl6ruin 319 

•In^nalfl H. pi. 389 

Dandrdbium 151 

DantArta luaitinlea 197 

plnnaiiflda 197 

Dtctimnua fraziii^lla 848 

nkbra 453 

Dldynuieirpiia 845 

Rhilii 947 

Dionc'a niu«cipala 495 

Di6ama capiUta 154 

crieoldea 311 

Dlphyslcum rolMram 166 

jETodecitbeoa intagrlfiV- 

lium 105 

MeAdia 105 

Doryinibes ezcdaa 338J83 

DrAba v4rna 155 

Drace^na 61 

drico 460 

ftrrea 459 

Dracocepbalum Knyach- 

iAnnm 453 

virginiAimm 388 

Dftef-ra longlfdlia 843 

rotund ifdiia 343 

teniiirdlla 943.356 

Behe>v4ria graadUldra 353 

Ecbinocicius 09.435 

comlgera 441 

cren4taa 95 

EytiUu I35Jai.S17.356 

460 

ingana 441 

mditiplax 394 

tiibUldnu 135 

£*cblain 197 

ElB'ia guina^nais 61 

jr/mpetrum Cooiidi 399 

En|c!4ntiiui quloqutffl^ras 58 

E'pacria 376 

eampanu]4ta hkbra 377 

eerlifldm 9-29 

grandiridra 877 

bataron^ma 377 

impr^aaa SMI9.377 

Blv4iia 989.377 

pallud6« 154155.377 

pulch^Ua 899 

pdngana 899 

purpiuaaoena 377 

r^ea 939 

▼Rri4bfli« 889.377 

Epld4ndrum 151 

Epige'a 842 

rApana 175.197 

Epilobium angnttiaiium 316 

bimhum 337 

Eplpbylluni Ackarro4nu 

m^or 76.2^6.977.394.413 

apaci6anm 76.413 

■pltodidum . 977 

tninc4tani 68.64.76.394 



Etintbarnvm pnldi^lliiiii 847 
fiica 381 

wTMatina 395 

andromedsfl^ra 154 

arbdrea 115.394 

canalicul4ta 154.155 

cin^raa 835.355 

eoncknna 394 

c«nrifl4ra rabrn 873 
gr4cilia 394 

«ricoidaa 353 

lmbric4ta 154 

mamui^aa 353 

maditaninaa 11S.S35 
Bigrita 154 

Pinaa . 154 

pub^oana 857 

pub^acana minor 154 
ramantAcea 857.316 

reg^mlnans 154.394 
nl^bena S57.976.31S 

hkbida 154 

BUlpbiirea 996 

tiieolor 814 

aup^rba 814 

Qrceol4ria 154 

T4gana 189.353 

veiitrlc6«« 814.973 

8up6rha . 314 

T^rnix coccioaa 976 
varticill4la 355 

▼ulf!4rla 353 

Erig^rfa bulbdaa, (?) not 

rag. in Uort. BrtL 105 
Eriob6trya Jap6nica 374 

Eri^pborani alliniim 976 

Erylbrina Ck-kfU g411i 355.460 
Erytbcdnium amaric4iium 

197.943 
D^na c4nla 843 

Eaeliacb61tzia, a ayn. of 

Cbrya^U 67 

EacbrAmia coccinaa 105 
Eacdma A^grana (?) 76 

Eucdmla punct4ta 948.314 
atri4U 314 

Eugenia anatrAUi, a «yn. 

of E. myitir6Ua 848 

malacc^nata 434 

myrtifdlia 96.153.314.353 

394.413 

olalfAlla 314 

i?a6nyniii8 varieg4ta 460 

Eupatdriiim agaratokdaa 357 

trAvntiB 154 

pub^acana 3S7 

' Tertlctll4tuoi 357 

£«pb6rbia Cypaiiniaa 368 

balioac^pia 350 

Jacqiiini^l<)na 135.990 

Bpl4ndena 154.311.333 

TimuiUi 995 

Edktoca vlscida 388.409 

Flcua el4«tica 310.433 

mncropbylla 31 1 

Fiag4ria virgialca 166.937 

F&cbala fUgana 973.303.451 

gloh^sa 311.316.353.460 

gr4cilla 310.314.355 

BiaUibilia 95 

Thompadnia 311 

FUn4ria apeciAaa 453 

GaUI4rdia arlat4U 978 

Gardenia >47 

anitt^na 374 

fl6rfda 140 

lidiciiia 973.314 
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OtfdoquU BooiiM 194 3SS 

!i94 
QMiltli4ri«l»lq4dBla 942.917 

393 

OentUiia crinlta 105.17t*.3ti8 

AapjiiAria li27.178.454 

OerAnlum maeulilam 837 

BAiiguioeojn 453 

Gdr&rdia 178 

gla6ca 357 

mnrUlma 357 

pediculirls 357.454 

faerclfAlia 355 

tenuifldra 454 

(S4inera hiiibdaa 835 

lloaglisti S48.fi92 

ndya 460 

pnsinAta SMU 

rttila £48 

verticHlila S9-2 

O^oiD iiiv*l« 453 

Oladkolus 179 

blindttf 174 

card in Alto ]74 

llorlMindafl 174 

natal4oaia 174 

paittadnus, a ayn. of 

O, natal^niis 948 

01a£iciuia lateum 389 

Gl(>ri^r« rapirba 433.435 

Ploxinia irba 314.353 

Candida 948.973 

grandifldrm 935.973 

maritlma S76 

tpeci^M 935.948.973.314 

353J)S5 

OoapbAUani adrettin ^ J 54 

graudlfl^ra 154 

planUMtlnium 266.937 

GAmphia iliicitrdlia 99i 

€9omphi<na irlobdsa 3^9 

Ooodv^ra pubeicana 357 

' ripena 317.357 

Gorddnic pwb^aceiw 460 

Gort^rta 947 

Grathila a6rea 197 

GrlmroJa leucoplMte 166 

pttlTinata 166 

jOymnogrioiva calomelA- 

not 344 

chrysopbylla 144 

MartlQAu 144 

Il«in4ntiia9 coccioens 394 

jaiamimelit virgin iea 454 

Hadyf Arum canad^nae 357 

lielmia talicifdlia 19*2 

Btli4nthii8 divarlrAtua 387 

miihifldnia pl^no 388 

Zfeliotr6piuiu corymb^aum . 

353 

peniviAnnm 155.314 

JErell^boriia als.er 199 

viridia 199 

JsramerocAllia ccnUea 314 

J^p6nlca 388 

Bepatica amerlciiim 934 

trIWba 197.934 

Blbi>cua. 6 ap. 434 

afrlcAnua 388 

milit&ria Slfis 

uionchAtua 3h9 

piil6atria 389 

Mm. afn4naia995.996.94d 

977.314.353J370.459 

var. lAtaa 314 

Bler&clan vpndmm 316 

J/oiuu mexirAn^ 444 

lf6rdean JubAtom 105.3 ' 6 

Aotldnia InflAia 315 



Hoiia(6nMe«hUea 1S&,166 

17 
H^TM C^lait 135 

ili'ciifAlia 57 

ildyacarutWa 154.163.319.3 14 

3.^3 

coriAcea 303 

Hudi6n A <ricridea 350 

tomenldsa 976.315.350 
Him crepiuna 61 

UydiAngea bort^naia 3I4.3>:9 

388 

Hydropbyllam vtrginlcain 

106 

ifyp^ricam perf^Usm 315 

virplnica 357 

Hrp6xia er^cU 975.453 

Tb^ria amAra 448 

corotiArla 988.448 

pinnAU 448 

fUx balcArica J9l 

variegAU 460 

Illiciuai lloridAnam 155.394 

443 

parvifl6ra 976 

fpoBAC'a HorsfAlluB 977.996 

insignia fti7.99K 

paiiFculAta 996 

iViabiflAra ]99 

priainAtlca 453 

piifflila 1*9 

versicolor 976.998.453 

▼irUnica 976 

i'lla 179.183 

crocAta 179.935 

tiicolor 155 

Tiridlfldra |7< 

Izdro cocdnea 155. 197.935 

it73 

crocAta 353 

^6a^a 154 

Jacqulnia maciWia 61 

jMfAdtaTQigAris S99.307.374 

Jteidno moutAna 944 

Jaaminum as6r)caiii 353 

grand ifldram 4(H) 

SmHbae S48 

trifoliAtum 948 

Jonipenia OxycAdm 191 

rec&rva 191 

Jnaticta cAlatrIx, probably 

Intended for J. ca- 

* lytricba 155 

apecidsa 948 

KAlmta angustifdlla 175.975 

976 

gla6ca 175 

latir6lia 175.970.976.315 

KAniaJap6niea 199.190. 192 

389 

Le'lia Ancf pa 353 

Lagerttras'mia 431311.353 

Lant Ana camAra 353 

matAbilia 115.155 

Sell6wn 951.311.314.396 

LBpeyro4«ta Anceps 174 

coryfflb6aa 174 

Us\x 83 

LaatAnUiaa BaaaelliAiwf 999 

LaUnia borb6nica 91.61.64 

lathyma mariUmiM 976.315 

omAtua 68 

paUstria 975.453 

ZauniB BeHxdim 143 

p^ntica 343 

Lawrdnta in^rmia 61 

Lteliea ramiiidaa 357 

Leehen^6Itia 955 

formdiia 76.155.9il.976.439 



LeonAHa LmidAiw 

Leaprddsa hiria 391 

corailifld.a 381 

Leacadendron arfintoOBB 394 

Leycfaieria form^sa 191 

Lidtrit tear A^a 350.353.391 

Lig^isirum acuUcani 350 

vul«Ar« 976 

£iilum cnnadAnsa 177 

cAndirlum 199.317 

Uncifulium var. 

rd^um 916 

philadelphieom , 177.316 

apeciAsum 917 

aupArbura 177 

LInAria cymbal Aria 325 

Liiinc*a bore Ale 349.315 

Ilnum perinue 389 

tiirynnm 948 

▼irainiAtia 357 

Uriod^ndron loliplitea 453 

Loiga aarAntJa 935 

LobAliarp. 197 

bkcolor 3^ 

cardiuAlia 197.176.353 

387 

Cinytdnw 316 

inflAta 391 

apecid«a pnrpdrea 353 

JiOnicera PareclymAnum 368 

Lophuap^rmum gtandillA* 

rum 353 

acAndena 935.94a 31 4 

ZACua jacobai*na 154.4fiO 

Lwekm* mnmmdia 996.339 

LunAria vulgAria var. pe- 

lAria 317 

Lupinoa nAnua 388.43*2 

perAnaia 197.976.94;;?.:50 

43:1 

polyphyllaa 453 

LyeliniacorfinAta 948 

GilbAco 69 

LycopAriium, 3ap. 99S 

dendnideum var. 

complanAtum 317 

alopecuraidoa 356 

annoUnum 3i7 

Apodum 999 

atolonilerom 4?5 

Lyc6pai» arvtnaia 3 '6 

LygAdlum palmAtam 317 

LyalmAciii.i «irlcta 316 

tbrysiAAra 976 

Ly thrum Ay a«opiilAlla 3 1 6 

Mddia aaUva fOff,"!^ 

MagnAliH conaplcna 37:i 

fkucAta 460 

gla6c 1 175.3 6 

grandiflAra 394 

macropfaylla 316 

Thoin|j«Anta 936 

tiip^taia 411.453 

Mah^rn ta ndorAta 1 54 

MahAuia w^quifAUum 445 

fliacieulArta 444 

rApena 444 

JAlope triflda var. gnnd- 

iflAra 937.389 

JHklvavlacua art Arena 353 
Mammia americAna 590.330 
BianAtlla cordifAlia 951. >51 

395 
flAbra, ayn. with cor- 
difAlia 4f4 
Banpireraindica 999.S49 
BfArica 17:) 
cnrAlea I7:t 
AortliMixa 173.219 
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Viriea BaUni 173 

Mattrindytfantirrliliillldra 3*4 

Barclay Am x9.24e.3i4 

388 
aemperfldreni 3S4 

Maxflliria 3."^ 

2fe 4aioma hrteromilla )5.^ 
Jlfen>antli«s liifnllAU S43 
Menzi^f M cxrdlea 3.'V(.!t9.> 
polifdlia ]89.314 

Meseiiilir>4ntbemiini crla- 

taianum 943 

^^piliis arMrea S36 

Metrofllri^rrM 945 

florib6ndua 154 

■emperfldrena 353 

JiniD6«aarb6rca 460 

JVluiultta eardlailia 935 

HnrrMni 353 

moachitna 389 

Mhch^lla rdpena 315 

Mli^lla diphylla 197 

If onirda nllopbylla 357 

purpurea 266 

Mom'a 179.183 

^<i»Wn^ ptarygoap^nna 61 

JKArus 930.376 

lattrdlia 4.7 

multicadlti 3435.148.900 

»07.367.3d6.391 

MdfaCavendlshu 136 

paradl-ldca 999.314.^41 

purfiUrea 394 

maace^a 374 

■api^atiam 91.999.311 

394 

.Myrica eerircm 39 i 

JIfvrtad austrAlfa, a mrn. 

of Eni^iita myrtirdlla 4R0 

com mu Ilia 3<^ 

var. flAre pldno 311 

Pimitaa 3(4 

JVbiuftRa dum^itlea 3 1 

AU«imMMia 9:'4 

likteutn 431 

apeciAiiim 386.436 

NemApbila inklf nla 976.994 

388.4« 
Ne6ttla o^nua 387.454 

A«;p4nUie« diatUlat^ria 6;;.99 

94 
JVlireqm aplindena S48.3I 1 

355 

Kleremb^rgte flllca6lia 935 

97J.314.:<53 

JWkphar ndv^na 975 

JV^mphn^a odi»i^(a 105.3 * 5 

CXnotb^ra bl^nnia 446 

grandifli^ra 38H 

macroriipa 97U 

Onocl^n ncnsibilia 393 

Ophiogl6a9Uin vuliAtam 155 

(^ntif| bmsili^ucia 394 

inlcradAala 394 

vulg4rla 419 

archis J76 

b'epharisl6tUa 357 

flnibii4ta 177.350 

gmndlHAm 177.977.3 15 

OreoMiiu r^sia (?) 99« 

Ornb4nche unlfldra 976 

O'robus niger 4^t 

purpAfea 45.*^ 

▼nrieg&ta ' 4' 3 

CraUhdgnlam aribicam 314 

a6rouDi 973.314 

O'zalis 948 

BowMJ 948.399.394.4'^4 



(Xzalia floriUinda SSO 

triinifldra 68 

vi<il4caa 976 

Ozyara ebrysantboidea 990 

316.365 

i>a>^nia albifldra var. fri- 

graua 970.46*1 

Hikmm S70 

P6it'u 971.414.4V« 

Eicharrt^dilt 453 

WhiUl4ji 970.4.S3 

onemonefldra 453 

Br6wna 67 

califuniica 67 

ediUia 913 

▼ar. HeevMi 971.414.453 

Mackdyi 913 

JUoAtoMf probably the 

M, Tar. BiDfcai* la 

Intended 199 

BAnksitf 453 

Pinax trirdlia )97 

PancrAiinro maxitiaram 107 

Bpecidsum 3.^3 

PmdAnus spiiAlia 64.394 

Pap4yer rhai'aa - 3t<8 

var. f1. pi. crinita :^89 

ParD4«i>ta carolintAna 943 

Partb^nium niatric4ria 

(lore pleno 388 

Paasifldra ip. 999.349 

aUU 460 

ccraiea 353 

Karineslna 948.459 

piincepa 460 

qoadrangn14rl« 349 

Pedicul&)lacjiiiad4nala 197 

PecAiiuni h4rmala 191.494 

Pelargdnlam vai; tpieu- 

lum miindl 970.973 
iiicamAtnni au- 
p«rbuin 991 

many fine varietfaa 
auumerated 935.*237.9S9 
961.973.976.-89 
Micea gratiaaima 999.34H 
PaCAata 197 

ny cUffIn IflAra 388«4 • 7 
var. Bltekii 4 >7 

phfleiilcea 38^ 

TJolAcfa 388 

PhAca aerteea 68 

PbAlanii orundiniceaTar. 

Tarief4ta 388 

Philih^rtta grandlflAra 914 

Phliipod^adrvii rAglum 56 

Pbl6x )05 

aineHc4na 416 

cnrd4ta 416 

Drnmmdttdii 996. 970. 97K 

350. :i5J. :w8 

▼ar. caru^aeena 3r>0 

3 ▼nr. 357 

l>ia<;iil4tttBi 4.%3 

nivea 937 

pinlcal4ta 388 

pyraiiiir4lia 3<'8 

atoloplfera 937 

auav^olena 453 

' turdifl^ra 389 

Wbcff 4'tt 416 

i^(B*nlxdic>yiirem 494 

PhyMrn pll^^«cena 39 1 

PiinflAn r.ilnita 1(0 

biDildula 154 956 

rdica 956 

P)oii<i 81 

JIMUa a3 



Plnua Cimbrm 
balep4ii«i« 
hiiip4<iica 
liuUnia 
Lniicio 
l«ucophyll« 
l<iiigi<Aila 
Palla»iaa« 
Pip4ater 
Pi Ilea 
Sti6haa 
aylv^stria 
unriii4ta 
tanArtca 

Aper m^ilium 



69.84 
83 
83 

199 
83 

193 

191 
83 
83 
83 

108 

88L 84.449 

89 

83 

314 



P.al4cla TVtrebintlfeiM 192 
PUi6iporiim 7\>bkm 154.396 

460 
UPduf4taai 154 

Plecti4nThua fhictkiaua 353 
Pletoc^pbalua asMriri^ 

ntia 388 499 

Plamb4go cap4nalB 94ft 'Md> 

r6*en 948 

Plaini«ria4lba 991 

r4bra 99r 

Pod :i ly ria aaatr4lla 459 

Podophyllum p«li4tain 10& 

Pot ^ It ia opiilogloaacldaa 3 1 6 

PolocUaa 9fi6 

Gill 4 tt S3i 

ptilcli^rrlaia 64 

Pnlrmdnlum i^piana 105 

P(il>4iiibeR tubnd'a 389 

Pulygaia nppoaliilAlia 155 

lubella 356 

aaneuinea 357. 454 

Polygonuoi articnl4tom 949 

S50,M93 

var. mMtiplex 393 

tlnctdrium 967.947 

P^lytrtchiim bnr«4le 301 

InCurvAtiim 301 

P6palu8niatlK{4ta 446 

Pcrtiil4cii Gilli4«tf 383 

vrandiCdra 389 

Poteniilla artr^ntea 166 

Uopwooditea 3I6 

n>rii^8ica 976 

Prar4nib(ia4lba 357 

Pilmiili acaAlia 934 

- viiiAiiaa 155 

PrinriK icvir4loa 316 

Prdtra arffviii* a 310. 464 

mtllir^rn var4Iba 166 

Pitknua dom«aiica oiyro- 

l'41aiia 445 

obov4ta 937 

PMdIum « 'anlaydmni 971 

moiit4iia 344 

)iOM if* riinfi 999. 343 

pyiiffnim 999.343 433 

PaltMon4ria virflnica 155 

197.937 
Piiltenc'a Aiphnrld* a 154 
P)r4thruiii P^rtKnfttin 

vnr. fl tn A^um 
Pyrola rbl< r4n ba 3IS 

roiundifdiia 3^6 

Pyrii«ja|i6nu-U8 390 

Qu^rciia pfdii'oculAla py- 

ram1d4l'i 446 

itan6pculiu bulbdava 937 
Fic4rla 944 

tilir6rmtt 357 

r4iN-n« 357 

t4ptaiia 357 

aceUr4t«a 976 
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Kaneilmia n6tuu 


450 


iShimnuf 


373 


JtMxU coccinea 


177 


marylindica 


316 


JUiod id^ndrnn 


56 


Ackiindi 


190 


ilta ci^raDM 


58.190 


. ■nili6pogon 


I9J 


arbireuin 


190 


Tiir. ilbam 


190 


NobladiMM 


190 


Bmiihtt 


190 


campaiMiUitaiii 


101 


e;ilaiirbl£nM 100.877.466 


p6ni(cttiii 


190 


eanciHlcttia 


100 


d»6ricaia 


101 


gla&cain 

HAyl6cku 


316 


190 


hybiidum 58. 
Knlfhiu 


154.156 


190 


Undt lyi 


190 


Diiimain ll3i 


175.176 




895.316 


▼.IT. PurpArtna 


190 


liillidum 


104.156 


1i6nUcum 


154 


r&Mttin 


S48 


Rttt»-I1tiiiiiiii 


466 


viMcd'aum 




Xhod^ra canad^Drti 


175 


BAchea fli'cita 


353 


obliqoa 


353 


B^lla cili4U 


315 


«l«fflM 


901 


RAndel^ila upeci^i* 


382 


JUiaarv^nait 


189 


bractt-Ata 


180 


flilUca 
Hirdfdni 


m 


856 


kndlca 


166.188 


IDUUifl^IB 


154 


tnyiiluciiia 


190 


maciintha 


976 


inieroi>byUa 


189 


inultifl6ra 


189 


akxra 


180 


nitida 


316 


rublyind^a 


376 


BiuaeilidaMK 


154 


rangiilnaa 


154 


einiea 


190 


Bmitbtt 


155 


Botne varleliea 


ana- 


me rated 


976.377 


Jiabna odnritiM 


453 


roavfdMua 


154 


trirdlia 


975 


ftodbteaia r^lglda 


388 


laffcii»iita 


357 


Rn^llia f(>rni6M 


1I&.V948 


JUk^iriia Rculeitut 


189 


RiMa^lM/biieea 


396.37.4 


BabbAttki cbloroldea 


127. 177 




355 


▼ar. 41ba 


36.356 


akWx pediolll4ria 


357 


reciirvAia 


389 


SaUA'a carolUilAattm 


350 


a&laa 


315 


aklyiti «B. 


959 


Iblfina 136.915. 391 


Ornhiiiiii 


137 


leurimba 


137 


lauGuc^pbala 


137 


longi06ra 


137 


pAtena 103. 136. 815 | 


•pacidu 


1371 



tt^Tia apl^ndeiM 137. 915 
SambA'*.ua canad^nalt 316 
B infulnirla canarfAnaia 177 
flap >i-4rU afllrinilia 165 
'SairaoAnta purpurea 943.975 

917.485 

flaxlft-agaap. 155 

pennaylHnlea 937 

aarmentAia 385 

umbelldU 943 

Scabldia atiopaipdraa 388 

■tall4U 3d8 

Bchlzinthaa plnnAtaa 389 

SctttallAria laterifdlla 357 

SAdum .^izoon 389 

&mpervivuai arbdfeim 314 

arachnokdea 111 

SanAcio aArea 155 

talaaiDita 388 

obovAta 976 

Sliapb^rdia ari^BiM 394 

SilAno, ap. 388 

quIoqM tilaen 68 

r^gia 68 

Tendraj 355. 386 

&>iAnum dulcaonAra 976.453 

Herberiiawun 137, 815 

tViDinnldaa 353 

SoUdAfo hicolor 399. 454 

canad^aaia 357 

r«*iila 454 

flexicaAlla 357 

lanceolAta 388 

pArbiila 398 

S6lly« haleropbylla 311 

SparAxIa 179. 183 

graadifldra 173 

tttcolor 173 

SphAffniim hfpnvm 131 

Spiraea Alba var. 357 

fllip^ndola pMno 319.453 

trlfoliAla 453 

BplAehnuBi ampullAeeaa 976 

BUp^lia 995 

6 ap. 433 

ambizva 76 

grandifl^ra 314 

SIAnhya AyaaopffMia 356 

Btf llAria pAhara 107 

Btkpa apMndaht 316 

StKlltzia auf Aata 989.388.399 

reglns 90.389.460.464 

StrepiantitAra 178 

B «» ainaAnia truleffmHAn 353 

SwIelAiita Mahagoni 68 

dvinphdrtaiiiceui6aa 388 

Sgringu p^raica 199. 130 

aln^naia 190. 130 

VII Ir Aria 165 

TahermoniAna coronArla 314 

7\itAl«« pAtula fl. pi. 388 

TlaaiaHaditf ocddaotAlla 909 

344 

Tanar^tnin valfAra I65 

Tephrdsia virglnica 177 

Tbalictrum aoemonoldai 193 

corynAllum 453 

dioleum 937 

divlcam (?) 197 

TUa Bokia 314 

viridia 314 

Tbeohrdnia GacAa 999.345 

Tli^ifuin umbellAlun 937.453 

Thiinax parvifldra 61 

Tbuabdrcfa alAta Alba 353 

TbyaanocArpua runcinAtua 

317 
TifridUcooebifldn 171948 



TIfiidIa Heitdrtii 174- 

iiavdnia 174.368 

TillAad>ta aarrAu 460 

TrachymdneaeriUea 383 431 

Trad«»cABt«a 453* 

lioilor 460^ 

viriinlca 106.317 

TrarlrAna eocciaaa 384 

TrianiAlia aaaikAaa 949 

europa'a 943 

Trill IttBi 176 

cAruaa 197 

grandilldnui 08.937 

actum 177 

ium 68 

arv^naa 317 

pratdnaa 975 

procAmbaM 317 

Tiiidnia 179. 183. 

emcAta 173 

Trops^olum af . 
mAJua 

▼ar. AtfD'aRag«iBaui3BBi 
mliiua 388* 

UrceoiAria aaatlltfldn 937 
C7r^a apaeidMi 31 

f'acciaium eorymbdanm 937 
dunidsum 317 

froadd«Bm 3I6> 

macmcArpam 317 

reaittdiUfli 979> 

rmilU 151 

planifdiia 991 

FarlAacumap. S37 

TliApaua 315- 

rerbdnn Alba AriaC, a ayn. 

of F. teuofMiaa 8».1«» 
154. 181. 91k. 906 
albllldra, a aya. of V. 

leucrtatdet 935 

ArraniAaa 90.103.919.999* 

990.357.386 

AabldU'a 948.990 

var. Drammdndtt 97^ 



ctamcdrlll&lia 99. 90. 189 

»8. 936. 951. 339 

Eyrfdna 80. 154. 935. 958. 

973. 348. 370. 388. 388 

iBClaa 154.935.950.733 

304 
•MiUadrat, a avii. of 
abanoBdrtldUa 90.189- 

84o. 3(0 

miiltiOda 858 

Nivdnn. a qra. of F, 

teuertaidai 109. 103 181 
polcLdlla 990 

eeuetiaii/M 181.958.961 
9329. 348. 357. 370. a8» 

891 
Twaedladaa 8. 99. 58. 89 
154. 197. 919. aa\ 94» 
951. 958. 976. 980. »8 
339. 948 357 
vandaa 935. 304 

The follow iBf ara proba- 
bly only varleUea of 
y, T«reedl«f«aa. ebam- 
edrild'iat dtc. viz >- 
var. BiDDeydna S73. 989 
369.394 
aliamcdrifdUa 

mAlor 103. 39t 
lbrmd«a 9SS 

ffAlfeaa 973. 983 
iBtermddia90.l54jB8 
KUviBgtdOM 973.389 
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r6M« 973Lfi93 

•pMndent 9M 

Tweedif»Aiu gimn* 

dIflAn 90 IM. 898 
Tweedieiliui lu- 

p^rlNi S8. 388. 809 
W&rdn 956 

Waudnii 973. 9«3 
■evecal TarietlM 
•Bumerated 

990.431 

JTttiukM povaborac^Mto 357 

■cvtellirU 316 

•plcita 3e9 

nhAraum 176 

^oarildUum 315 



nMnMiQ eotlnUdUnm 191 
dentilBm 976.!357 

laLtanoldeB 
oiyc6ccua 



pyrifdllam 

ap. 
Flcia aatliVB 
Finca 4lbft 

rdaea 
nola bl4nda 

CDCullAla 

grandlfldn 

<idorita 

ten^lla 



3)5.393 

976.394 

315 

976 

433 

935.314.353 

935. 314. 353 

937 

197.937 

388 

943 



68 

tricolor Tar. arf4nal8 68 

Tlll5aa 197 

ntez d^gnaa Ciatua 459 



Fltialabf^an 68 

yolkam«riciap6Bka 948.314 
Wacadn^a 173 

bdoiilfa 948 

WiffUria CoBiaqnAiia 1.M.f296 
WU«4uiacoryinbd«a 177.353 
Wo6dsui Uv4iitia 317 

obtillaB 317 

Wriyia 99 

X4ntlilum itrain4«am 350 
Xyl^temum cliUtum 317 
lieca 98.457 

flUmABt4«a 317 

K'>rldM 310.394 

61 
Z4>pbyriiitliradAMuuc« 469 
Zknoia vtoldeea 388 



CORRECTIONS. 



AH the Bamei of planta, eltliar generic, or 
apeeifie, ennnerated la the body of Ibe 
work,wblch are wrongly accented, tlie 
dertvattons Incorrect, or erroneouily apell- 
ed, are ooriected tn tbe Hat of plantaac tbe 
end nf tbe volume. Beiidea tbe errata 
Inee rted at pp. 193, 939, 308, 358, are tbe 
following: — 

In p Jt, 6 ilnea from tbe top. for **ll,** read 
*«ibey.»» 

In p. 35, 97 linn from tbe top, for **BaUj,** 
read <• Bailey's.*' 

In p. 149, 9 lines from tbe bottom, for **Fr^ 
rea," read •<Fi4ret." 



IB p.. 153, for (*0. K. RottOB,'* read •<0. R. 

RoltoB." Tbe BBBie error occurs on p. 944. 
iB p. 197. 95 llBcs from tbe top, for «*I'bux," 

remd ••i'Anax." • 

In p. 351, 19 liBes fkom tbe bottom, for 

**peat,"i«ad "beat" 
In p. 393, 94 lines from tbe lop, for ••teath 

BBBBal exblbltlon," remd **clefentb an* 

nual exblbiiion." 
In p. 443, 15 lines from tbe bottom, for 

** Loiacleur dee Longchamfw," read 

*'Loltelettr dee LnBgchamps.** 
In p. 459, 19 lines fmni tb« bottom, for '*spleB 

of a taste," lead "spread of a taste." 



I 
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